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PUBUCATIONS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

574.  AsBociation  of  school  board  Becretaries  of  PennBylvaiiia.    Proceedings  of 

the  third  annual  convention,  Harrisburg,  February  2,  1916.    Pennsylvania 

flchnol  journa],  64  :  405-28,  March  1916. 

Contains:  1.  W.  J.  Flynn:  The  Association  of  secretarieB,  p.  405>8.  2.  W.  T.  Norton:  Requisi- 
tioos  and  orders,  p.  406-10.  3.  O.  W.  Gerwig:  Aooounting  and  per  capita  cost,  p.  410-13. 
4.  C.  H.  Meyer  The  secretary-business  manager,  p.  413-15.  6.  R.  E.  Peifer:  School  legislation, 
p.  421-28.   6.  F.  L.  Bensinger:  Heating  and  ventilating,  p.  424-26. 

575.  Huflic  superviBorB'  national  conference.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 

dresses of  the  eighth  annual  meeting  ...  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March 
22-26,  1915.     112  p.    8**.    (Mies  Agnes  O.  Benson,  secretary,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  Earl  Barnes:  The  relation  of  rhythmic  exercises  to  music  in  the  education  of  the 
fatora,  p.  33-ao.  2.  W.  P.  Kent:  Music  for  every  man.  Suggestions  for  courses  in  music  appre- 
datioii,  p.  40-47.  3.  P.  P.  Clazton:  The  place  of  music  in  national  education,  p.  48-51.  4.  Karl 
Qehrkens:  Ultimatoendsin  publicsdiool  music  teaching,  p.  55-65;  Discussion,  p.  65-76.  6.  P.  W. 
I>7keaui  and  others:  Community  music  in  its  relation  to  the  supervisors  of  music,  p.  77-89. 
6.  Osboome  KoConathy:  School  credits  f6r  music  study,  p.  90-02.  7.  Hollis  Dann:  Classification 
of  children's  voices,  p.  100-7. 
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576.  Xuaie  teachers'  national  association.    Papers  and  proceedingB  ...  at 

its  thirty-eeventh  annual  meeting,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  2S-30,  1915. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  The  Association,  1916.  320  p.  8®.  (C.  N.  Boyd,  secretary, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  L.  Erb:  The  training  of  the  teacher,  p.  9>17.  2.  Otto  Kinkeldey:  Mosic  in  the 
universities  of  Europe  and  America,  p.  79-01.  3.  Frederic  LiUebridge:  An  untrodden  Held  in 
music-teadiing,  p.  114-24.  4.  F.  W.  Wodell:  Class  teaching  of  voice-production,  p.  125-84. 
6.  K.  W.  Oehrkens:  Training  the  music  supervisor,  p.  137-47.  6.  Will  Eaihart:  Borne  present 
usages  In  accrediting  music  In  high  schools,  p.  147-M.  7.  J.  L.  Erb:  Report  of  standardization 
conference,  p.  Ifift-fiS.   8.  Frederick  Schlieder:  The  ideal  basis  of  standardization,  p.  ISfMtS. 

9.  H.  C.  HacDougall:  Standardization  through  examination  of  the  teacher's  work,  p.  163-68. 

10.  T.  C.  Whitmer:  A  study  of  the  coUege  glee  club,  p.  194-200. 

577.  Pennaylvania   educational   association.    Directors'   department.    Pro- 

ceedings of  the  twenty-first  annual  session  at  Harrisburg,  February  3-4,  1916. 

Pennsylvania  school  journal,  64  :  377-405,  March  1916. 

Contains:  1.  W.  M.  Davidson:  The  old  order  changeth,  p.  379-83.  2.  R.  O.  Welfling:  Problems 
in  the  rural  schools,  p.  383-86.  3.  J.  N.  Rhoads:  The  school  directoiv-his  responsibility  and  duty, 
p.  880-89.  4.  H.  O.  Brumbaugh:  Pennsylvania  child  labor  act  and  continuation  sdMwls, 
p.  889-03.  6.  J.  O.  Becht:  The  teachers'  qualifloatlon,  compensation  and  retirement,  p.  383-96. 
6.  Samuel  Hamilton:  Ideals  in  the  high  school,  p.  397-402. 

578.  Wisconsin  association  of  modem  foreign  language  teachers.     Third 

annual  meeting,  Oshkosh,  May  12-13,  1916.    16  p.    8®.    (Bulletin  no.  1, 

January  1916) 

Contains:  1.  8.  H.  Goodnight:  The  choice  of  reading  matter,  p.  3-9.  2.  Edith  L.  Ruddock: 
Types  of  dass  work,  p.  9-11.  3.  F.  J.  Mender,  Jr.:  Ifodem  language  study  as  a  contribution  to 
the  ethical  and  cultural  development  of  the  student,  p.  12-16. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

579.  Brooks,  £.  C.    Francis  Ashury,  an  educational  reformer.    Methodist  review, 

65  :  341-52,  April  1916. 
Discusses  the  contribution  of  the  early  Methodists  to  education  in  the  United  States. 

J^.  Corson,  O.  T.    Booker  T.  Washington,  an  appreciation.    Ohio  educational 

^  monthly,  65  :  151-55,  April  1916. 

Addrsss  before  the  Department  of  superintendence,  National  education  association,  Detroit, 
February  25, 1910. 

581.  Holden,  James  A.    Emma  Willard:  a  sketch  and  a  letter.     Educational  re- 

view; 51  :  387-96,  April  1916. 

582.  Knight,  Edgar  W.    Reconstruction  and  education  in  Virginia.    [Durham, 

N.  C,  1916]    36  p.    8°. 
Reprinted  from  South  Atlantic  quarterly,  vol.  15,  nos.  1  and  2,  January  and  April  1916. 

583.  Lombard,  Frank  Alanson.    Pre-Meijieducationin  Japan;  a  study  ofJapsuiese 

education  previous  to  the  restoration  of  1868.    Tokyo,  Japan,  Kyo  bun  kwan 

(Methodist  publishing  house)  [1913]    271  p.    8®. 
Bibliography:  p.  [255h267. 

584.  Spencer,  Pauline  Wolcott.    The  contribution  of  Connecticut  to  the  common 

school  system  of  Pennsylvania.     Lancaster,  Pa.,  New  era  printing  company, 

1915.    74  p.    8®. 
Thesis  (Ph.  D.)— University  of  Pennsylvania. 

585.  Watson,  Foster.    Erasmus,  the  educator  of  Europe.    Nineteenth  century, 

79  :  56^-84,  March  1916.    . 

An  appreciative  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  Erasmus.  Apropos  of  the  pedagogical  work  of 
Erasmus,  the  writer  says  that  he  was  in  reality  the  educator  of  the  educators;  his  gift  to  posterity 
consists  *4n  his  discrimination  of  the  great  from  the  small  in  life,  and  his  insight  into  the  hierarchy 
of  the  various  claims  In  human  life."  He  was  no  narrow  specialist;  concentration  in  specialised 
works  produces  atrophy  of  ability  in  other  directions. 
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586.  Winafaip,  A.  E.    Educators  as  I  have  known  them — (XIX)  Henry  Barnard. 

Journal  of  education,  83  :  339-40,  March  30,  I9I6. 
NamlMr  ooe  in  the  aeries  on  United  States  oommJssioneis  of  education. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONa 

587.  Bobbitt,  Franklin.    Report  of  the  school  survey  of  School  district  number  one 

in  the  city  and  county  of  Denver.    Part  I.  Greneral  oiganization  and  manage- 
ment   Denver,  Colo.,  The  School  survey  committee,  1916.    116  p.    8®. 

Tbe  rapoit  of  the  DenTer  sorvey  is  to  be  presented  in  the  following  five  sections:  I.  General 
evpuiixfttlon  and  nunagement,  by  Franklin  Bobbitt.  n.  The  work  of  the  schools— elementary 
adKMds,  by  Franklin  Bobbitt;  higih  sdiools,  by  C.  H.  Judd.  m.  The  industrial  soryey,  by  C.  A. 
FkesBsr.  IV.  The  bosJness.Tnanageinent,  by  F.  8.  Staley.  V.  The  building  situation  and  med- 
k»l  inspection,  by  L.  M.  Terman. 

588.  Bonxne,  Randolph  S.    The  Gary  schools;  with  an  introduction  by  William 

Wirt.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifiin  company  [1916]    xix,  204  p. 
illuB.    12*». 

589.  Dabney,  C.  W.    A  star  of  hope  for  Mexico.    Outlook,  112  :  671-78,  March  22, 

1916. 
Oives  pactlcular  attention  to  educational  problems. 

590.  Dewey,    John.    Oi^ganization    in    American    education.    Teachers    college 

record,  17  :  127-41,  March  1916. 

"This  is  a  stenographic  report  of  the  second  of  the  series  of  addresses  given  before  the  staff  of 
Teachers  college." 

591. .    Our  educational  ideal  in  wartime,    l^ew  republic,  6  :  283-84,  April  16, 

1916. 

Writer  says  that  when  we  leam  how  to  interpenetrate  a  human  sense  of  one  another  with  thor- 
ough tiahiing  in  scientific  method  and  knowledge,  we  shall  have  found  ourselves  educationally. 

592.  Brans,  C.  E.    The  school  system  of  Germany.    Texas  school  journal,  33  :  9-10, 

36-39,  April  1916. 

593.  Rexner,    Abraham.    A    modem    school.    New   York,    General    education 

board,    1916.    23  p.    8**.    (Publications  of  the  General   education  board. 

Occasional  papera,  no.  3.) 

Also  in  American  review  of  reviews,  53:466-74,  April  1916. 

Discusses  the  modem  oonoeptlon  of  education;  curricultmi;  and  organization  of  schools.  As 
regards  the  curriculum,  the  writer  says  it  will  be  built  out  of  actual  activities  inffour  main  fields 
of  endeavor— science,  Industry,  esttietics,  and  civics. 

594.  Grady,  William  E.    Experimenting  with  children  under  the  Gary  plan  in 

New  York  city.    Psycholoe^ical  clinic,  10  :  19-26,  March  15,  1916. 
A  brief  survey  of  the  situation  amud  a  statement  of  the  mooted  points  in  the  plan. 

505.  Heboid,  Kurt.    Deutsche  erziehung  nach  dem  kriege.    Pftdagogische  studien, 

37  : 1-13,  heft  1,  1916. 
"The  most  important  task  Icr  the  future  wiU  be  the  training  of  a  morally  strong  race." 

596.  mdebraadt,  Paul.    Schulprobleme  der  zukunft.    Akademische  rundschau, 

4  :  215-22,  January-February  1916. 
Beviews  critically  numerous  articles  appearing  in  German  periodicals  on  "education  after  the 
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597.  Kbhhneyer,  Otto.    Neue  bahnen  in  erziehung  und  unterrlcht  im  zeichen 

des  deutschen  idealismus.    P&dagogische  bl&tter,  45  :  61-69,  heft  2,  1916. 
The  war  and  after  in  the  schools. 

508.  Kijouef,  PauL    Influences  of  the  war  on  education  in  Russia.    Educational 

review,  51:  325-30,  April  1916. 

Discusses  the  Inftaenoe  of  English  and  American  pedagogical  ideas  in  Russia;  the  reform  of 
seeondary  education,  etc. 
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599.  Xuasebnan,  H.  T.    Gary,  William  Wirt,  and  things  worth  while  in  education. 

Texas  flchool  journal,  33  :  20-21,  March  1916. 

600.  Xutheflius,  Karl.    Das  bildungpwesen    im    neuen    Deutschland.    In    Der 

deutsche  krieg,  heft  37.    Stuttgart,  Ernst  Jack,  1915.    36  p.     S**. 

Compares  cultural  facilities  of  different  nations— libraries,  press,  etc.,  and  urges  expaaaiosi  of 
central  bureau  of  education  for  Germany  and  a  more  unified  school  organization. 

601.  Netschajeff,  Alexander.    The  study  of  education  in   Russia.    Journal    of 

experimental  pedagogy  (London)  3  :  267-75,  March  4,  1916. 
Concluding  paper  of  a  series,  published  in  the  March  and  June  (1915)  numbers  of  the  Journal. 

002.  Pott,  F.  L.  HawkeB.    Some  problems  of  education  in  China.     Chinese  students' 

monthly,  11  :  310-15,  March  1916. 
Discusses  the  educational  reforms  recently  introduced  into  China. 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

603.  Blakely,  Paul  L.    Learning  to  "don't."    America,  14  :  573-74,  March  25. 1916. 

Disapproves  of  the  modem  school  tendencies  of  Montessori  and  Dewey  towards  spontaneoas 
activity  and  liberty,  and  asks  in  conclusion  if  we  are  not  forming  a  worthless,  criminal  generation 
by  revising  to  teach  the  child  **Xq  don't." 

604.  Bruce,  W.  H.    Principles  and  processes  of  education.     Dallas,  Tex.,  C.   A. 

Bryant  company,  1916.    298  p.     12°. 

605.  Dewey,  John.    Democracy  and  education.    An  introduction  to  the  philoso- 

phy of  education.    New  York,  The  Macmilian  company,  1916.    xii,  434  p. 

8°.    (Text-book  series,  ed.  by  P.  Monroe) 

Connects  the  growth  of  democracy  with  the  development  of  the  experimental  method  In  the 
sciences,  evolutionary  ideas  in  the  biological  sciences,  and  the  industrial  reorganization,  and 
points  out  the  dianges  in  subject  matter  and  method  of  education  indicated  by  these  develop- 
ments. 

606.  Goldenweiser,  A.  A.    Culture  and  environment.    American  journal  of  aoci- 

ology,  21:  628-33,  March  1916. 

607.  JadcBon,  S.  F.    Formalism  and  experiment.    Journal  of  experimental  peda- 

gogy (London)  3  :  237-46,  March  4,  1916. 
Concluding  paper  of  an  article  published  in  December  1915  number  of  the  Journal. 

608.  Phillips,  Claude  A.    Fundamentals  in  elementary  education.    New  York, 

Chicago,  C.  E.  Merrill  company  [1916]    304  p.     12°. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  CHILD  STUDY. 

609.  Archer,  B.  L.    What  is  the  orthodox  view  about  attention.    Journal  of  experi- 

mental pedagogy  (London)  3  :  246-55,  March  4,  1916. 
Attempts  to  show  that  the  present  usage  of  the  term  is  vague. 

610.  Brown,  H.  A.    The  measurement  of  ability  to  read;  a  manual  of  directions  for 

giving  and  scoring  reading  tests  and  diagnosing  class  and  individual  needs. 
[Concord,  N.  H.,  The  Rumford  press,  1916]  55  p.  diagrs.  8°.  (New  Hamp- 
shire Department  of  public  instruction  in  cooperation  with  General  education 
board.     Bureau  of  research.     Bulletin  no.  1) 

611.  Cock,  Albert  A.    Punishment:  the  adjustment  of  a  disturbed  equilibrium. 

Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy  (London)  3  :  275-82,  March  4,  1916. 

Continued  ftom  preceding  number. 

Says  that  no  sound  educational  theory  can  be  formed  on  this  subject  "wholly  apart  from  ques- 
tions which  pertain  to  philosophy  and  theology  also." 

612.  Coover,  John  Edgar.    Formal  discipline  from  the  standpoint  of  experimental 

psychology.    Princeton,   N.  J.,  and  Lancaster,   Pa.,   Psychological  review 

company,  1916.     307  p.    8**.     (Psychological  monographs,    vol.  xx,  no.  3, 

whole  no.  87) 
Bibliography :  p.  243^55. 
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(13.  Hain€By  Thomas  H.    A  point  scale  for  the  mental  measurement  of  the  blinds 

Jounial  of  educational  psychology,  7  :  143-49,  March  1916. 

"The  point  seato  proved  itaelf  a  much  more  effective  means  of  rating  the  intelligence  of  blind 
pupils  tfaaa  would  a  partially  available  year  scale  like  the  Binet-Simon.  By  this  means  of  com- 
paring  each  pupfl's  mental  abflity  with  that  of  every  other  there  was  no  diiBculty  in  rating  each 
ODS  with  Caimess  and  determining  with  considerable  accuracy  who  were  feeble-minded." 

614.  Kelly,  F.  J.    The  Kansas  silent  reading  tests.    Journal   of  educational  psy- 

chology, 7  :  03-80,  February  1916. 

615.  Ljoiiy  Darwin  Oliver.    The  relation  of  quickness  of  learning  to  retentiveness. 

New  York,  The  Science  press  [1916]    60  p.    8°.    (Archives  of  psychology, 
no.  34) 
Coliinibla  university  contributions  to  philosophy  and  psychology,  vol.  zxiv,  no.  3. 

616.  ICaybexTy,  L.  W.    Measturing  progress.    Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  381-87, 

liaich  1916. 

Basalts  of  tests,  in  the  schools  of  Wichita,  Eans.;  progress  in  arithmetic,  spelling  and  geography. 
Statistical  diagrams  given. 

617.  Monroe,  Walter  S.    A  report  of  the  use  of  the  Courtis  standard  research  tests 

in  arithmetic  in  twenty-four  cities.    Topeka,  Kansas  state  printing  plant,  1915. 
94  p.  incl.  tables,  diagrs.    8^.    (Kansas  state  normal  school,  Emporia.    [Bulle- 
tin] new  ser.,  vol.  IV,  no.  8) 
Studies  by  the  Bveaa  of  educational  measurements  and  standards,  no.  4. 

618.  Sidelds,  Thomas  Edward.    Mental  growth.    Catholic  educational  review, 

11  :  304-18,  April  1916. 

619.  StQeSy  Charles  Wardell.    Memory  tests  of  school  children.    Memory  span  of 

1,585  white  school  children  (751  boys,  834  girls)  in  the  city  of  X.    Washing- 
ton, Government  printing  office,  1916.    10  p.    diagr.    8°. 
Reprint  no.  316  from  the  Public  health  reports,  v.  30,  no.  62,  December  24, 1916,  p.  3738-8746. 

620.  Taylor,  Nina  O.  B.    Further  data  towards  the  study  of  the  Binet-Simon  scale. 

Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy  (London)  3  :  256-66,  March  4,  1916. 

Basalts  of  an  investigation  carried  oat  in  a  large  primary  school  in  Sheffield,  England.   Inter- 
esting statistical  data  of  experiments. 

621.  Trabue,*  Marion  Bex.    Completion-test  language   scales.    New   York  city. 

Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1916.    ix,  118  p.    diagrs.    8®.    (Teach- 
ers college,  Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  77) 

622.  Winfih,  W.  H.    Additional  researches  on  learning  to  spell:  the  questions  of 

"transfer"  and  of  "direct"  versus  "indirect"  methods.    Journal  of  educa- 
tional psychology,  7  :  93-110,  February  1916. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

623.  Bram,  IsraeL    School  children  and  the  moving  pictures.    Current  education, 

20  :  126-28,  130,  April  1916. 
Telb  of  the  harmful  effects  of  moving  pictures  on  children,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally. 

iS24.  Wbomtetbergy  BxLgo.    The  photoplay;  a  psycholpgical   study.    New  York, 
London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1916.    233  p.    12^. 
fffH^ff'^f  a  discussion  of  the  moral  and  educational  aspects  of  the  photoplay. 

625.  Stratton,  George  X.    Girls,  boys,  and  story-telling.    Atlantic  monthly,  117: 

208-16,  February  1916. 
Ability  of  citUdran  to  write  stories.    Psychology  of  the  subject  studied. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

628.  Armsy  S.  Dwight.    Proposed  syllabus  in  Latin  two  years.    School  bulletin, 

42  :  143-44,  March  1916. 
Address  befora  the  ChMsioal  teaohats  association  of  New  York  state,  December  20, 1916. 
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627.  Bredioh,  BxiiBt  B.    Forward  movements  in  secondary  mathematics.    School 

review,  24  :  283-97,  April  1916. 

A  reply  to  a  review  by  Prof.  Euceme  Smith  of  a  textbook  entitled  "  Ffnt-year  mathematlni  for 
seooDdaiy  schools." 

628.  Burke,  Bobert  E.    An  introduction  to  the  study  of  pictures.    Education,  36  : 

493-503,  April  1916. 

629.  Davis,  WiUiam  Hawley.    Vocal  training  in  the  secondary  schools.    English 

journal,  5  :  241-47,  AprU  1916. 
Some  stiggestloiDs  for  teacherB  for  ImproTlng  the  speaking  voices  of  secondary  school  jMipOs. 

630.  Dodge,  Biohard  E.    Some  problems  in   geographic  education  with  special 

reference  to  secondary  schools.    Journal  of  geography,  14  :  277-83,  April  1916« 
Excerpts  fhnn  presidential  address  delivered  before  the  Associatfon  of  American  geograpbefs, 
Washington  meeting,  1916.    Printed  in  ftOl  in  School  and  society,  3:  253-66,  Febraary  9, 1916. 

631.  Hippensteel,  H.  S.    Transitional  reading.    Education,  36  :  483-92,  April  1916. 

Writer  endeavora  to  show  that  reading  Is  "a  subject  with  three  distinct  stages  rather  than 
two  and  that  it  Is  the  middle  stage  that  constltates  the  real  problem  for  sofaitlon  to-day." 

632.  Hoaic,  James  Blemin^.    Asummaryof  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  English , 

N.  E.  A.  commission  on  reorganization  of  high  schools.  High  school  quarterly, 
4  :  180^6,  April  1916. 

633.  Hubbard,  J.  W.    Supplementary  materials  for  teaching  geography  in  elemen- 

tary schools.    Worcester,  Mass.,  1916.     11  p.    8®. 
Reprinted  with  additions  from  the  Journal  of  geogrephy,  January  1916,  p.  196-48. 

634.  Leiper,  X.  A.    Language  work  in  elementary  schools.    Boston,  Ginn  and 

company,  1916.    333  p.    12*. 

635.  McCain,  Bea.    The  future  of  the  class  play.     Education,  36  :  52&-^l,  April 

1916. 
Discusses  the  difflcolty.  of  finding  suitable  dramatic  pieces  for  school  presentation. 

636.  XcCormack,  Thomas  J.    On  education  for  the  appreciation  of  art.    School 

and  home  education,  35  :  257-63,  April  1916. 

Paper  read  before  the  Faculty  club  of  Normal  nnivenity,  Nonnal,  111.,  Febmary  12,  1914^ 
and  at  the  Unlveralty  of  minois,  November  1916.  • 

637.  Nonis,  Orlando  O.    Myths  and  the  teaching  of  myths  (1)    American  school- 

master, 9  :  97-109,  March  1916. 

Presents  "a  few  elementary  considerations  regarding  the  nature  of  myths,  the  Justiflcatloii 
for  teaching  myths,  the  method  of  presentation,  and  the  principles  that  should  guide  in  tba 
selection  of  myths  to  be  taught." 

638.  Padfn,  Job6.  The  problem  of  teaching  English  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico. 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Bureau  of  supplies,  printing,  and  transportation,  1916.  26  p. 
8".  (Government  of  Forto  Rico.  Department  of  education.  Bulletin, 
1916,  no.  1) 

639.  Parmelee,  E.  W.    Some  comment  on  demanding  the  impossible.    English 

journal,  5  :  248-52,  April  1916. 

The  writer  critidsee  the  demands  made  by  the  College  entrance  eiaminatJon  board  in  tba 
English  question  papers  for  1915,  and  says  that  his  idea  of  a  liair  demand  is  *'That  the  candidate 
shall  be  able  to  express  himself  on  thoroughly  bmiliar  subjects  in  such  dear  and  accurate  English 
as  to  warrant  his  admission  into  a  sphere  where  lack  of  siich  ability  would  seriously  hamper  hii 
effective  work." 

640.  Paxon,  Susan.    Latin:  a  live  factor  in  mental  insurance.    Glaesical  journal, 

11  :  401-17,  April  1916. 

A  well  written  and  interesting  plea  for  the  classics.  Numerous  quotations  from  teaohen,  In- 
dorsing the  value  of  Latin  in  the  schools. 
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Wl.  Sargent,  Walter  and  others.    Course  of  study  in  drawing  in  the  elementary 

school,  School  of  education,  the  University  of  Chicago.    Elementary  school 

journal,  16  :  412-23,  April  1916. 

The  flxst  of  a  series  of  four  artldes.  Deals  with  general  principles  which  guide  the  Instruction 
in  art;  spoeiflc  aims  in  teaching  drawing  In  the  elementary  school;  explanatory  statement  for 
drawing  in  the  elementary  school;  list  of  materials  used;  interests  in  drawing  as  expressed  by 
the  children  of  each  grade. 

642.  Sdiizp,  Francis  X.    Elementa  Latina.    Catholic  educational  review,  11  :  322- 

29,  April  1916. 
To  be  continned. 
Snggeatlons  to  teachers  of  first  year  Latin. 

643.  The  Shakespeare  festival  of  Teachers  college.    Teachers  college  record,  17  :  142- 

55,  March  1916. 

See  also  the  article  on  Producing  the  festival  in  the  same  issue,  pages  156-60;  The  Shake- 
speare exhibit,  pages  167-76;  EUnbethan  hospitality,  pages  177-83;  and  A  bibliography  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  time,  for  schools,  pages  184-06. 

644.  Show,  Arley  B.    Present  tendencies  in  teaching  freshman  history.    History 

teacher's  magazine,  7  :  111-16,  April  1916. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Paoiflc  Coast  branch  of  the  American  historical  association,  at  Stanford 
University,  Cal.,  November  27, 1915. 

645.  Smith,  Alexander.    The  content,  method,  and  results  of  the  high  school  course 

in  chemistry.    School  science  and  mathematics,  16  :  2S9-302,  April  1916. 

Address  before  the  science  section  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association  at  Rochester, 
November  23, 1915. 

646.  Starbuck,  Eric  A.    By-products  of  the  English  laboratory.     Education,  36: 

504-13,  April  19ir>. 

The  writer  says  that  the  only  subject  which  offers  an  unrestricted  field  for  the  exercise  of  all  the 
mental  powers  is  English.  It  is  superior  to  history  and  geometry  as  a  mental  discipline.  "The 
books  read  in  an  average  English  course  in  preparatory  school  either  enter  or  give  excuse  for  enter* 
ing  almost  every  field  of  human  thought." 

647.  Ward,  C.  H«    A  platform  of  grammar.     School  review,  24  :  271-82,  April  1916. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

648.  Inteznational  kindergarten    union.    Proceedings    of    the    twenty -second 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  San  Francisco,  CaL,  August  16-22,  1915.     190  p.    8°. 
(Mias  May  Murray,  corresponding  secretary,  Springfleld,  Mass.) 

Contains:  1.  ICarian  Barbour:  Influence  of  modem  educational  thought  upon  handwork  for 
young  chfldren,  p.  93-102.  2.  Catharine  Watldns:  Practical  connections  between  aesthetic  and 
industrial  values,  p.  103-0.  3.  Gail  Harrison:  Modem  psychology  in  its  relation  to  discipline,  p. 
10^12.  4.  J.  A.  Puffer:  Positive  and  negative  education  of  children,  p.  123-26.  5.  Jennie  R. 
Faddis:  Relation  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  elementary  grades,  p.  126-34.  6.  R.  O.  Boone: 
Extensive  vs.  intensive  training  of  kindergarten  teachers,  p.  134-40.  7.  Barbara  Greenwood:  The 
development  of  the  program,  p.  141-45.  8.  Frances  Newton :  Religion  in  the  kindergarten— should 
it  have  a  definite  place  in  the  curriculum,  p.  150-54.  9.  Fannie  F.  Andrews:  American  school 
peace  league,  p.  157-62.  10.  P.  P.  Claxton:  International  peace  through  universal  education,  p. 
163-61. 

649.  Atwood,  Nora.    Theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten.     Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1916J    ix,  185  p.     12®.     (Riverside  educa- 
tional monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzailo) 

650.  IQlpatrick,    William   Heard.    Froebers    kindergarten    principles    criti(*ally 

examined.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1916.    xii,  217  p.     12°. 

"The  spedflc  aim  of  this  book  is,  first,  to  make  clear  to  the  outsider— to  the  general  educator- 
Just  what  doctrines  Fioebel  did  propose  for  the  kindergarten,  and,  second,  to  ascertain  what  value 
attaches  to  these  In  the  light  of  the  best  current  theory." 

651.  Xanh,  li.  Alden.    A  superintendent's  study  of  the  kindergarten.     Kinder- 

garten and  first  grade,  1  :  99-101,  March  1916. 

Results  of  an  investigation  of  kindergarten  and  nonkindergarten  children  in  the  grades,  showing 
the  kindergarten  children  to  have  the  advantage. 

;i8204— 16 2 
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6&2.  Patterson,  Herbert.    Educational   principles   and    the   elementary   school. 

Educational  review,  51  :  342-54,  April  1916. 

Writer  sajrs:  ''Educating  ahead  of  growth  is  both  wasteful  of  energy  and  aiso  dangerous. 
Retardation  is  less  to  be  feared  than  precocity." 

653.  Winchester,  Almira  M.    Wliat  the  kindergarten  dooe  for  the  young  child. 

Progress,  2  :  195-200,  April  191ti. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

654.  Favrot,  Leo  M.     Daily    program   of    the   one-room    rural    school.    Arkansas 

teacher,  4  :  8-13,  April  1916. 
Qives  a  program  for  rural  schools  and  suggests  a  course  using  yearly  alternation. 

655.  Williams,  S.  Horace.    The    Errol    consolidated    rural    school.    Elementarv 

school  journal,  16  :  358-68,  March  1916. 

This  school  is  located  in  the  extreme  i>art  of  New  Hampshire,  and  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
rural  life  in  the  state.  Endeavors  to  make  its  pupils  lovers  of  country  life,  also  to  establish  their 
work  upon  a  scientific  basis. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

656.  California  high  school  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  annual 

meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Berkeley,  California,   July  4-10,    1915.     199   p.     8®. 

(Elmer  E.  Washburn,  BfKTotary-treaflurer,  Oakland.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  O.  \ViUiam.s:  The  pendulum  of  progress,  p.  10-18.  2.  F.  W.  Thomas:  Report 
of  committee  on  survey  of  dominant  educational  movements,  p.  21-26.  3.  Meyer  Bloomfleld: 
Vocational  guidance,  p.  27-31.  4.  £.  H.  Snyder:  A^ocational  education,  p.  32-41.  5.  J.  C.  Temple- 
ton:  Report  of  committee  on  school  architecture  and  grounds,  p.  42-48.  6.  C.  C.  McCown:  Relig- 
ious training  for  high  school  pupils,  p.  .50-61.  7.  S.  O.  Mcl^ean:  (trading  in  high  schools,  p.  61-67. 
8.  N.  H.  Garrison:  The  cultural  and  the  vocational  in  the  high  school  program,  p.  94-99.  9. 
A.  M.  Cleghorn:  Winning  the  silent  vote,  p.  99-105.  10.  T.  H.  Lodge:  Accountancy,  p.  105-10. 
11.  A.  F.  Payne:  Metal  work,  p.  119r26.  12.  C.  G.  Lowell:  High  school  economics,  p.  130-38.  13. 
M.  G.  De  Shazo:  The  Italian  language  in  our  schools,  p.  152-55.  14.  Jeanne  H.  Greenleaf:  The 
use  of  phonetics  in  the  teaching  of  modem  languages,  p.  150-62.  15.  W.  A.  Cooper:  The  direct 
method  of  teaching  modem  language  vs.  the  indirect,  p.  162-70.  16.  A.  F.  Lange:  The  rural 
high  school;  its  mission  and  eillclency,  p.  175-86.  17.  B.  H.  Crocheron:  High  school  agricultural 
clubs,  p.  187-89. 

■ 

657.  Illinois.    TTniversity.    High   school  conference.    Proceedings,  November 

18-20,  1915.  Ed.  by  IT.  A.  Hollister.  Urbana,  111.,  The  Univoraity  [191d] 
356  p.  8°.  (University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  13,  no.  21,  January  24,  1916) 
Contains:  1.  H.  A.  Hollister:  The  Jimior  high  school,  p.  &-14.  2.  Mary  E.  Hall:  The  modem 
high  school  library,  p.  14-20.  3.  C.  H.  Johnston:  Junior  high  school  administration,  p.  32-42. 
4.  H.  J.  Barton:  I.Atui  in  the  junior  high  school,  p.  53-57.  5.  J.  H.  Newlon:  Social  science  in  the 
reorganized  high  school,  p.  57-61.  6.  W.  J.  MonOaw:  High  school  athletics,  p.  65-78.  7.  Louis 
Rettger:  The  teaching  of  ph>'slology  in  the  high  school,  p.  105-16.  8.  J.  C.  BrowTie:  S>'nopsis  of 
investigation  of  preferences  of  high  school  pupils  for  the  various  subjects  of  the  ciuriculum  and  of 
the  reasons  for  the  preferences,  p.  118-23.  9.  Lillian  G.  Berry:  Educational  measurements  and 
the  direct  method  of  tcacliing  Latin,  p.  142-49.  10.  O.  M.  I'elton:  Reference  books  in  the  high 
school  commercial  department,  p.  164-69.  11.  Charles  Mcintosh:  Is  there  longer  reason  or  excuse 
for  attempting  high  school  work  In  one-room  rural  schools?  If  not,  what?  p.  171-73.  12.  Helen 
Murphy:  The  home  course  as  taught  in  the  high  school,  p.  17S-83.  13.  Anne  Greene:  Problems 
in  high  school  sewing,  p.  186-92.  14.  W.  M.  Smith:  The  report  of  the  annual  investigation  of  the 
Illinois  association  of  teachers  of  English  for  1915,  p.  196-202.  15.  Mr.  Sibley:  Improving  the 
speech  habit  of  pupils,  p.  2().V8.  16.  W.  F.  Book:  Vocational  education  and  the  high  school,  p. 
22&-36.  17.  H.  O.  Rugg:  The  exxierimental  determination  of  standards  in  first  year  algebra,  p. 
242-71.  18.  E.  H.  Taylor:  A  bibliography  of  mathematical  works  suitable  for  high-school  libra- 
ries, p.  271-81.  19.  J.  S.  Brown:  Supervised  study,  p.  301-4.  20.  J.  L.  Erb:  Some  new  phases  of 
the  accrediting  problem,  p.  319-22.  21.  U.  S.  Parker:  Current  textbooks  in  civics,  p.  349-^1; 
r  iscussion,  p.  352-53. 

658.  Davis,  C.  O.     High  8(ho()l  standings  of  pupils  from  graded  and  ungraded  ele- 

mentary schools.    Educational  administration  and  supervision,  2  :  159-75, 
March  1916. 

The  rraults  given  in  this  article  wore  obtained  from  computations  upon  data  secured  from  nine 
Michigan  high  schools. 
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059.  Detxoit,  Mich.    Board  of  education.    Handbook  of  the  Detroit  junior  high 
schools  .  .  .  19ie-1917.     129  p.    8°. 

660.  Judd,  Charles  H.    The  junior  high  echooL     School  review,  24  :  249-60,  April 

1916. 

A  Strang  plea  for  the  Junior  high  school.  Writer  says  that  where  it  is  put  into  operation,  "it 
holds  children  in  the  schools,  equipping  them  for  life  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  natures.'' 
( Paper  read  at  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education  association,  February  23, 
1916.) 

TEACH£BS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

661.  Anderaoxiy  David  Allen.    Methods  of  measuring  teaching  efficiency.    School 

and  society,  3  :  556-62,  April  15,  1916. 
riscusses  the  subject  under  three  headings:  purpose,  procedure  and  profit. 

662.  Arnold,  Feliz.    The  measurement  of  teaching  efficiency.    New  York,  S.  Man- 

del,  1916.     vii,  284  p.     12°. 

663.  Breckenrid^y  William  E.    Judging  a  teacher  of  mathematics.    Mathematics 

teacher,  8  :  151-59,  March  1916. 
To  be  concluded. 

664.  Bngleman,  J.  O.    Surveys  as  material  for  professional  study  in  teachers'  meet- 

ings.   Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  424-29,  April  1916. 

Writer  says:  "The  method  of  measuring  the  achievement  of  pupils  through  the  application  of 
standard  tests,  illustrated  and  emphasized  in  most  of  the  surveys,  is  one  which  can  not  fttil  to  be 
profitable  to  the  teachers  of  any  system  taking  up  the  study  of  these  reports.'' 

665.  Jodd,  Chaiies  H.    The  professional  significance  of  appointments  by  teachers' 

agencies.    Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  442-48,  April  1916. 

Writer  says  that  when  "a  teachers'  agency  is  not  guided  by  motives  of  public  service,  it  can  do 
great  harm  by  placing  poorly  qualified  candidates  in  positions  which  they  ought  not  to  secure." 

666.  New  York  (City).  Board  of  retirement.    The  seventh  report  of  the  secretary 

of  the  Board  of  retirement;  being  the  report  for  the  20th  and  2l8t  years  of  the 

New  York  city  teachers'  retirement  fund.    [Now  York,  Press  of  C.  S.  Nathan, 

ii\p.,  1916]    269  p.    4^. 

Includes  the  report  on  the  teachers'  retirement  fund,  city  of  New  York,  by  the  mayor's  Com- 
mission on  pensions,  city  of  New  York,  1915. 

667.  The  professor  of  pedagogy.    Unpopular  review,  5  :  349-60,  April  1916. 

A  deCanse  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy  against  criticisms  by  the  author  of  "If  I  were  a  ooUege 
pnsldeDt,"  in  January  number  of  Unpopular  review. 

668.  Stacy,  C.  B.    Bridgewater  normal  school  and  the  intermediate  school  move- 

ment.   Educational  conference,  1  :  1-5,  March  1916. 

Tells  how  the  Bridgewater  normal  school,  Massachusetts,  is  adjusting  one  of  its  curriculums 
to  meet  the  demand  of  training  teachers  for  intermediate  or  Junior  high  schools. 

669.  Thomaay  A.  O.     A  more  reasonable  basis  for  the  certification  of  teachers. 

Wyoming  school  journal,  12  :  199-203,  March  1916. 

670.  '^raaon,  G.  M.    The  training  of  high  school  teachers  in  an  agricultural  college. 

Journal  of  home  economics,  8  :  180-86,  April  1916. 

A  paper  prepand  for  the  Conference  of  the  Commissioner  of  education,  Department  of  super- 
intendence, National  edoeation  association,  Cincinnati,  1915. 

The  experience  of  the  Iowa  state  college  in  training  teachers  of  home  economics. 

mCHER  EDUCATION. 

671.  Aumer,  Clarence  Bay.    History  of  education  in  Iowa.    vol.  IV.    Iowa  City, 

The  State  historical  society  of  Iowa,  1916.    471  p.    8^. 

CoiraEMiB.— pt.  I.  History  of  the  State  university  of  Iowa.~pt.  II.  History  of  the  Iowa  state 
ooilege  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.— pt.  III.  History  of  the  State  teachers  college. 
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672.  Benhaxn,  A.  B.,  an(f  Johanson,  J.  M.    Liberalizing  the  curriculum.    Ameri- 

can Oxonian,  3  :  73-78,  April  1916. 

Discusses  the  system  of  senior  scholars,  the  system  of  senior  examinations,  and  the  system  of 
tutorial  conferences  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

673.  Capen,  Samuel  Paul.    A  report  on  the  collegia  of  North  Carolina.     Raleigh, 

N.  C.  [1916]    12  p.    fold.  tab.    8°. 

674.  Hale,  Edward  E.    A  Harvard  undergraduate  in  the  thirties.    Ilafper'^  maga- 

zine, 132  :  691-702,  April  1916. 

Dr.  Hale  entered  Harvard  college  in  the  year  1835,  at  the  f^arly  age  of  13.  He  began  his  JovinuU 
in  1837.    Illustrated. 

675.  Hoyt,  Mary  O.    The  board  of  recommendations  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

School  review,  24  :  261-70,  April  1916. 

The  Botfd  is  maintained  by  the  University  of  Chicago  for  "the  benefit  of  all  students  who 
have  been  in  residence  three  or  more  quarters."  Through  this  cliannel  students  seek  teaching 
positions. 

676.  MatBcheek,  Walter.    University  teaching.    Journal  of  education,  83  :  313-14, 

March  23,  1916. 

Oives  some  examples  of  poor  university  teaching. 

677.  Suzzallo,  Henry.     Inaugural  address  of  the  president  of  the  University  of 

Washington.    School  and  80<'iety,  3  :  469-73,  April  1,  1916. 

President  Suszallo  gives  his  conception  of  a  university,  its  obligations  and  aspirations. 

678.  Warfleld,  Benjamin  B.    Personal  recollections  of  Princeton  undergraduate 

life.    IV.    The  coming  of  Dr.  McCosh.    Princeton  alimmi  weekly,  16:  623-25, 

April  12,  1916. 

Number  I  in  this  series  was  The  college  in  the  forties,  by  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  in  the  issue  for 
Juiuary  26, 1916;  number  II  was  The  college  in  the  fifties,  by  R.  H.  Nassau,  in  the  issue  for  Febru- 
ary 23,  1916;  and  number  III  was  From  1868  to  the  Civil  war,  by  John  DeWitt,  in  the  issue  for 
ICaroh  22, 1916. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

679.  Corson,  0.  T.    School  survey.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  65  :  184-88,  April 

1916. 

Denounces  the  manner  in  which  the  ordinary  school  survey  is  conducted  and  tells  flow  a  sym- 
pathetic and  constructive  survey  should  be  conducted. 

680.  Deffenbaugh,  W.  S.    Effective  and  economical  supervision  in  the  small  cities. 

Better  schools,  2  :  52-57,  March  1916. 

"These  two  plans— a  supervising  principal  for  a  group  of  buildinp  and  grade  supervision  for 
the  entire  city— are  considered  by  superintendents  who  have  made  trial  of  them  not  only  more 
economical  but  more  effective  than  any  of  tiie  other  plans." 

681.  Hartwelly   S.   O.    Statement  of  organization  in  Kalamazoo  public  schoob. 

Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  350-57,  March  1916. 
Discusses  equipment,  advantages,  limitations,  and  cost  of  the  ssrstem. 

682.  Newark,  N.  J.    Board  of  education.    Fifty-ninth  annual  report  for  the 

school  year  ending  June  30,  1915.    [Newark,  N.  J.,  1916]    294  p.    8°. 

Among  the  interesting  topics  presented  in  this  report  by  City  Superintendent  .\.  B.  Poland  are 
the  following:  All-year  schools,  p.  59-72;  the  Gary  plan,  p.  8&-102;  Newark's  plan  of  alternating 
classes,  p.  102-6;  Testing  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  (surveys  and  standards),  p.  123-38. 
Reports  on  the  Study  of  Newark  in  the  schools  of  Newark,  and  on  Vocational  and  industrial 
training,  are  contributed  by  assistant  superintendents. 

683.  TTpde^rafl,    Harlan.    Uniform    records   and    reports.    School    and    society, 

3  :  473-80,  April  1,  1916. 

Read  in  the  City  superintendents'  section  of  thn  Pennsylvania  education  association,  Scranton, 
December  1915. 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

6S4.  Baker,  George  M.     School  diflcipline  of  today.     Kentucky  hifi:h  school  quar- 
taly,  2  :  28-34,  April  1916.-  • 

685.  Deutsche,  Abraliaxn.    Some  broader  aspects  of  school  discipline.     Education, 

36  :  514-24,  April  1916. 

Says  that  teachers  should  be  trained  in  "the  common  elements  of  child  hygiene,  to  result  finally 
in  more  cooperation  between  the  teacher  and  health  inspe  'tion  system."  Discusses  the  problem 
of  the  except  ional  child.    Contintied  from  March  number . 

686.  Lucas,   James   Oscar.     Retardation.     Progressive   teacher,    22  :  13-14,  April 

1916. 

687.  XcKurry,  F.  H.     Improving  the  study  period.    Western  teacher,  24  :  247-52, 

March  1916. 
BoggestiGos  for  teachers  for  improving  the  study  periods. 

688.  Sears,  J.  B.    Time  allottnent  in  the  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City.     Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  2  :  137-50,  March  1916. 
BibUogiBphy:  p.  148-50. 

689.  Stitt,  Edward  W.     Home  work  for  elementary  pupils.     Educational  review, 

51  :  360-86,  April  1916. 

Besolts  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  principals  and  assistant  prhicipals  of  New  York  City.  Out 
of  616  replies.  564  votes  were  recorded  in  favor  of  home  study.    Cites  reasons  for  such  study . 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

690.  Alabama.    Dept.   of  education.     Rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds.    With 

BUggestions  for  the  erection,  repair,  i^d  equipment  of  school  buildings  with 
state  aid,  and  a  classification  of  consolidated  schools.  Mdntgomerj*,  Ala.,  The 
Brown  printing  company,  1916.    88  p.    illus.,  plans.    8°.    (Bulletin  no.  52) 

691.  Betelle,  James  O.    Assembly  halls.    American  school  board  journal,   52  : 

11-13,  78-80,  April  1916. 

DIscastts  the  betterment  of  assembly  halls  in  general  appearance,  seating  accommodations, 
stage  ariBngements,  lighting,  acoustics,  and  other  Important  elements,  avoiding  recommending 
any  extravagances  or  unnecessary  costs. 

692.  Fitzpatrick,  F.  W.    Building  the  school.    American  school  board  journal, 

52  :1&-16,  91,  April  1916. 

Diacasses  the  construction  of  school  buildings  principally  from  the  point  of  view  of  fire  pro> 
t«;tlon. 

693.  Todd,  John  B.    One-story  and  cottage  schools.    American  school  board  journal, 

52  :  20-21,  April  1916. 
Contains  a  table  showing  the  comparative  costs  of  one-story  and  cottage  schools. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

694.  Barker,  Creighton.    Health  supervision  in  small  town  schoolB.    Journal  of 

the  American  medical  association,  66  :  1188-90,  April  15,  1916. 

The  writer  aajrs  the  only  way  in  which  to  have  health  supervision  universally  adopted  is  by 
State  legislation.    "  Until  it  becomes  compulsory,  however,  the  small  tow^ns  will  evade  the  issue." 

695.  Beikowltz,  J.  H.    Sanitary  school  surveys  as  a  health  protective  measure. 

[New  York]  The  New  York  association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor 

[1916]    9  p.    illus.    8^. 

Reprinted  from  the  Modem  hospital,  March  1916,  vol.  VI,  no.  3,  p.  217-15. 

Oives  some  interesting  fiMsts  disclosed  by  a  sanitary  survey  of  one  of  the  large  public  schools  of 
New  York  eity. 

.  696.  Hmit,  Caroline  I<.  oTuf  Ward,  Mabel.  School  lunches.  Washington,  Govern- 
ment printing  office,  1916.  27  p.  8°.  (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture. 
Farmera'  bulletin  712) 
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697.  Hunter,  G-eorge  W.    An  experiment  in  student  cooperation.    Outlook,  112  : 

704-7,  March  22,  1916.    illus. 
Activities  of  the  sanitary  squad  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  high  school,  New  York  oity. 

698.  BoBe,  Wicklifle.    The  rural  school  and  the  public  health.     High  school  quar- 

terly, 4  :  173-80,  April  1916. 

"As  at  present  administered  the  rural  school  is  ...  a  menace  to  the  physical  weUwe  of  the 
child  .  .  .  and  to  the  health  of  the  community." 

SEX  HYGIENE. 

699.  Bigelow,  Maurice  ^.    The  educational  attack  on  the  problems  of  social 

hygiene.     Social  hygiene,  2  :  165-77,  April  1916. 
Discusses  the  teaching  of  aex  problems. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

700.  National  collegiate  athletic  association.     Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual 

convention,  held  at  New  York  city,  December  28,  1915.    88  p.    8°.     (Frank 

W.  Nicolson,  secretary- treasurer,  Wesleyan  university,  Middletown,  Conn.) 

Contains:  1.  L.  R.  Briggs:  Intercollegiate  athletics,  p.  45-47.  2.  Albert  Lefevre:  Schedule- 
making  and  institutional  responsibility,  p.  47-^1.  3.  U.N.  Corwln:  College  ideals  and  atfalatJcs, 
p.  51-56.  4.  Howard  McCIenahan:  Athletic  standards,  p.  57-01.  5.  H.  A.  Garfield:  Athletics  for 
all,  p.  61-^.    «.  W.  H.  Taft:  College  athletics,  p.  66-71. 

701.  Hammetty  C.  E.    The  influence  of  athletics  upon  physical  education  in  Ameri- 

can colleges.     Educational  review,  51  :  355-59,  April  1916. 

Says  that  athletic  games  are  coming  more  and  more  to  displace  formal  gymnastics.  "A  dis- 
tinctly American  ssrstem  of  physical  trab^ing  Is  in  process  of  development,  a  system  adapted  to 
the  character  and  temperament  of  American  youth." 

702.  Meylan,  G-eorge  L.    Report  of  the  committee  on  status  of  physical  education 

in   American   colleges.    American   physical   education  review,   21  :  155-57, 

March  1916. 
Summary  of  questionnaires. 

703.  Ziegler,  Karl.     K5rperliche  jugendausbildung  an  amerikanischen  stadtschuleu. 

Kdrperliche  erziehung,  12  :  13-16,  heft  1,  1916. 

A  summary  of  Cincinnati's  provision  for  physical  education,  by  the  director  of  physical  educa- 
tion In  the  Cincinnati  schools. 

SOaAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

704.  Allan,  M.  M.    The  teacher  as  social  worker.    Journal  of  experimental  peda- 

gogy (London),  3 :  217-25,  March  4,  1916. 

Presidential  address  delivered  to  the  Training  collie  association,  England.  Says  that  "  Uie 
function  of  the  teacher  as  a  social  worker  may  well  appear  as  his  roost  important  function." 

705.  Berkeley,  Gwendoline.    Some  impressions  of  Berlin  before  the  war.    National 

review  (London),  67  :  75-90,  March  1916. 

An  interesting  pen  picture  of  student  life  at  a  girls'  school  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  A 
social  study. 

706.  Hunter,  Fred  M.    Community  activities  as  a  means  of  motivation.    American 

education,  19  :  460-65,  April  1916. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  National  education  association,  Department  of 
superintendence,  February  24, 1916. 

707.  Klemme,  E.  J.    Educating   for   peace.     American    schoolmaster,    9  :  120-23, 

March  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  the  public  schools  are  developers  of  sentiment  and  that  through  them  the 
teacher  has  a  wonderful  power  In  promoting  the  principles  of  peace. 
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706.  Morgan,  Alexander.    Education  and  Bocial  progress.    London,   New  York 
[etc.]  Longmans,  Green,  and  co.,  1916.    252  p.     12°. 

Aims  to  show  the  part  that  education,  properly  interpreted  and  exercised,  may  play  In  removing 
the  barriers  to  social  prosreas  and  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  whole  body  politic. 

709.  Bosedale,  Blanche  Cole.    Community  centers  in  New  York  city.    Mother's 

magazine,  11 :  10&-11,  AprU  1916. 
Why  they  are;  what  they  are;  what  they  do;  how  to  start  one  in  your  town  or  district. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

710.  Faddis,  Jennie  Kebecca.    The  school's  need  of  the  parent.     Inter-mountain 

educator,  11 :  ^712,  March  1916. 
Read  beftve  the  Montana  state  teachers'  association  at  Great  Falls. 

711.  ForbuBhy  William.  Byron.    Guide  book  to  childhood.     Philadelphia,  G.  W. 

Jacobs  &  company  [1916]    557  p.    8°. 

0 

712.  Holmes,   Elizabeth.    Co-operation   of   mother,   kindergartner,  and   primary 

teacher.     Kindeigarten  and  first  grade,  1 :  111-16,  March  1916. 

713.  Kansas.    Univerflity.    ITniversity   extension  division.    Dept.  of   child 

welfare.  The  cigarette  problem;  a  plan  for  enlisting  the  boys  of  Kansas 
in  a  campaign  against  the  juvenile  use  of  nicotine.  Topeka,  Kansas  state 
printing  plant    [1916]    7  p.    8°. 

714.  Putnam,  Helen  C.    The  new  ideal  in  education — better  parents  of  better 

children.    Journal  of  education,  83  :  372-74,  April  6,  1916. 
Read  in  the  National  council  of  education,  at  Detroit,  February  22, 1916. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

715.  Brown,  Samuel  Winsor.    Present  legal  status.     New  and  proposed  legislation 

concerning  religious  instruction  in  public  schools.  Religious  education,  11 : 
103-8,  April  1916. 

716.  Coe,  Qeorge  A.    A  general  view  of  the  movement  for  correlating  religious 

education  with  public  instruction.  Religious  education,  11 :  109-22,  April 
1916. 

717.  Tenney,  C.  W.    The  Bible  and  the  public  school.    School  news  and  practical 

educator,  29 :  389-90,  April  1916. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

718.  Bonser,  Frederick  G.     Is  **prevocational "  a  needed  or  desirable  term?    Man- 

ual training  and  vocational  education,  17  :  585-88,  April  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  thwe  is  expressed  and  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  term  "prevoca- 
tianal."  The  Junior  high  school  plan  meets  all  the  needs  of  the  "prevocational"  school  and 
removes  anj*  necessity  for  a  separate  development  and  a  scT)arate  term. 

719.  Laselle,  Mary  A.     Book  work  with  a  special  class  of  girls  in  a  pre- vocational 

school.     Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  430-41,  April  1916. 

Describes  the  character  of  the  academic  work  in  a  home-making  school, viz,  the  Newton  voca- 
tiooal  school,  Mass. 

720.  Eodgersy  B.  H.    Manual  arts  lesson  plans.    Manual  training  and  vocational 

education,  17  :  592-602,  April  1916. 

"R.  H.  Rodf^ers  of  Stout  institute  shows  why  successful  teaching  demands  daily  preparation, 
and  presents  typical  lesson  plans  Illustrating  ho^v  the  analysis  of  subiect-matter  and  proces^e? 
may  be  accomplished." 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

721.  Fleming,  Balph  D.     Railroad  and  street  traDsportation.    Clevolaud,  0.,  The 

Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.    76  p.    front.,  platee, 

diagrs.     12^.     ([Cleveland  foundation.     Publications]  14) 

One  of  the  25  seetions  of  the  report  of  the  edaottional  sanrey  of  Clevelund  conducted  by  the 
Surrey  oommittee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1916. 

722.  Gowixiy  Enoch  Burton  and  Wheatley,  William  Alonzo.    OccupationB;  a 

textbook  in  vocational  guidance.     Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  com- 
pany [1916]    xii,  357  p.    illus.     8°. 

A  combination  of  vocational  fniidaaoe  and  vocational  information,  with  the  emphasis  placed 
strong!  y  upon  the  latter. 

723.  Jennings,  Irwin  G.     Vocational  guidance  in  cullogo^  and  universities.    Edu- 

cational review,  51  :  331-41,  April  1916. 

Recommends  the  establishment  of  a  vooatioiial  guidance  bureau,  to  study  vocations,  students, 
parents,  alumni,  and  outside  interests.  The  head  of  the  bureau  sliould  "collect  informatioii  oon- 
oeming  as  many  vocations  as  possible  in  which  young  men  of  ambition  ami  education  can  find 
openings." 

724.  Marten,  Charles.     What  are  the  vocational  guidance^  bureai!H  accomplishing? 

Better  schools,  2  :  63-67,  March  1916. 

In  summarizing  the  writer  says  that  during  the  past  Ave  years  the  vocational  bureaus  have 
made  considerable  progress  tx>wa^  awakening  public  sentiment  m  their  Davor.  Steps  have  ben 
taken  toward  securing  a  de.mite  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  tlie  leading  occupa- 
tions, leading  evlucational  centers  have  organized  prevocatlonal  courses,  vocational  sdioob  have 
been  introduced  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  placement  and  (ollow-up  work  has  been 
attempted. 

725.  Righter,  Leonard.    The  curriculum  and  vocational  guidance.     Elementary 

school  journal,  16  :  369-80,  MaK-h  1916. 

Discusses  ''a  scheme  whereby  vocational  guidance  is  brou:i;ht  about  through  material preeented 
as  a  part  of  the  curriculum.''    Contains  bibliography. 

726.  Shaw,  Frank  L.    The  building  trades.    Cleveland,  0.,  The  Survey  committee 

of    the    Cleveland    foundation,    1916.     107    p.     front.,    plates,    diagrs.     12®. 
([Cleveland  foundation.     Publications]  15) 

727.  .    The  printing  trades.    Cleveland,  O.,  The  Survey  committee  of  the 

Cleveland  foundation,  1916.     95  p.    illus.     12®. 

Items  726  and  727  are  sections  of  the  report  of  the  Education  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by 
the  Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1915. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION;  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

728.  Jarvis,  C.  D.     Wliat  shall  be  our  policy  concerning  gardening  in  the  elementarj- 

city  schools?    Nature-study  review,  12  :  174-78,  April  1916. 
Paper  presented  at  the  aimual  meeting  of  the  American  nature-study  society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

729.  Landers,  J.  Alvin.     History  and  development  of  agricultural  education  in 

America.     Mississippi   educational   advance,    5  :  27-28,    March    1916;  10-14, 
April  1916. 

730.  Main,  Josiali.    Decline  and  fall  of  a  state  system  of  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural 

clubs.     School  and  society,  3  :  514-20,  April  8,  1916. 

A  description  of  the  state  systeiTi  of  agricultural  clubs  in  Oklahoma,  which  was  in'operation 
up  to  the  fall  of  191 4,  when  the  federal  system  of  clubs  was  sul  .st  itute<i  for  the  state  system. 

731.  Randall,  J.  L.     Home  gardening  under  the  direction  of  the  public  schools. 

High  school  quarterly,  4  :  197-202,  April  1916. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 


732.  Kandel,  I.  L.    Commercial  education  in  England.    School  and  society,  3  : 

541-49,  April  15, 1916. 

In  oondmiQii,  the  writer  aayi  that  while  England's  ''oontribution  to  the  field  of  commercial  edn- 
eation  has  been  sU^t,  the  period  of  experiment  has  begun  and  the  future  will  probably  see  a 
sointion  characteristic  of  the  English  genius  when  implied  to  practical  aflftirs." 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

733.  Tajdor,  Alonao  B.    The  present  and  future  of  the  medical  school.    Alumni 

register  (University  of  Pennsylvania)  18  :  499-505,  March  1916. 

Address  delivered  at  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Medical  school  of  the  TTniversity  of  Pennsyl- 
vBiila»  Fefamary  4, 191(k 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

734.  Ametieaa  political  science  association.    Abstract  of  final  report  of  Committee 

on  instruction  in  political  science.  American  political  science  review,  10: 
147-48,  February  1916. 

735.  ntspatiick,  Edward  A.    Progress  of  the  movement  for  training  for  public 

service.    Public  servant  (Madison,  Wis.)  1  :  1^26,  March  1916. 

735. What   is   civic   education?    National   municipal   review,    5  :  27&-82, 

April  1916. 

The  writer  says:  "If  education  is  going  to  mean  anything  in  an  industrial  democracy  or  in  a 
•odal  democraey,  oar  citiiens  must  understand  the  actual  function  of  the  judiciary  and  its  actual 
operation." 

787.  lEcVey,  Frank  L.    The  relation  of  the  universities  to  public  service.    School 
and  society,  3  :  411-15,  March  18,  1916. 

738.  New  blood  in  civics.    Optimist,  2  :  73-79,  March  1916. 

Bays  that  dvics  dionld  be  taught  in  the  grades,  in  all  history  classes  and  in  other  elasse<i,  but 
fliat  the  final  piaee  for  dyJcs  is  in  the  senior  high  school  year,  because  before  that  period  the  pupil 
can  not  srasp  as  many  of  its  more  profound  problems  and  because  he  should  go  into  the  world 
with  what  school  can  give  him  fresh  in  his  mind. 

739.  Prepaiation  for  citizenship.    Mind  and  body,  23  : 1-6,  March  1916. 

"Tba  Wyoming  plan  of  miUtary  drill  is  being  advocated  by  the  War  department  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  the  Wyoming  plan  really  has  very  little  of  what  generally  Is  known  and  advocated 
aa  'Military  drill.' "  A  comparison  of  the  Wyoming  and  the  Philadelphia  plans  of  military, 
moral,  civic,  business,  and  educational  preparation  for  oltizenshlp  is  presented  in  tabular  form. 

740.  Buflsell,  James  Bail.    Education  for  citizenship.    Teachers  college  record, 

17  :  113-26,  March  1916. 

**  First  of  a  series  of  addresses  given  before  the  staff  of  Teachers  college  with  the  aim  of  studying 
the  basic  principles  which  must  underlie  a  system  of  education  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  democratic 
aodaty  soch  aa  ours.  An  Important  topic  In  this  discussion  is  the  nature  of  the  state  and  the 
lalatioa  of  the  individual  to  it." 

741.  Teaching,  vol.  2,  no.  8,  March  1,  1916.    (The  school  and  the  nation) 

Contains:  1.  W.  E.  Ifyer:  Training  for  dtlEenship,  p.  5-0.  2.  W.  E.  Myer:  The  American 
edncatioinal  crisis,  p.  11-15.  8.  Anna  Brogan:  Teaching  civics,  p.  15-18.  4.  F.  C.  Walters:  Civict 
m^ff^tmMmmA  fn  thc  sehools  of  Kansas,  p.  18-24.   5.  Anna  Brogan:  Every  day  patriotism,  p.  21-20. 

742.  tTnited  States.    Bureau  of  naturalization.    An  outUne  course  in  citizenship 

to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  foreign  and  native 
bom  candidates  for  adult-citizenship  responsibilities.  Prepared  by  Ray- 
mond F.  Crist.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1916.    28  p.    8®. 
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BOT  SCOUTS. 

743.  Tang,  Y.  O.    The  boy  scouts  of  America.    Chinese  students'  monthly,  11  : 

337-42,  March  1916. 
The  prlnoiple  underiyliig  the  boy  sooat  movement  and  how  It  works  In  America. 

MIUTART  TRAINING. 

744.  Field,  John  E.    Military  training  for  students.    Colorado  school  journal,  31  : 

6^,  March  1916. 

Outlines  a  program  for  military  training  in  high  schools  and  ooUeges,  in  which  physical  training 
is  secondary. 

745.  Kura,  E.    Die  milit&rische  vorbildung  unseror  jugend  und  die  schulho£Frage. 

Schulhaus,  18  :  42-45,  heft  2,  1916. 
Discusses  relation  of  military  training  to  physical  education  and  playground  space  in  the  schooli. 

746.  Ward,  Henry  H.    National  defense  and  education.    Scientific  monthly,  2  : 

369-73,  April  1916. 

Discusses  the  duty  of  univereitles,  schools,  and  colleges  to  acquaint  students  with  the  bn>ad 
unbiased  truths  of  military  and  naval  history. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

747.  Lange,  Alexis  F.    The  problem  of  the  professional  training  for  women.    School 

and  society,  3  :  480^5,  April  1,  1916. 

Read  before  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  November  S7, 
1915. 

Gives  suggestions  of  steps  that  seem  necessary  to  divert  a  larger  proportion  of  ooUege  women 
into  other  occupations  than  that  of  teaching. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

748.  Conference  on  the  education  of  dependent,  truant,  backward,  and 

delinquent  children.    Proceedings  of  the   twelfth  annual  Conference... 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  10-12,  1915.    Eldora,  Iowa,  Iowa  industrial  school  for 

boys,  1916.    126  p.    8**.    (W.  L.   Kuser,  secretary,  Eldora,  Iowa.) 

Contains:  1.  F.  H.  Bloodgood:  Self-govemment  in  the  Preston  school  of  industry,  p.  S4-4S. 
2.  H.  B.  Hickman:  The  reliability  and  value  of  the  Binet-Simon  tests,  p.  6^7.  8.  Qiarks 
Dunn,  Jr.:  Vocational  training,  p.  68-70;  Discuasion,  p.  70-77. 

749.  McDonald,  Robert  Alexander  Fyfe.    Adjustment  of  school  organization  to 

various  population  groups.    New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  uni- 
versity, 1915.    iv  p.,  1  1.,  145  p.    diagrs.    8**.    (Teachers  college,  Columbia 

university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  75) 

Contents.— Introduction.— Provisions  for  the  deaf.— Provisions  for  the  Juvenile  delinquent, 
unruly,  and  truant.— Provisions  for  the  blind.— Provisions  for  dependent  and  neglected  childreo.— 
Provisions  for  the  feeble-minded,  retarded,  and  epileptic— Provisions  for  cripples.— Provldons 
for  non-English  speaking  immigrants.— C  pen-air  schools.— Provisions  for  speech  defectives.— 
Provisions  for  the  exceptionally  gifted.— Condusian.— Appendices. 

750.  Bitter,  Carrie  A.    The  use  of  methods  and  devices.    Psychological  clinic, 

10  :  13-18,  March  15,  1916. 
Methods  and  devices  to  help  the  defective  and  deficient. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

751.  ICarquis,  Samuel  S.    The  Ford  idea  in  education.    American  schoolmaster, 

9  :  110-19,  March  1916. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education  aasoda* 
tion,  at  Detroit,  February  23, 1916. 

The  writer,  who  is  tai  the  sociological  department  of  the  Ford  motor  company,  Detroit,  HJdu, 
tells  how  Ford  Is  making  men. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

752.  Certain,  C.  C.    The  ©chool  library.      Progress,  2  :  189-94,  April  1916. 

Tbe  aduxd  lilsrary  moYemoat  and  some  of  its  problBms. 

753.  Haseltane,  Alice  I.    Methods  of  training  children  to  use  the  Library  intelli- 

gently.   Public  libraries,  21  :  160-62,  April  1916. 

754.  JohnBtoiiy  Charles  Hughes.    Library  work  and  the  public  schools.    School 

and  society,  3  :  40a-ll,  March  18,  1916. 

Stcoognphic  report  of  address  betoe  Illinois  state  library  association,  Urbana,  November  6, 
1915. 

755.  Jordan,  Alice  M.    Cooperation  between  the  public  libraries  and  the  high 

schools.     Public  libraries,  21  :  163-65,  April  1916. 

756.  Lamb,  George  H.    Lessons  in  arrangement  and  use  of  Carnegie  free  library, 

Biaddock,  Pa.    Prepared  for  high  school  students.    Braddock,  Pa.,  1915. 
21  p.    8^ 

757.  Severance,  Hexiry  Ormal.    A  library  primer  for  Missouri  high  schools.    Co- 

lumbia, Mo.,  University  of  Missouri,  1915.    30  p.    8^.    (The  University  of 
Missouri  bulletin,    vol.  16,  no.  30.    Library  series  7) 

758.  '^raaon,  ICaxtha.    School   libraries  in  Minnesota.    Binding  and   mending. 

School  education,  35  :  18-19,  March  1916;  18-19,  April  1916. 

The  iSnt  artkde  in  this  series  i^peered  in  the  January  issue  and  diseossed  the  subject  of  the 
adKKd  library  roonL 
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1906. 

*No.  a.  state  school  systems:  Legislatian  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 1904, 
to  Oct.  1, 1906.    Edward  C.  Elliott.    15cts. 

1907. 

*No.  1.  The  continuation  school  in  the  United  States.   Arthur  J.  Jones.    15  cts. 

1908. 

*No.  6.  The  apprenticeship  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education.   Carroll  D.  Wright.   16  cts. 
No.  8.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  tastltutlons  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1907-g. 

1909. 

No.  X  AdnilsBion  of  Chinese  stndents  to  American  colleges.   John  Fiyer. 
*No.  3.  Daily  meals  of  school  chUdren.   Caroline  L.  Hunt.   10  cts. 
No.  5.  Statistles  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  In  1906. 
No.  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1807-1907. 
«No.  8.  A  teacher^  professional  library.   Oassified  list  of  100  titles.   Sets. 
No.  ID.  FdiiBaticn  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.   J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

*Nb.  11.  Statistics  of  State  unlversitleB  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1906-0.   Sets. 

1910. 

*No.  X  State  school  systems:  m.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

1906,  to  Oct.  1,1900.    Edward  C.  EUiott    25  cts. 
*No.  fi.  Amertcan  schoolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Dreeslar.   76  cts. 

1911. 

*No.  1.  Bibliography  of  science  teaching.   6  cts. 

*No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.   William  C.  Ruedlger.   16  cts. 

*No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  education  in  the  public  schools  of 

Baltimore.    10  cts. 
*No.  S.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  ooDeges.    George  D.  Strayer.   10  cts. 
*Now  6.  Qradoate  work  in  mathematics  in  universities  and  in  other  institutions  of  like  grade  in  the  United 

States.   5  cts. 
Vo.  7.  Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  in  oc^eges  and  universities.    6  cts. 
*No.  9.  Mathematics  in  the  technological  schools  of  coUegiate  grade  In  the  United  States.   6  cts. 
*No.  13.  Mathematics  In  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.   16  cts. 
*No.  14.  Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools.   J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Ligfatner  Wltmer, 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayres.    10  cts. 
*No.  15.  Educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reconstructed.    Rarry  E.  King.   10  cts. 
*No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  SUte,  1910-11.    6  cts. 

1913. 

fNo.  1.  A  eoorae  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers.   F.  Mntehler  and  W.  J.  Craig.   6  ots. 

No.  2.  Mathematics  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
*No.  3.  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports.   6  cts. 
•No.  4.  Mathematics  In  technical  secondary  schools  hi  the  United  States.   6  cts. 
•No.  6.  A  study  of  expcsises  of  city  school  systems.   Harlan  Updegrafl.   10  cts. 
•No.  7.  Edocational  status  of  nursing.   M.  Adelaide  Nutting.   10  cts. 
•No.  9.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.   William  S.  Myers.   10  cts. 

No.  11.  Corrent  edocational  topics,  Na  I. 

•No.  13.  Inflnences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics.   6  cts. 
•No.  14.  Roport  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the  intematiooal  commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathe- 

10  cts. 
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*No.  17.  The  Montessori  system  of  eduoatkuL    Anna  T.  Smith.    6  cts. 

*No.  18.  Teaching  lan^o^e  tbrou^  agriculture  and  domestic  sclenoe.   M.  A.  Leiper.   6  ots. 

*No.  10.  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates.   Bailey  B.  Burritt.   10  cts. 

*No.  20.  Readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community.    H.  A.  Brown.   10  ots. 

*No.  22.  Public  and  private  high  schools.    25  cts. 

*No.  23.  Special  collections  in  libraries  in  the  United  States.   W.  D.  Johnston  and  I.  O.  Hudge.   10  ots. 

No.  26.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1910-11. 

No.  27.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Arkansas.   Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
*No.  28.  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C.   Zebulon  Judd.    6  cts. 

No.  29.  Bibliography  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  1900-1012.    D.  E.  Smith  and  C.  Qoldslher.  j 

^0. 30.  Latin-American  universities  and  special  schoob.    Edgar  £.  Brandon.    30  cts.  I 

*No.  31.  Educational  directory,  1912.    10  cts. 

1913. 

*No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1913.    6  cts. 

*No.  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers.   A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wri^t.   5  ots. 

*No.  3.  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  States.   Charles  H.  Handschin.   U  ots. 

*No.  4.  Present  standards  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.   George  E.  liaoLean.   20  ots. 

*No.fi.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.   February,  1913.   Sets. 

*No.  6.  Agricultural  instruction  in  high  schools.   C.  H.  Robison  and  F.  B.  Jenka.   10  cts. 

*No.  7.  College  entrance  requirements.   Clarence  D.  Eingsley.   16  cts. 

*No.  8.  The  status  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States.   A.  C.  Monahan.    15  cti. 

*No.  0.  Consular  reports  on  continuation  schools  in  Prussia.    6  cts. 

*No.  11.  Monthly  record  of. current  educational  publications,  April,  1013.    5  cts. 

*No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 

*No.  13.  Standards  and  tests  for  measuring  the  eiBolency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.   6  ots. 

*No.  14.  Agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 

No.  16.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1913. 
*No.  10.  Bibliography  of  medical  Inspection  and  health  supervision.   16  cts. 
*No.  17.  A  trade  school  for  girls.   A  preliminary  investigation  in  a  typical  manufacturing  dty,  Woroester, 

Mass.    10  cts. 
*Ko.  18.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.   Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.   10  eta« 
*No.  19.  German  industrial  education  and  Its  lessons  for  the  United  States.    Holmes  Beckwlth.    16ets. 
*No.  20.  lUiteracy  in  the  United  States.    10  cts. 

*No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1913.    6  cts. 
*No.  22.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    10  cts. 
*No.  23.  The  Georgia  chib  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  study  of  rural  sociology.   E.  G. 

Branson.    10  cts. 
*No.  24.  A  comparison  of  public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.    Oeorg  Kerschenstelner. 

6  cts. 
*No.  25.  Industrial  education  in  Columbus,  Ga.   Roland  B.  Daniel.    6  cts. 
*No.  26.  Good  roads  arbor  day.    Susan  B.  Slpe.    10  cts. 

*No.  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  publicists.   6  cts. 
*No.  29.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.   Eendrlo  C.  Babcock.    10  cts. 
*No.  81.  Special  features  in  city  school  systems.   10  cts. 
*No.  34.  Pension  systems  in  Great  Britain.    Raymond  W.  Sies.    10  cts. 
*No.  35.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library.    15  cts. 
*No.  36.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-12.    10  cts. 

No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1913.     . 
*No.  38.  Economy  of  time  in  education.    10  cts. 
*No  40.  The  reorganized  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    10  cts. 
*No.  41.  The  reorganization  of  secondary  education.    10  cts. 
*No.  42.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  Winthrop  College.    H.  S.  Browne.    10  cts. 
*No.  43.  Agriculture  and  rural-life  day;  material  for  its  observance.    Eugene  C.  Brooks.    10  cts. 
*No.  44.  Organized  health  work  in  schools.    E.  B.  Hoag.    10  cts. 
*No.  45.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1913.    6  cts. 
*No.  46.  Educational  directory,  1013.    15  cts. 

*No.  47.  Teaching  material  in  Government  publications.    F.  E.  Noyes.    10  ots. 
*No.  48.  School  hygiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.    15  ots. 
*No.  49.  The  Farragut  School,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  school.   A.  C.  Monahan  and  A.  Phffllps. 

10  cts. 
*No.  50.  The  Fltchburg  plan  of  cooperative  industrial  education.    M.  R.  McCann.    10  cts. 
*No.  51.  Education  of  the  immigrant.    10  cts. 
*No.  52.  Sanitary  schoolhouses.    Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.    6  cts. 

No.  53.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1913. 

No.  54.  Consular  reports  on  industrial  education  in  Germany. 

No.  55.  I^islation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  education,  Oct.  1,  1909,  to  Oct.  1, 1912.    James  0. 

Boyktai  and  William  R.  Hood. 
*No.  58.  Educational  system  of  rural  Denmark.    Harold  W.  Foght.   15  cts. 
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No.  59.  BfbUography  of  educatioa  for  1910-11. 

No.  60.  Statistics  of  State  tinJversitltt  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partiaUy  supported  by 
tbe  State,  1913-18. 
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PREFACE, 


By  Joseph  §wain, 

PretiderU  of  Swartkmore  College  and  Chairman  Committee  on  8alarie$f   Tenure,  and 

Pennons,  National  JEducation  AModation, 


Since  the  appointment  of  the  committee  on  salaries,  tenure,  and 
pensions  in  October  of  1911  there  have  been  published  by  the  com- 
mittee, or  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  cooperation 
with  it,  about  1,000  pages  of  literature,  chiefly  on  teachers*  salaries. 
The  report  of  January,  1913,  on  teachers'  salaries  and  cost  of  living, 
was  an  extensive  study  of  economic  conditions  of  teachers  in  four 
representative  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country — namely,  Cin- 
cinnati, New  Haven,  Atlanta,  and  Denver.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  1914,  No.  16,  ''The  Tangible  Rewards  of  Teaching,'' 
was  a  detailed  statement  of  salaries  paid  to  the  several  classes  of 
teachers  and  school  officers  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Bulletin,  1915,  No.  31,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  a  comparative 
study  of  salaries  of  teachers  and  school  officers.  The  study  of  these 
three  publications  wiU  make  clear  to  any  impartial  and  enlightened 
observer  that  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  United  States  are  not  large 
enough  to  provide  properly  for  the  numerous  financial  demands  that 
their  work  makes  upon  them.  (See  ''Teachers'  Salaries  and  Cost  of 
Living,"  pp.  234-235.)  The  overwhelming  consensus  of  view  of 
intelligent  people  in  all  walks  of  life  who  are  famihar  with  present 
conditions  in  the  United  States  is  that  not  only  must  salaries  be 
increased,  but  some  kind  of  a  retiring  allowance  in  the  form  of  a  pen- 
sion or  annuity  must  be  provided  for  all  pubhc  school-teachers  if  we 
are  to  have  a  profession  of  teaching. 

The  studies  thus  far  made  naturally  led  the  committee  to  the  study 
of  pensions.  The  subject  is  both  a  scientific  and  a  social  question. 
Many  pension  systems  have  failed  because  they  had  no  sound  eco- 
nomic basis.  A  system  may  have  a  sound  economic  basis  and  not 
be  in  a  form  acceptable  to  those  who  participate  in  it.  The  commit- 
tee has  brought  experts,  who  have  worked  out  the  scientific  basis 
on  sound  economic  grounds,  and  the  teacher  and  public-school  offi- 
cer together  in  the  hope  that  we  may  have  better  pension  legislation, 
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both  sound  in  theory  and  acceptable  in  practice.  This  has  been  the 
purpose  of  a  series  of  conferences  held  at  Oakland,  Detroit,  and  in 
New  York  City.  It  has  been  found  that  the  subject  of  pensions  is 
little  understood  and  that  much  legislation  has  been  more  than  use- 
less. But  it  is  clear  that  by  cooperation  of  teachers,  officers,  experts, 
and  the  public  a  safe,  sound,  and  efficient  system  can  be  secured  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  the  committee  this  year  has  been  in  two  directions. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Bmr^au  of  Education  the  present  bulletin 
has  been  prepared.  The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  teachers'  pension  movement  in  a  brief  and  summary 
way  and  to  collect  in  convenient  form  pension  legislation  for  pubUc 
school-teachers  in  the  United  States.  This  bulletin  is  a  natural 
introduction  to  the  report  on  teachers'  pensions,  which,  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,  is  now  being  prepared  for  it  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Pension  and  retirement  legislation  for  teachers  has  developed 
rapidly  in  the  past  four  or  five  years.  Local  retirement  funds  have 
in  most  instances  given  way  to  State  systems,  and  there  has  come  a 
general  realization  that  some  plan  of  retirement  for  teachers  is  essen- 
tial in  an  efficient  public-school  system.  To  show  the  extent  of  the 
teachers'  pension  movement  in  a  brief  and  summary  way  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bulletin.  No  attempt  is  made  to  argue  for  or  against 
any  particular  form  of  pension  plan,  or  to  go  analytically  into  the 
history  of  the  pension  movement,  since  these  have  already  been  the 
subject  of  careful  study  by  competent  investigators.  In  the  past 
half  dozen  years  pension  literature  has  been  enriched  by  the  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  commission  on  old-age  pensions,  annuitieS| 
and  insurance  (Boston,  1910),  which  afforded  a  background  for  the 
careful  study  of  teachers'  pensions  in  the  same  State  three  years 
later;  by  various  Government  reports,  including  sunoimaries  of  the 
pension  situation  for  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  of 
"which  the  more  important  are  Senate  Document  No.  823,  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress,  and  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  34  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  (Teachers'  Pensions  in  Great  Britain);  by 
''The  Teacher  and  Old  Age,"  Mr.  Prosser's  survey  of  teachers'  retire- 
ment systems,  which  is  especially  significant  in  its  statement  of  the 
case  from  the  standpoint  of  social  insurance;  and  by  the  numerous  con- 
tributions of  the  Carnegie  Foimdation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, which,  based  on  practical  experience  in  the  administration  of  col- 
lege pensions,  properly  emphasize  the  fundamental  actuarial  problems 
involved  in  the  making  of  pensions  for  any  class  of  employees.* 

The  present  bulletin  seeks  to  show  the  existing  situation  in  the 
various  States;  to  outline  the  plans  that  have  been  adopted,  and 
give  some  indication  of  the  results;  and  to  reproduce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  studying  teachers'  pensions  several  of  the  pension  laws 
now  on  the  statute  books. 

STATES  HAVING  PENSION  SYSTEMS. 

State  systems  of  pensions  or  retirement  for  public-school  teachers 
are  maintained  in  33  States.  Of  these,  21  are  State-wide  in  their 
application,  5  affect  two  or  more  cities  in  the  State,  and  7  apply  to 
a  single  city  or  county. 

- ,  -  -        -  ,      - .  I       ■ 

>  See  espoeJally  the  Tenth  Annual  Beport  (1915)  and  Bulletin  No.  ^ 
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The  21  States  having  State-wide  pension  systems  are:  Arizona, 
California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gaji,  Minnesota,  Montuia,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.' 


Of  the  other  States,  the  Alabama  system  affects  only  Mobile  County, 
which  includes  the  city  of  Mobile;  the  Colorado  law  covers  Denver, 
Pueblo,  and  Colorado  Springs;  Connecticut  has  separate  laira  affect- 
ing New  Haven  and  New  London;  and  Delaware's  system  is  for 
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Wilmington  only.  FennsylyAnia  has  a  local  option  law  under  which 
U  cities  have  eetahlished  retirement  systems.  The  Kansas  law 
affects  "all  cities  of  the  first  class" — Topeka,  Kansas  City,  and 
Wichita.  Kentucky  has  one  law  affecting  Louisville  ("  all  cities  of 
the  first  class"),  and  another  affecting  Lexington,  Covington,  New- 


port, and  Paducab  ("alt  cities  of  the  second  class").  The  Louisiana 
act  applies  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans;  the  Nebraska  law  affects 
Omaha  only;  Oregon's  optional  law  has  been  availed  of  by  the  city 
of  Portland;  Tennessee  has  a  retirement  system  for  Chattanooga, 
and  the  West  Viiginia  law  applies  to  the  city  of  Wheeling. 
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DATES  OP  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PENSION  SYSTEMS. 

The  teachers'  pension  movement  is  a  recent  development  in  the 
United  States.  The  teachers'  retirement  fund  x>[  New  Jersey  dates 
from  1896.  The  Ohio  noncontributory  plan  was  adopted  in  1897. 
In  1907  Rhode  Island  estabhshed  a  State-wide  retirement  system  on 
a  noncontributory  basis.  Virginia  enacted  pension  legislation  in 
1908,  Colorado  and  Nebraska  in  1909,  and  Louisiana  in  1910. 

Most  of  the  development  in  teachers'  pensions  has  come  since 
1911.  Four  States  created  systems  in  that  year  (Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, New  York,  Wisconsin);  2  in  1912  (Arizona  and  Kentucky);  4 
in  1913  (California,  Maine,  Utah,  and  Vermont);  3  in  1914  (Ken- 
tucky— for  cities  of  the  second  class — ^Massachusetts,  and  North 
Dakota);  and  10  in  1915  (Alabama,  lUinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  and 
West  Virginia). 

TYPES  OF  PENSION  PLANS. 

Contributory  systems,  supported  partly  by  public  funds  and  partly 
by  contributions  from  the  teachers,  prevail  in  21  States,  13  having  a 
State-wide  pension  law  and  8  having  local  systems.  These  21  States 
are:  California,  Connecticut  (New  London),  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky  (cities  of  the  second  class),  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.  New  Jersey's  twofold  system,  comprising  a 
retirement  plan  supported  by  the  teachers  and  a  straight  pension 
paid  by  the  State,  is  in  effect  a  contributory  system,  the  teachers 
insuring  themselves  against  disability  and  the  State  insuring  them 
against  old  age. 

The  noncontributory  plan,  w^ere  the  State  finances  the  entire 
scheme  without  the  aid  of  contributions  from  the  teachers,  is  in  force 
in  eight  States — Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Maine,  Maryland,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Tennessee.*  Although  six  of  these 
are  States  with  State-wide  systems,  the  total  number  of  teachers 
aflEected  is  not  lai^e  as  compared  with  States  having  the  contributory 
system.  ^ 

The  teachers  finance  the  pension  system  entirely  without  the  help 
of  public  funds  in  Utah,  Michigan,*  Kentucky  (cities  of  the  first 
class),  and  Louisiana  (New  Orleans),  and  in  one  of  the  two  systems 
in  New  Jersey,  as  described  elsewhere.^ 

1  For  Now  Jersey,  see  preceding  paragraph;  see  also  Appendix  C. 

*  For  example,  Arizona  had  5  pensioners  in  1016  and  New  Hampshire  65. 
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PROVISION  FOR  REFUNDS. 

Few  States  make  provision  for  refund  of  money  paid  in  by  teachers 
on  the  contributory  plan.    Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  that 
refunds  the  total  amount,  with  interest,  in  case  of  death  or  resigna- 
tion.   Indiana  pays  back  the  actual  amount  contributed,  but  without 
interest,  and  Utah  refunds  the  full  amount  at  death.    In  nine  States — 
Kansas,   Kentucky    (Louisville),   Louisiana,   Michigan,   Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — one-haK  the 
amount  paid  in  is  refunded  in  case  of  death  or  resignation.    The  Illi- 
nois plan  allows  a  return  of  one-haU  the  amount  contributed  if  the 
teacher  resigns  before  completing  15  years  of  service.    The  Kentucky 
system  affecting  cities  of  the  second  class  provides  for  a  refund  of 
three-fourths  the  amount  contributed,  in  case  of  death  or  resignation. 
Five  States — Connecticut  (New  Haven),  Kansas,  Ohio,  West  Vii^inia, 
and  Virginia — ^provide  for  full  return  of  all  amounts  contributed  in 
case  of  dismissal,  Vii^inia  adding  interest  at  6  per  cent.    In  Delaware 
the  payment  of  refunds  is  made  optional  with  the  board  of  retirement. 

1  TlM  oonstltotiooality  of  the  Michigan  law  Is  In  qiMStion,  howeyer.    See  note  to  table. 
>Sm  table. 
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ADDITIONAL    NOTES    ON    THE   TEACHERS'   PENSION    SITUATION 

IN  THE  VARIOUS    STATES. 

[Compiled  from  special  reports  by  State  officials.] 

Arizona. — ^What  we  have  ia  not  a  pension  law  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term;  it  is 
more  of  a  direct  payment  out  of  the  State  school  fund  to  a  few  of  our  worthy  pioneer 
teachers  in  this  State. 

CO.  Case,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruction. 

Arlansas. — There  is  no  law  in  this  State  authorizing  a  pension  or  retirement  system 
for  school-teachers,  and  no  authority  in  the  law  whereby  such  system  could  bo  placed 
in  operation  in  any  of  the  cities  or  counties  of  the  State. 

Geo.  B.  Cook,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  InstnuUion, 

Florida. — ^There  is  no  law  whatever  in  Florida  granting  pensions  to  teachers,  nor  do 
I  know  of  any  county  or  city  in  the  State  that  grants  such  pensions.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  a  bill  providing  for  teachers*  pensions  was  introduced  in  our  State  legislature 
and  received  considerable  support  but  did  not  pass. 

W.  N,  Sheats,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Georgia. — There  are  no  laws  of  State-wide  force  concerning  this  subject.  Any  local 
system,  however,  has  the  right  to  pension  teachers  if  desired.  In  two  or  three  places 
movements  have  been  inaugurated  for  this  purpose. 

M.  L.  BRrrTAiN,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Idaho. — ^We  have  no  pension  system  for  teachers  in  this  State.  This  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  State's  youth,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  our  State  are  young  and 
have  not  felt  the  necessity  of  the  pension  system .  Of  course,  as  the  State  develops  and 
our  teachers  serve  long  tenure  in  schools  in  this  State,  this  question  will  undoubtedly 
arise.  A  large  number  of  our  teaching  force  are  transient — with  us  two  or  three  years, 
perhaps  a  little  longer,  and  then  they  move  on  to  the  farther  western  States,  to  Alaska, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  our  teaching  body  is  not  a 
permanent  one  by  any  means.    Consequently,  the  question  of  pensions  has  not  become 

a  problem  with  us  at  all. 

Bernice  McCoy,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Illinois. — The  Illinois  State  teachers'  pension  and  retirement  fund  was  established 
by  the  forty-ninth  general  assembly  and  the  law  went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1915. 
It  is  still  rather  early  to  properly  judge  the  sentiment  in  regard  to  change,  extension, 
or  alteration  of  the  existing  plan.  As  yet  our  efforts  have  been  largely  occupied  in 
putting  into  operation  the  law  and  developing  the  system  of  administration. 

D.  F.  NiCKOLS,  Secretary  Teachers^  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund. 

Iowa. — ^We  do  not  have  such  a  law  [relating  to  teachers*  pensions]  in  this  State. 
An  effort  has  been  made  at  each  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  past  four  years,  but  so 
far  we  have  been  unsuccessful. 

A.  M.  Deyoe,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Maine. — ^The  law  provides  that  pensions  shall  be  granted  to  teachers  on  three  dif- 
ferent bases:  Those  who  have  taught  between  25  and  30  years  receive  $150;  those  who 
have  taught  between  30  and  35  years  receive  $200;  and  those  who  have  taught  more 
than  35  years  receive  $250.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  also  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  one-half  these  amounts  to  teachers  who  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  but  whose  service  ended  prior  to  the  school  year  next  preceding  the  30th  day 
of  September,  1913. 

The  form  of  administration  is  simple.  Upon  presentation  of  proper  proof  of  age 
and  service  a  certificate  is  granted  to  the  applicant,  and  thereafter  an  application 
blank  is  filed  by  the  pensioner  at  the  end  of  each  three-month  period.    Upon  receipt 
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of  tlus  application  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  certifies  to  the  governor  and 

council  the  amount  due  each  pensioner  and  payment  is  made  directly  by  the  treasurer 

of  State. 

Patson  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Mastadnisetts. — ^Bfost  of  the  teachers  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  system. 
There  is  a  feeling  among  some  of  the  teachers,  however,  that  a  disability  feature  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  law.  There  are  two  disability  bills  before  the  legislature  at  the 
present  time  and  also  a  bill  which  provides  that  the  interest  allowed  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  members  be  changed  from  3  "per  cent  to  the  amount  actually  earned. 

Clayton  L.  Lent,  Secretary  Teachers*  Retirement  Board, 

Minnesota, — ^This  is  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  this  law.  It  is  giving  quite 
general  satis&ction.  The  young  teachers  object  to  the  compulsory  feature,  and  teach- 
ers who  have  served  for  many  years,  but  who  quit  before  the  law  was  passed,  complain 
because  of  ineligibility  to  membership.  The  only  way  such  teachers  can  qualify 
is  by  returning  to  the  service  and  teaching  for  five  years  in  the  State.  It  is  too  early 
to  make  any  prediction  as  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  but  thus 
fu  its  provisions  seem  to  meet  with  general  satisfaction. 

E.  T.  Critchett,  Secretary  Teachers*  Insurance  and  Retirement  Fund. 

Missouri. — ^We  have  no  law  in  Missouri  on  the  subject  of  teachers'  pensions.  St. 
Louis  has  had  a  system  of  pensions  for  some  years,  but  it  is  a  private  arrangement. 
Some  years  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  and  a  hard  fight  made  to  pass  a  law  providing 
for  a  retiring  fund  for  teachers,  but  it  failed  of  approval  in  both  house  and  senate. 

Howard  A.  Gass,  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Montana. — ^The  law  has  not  yet  been  in  force  long  enough  to  make  it  possible  to 
give  any  report  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  law.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  any 
one  to  be  retired  under  the  law  for  at  least  three  years  yet. 

H.  H.  Swain,  Secretary  Retirement  Salary  Fund  Board. 

New  Hampshire. — One  point  in  the  law  needs  to  be  amended.  Section  8,  the  last 
paragraph,  states:  "Preference  being  given  to  those  certified  as  entitled  in  the  order 
of  their  age."  Every  quarter  there  is  a  change  made  in  the  list  of  pensioners,  inas- 
much as  the  $10,000  is  already  more  than  taken  up.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  drop 
ofif  the  youngest  on  our  list  if  pensioners  coining  in  since  the  last  payment  are  older. 
This  is  a  pretty  trying  situation,  and  in  some  way  will  havu  to  be  amended.  We 
have  on  our  list  to-day  65  pensioners  and  15  of  these  are  under  the  age  now  when  a 

pension  can  be  allowed. 

Harriet  L.  Huntress,  Deputy  State  Superintendent. 

New  Mexico. — ^This  State  has  no  arrangements  whatever  concerning  pensions  or 
retiroment  plans.  It  is  just  lately  that  an  interest  has  been  awakened  in  this  matter, 
and  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  legislation  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  pensions  for  teachers  in  the  not  distant  future. 

FiLADELPO  Baca,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

New  York. — ^The  teachers'  retirement  plan  in  this  State  is  more  than  meeting  the 
expectation,  I  think,  of  its  most  ardent  advocates.  One  of  the  chief  factors,  if  not  the 
most  important  one,  in  such  pension  schemes  is  the  administration  of  the  fund,  neces- 
sitating  conservative,  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  board  in  considering  persons 
for  the  annuitant  list.  Generally  I  believe  the  plan  is  meeting  not  only  the  needs, 
but  is  having  the  cheerful  cooperation  of  the  teachers,  superintendents,  and  other 
school  officials  of  the  State. 

E.  G.  Lantman,  Secretary  Teachers*  Retirement  Fund  Board. 

North  Carolina. — ^This  State  does  not  have  a  pension  system  to  take  care  of  its 
teachers.    The  city  of  Raleigh  has  adopted  a  pension  system,  however. 

C.  E.  McIntosh,  Chief  Clerhf  Department  of  Education. 
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Oklahoma. — ^We  hsve  no  legislation  providing  lor  teachers'  pensions  in  Oklahoma. 
I  do  not  believe  a  law  providing  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers  has  ever  been  proposed 
by  the  l^^sUiture  in  this  State.  We  know  of  no  cities  in  Oklahoma  in  which  penston 
or  retirement  plans  are  in  operation. 

R.  H.  Wilson,  SiaU  Superintendent  of  Public  Inetruetion, 

Penne^flvania, — Under  our  constitution  pensions  can  only  be  paid  for  service  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  of  the  State  or  the  United  States.  For  this  reason  we  have  not  been 
able  to  pass  a  general  [teachefs']  pension  law  for  the  entire  State. 

Nathan  0.  Schabffbr,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Ineiruction. 

South  Dakota, — ^Thus  far  South  Dakota  has  made  no  provision  for  teachers'  pemdons. 
The  matter  has  been  discussed  in  the  State  legislature  at  different  times,  but  no  act 
has  been  passed  making  any  provision  whatever  for  teachers  who  have  devoted  the 
beet  part  of  their  lives  to  the  State's  service.  We  have,  therefore,  no  pension  system 
of  any  kind  operating  under  State  management. 

0.  H.  Lcroo,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Imtruetion. 

Texae. — ^Texas  has  never  enacted  any  laws  relative  to  teachers'  pensions  or  retire- 
ment funds.  In  so  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  school  commimities  in  this  State  that 
have  in  operation  any  such  plan. 

W.  F.  DouGHTT,  State  Superintendent  ofEducaHon. 

UkJi. — ^WMle  the  law  under  which  the  teachers'  retirement  association  was  organ- 
ised was  passed  in  1913,  the  actual  organising  of  the  association  did  not  take  place 
until  1915.    It  is  not  possible,  so  soon  after  the  organization,  to  say  just  how  the  law 

will  be  received. 

£.  G.  GowANB,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Inetruetion, 

Virginia. — ^The  investment  of  the  permanent  pension  fund  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  board  of  education.  All  money  collected  is  turned  over  to  the  second 
auditor  of  Virginia  and  is  deposited  by  him  with  the  State  trea8iu*er.  Bonds  belonging 
to  the  permanent  fund  are  deposited  with  the  second  auditor  for  safekeeping.  All 
money  is  disbursed  by  warrant,  drawn  on  second  auditor  and  signed  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Our  system  has  proved  quite  satisfactory  and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  those 
teachers  i^o  have  been  forced  to  retire  from  active  service. 

R.  G.  Stbarnbs,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Wa^ington, — Our  pension  bill  was  voted  down  at  the  last  sessiim  of  the  legislature; 
so  that  we  have  no  law  at  all  on  school  pensions.  There  is  no  city  in  our  State  that 
has  a  pensi(m  or  retirement  plan.  We  will  continue  our  effort  until  we  secure  this 
legislation. 

Mrs.  JosBFHiNB  0.  Prbston,  State  Superintendent  ofPvhlie  Inetruetion. 

Wieoonein. — ^The  law  seems  to  be  giving  quite  general  satisfaction  in  the  State  and 
during  the  recent  legislature  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  for  retaining  the  law  and 
strengthening  it  in  such  ways  as  were  found  necessary. 

R.  £.  LovKLAND,  Secretary  Teachers^  Ineuranee  and  Retirement  Fund. 

Wyoming. — ^Wyoming  has  no  system  of  teachers'  pensions  in  force  either  as  a  State 
institution  or  established  locally  in  any  county  or  commimity.  There  has  been  some 
agitation  for  the  past  few  years  looking  toward  the  passage  of  some  legislation  which 
would  create  such  a  retirement  fund,  but  as  yet  nothing  definite  has  been  accomplished. 

EorrH  K.  0.  Clark,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Inetruciion. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


TYPICAI«  PBN8ION  AND  RETIREMENT  LAWS. 


MASSACHUSETTS  »  (1913). 

Section  1.  The  following  words  and  phrases  as  used  in  this  act,  unless  a  different 
meaning  is  plainly  required  by  the  context,  shall  have  the  following  meanings: 

(1)  ''Retirement  system  "  shall  mean  the  arrangement  provided  in  this  act  for  pay- 
meDt  of  annuities  and  persons  to  teachers. 

(2)  ''Annuities"  shall  mean  payments  for  life  derived  from  contributions  from 
teachers. 

(3)  "Pensions^'  shall  mean  payments  for  life  derived  from  contributions  from  the 
Commonwealth. 

(4)  "Teacher"  shall  mean  any  teacher,  principal,  supen'isor,  or  superintendent 
employed  by  a  school  committee^  or  board  of  trustees,  in  a  public  day  school  within 
the  Conmionwealth. 

(5)  "Public  school"  shall  mean  any  day  school  conducted  within  this  Common- 
wealth under  the  order  and  superintendence  of  a  duly  elected  school  committee, 
tod  also  any  day  school  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  471  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  1911. 

(6)  "Reg:ular  interest"  shall  mean  interest  at  3  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded 
annually  on  the  last  day  of  December  of  each  year. 

(7)  "Retirement  board "  shall  mean  the  teachers*  retirement  board,  as  provided  in 
nction  4  of  this  act. 

(8)  "Retirement  association"  shall  mean  the  teachers'  retirement  association,  as 
pro\'ided  in  section  3  of  this  act. 

(9)  "Expense  fund"  shall  mean  the  fund  pro\dded  for  in  paragraph  numbered  1 
in  section  5  of  this  act. 

(10)  "Annuity  fund"  shall  mean  the  fund  provided  for  in  paragraph  numbered 
2  in  section  5  of  this  act. 

(11)  "Pension  fund"  shall  mean  the  fund  provided  for  in  paragraph  numbored  3 
in  section  5  of  this  act. 

(12)  *•  School  year"  shall  mean  the  12  months  from  the  lat  day  of  July  of  any 
year  to  the  30th  of  June  next  succeeding. 

(13)  "Assessment"  shall  mean  the  annual  payments  to  the  annuity  fund  by  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 

BSTABLISHMBNT  OF  A  TEACHERH'  RETIItEMBNT  8T8TEM. 

Sec.  2.  A  teachers'  retirement  system  shall  be  established  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
1914. 

teachers'  RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Sec.  3.  A  teachers'  retirem^it  association  shall  be  oiganized  among  the  teachera 
in  the  public  schools  as  follows: 

(1)  All  teachen,  except  those  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section,  who  enter 
the  service  of  the  public  schools  for  the  first  time  on  or  after  July  1, 1914,  shall  become 
thereby  members  <^  the  association. 

'  >  Contribatory  plan. 
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(2)  All  teachers,  except  those  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section,  who  shall 
have  entered  the  service  of  the  public  schools  before  June  30,  1914,  may,  at  any  time 
between  July  1,  1914,  and  September  30,  1914,  upon  application  in  writing  to  the 
commissioner  of  education,  become  members  of  the  retirement  association.  Any 
teacher  failing  to  do  so  may  thereafter  become  a  member  of  the  retirement  associa- 
tion by  paying  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  assessments,  together  with  r^ilar  interest 
thereon,  that  he  would  have  paid  if  he  had  joined  the  retirement  association  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1914. 

(3)  Teachers  in  the  service  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  not  be 
included  ns  members  of  the  retirement  association. 

STATE   teachers'   RETIBEMENT   BOARD. 

Sec.  4.  (1)  The  manSigement  of  the  retirement  system  is  hereby  vested  in  the 
teachers'  retirement  board,  consisting  of  seven  members — the  insurance  commit 
sioner  for  the  Commonwealth,  the  bank  commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth,  the 
commissioner  of  education  for  the  Commonwealth,  three  members  of  the  retirement 
association,  and  one  other  person.  Upon  organization  of  the  retirement  association 
the  members  thereof  shall  elect  from  among  their  number,  in  a  manner  to  be  approved 
by  the  insurance  commissioner,  the  bank  commissioner,  and  the  commissioner  of 
education,  three  persons  to  serve  upon  the  retirement  board,  one  member  to  serve  for 
one  year,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years;  and  thereafter  the  members  of  the 
retirement  association  shtjil  elect  annually  from  among  their  number,  in  a  manner  to 
be  approved  by  the  retirement  board,  one  person  to  serve  upon  the  retirement  board 
for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  seventh  member  of  the  retirement  board  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  the  other  six  to  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year.  On  a  vacancy 
occurring  on  the  board,  a  successor  of  such  person  whose  place  has  become  vacant 
shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  his  predecessor  to  serve  until  the  next  annual 
election.  Until  the  organization  of  the  retirement  association  and  the  election  of 
three  representatives  therefrom,  the  insurance  commissioner,  the  bank  commissioner, 
and  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  be  empowered  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
retirement  board. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  retirement  board  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  from  the  expense  fund  of  the  retirement  association  for  any 
expenditures  or  loss  of  salary  or  wages  which  they  may  incur  through  serving  on  the 
board.  All  claimii  for  reimbursement  on  this  account  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  governor  and  council. 

(3)  The  retirement  board  shall  have  power  to  make  by-laws  and  regulations  not 
in(!onsistent  with  the  pro\dfiions  of  this  act,  and  to  employ  a  secretary  who  shall  give 
a  bond  in  such  amount  as  the  board  shall  approve,  and  clerical  and  other  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  salaries  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board,  with  the  approval  of 
the  governor  and  council. 

(4)  The  retirement  board  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  retirement  allowances 
and  such  other  expenditures  as  are  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(5)  The  retirement  board  shall  adopt  for  the  retirement  system  one  or  more  mortality 
tables,  and  shall  determine  what  rates  of  interest  shall  be  established  in  connection 
with  such  tables,  and  may  later  modify  such  tables  or  prescribe  other  tables  to  repre- 
sent more  accurately  the  expense  of  the  retirement  system,  or  may  change  such  rates 
of  interest,  and  may  determine  the  application  of  the  changes  made. 

(6)  The  retirement  board  shall  perform  such  other  functions  as  are  required  for  the 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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CREATION  OF  FUNDS. 

I.    _' 

Sec.  5.  The  funds  of  the  retirement  system  shall  consist  of  an  expense  fund,  an 
annuity  fund,  and  a  pension  fund. 

(1)  The  expense  fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  shall  be  appropriated  by  the 
general  coiurt  from  year  to  year  on  estimates  submitted  by  the  retirement  bosuxl  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  administration  of  this  act,  exclusive  of  the  payment  of 
retirement  allowances. 

(2)  The  annuity  fund  shall  consist  of  assessments  paid  by  members  of  the  retire- 
ment association  and  interest  derived  from  investments  of  the  annuity  fiuid.  Each 
member  of  the  retirement  association  shall  pay  into  the  annuity  fund,  by  deduction 
from  his  salary  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  9,  paragraph  5,  of  this  act,  such 
aaseBsments  upon  hia  salary  as  may  be  determined  by  the  retirement  board.  The  rate 
of  aseeasment  shall  be  established  by  the  retirement  board  on  the  first  day  of  July  of 
each  year  after  a  prior  notice  of  at  least  three  months,  and  shall  at  any  given  time 
be  uniform  for  all  members  of  the  retirement  association,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  3 
per  cent  nor  more  than  7  per  cent  of  the  members'  salary:  Provided,  however,  That  when 
the  total  sum  of  assessments  on  the  salary  of  any  member  at  the  rate  established  by  the 
retirement  board  would  amount  to  more  than  |100  or  less  than  $35  for  any  school  year» 
mich  member  shall  in  lieu  of  assessments  at  the  regular  rate  be  assessed  |100  a  year  or 
$35  a  year  as  the  case  may  be,  payable  in  equal  installments  to  be  assessed  for  the 
number  of  months  during  which  the  schools  of  the  conununity  in  which  such  member 
18  employed  are  commonly  in  session.  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association 
who  shall  for  30  years  have  paid  r^;ular  assessments  to  the  annuity  fund  a6  provided 
herein,  shall  be  exempt  from  further  assessments;  but  such  member  may  thereafter, 
if  he  so  elects,  continue  to  pay  his  assessments  to  the  fimd.  No  member  so  electing 
shall  pay  further  assessments  after  the  total  sum  of  assessments  paid  by  him  shall  at 
any  time  have  amounted,  with  regular  interest,  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  an 
annuity  of  $500  at  age  60;  and  interest  thereafter  accruing  shall  be  paid  to  the  member 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

(3)  The  pension  fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  shall  be  appropriated  by  the 
general  court  from  time  to  time  on  estimates  submitted  by  the  retirement  board  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  pensions  provided  for  in  this  act. 

PATlffENT  OF  RETHIBMBNT  ALLOWANCES. 

Sec.  6.  (1)  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association  may  retire  from  service  in 
the  public  schools  on  attaining  the  age  of  60  years,  or,  at  any  time  thereafter,  if  inca- 
pable of  rendering  satisfactory  service  as  a  teacher,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
retirement  board,  be  retired  by  the  employing  school  committee. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association  on  attaining  the  age  of  70  years  shall 
be  retired  from  service  in  the  public  schools. 

(3)  A  member  of  the  retirement  association  after  his  retirement  under  the  pro\i8ions 
of  paragraphs  numbered  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  section,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
annuity  fund,  as  he  shall  elect  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  on  the  basis  of  tables 
adopted  by  the  retirement  board — (a)  An  annuity  payable  in  quarterly  payments, 
to  which  the  sum  of  his  assessments  under  section  5,  paragraph  (2),  with  regular 
interest  thereon,  shall  entitle  him;  or  (6)  an  annuity  of  less  amount,  as  determined 
by  the  retirement  board  for  the  annuitants  electing  such  option,  payable  in  quarterly 
payments,  with  the  provision  that  if  the  annuitant  dies  before  receiving  payments 
equal  to  the  sum  of  his  assessments  under  section  5,  paragraph  (2),  with  r^gulu*  interest, 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  the  difference  between  the  total  amount  of  said  payments 
and  the  amount  of  his  contributions  with  regular  interest  shall  be  paid  to  his  legal 
representatives. 
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(4)  Any  member  of  the  retirement  usociatton  receiving  payments  of  an  annuity 
as  provided  in  paragraph  numbered  (3)  of  this  section  shall,  if  not  rendered  ineligible 
therefor  by  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  this  act,  receive  with  each  quarterly  payment 
of  his  annuity  an  equal  amount  to  be  paid  from  the  pension  fund  as  directed  by  the 
retirement  board. 

(5)  Any  teacher  who  shall  have  become  a  monber  of  the  retirement  association 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  numbered  (2)  of  section  3,  and  who  shall  have 
served  15  years  or  more  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  not  less  than  five 
of  which  shall  immediately  precede  retirement,  shall,  on  retiring  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  retirement  allowance 
as  follows:  (a)  Such  annuity  and  pension  as  may  be  due  under  the  provisions  of 
paragr^hs  numbered  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  section;  (()  an  additional  pension  to  such  an 
amount  that  the  sum  of  this  additional  pension  and  the  pension  provided  in  paragra{^ 
(4)  of  this  section  shall  equal  the  pension  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitied  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  if  he  had  paid  30  assessments  on  his  average  yearly  wage  for 
the  15  years  preceding  his  retirement  and  at  the  rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment: Prwidedj  (1)  lliat  if  his  term  of  service  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  have  been 
over  30  yean  the  thirty  assessments  shall  be  reckoned  as  having  b^gun  at  the  time  of 
his  entering  service  and  as  drawing  regular  interest  until  the  time  of  retiranent; 
A7id further  provided j  (2)  that  if  the  sum  of  such  additional  pulsion  together  with  the 
annuity  and  pension  provided  for  by  paragraphs  numbered  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  section 
is  less  than  $300  in  any  one  year,  an  additi<nial  sum  sufficient  to  make  an  annual 
retirement  allowance  of  $300  shall  be  paid  from  the  pension  fund. 

(6)  If  at  any  time  it  is  impossible  or  impracticable  to  consult  the  original  records 
as  to  wages  received  by  a  member  during  any  period,  the  retirement  board  shall 
determine  the  pension  to  be  paid  under  paragraph  numbered  (5)  (6)  of  this  section  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  they  may  l>e  able  to  obtain. 

WFTHDRAWAT.   AND   REIN8TATBMBNT. 

Sec.  7.  (1)  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association  withdrawing  from  service 
in  the  public  schools  before  becoming  eligible  to  retirement  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  annuity  fund  all  amounts  contributed  as  assessments,  together  with  regular 
interest  thereon,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  If  such  withdrawal  shall  take  place  before  10  annual  assessments  have  been  paid , 
the  total  amount  to  which  such  member  is  entitled  as  determined  by  the  retirement 
board  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  him  in  four  annual  installments. 

(3)  If  such  withdrawal  shall  take  place  after  10  annual  assessments  have  been  paid 
the  amount  so  refunded  shall  be  in  the  form  of  such  annuity  for  life  based  on  the  con- 
tributions of  such  member,  together  with  regular  interest  thereon,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  retirement  board  according  to  its  annuity  tables,  or  in  four  annua 
installments,  as  such  members  may  elect. 

(4)  If  a  member  of  the  association  withdrawing  and  receiving  payments  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraphs  numbered  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section,  shall  die  before  the  amount 
of  such  payments  equals  the  amount  of  his  contributions  to  the  annuity  fund  with 
regular  interest,  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  such  payments  and  the  amount 
of  his  contributions  with  regular  interest  shall  be  paid  to  his  legal  representatives. 

(5)  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association  who  shall  have  withdrawn  from  service 
in  the  public  schools  shall,  on  being  reemployed  in  the  public  schools,  be  reinstated 
in  the  retirement  association  in  accordance  with  such  plans  for  reinstatement  as  the 
retirement  board  shall  adopt. 

(6)  If  a  member  of  the  retirement  association  shall  die  before  retirement,  the  fuQ 
amount  of  his  contributions  to  the  annuity  fund  with  regular  interest  to  the  day 
of  his  death  shall  be  paid  to  his  legal  representatives. 
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TAXATION,  ATTACHMB^^TS,  AND  ABSIGNMS^NTS. 

8sc.  8.  That  portion  of  the  salary  or  wages  of  a  member  deducted  or  to  be  deducted 
under  this  act,  the  right  of  a  member  to  an  annuity  or  pension,  and  all  his  rights  In  the 
funds  of  the  retirement  syst^n  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  from  the  operation 
of  any  laws  relating  to  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  and  shall  not  be  attached  or  taken 
upon  execution  or  other  process  of  any  court.  No  assignment  of  any  right  in  c^  to 
said  funds  diall  be  valid.  The  funds  of  the  retirement  system,  so  far  as  invested  in 
personal  property,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Sec.  9.  (1)  The  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth 
gbaUy  before  raiploying  in  any  teaching  position  any  person  to  whom  this  act  may 
apply,  notify  such  person  of  his  duties  and  obligations  under  this  act  as  a  condition 
oi  his  employment. 

(2)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year  the  school  committee  of  each  town  and  dty 
in  the  Commonwealth  shall  cretify  to  the  retirement  board  the  names  of  all  teachers 
to  whom  this  act  shall  apply. 

(3)  The  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  C<Hnmonwealth  shall,  on  the 
first  day  of  each  calendar  month,  notify  the  retirement  board  of  the  employment  of 
new  teachers,  removals,  withdrawals,  changes  in  salary  of  teachers,  that  shall  have 
occurred  during  the  month  preceding. 

(4)  Under  the  direction  of  the  retirement  board  the  school  conmiittee  of  each  town 
or  city  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  furnish  such  other  information  as  the  boaid  may 
require  relevant  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  board. 

(5)  The  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth  shall,  as 
directed  by  the  retirement  board,  deduct  from  the  amount  of  the  salary  due  each 
teacher  employed  in  the  puUic  schools  of  such  city  or  town  such  amoimts  as  are  due 
as  contzibutionB  to  the  annuity  fund  as  prescribed  in  this  act,  shall  send  to  the  treas- 
vrer  of  said  town  or  city  a  statement  as  voucher  for  such  deductions,  and  shall  send 
a  duplicate  statement  to  the  secretary  of  the  retirement  board. 

(6)  The  school  conmiittee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  keep 
0uch  records  as  the  retirement  board  may  require. 

DUTIES  OF  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES. 

8sc.  10.  In  administering  this  act  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  schools  conducted 
in  accordance  with  chapter  471  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1911,  the  boards  of  trustees  of 
said  schools  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  perform  all  the  duties  prescribed 
lor  school  committees  under  this  act. 

CUSTODY  AND  INVESTMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

Bmc.  11.  (1)  The  tieasuzer  of  each  town  or  city  in  the  Commonwealth  on  receipt 
hoBk  the  school  committee  or  board  of  trustees  of  the  voucher  for  deductions  hom  the 
teachers'  salaries  provided  for  in  section  9  shall  transmit,  monthly,  the  amounts 
specified  in  such  voucher  to  the  secretary  of  the  retirement  board. 

(2)  The  secretary  of  the  retirement  board  shall  monthly  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Cnnmonwealth  all  sums  collected  by  him  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  AU  lands  of  the  retirement  system  shall  be  in  custody  and  charge  of  thetreas- 

mter  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  treasurer  shall  invest  such  fimds  as  are  not  re- 

quired  lor  current  disbursements  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 

^governing  the  investment  of  sinking  funds.    He  may,  whenever  he  sells  securities, 

'deliver  the  securities  so  sold  upon  receiving  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  may  execute 

any  or  all  documents  necessary  to  transfer  the  title  thereto. 
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(4)  The  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  make  such  payments  to  membera  of 
the  retirement  association  from  the  annuity  fund  and  pension  fund  as  the  retirement 
board  shall  order  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  sections  6  and  7  of  this  act. 

(5)  On  or  before  the  third  Wednesday  in  January  the  treasurer  of  the  Gonmionwealth 
shall  file  with  the  insurance  commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth  and  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  retirement  board  a  sworn  statement  exhibiting  the  financial  condition  of 
the  retirement  system  on  the  Slst  day  of  the  preceding  December  and  its  financial 
transactions  for  the  year  ending  at  such  date.  Such  statement  shall  be  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  retirement  board  and  approved  by  the  insurance  commissioner. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  OTHER  RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Sec.  12.  (1)  No  person  required  to  become  a  member  of  the  association  under  the 
provisions  of  x>aragraph  (1)  of  section  3  of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  any  other  teachers'  retirement  system,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
funds  raised  by  taxation,  or  to  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  498  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  1908,  or  chapter  589  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  as  amended  by  chapter 
617  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1910. 

(2)  No  member  of  the  retirement  association  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  any  pen- 
sion as  described  in  section  6  of  this  act  who  is  at  the  time  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
paid  from  funds  raised  in  whole  or  in  part  from  taxation  under  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 498  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  or  chapter  589  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  as  amended 
by  chapter  617  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1910,  or  of  any  other  act  providing  pensions  for 
teachers,  providing  that  this  paragraph  dball  not  be  construed  as  applying  to  the 
Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Association. 

REIMBURSEMENT   OF  CITIES   AND  TOWNS. 

Sec.  13.  (1)  Whenever,  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1914,  a  town  or  city  retires  a 
teacher  who  is  not  eligible  to  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  section  6,  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  act,  and  pays  to  such  teacher  a  pension  in  accordance  with  chapter  498  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  or  chapter  589  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  as  amended  by 
diapter  617  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1910,  and  the  school  committee  of  said  town  or  city 
certifies  under  oath  to  the  retirement  board  to  the  amount  of  said  pension,  said  town 
or  city  shall  be  reimbursed  therefor  annually  by  the  Commonwealth:  Provided^  That 
no  such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  excess  of  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the  retire- 
ment board,  to  which  said  teacher  would  have  been  entitled  as  a  pensioner,  had  be 
become  a  member  of  the  retirement  association  under  the  provisions  of  section  3, 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  act. 

(2)  On  or  before  the  fijrst  Wednesday  of  January  of  each  year  the  retirement  board 
shall  present  to  the  general  court  a  statement  of  the  amount  expended  previous  to  the 
preceding  1st  day  of  July  by  cities  and  towns  in  the  payment  of  pensions  under  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  for  which  such  cities  and  towns  should  receive 
reimbursement.  On  the  basis  of  such  a  statement  the  general  court  may  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  reimbursement  of  such  cities  and  towns  up  to  such  1st  day  of 
July. 

JURISDICTION   OF  COURT. 

Sec  14.  The  superior  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  equity  upon  petition  of  the 
insurance  commissioner  gr  of  any  interested  party  to  compel  the  observance  and 
restrain  the  violation  of  this  act  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the 
retirement  board  hereunder. 
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REFERBNDTTM  AND  REPEAL. 

Skc.  15.  Upon  the  x)etition  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  legal  voters  of  any  city 
or  town  tha(  has  adopted  chapter  498  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  this  question  shall 
be  sobmitted,  in  case  of  a  city,  to  the  voters  of  such  city  at  the  next  city  election,  and, 
in  case  of  a  town,  to  the  voters  of  such  town  at  the  next  annual  town  meeting,  and  the 
vote  shall  be  in  answer  to  the  question  to  be  placed  upon  the  ballot:  "Shall  an  act 
passed  by  the  general  court  in  the  year  1908,  entitled  '  An  act  to  authorize  cities  and 
towns  to  establish  pension  funds  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools,'  be  repealed?'' 
and  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  thereon  at  such  election  or  meeting  shall  vote  in  the 
affirmative,  said  act  shall  be  repealed  in  such  city  or  town. 

Sec.  1G.  So  much  of  chapter  498  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908  as  authorizes  its  submis- 
aon  to  the  voters  of  a  city  or  town  for  acceptance  after  the  passage  of  this  act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  17.  This  act  shall  tako  effect  upon  its  passage. 

MINNESOTA  »  (1915). 

Section  1.  The  word  teacher  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  any  teacher,  super- 
visor, principal,  superintendent,  or  certified  librarian  employed  in  any  educational  or 
administrative  capacity  in  the  public  schools  of  Minnesota,  or  in  any  educational, 
correctional,  or  charitable  institution  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  this  State, 
excepting  those  employed  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  term  "Member  of 
the  fund  association,''  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  mean  and  include  every 
teacher  (as  herein  defined),  who  shall  contribute  to  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and 
Retirement  Fund  by  the  payment  of  the  dues  hereinafter  provided  by  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  better  compensating  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
and  making  the  occupation  of  "teacher"  in  this  State  more  attractive  to  qualified 
persons,  there  is  hereby  established  for  the  State  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Teachers' 
insurance  and  retirement  fund,"  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  have  served  not  less 
than  20  years  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  Said  fund  shall  be  secured  from  the 
following  sources: 

First.  From  assessments  on  the  members  of  the  fund  association  according  to  the 
following  schedule:  For  the  first  five  years  of  teaching  service,  $5  per  year;  for  the 
second  five  years,  flO  per  year;  for  the  next  ten  years,  |20  per  year;  for  the  next  five 
years,  f30  per  year.  Provided^  That  when  the  regular  annual  salary  as  teacher  of  any 
member  of  the  fimd  association  shall  have  reached  |1,500  or  more  said  member  shall 
be  assessed  upon  a  percentage  basis  as  follows:  One  and  one-half  per  centum  per 
annum,  but  not  more  than  |20  per  year,  for  the  first  ten  years  of  service  as  a  teacher; 
and  2  x>er  centum  per  annum,  but  not  more  than  $40  per  year,  for  each  successive  year 
of  service  as  teacher:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  annual  assessments  based  on 
a  percentage  rate  be  less  for  any  year  than  the  flat  rate  assessments  for  a  single  year  of 
the  corresponding  period,  said  assessment  period  to  cover  not  more  than  25  years  in 
all,  after  which  all  assessments  shall  cease. 

Second.  From  all  money  and  property  received  as  donations,  gifts,  legacies,  devises, 
bequests,  or  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  said  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement 
fund. 

Third.  From  all  interest  arising  from  investments  of  the  money  belonging  to  said 
fond. 

Fourth.  From  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  1  mill,  which  is  hereby  levied  annually  on  all 
the  taxable  property  located  in  that  part  of  the  State  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  after  the  valuation  of  said  property  has  been  equalized  by  the  State;  said  tax  to 

>  Contributory  plan. 
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be  collected  by  the  same  officiab  and  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  taxes  in  said  State,  all  moneys  received  from  the  tax  hereby  levied  to  be  paid 
into  and  become  a  part  of  the  said  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund. 

The  assessments  upon  the  members  of  the  fund  association  hereinbefore  referred  to 
shall  be  paid  in  as  many  equal  monthly  payments  as  there  are  months  in  the  school 
year  for  which  the  teachers'  salaries  are  paid,  and  such  assessments  shall  be  deducted 
by  the  several  boards  of  education  or  managing  bodies  from  the  salaries  of  teachers  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Credit  on  period  of  service  may  be  allowed  to  applicants  for  membership  for  periods 
of  employment  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  law ;  but  in  such  case  the  applicant  must 
pay  arrearages  at  the  above  rates  for  the  period  of  service  for  which  credit  is  so  allowed 
under  rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees,  hereinafter  referred  to,  and  the  rules 
adopted  by  said  board  shall  be  uniform  in  their  operation  as  to  all  persons  affected. 
In  case  any  teacher  has  retired  for  any  cause  before  he  or  she  has  paid  in  fees  a  sum 
equal  to  the  full  amount  of  fees  required  for  the  annuity  applied  for  and  to  which  such 
teacher  is  entitled  by  period  of  service,  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  first  year's 
annuity  to  such  teacher  such  sum  as  will  make  the  total  amount  paid  by  said  teacher 
equal  to  the  full  amount  of  said  fees. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  each  board  of  education  or  managing  body 
required  by  law  to  draw  the  warrants  or  orders  for  payement  of  salaries  of  teachers  to 
deduct  and  withhold  from  each  month's  salary  due  to  such  teacher  the  amount  which 
such  teacher  is  required  to  pay  into  said  insurance  and  retirement  fund  as  herein 
specified,  and  at  the  time  of  such  deduction  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  such 
deduction  shall  be  furnished  to  such  teacher. 

Such  board  of  education  or  other  managing  body  shall,  between  the  1st  and  15th  of 
January  and  between  the  Ist  and  15th  of  July  of  each  year,  forward  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  in  which  such  school  district  is  situated  a  statement,  verified  by  the 
secretary  or  clerk  thereof,  showing  the  amount  of  money  so  retained  from  each  teacher 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  with  said  statement  shall  transmil 
the  entire  amount  so  retained  to  the  treasurer  of  said  county;  and  in  case  any  school 
district  is  situated  in  more  than  one  county  such  report  and  remittance  shall  be  sent 
to  the  senior  county.  Said  board  of  education  or  other  managing  body  shall  also, 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  July  of  each  year,  transmit  to  the  county  superintendent 
a  statement  showing  the  name  of  each  teacher,  the  number  of  months  of  school  taught 
during  the  year  for  which  the  statement  is  made,  the  number  of  months  which  consti- 
tute a  school  year  in  said  district  or  institution,  and  the  total  amount  withheld  from 
the  salary  of  each  teacher  for  the  school  year  preceding,  showing  also  the  number  of 
years  each  of  said  teachers  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  that  district.  If  no 
teacher  in  such  public  school  or  other  educational  institution  comes  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  said  report  shall  state  such  fact  and  thall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of 
the  clerk  or  secretary.  The  failure  of  any  member  of  a  school  board,  board  of  educa- 
tion, or  other  body  having  the  management  of  any  educational  institution  to  periorm 
any  of  the  duties  herein  required  of  them  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Each  county  superintendent  shall,  each  year  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  September, 
report  under  oath  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  teachers'  insurance  and  retire- 
ment fund,  giving  an  itemized  summary  of  the  statements  received  by  him  from  the 
school  boards  and  other  educational  managing  bodies,  showing  the  total  amount  with- 
held from  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  said  county  for  the  benefit  of  said  insurance  and 
retirement  fund .  Between  the  15th  and  30th  day  of  January  and  between  the  15th  and 
30th  day  of  July  of  each  year  the  county  treasurer  of  each  county  shall  transmit  to  the 
State  treasurer  all  moneys  received  from  the  boards  of  education  or  other  managing 
bodies  of  school  districts  or  other  educational  institutions,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  shall  certify  under  oath  to  the  correctness  of  the  amoimt  so 
received  and  transmitted.    The  State  treasurer  shall  credit  all  moneys  received 
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tmder  the  pioviaionB  of  thlB  act  to  the  State  teachers'  inauzance  and  retirement  fund: 
Fnvikd  howeoer,  That  the  State  treasurer,  the  several  county  treasurers,  and  the 
tieftsuzen  of  the  various  school  districts  shall  be  officially  liable  for  the  receipt,  hand- 
liog,  and  disbuisement  of  all  moneys  coming  into  their  hands  belonging  to  the  said 
State  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund,  and  the  securities  on  the  official  bonds 
of  each  of  said  treasurers  shall  be  liable  for  such  money  the  same  as  for  all  other  moneys 
belonging  to  the  school  funds  of  this  State. 

Ssc.  4.  The  management  of  the  fund  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  five  trustees, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  "board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retire- 
ment fund."  Said  board  shall  be  composed  of  the  following  persons:  The  State 
nipeiintendent  of  education,  the  State  auditor,  the  attorney  general,  and  two  members 
of  the  fund  asBociatlon,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  fund  asaodation 
at  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  educational  associatbn 
and  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  two  years,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  January 
next  succeeding  their  election,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  elective  members,: 
who  shall  assume  office  inmiediately  after  their  election  and  serve— one  for  one  year 
and  one  for  two  years— from  the  first  Monday  of  January  next  succeeding  their  election, 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected.  Vacancies  in  the  elective  membership  of  the 
board  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  said  board  of  trustees,  the  appointee  to  serve 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  fund  association,  when  the  members  of  said  fund  associa- 
tion shall  elect  a  trustee  or  trustees  to  serve  for  the  unexpired  term  or  terms.  No 
peison  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees  or  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
fund  association  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  fund 
asM>ciation  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  or  election. 

In  the  interval  between  the  passage  of  this  act  and  the  time  when  the  first  elective 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  assume  office,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the 
superintendent  of.  education,  the  State  auditor  and  the  attorney  general  shall  consti- 
tute a  temporary  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund 
and  shall  be  empowered  to  peform  the  duties  of  said  board. 

Said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  frame  by-laws  for  its  own  government,  not 
iDoonsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  modify  them  at  pleasure;  to  elect  one 
of  its  own  members  as  president  of  the  board  and  to  provide  and  enforce  all  rules  and 
Rgulations  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act;  to  elect  a  secretary, 
who  shall  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  to  fix  the  salary  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  secretary;  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  warrants  by  the  State 
auditor  on  the  State  treasurer  for  the  payment  out  of  said  fund  of  all  annuities  or  bene- 
fits payable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  of  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  and  other 


All  Implications  for  annuities  or  benefits  under  this  act  must  be  made  to  said  board. 
In  passing  upon  said  applications  said  board  may  summon  witnesses  and,  in  the  case 
of  applications  founded  on  disability,  may  require  any  applicant  to  submit  to  a  medical 
examination  at  his  or  her  own  expense  and,  in  the  case  of  all  applicants,  may  conduct 
any  reasonable  investigation  to  determine  the  justice  of  any  claim  submitted.  It 
may  sue  or  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insurance 
and  retirement  fund,  and  in  all  actions  brought  by  or  against  it  said  board  shall  be 
represented  by  the  attorney  general.  Said  board  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  State 
govenunent,  but  in  any  action  brought  againBt  it  by  any  person  claiming  to  be  a 
beneficiary  of  said  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund  it  shall  not  claim  inunu- 
^-         nity  from  suit. 

It  flihall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  invest  as  much  of  the  funds  in  its  hands  as  shall 
not  be  needed  for  current  purposes.  Such  investments  shall  be  made  in  the  same 
dasB  of  securities  as  those  in  which  the  school  funds  of  the  State  are  required  to  be 
invested,  and  all  securities  taken  upon  such  investments  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
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State  treasurer;  but  in  case  of  neceaalty  such  securities  may  be  sold  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  current  purposes.  No  such  sale  shall  be  made  except  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  said  board,  such  vote  to  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  its  proceedings.  All 
^interest  obtained  from  such  investments  shall  be  placed  in  the  general  fund,  to  be 
used  for  current  purposes.  A  suitable  office  in  the  capitol,  with  suitable  furniture 
and  necessary  office  supplies,  shall  be  provided  by  the  proper  State  officer  for  the 
use  of  said  board  of  trustees.  ^ 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  meet  annually  at  the  office  of  the  secretary,  in 
the  State  capitol,  on  the  second  Saturday  in  September,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the 
board.  Speical  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time  on  the  call  of  the  president  of  said 
board  or  by  any  three  members  thereof.  The  State  auditor,  State  superintendent  of 
education,  and  attorney  general  shall  serve  as  members  of  said  board  without  addi- 
tional compensation,  but  the  elective  members  of  said  board  shall  be  entitled  to 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  day  and  necessary  expenses  while  attending  all 
meetings  of  said  board,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  insurance  and  retirement  fund.  '> 

Sec.  6.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  insurance  and  retirement  fund  shall  begin  on  the  Ist 
day  of  August  and  ^all  end  on  the  31st  day  of  July.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  pre* 
sent  annually  to  the  fund  association  at  its  annual  meeting  h«:einfater  provided  for, 
a  report  of  the  condition  of  said  funds  for  the  last  preceding  year,  which  shall  include 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  the  fund,  together  with  a  list  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries thereof  and  of  the  securities  in  which  said  fund  is  invested.  A  copy  of  said 
report  shall  be  sent  to  the  governor,  a  copy  shall  be  retained  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  education,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  county  superintendent,  city  superin* 
tendent,  graded  school  principal,  and  the  superintendent  or  president  of  each  State 
educational  institution.  This  report  shall  be  published  in  the  biennial  report  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  education. 

Sec.  7.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  shall  be  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  teachers'  insur- 
ance and  retirement  fund,  and  his  general  bond  to  the  State  shall  cover  any  liabilities 
for  his  acts  as  treasurer  of  said  fund .  He  shall  receive  all  moneys  payable  to  said  fund 
and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  warrants  issued  by  the  State  auditor  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Said  treasurer  shall 
give  receipts  for  all  moneys  received  by  him  for  said  fund,  shall  keep  full  and  correct 
account  of  the  financial  transactions  connected  therewith,  and  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  board  of  trustees  at  its  annual  meeting  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
and  other  financial  transactions  connected  with  said  fund. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  employed  as  teacher,  when  this  act  takes  effect,  in  any  public 
school  in  this  State  or  in  any  other  educational  institution  included  in  section  1  of  thia 
act  shall  be  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  the  fund  association  and  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  act,  if  application  be  made  in  writing  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  teachers*  insurance  and  retirement  fund  on  or  before  September  1,  1917.  At 
the  time  of  making  application  to  the  board  of  trustees  as  herein  provided,  such 
teachers  shall  notify  the  local  school  board  or  managing  body  of  the  institution  in 
which  he  or  she  is  employed,  in  writing,  of  his  or  her  election  to  come  within  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  authorize  said  board  or  managing  body  as  a  part  of 
said  notice  to  deduct  or  withhold  on  every  pay  day  from  his  or  her  salary  the  amount 
which  he  or  ehe  would  pay  into  the  fund,  as  specified  in  section  2. 

Any  person  who  shall  accept  employment  in  this  State  as  a  teacher,  as  hereinabove 
defined,  after  September  1, 1915,  and  who  shall  not  have  been  employed  in  this  State 
at  the  time  this  act  takes  effect,  shall  by  virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  such  employ- 
ment become  subject  to  all  tenns,  provisions,  and  conditions  of  this  act,  and  shall 
become  a  member  of  the  fund  association. 

Sec.  9.  Any  member  of  the  fund  association  who  shall  have  rendered  20  years  or  more 
of  service  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  1  year  of  which  may  have  been  a  leave 
of  absence  for  study,  and  at  least  15  years  of  which,  including  the  last  5  immediately 
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preceding  the  term  of  retirement,  have  been  spent  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 
and  who  ceases  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher  for  any  reason,  shall  be  retired  at  his  or 
her  own  request  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  receive  an  annuity  in- accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

For  20  years  of  service,  $360;  for  21  years  of  service,  |380;  for  22  years  of  service, 
$410;  for  23  years  of  service,  $440;  for  24  years  of  service,  $470;  for  25  years  of  service, 
$500. 

In  computing  the  time  of  service  of  a  teacher  the  length  of  the  legal  school  year 
in  the  district  or  institution  where  such  service  was  rendered  shall  constitute  a  year, 
provided  such  a  year  shall  not  be  lees  than  seven  months.  In  a  calendar  year  credit 
Bhall  be  allowed  for  only  one  year  of  service.  If  a  teacher  teaches  for  only  a  fractional 
put  of  any  year,  credit  shall  be  given  for  such  fractional  part  of  a  year  as  the  term 
of  service  rendered  shall  bear  to  the  legal  school  year  of  such  district  or  institution, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  legal  year  be  less  than  seven  months. 
Such  annuities  shall  be  paid  quarterly. 

Any  teacher  who  shall  become  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  after  having 
served  as  teacher  for  15  years,  10  of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  State,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  an  annual  benefit  from  the  insurance  and  retirement  fund  equal  to  aa 
many  twentieths  of  the  full  annuity  for  20  years  as  the  term  of  total  service  rendered 
by  such  teacher  bears  to  20  years. 

Any  person  retiring  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  return  to  the  work  of 
teaching  in  said  public  schools,  butduring  said  term  of  teaching  the  annuity  or  benefit 
paid  to  such  person  shall  cease.  Said  annuity  shall  again  be  paid  to  such  person 
upon  his  or  her  further  retirement. 

Sec.  10.  In  the  event  that  any  member  of  the  fund  association  ceases  to  be  a 
teacher  in  the  State  and  thereby  terminates  membership  in  the  fund  association 
before  drawing  an  annuity,  such  member  shall,  if  application  be  made  in  writing  to 
the  board  of  trustees  within  six  months  after  his  or  her  resignation,  be  entitled 
to  the  return  of  the  fund  without  interest  of  such  sum  as  shall  equal  one-half  of  all 
moneys  paid  into  the  fund  by  such  teacher:  Provided  fur  tker.  That  in  the  event  such 
teacher  subsequently  returns  to  teaching  in  Minnesota  and  thereby  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  said  association,  such  teacher  shall  be  required  to  refund  to  said  insurance  and 
retirement  fund  the  amount  so  drawn  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
per  annum,  such  sum  to  be  refunded  within  one  year  from  his  or  her  return.  In 
case  of  the  death  of  any  member  of  this  fund  association  before  an  annuity  shall  have 
been  drawn  from  said  fund,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  refund  to  hiB  or  her  estate, 
heiTB,  or  assigns  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  that  actually  paid  into  the  fund  by  said 
member. 

Sbc.  11.  The  annuity  so  created  shall  not  be  subject  to  assignment  or  seizure  on 
legal  process  against  any  beneficiary. 

Sbc.  12.  The  board  of  trustees  may  ratably  reduce  the  annuities  provided  in  this 
act  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  the  condition  of  the  fund  shall  require 
luch  reduction. 

Sbc.  13.  Annuities  may  be  granted  by  the  board  of  trustees  at  any  time  after  the 
paosage  of  this  act,  such  annuities  beginning  at  the  date  on  which  the  grant  is  made, 
bat  no  payments  shall  be  made  before  September  1,  1916. 

Sbc.  14.  At  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  educational  asso- 
ciation in  1915,  those  teachers  who  have  qualified  as  members  of  the  fund  assoda- 
tion  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  this  act  shall  meet  at  the  call 
oCthe  State  superintendent  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  electing  from  said  members 
li  oC  the  fund  association  two  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insur- 
[  ance  and  retirement  fund,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  annually  thereafter  at  the 
ii'.  time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  the 
board  of  trustees  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  fund  association  for  the 
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purpose  of  electing  one  or  more  memb«»,  as  ooAy  be  required,  of  mid  board  ol  tnuteeai 
Bikd  heaiipg  the  anoual  report  ol  aaid  board,  and  of  transacting  any  other  busineai  that 
'  may  piopwly  come  before  sud  meeting. 

Seo.  15:  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  city  of  the  first  class  in  this  State. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE »  (1915). 

Sbction  1.  Any  woman  who,  being  on  the  Ist  day  of  September,  1915,  or  thereafter, 
of  the  age  of  55  yean,  and  who  for  30  years  shall  have  been  employed  as  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  or  some  other  State,  or  in  such  other  schools  in  this  or  some 
other  State  as  are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  State  or  town  or  school  district  appro- 
priation and  are  under  public  management  and  control,  15  years  of  which  employment, 
including  the  10  years  preceding  her  ceasing  to  teach,  shall  have  been  in  some  of  the 
before-mentioned  schools  of  this  State,  and  who  shall  have  been  retired,  or  shall  vol- 
untarily  have  retired,  from  active  service,  shall,  upon  her  formal  application  directed 
to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  upon  the  certification  by  the 
said  superintendent  to  the  governor  and  council,  as  hereinafter  provided,  receive 
from  the  State  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1916,  or  for  such  part  of  said  year  as  she 
may  be  so  retired,  a  pension  at  the  rate  for  the  full  year  of  50  per  cent  of  the  average 
annual  salary  of  such  teacher  for  the  five  yeans  last  preceding  her  ceasing  to  teach. 
In  figuring  such  average,  deductions  from  the  teacher's  pay  for  absence  or  other  causes 
during  said  five  years*  period  shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of  teacher's  salary. 

Sec  2.  Retired  male  teachers  shall  receive  pensions  upon  the  same  terms  as  those 
set  forth  for  women  in  this  act:  Provided^  however^  That  any  man,  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  full  pension,  must  be  of  the  age  of  60  years  and  must  have  taught  35  years. 

Sec.  8^  No  person  shall  receive  a  pension  under  the  terms  of  this  act  unless  such 
person  shall,  at  the  time  of  application  for  such  pension,  hold  a  State  teacher's  certifi* 
cate  or  a  service  certificate  issued  under  the  authority  of  chapter  49,  Laws  of  1895,  and 
amendments  thereto,  or  a  similar  certificate  issued  by  the  chief  educational  officer  of 
another  State  or  country  having  standards  of  certification  equivalent  to  those  of  this 
State :  Providedy  That  this  limitation  as  to  certification  shall  not  apply  to  teachers  who 
have  permanently  ceased  to  teach  before  the  passage  of  this  act. 

S EC.  4 .  Any  retired  teacher  of  the  required  age  who  shall  before  ceasing  to  teach  have 
taught  15  years  in  this  State,  including  10  years  immediately  preceding  such  ceasing 
to  teach,  but  shall  not  have  taught  in  all  for  35  years,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  or  30  years 
in  the  case  of  a  woman,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  proportion  of  the  full  pension  herein 
provided  as  the  actual  total  number  of  years  tau^t  bears  to  35  in  the  case  of  a  man  or 
to  30  in  the  case  of  a  woman. 

Sec.  5.  Any  teacher  forced  to  retire  because  of  physical  or  mental  disability  before 
reaching  the  age  of  60,  if  a  man,  or  of  55  if  a  woman,  shall,  if  otherwise  entitled  to  a 
pension  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  receive  a  pension  based  upon  the  proportion 
of  the  full  pension  which  the  total  number  of  years  taught,  plus  the  number  of  years 
of  enforced  retirement,  bears  to  35  in  the  case  of  a  man,  or  to  30  in  the  case  of  a  w<Mnan, 
not  exceeding,  however,  the  full  pension. 

Sec.  6.  In  computing  the  nimiber  of  years  of  actual  service  of  any  teacher  befmre 
retirement,  no  deduction  shall  be  made  for  leaves  of  absence  during  sickness  or  disa- 
bility, provided  after  such  sickness  or  disability  the  teacher  resumed  teaching;  but 
deduction  shall  be  made  for  time  the  teacher  is  engaged  in  some  other  gainful  occupa- 
tion. 

Sec.  7.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1915,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  formulate  rules 
and  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  slutll  give  such 
publication  to  the  same  as  he  may  deem  desirable.    But  the  unsupported  statement 

^  Nooooatribtttory  ptaa. 
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of  the  applicftnt  for  a  pension,  whether  sworn  or  unsworn,  shall  not  be  considered  as 
proof  of  any  iauct  necessary  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  to  receive  such 
pension. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shM  investigate  all  applica- 
tions received  for  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  shall,  on  or  before  the 
30th  day  of  November,  1915,  and  quarterly  thereafter,  certify  to  the  governor  and 
council  the  names  of  the  persons  who  are  entitled  to  pensions  under  the  provisions  of 
tlueact,  and  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coimcil,  shall  draw  war- 
lints  on  the  State  treasurer  for  payment  of  the  pensions  in  favor  of  said  persons.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  in  quarterly  installments.  In  case  one-quarter  of  the  appro- 
priation herein  made,  lees  expense  of  administration,  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the 
quarterly  installments  of  all  of  the  persons  certified  to  the  governor  and  council  as 
entitled  thereto,  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  draw 
wurants  to  the  amount  of  only  one-quarter  of  the  appropriation,  less  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration^  preference  being  given  to  those  certified  as  entitled  in  the  wder  of  their 
««e. 

Sec.  9.  Every  pension  shall  terminate  upon  the  death  of  the  recipient,  and  the  pro- 
portional part  of  the  pension  due  at  the  time  of  such  death  shall  be  paid  to  the  legal 
leprasentative  of  the  deceased. 

Sec.  10.  All  penaions  granted  or  payable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
tnd  are  hei^by  made  exempt  from  levy  upon  execution  and  from  attachment  upon 
trustee  process. 

Sec.  11.  The  sum  of  $10,000  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August 
31, 1916,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  21,  1915. 


APPENDIX  B. 


TEACHERS'  PENSIONS.^ 

By  Clyde  Furst, 

Secretary  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 


The  fundamental  principles  of  a  pension  system  may  bo  stated  briefly.  Only  those^ 
however,  who  have  studied  the  great  mass  of  pension  literature  are  likely  to  give  full 
acceptance  to  them  at  once.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand,  for  example,  that  a  non- 
contributory  pension  is  the  most  costly  to  the  beneficiary — that  free  pensions,  paid  by 
a  government  or  other  agency,  are  in  the  long  run  so  expensive  that  the  individual  can 
not  a£Ford  to  trust  his  future  to  them. 

Among  those,  however,  who  have  given  thorough  study  to  pensions,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  needs  of  those  whom  the  systems  are  intended  to  serve,  and  who  have 
followed  the  history  of  the  breakdown  of  one  system  after  another,  there  is  practical 
agreement  that  the  following  fundamental  principles  are  applicable  to  all  pension 
systems  which  involve  large  groups. 

I.  A  pension  is  but  one  feature  of  the  relief  system  needed  by  any  given  group. 
Only  a  minority  of  those  who  become  teachers,  or  government  employees,  or  machin- 
ists, will  live  to  enjoy  a  pension,  however  provided.  A  relief  system  mtist  be  planned 
with  special  reference  to  the  group  it  is  intended  to  serve.  Among  railroad  employees 
the  risk  of  accident  is  greater  than  among  teachers.  Sickness  is  a  risk  common  to 
teachers  and  railroad  employees,  but  teachers  are  better  able  to  deal  with  it  as  individ- 
uals. In  general,  a  relief  system  will  undertake  only  those  capital  risks  of  life  which 
can  best  be  met  by  cooperative  effort.  In  the  case  of  teachers  death,  dependence  in 
old  age,  and  disability  are  such  risks. 

II.  A  pension  system  can  be  operated  successfully  only  in  a  fairly  homogeneous 
group;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  members  of  the  group  live  imder  like  conditions,  are 
subject  to  similar  risks,  and  have  rates  of  pay  which  are  comparable. 

III.  A  relief  system,  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  must  include  practically  all  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  Otherwise  those  who  most  need  its  benefits  are  least  likely  to 
enjoy  them. 

IV.  Two  plans  have  been  followed  in  the  establishment  of  pension  systems  for  large 
groups: 

The  Reserve  Plan,  under  which  the  necessary  reserve  for  each  beneficiary  is  set 
aside  year  by  year.  This,  with  the  acciunulated  interest,  will  provide  the  pension 
when  it  may  become  due. 

The  Cash  Disbursement  Plan,  under  which  pensions  are  simply  paid  out  of  current 
funds  such  as  those  provided  by  government  appropriations  or  from  an  endowment. 

1  Read  before  the  National  Education  Association,  New  York,  July  A.    Reprinted  here  from  "School 
and  Society."  Vol.  IV,  No.  83,  pp.  164-1S9,  July  29, 1910. 
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The  8Bme  pension  benefits  may  be  paid  under  both  plans,  but  the  cost  under  the 
reserve  plan  is  measured  by  the  percentage  of  the  pay  roll  necessary  to  accumulate 
fature  pensions,  while  the  cost  under  the  cash  disbursement  plan  is  measured  by  the 
percentage  of  the  annual  pay  roll  required  for  the  full  pension  benefits.  The  cost 
under  the  reserye  plan  is  a  constant  factor,  which  in  the  case  of  a  college  t.eacher  would 
entail  a  payment  of  from  4  to  6  per  cent  of  his  pay  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  col- 
lege. The  cost  under  the  cash  disbursement  plan  is  a  changing  and  constantly 
increasing  factor  which  may  eventually  amount  to  20  per  cent  of  the  active  pay  roll 
or  more.  The  reserve  plan  adapts  itself  to  a  contributory  pension,  the  cash  disburse- 
ment plan  to  a  free  pension  paid  without  the  participation  of  the  beneficiary. 

y.  Systems  offering  a  free  pension  upon  the  cash  disbursement  plan  have  repeat- 
edly broken  down  through  their  great  cost,  unless  upheld  by  the  resources  of  a  gov- 
ernment. Even  in  governmental  pensions  the  cost  has  mounted  to  such  proportions 
as  to  endanger  the  permanency  of  the  system.  Under  a  free  pension  system  every 
tendency  is  toward  increase.  No  actuarial  computation  can  take  account  of  the 
charitable,  political,  and  social  influences  which  tend  to  increase  the  load.  Experi 
ence  shows  also  that  the  beneficiaries  of  a  free  pension  system  in  time  become  dissat- 
isfied, and  claim  that  such  pensions  are  merely  deferred  pay  and  that  they  benefit 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

VI.  The  employee  entering  his  vocation  and  looking  forward  over  a  span  of  30  to 
40  years  to  the  protection  of  a  pension  is  most  of  all  concerned  in  its  security.  If  he 
is  to  plan  his  life  upon  the  use  of  a  pension  at  an  agreed  age,  he  desires  above  all  abso- 
lute certainty  that  the  pension  will  be  ready  at  the  date  named.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  this  can  be  assured  except  by  setting  aside  year  by  year  the  reserve  necessary 
to  provide  it.  Nothing  short  of  a  contract  providing  this  reserve  will  give  him  such 
security,  and  this  he  can  get  only  by  a  participation  in  the  accumulation  of  the 
reserve. 

VII.  A  pension  S3rstem  on  the  reserve  plan,  sustained  by  joint  contributions  of 
employer  and  employee,  is  therefore  not  only  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  form  of 
pension  system,  but  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  cost  can  be  ascertained  in  ad- 
vance, in  which  the  question  of  pension  is  separated  from  the  question  of  pay,  and 
it  is  the  only  form  of  pension  which  can  be  permanently  secure.  The  man  of  30, 
whether  he  be  teacher,  Government  clerk,  or  industrial  worker,  can  be  sure  of  the 
pension  promised  35  years  in  advance  only  when  it  rests  upon  this  economic  basis. 

The  justification  of  pensions  for  teachers,  in  particular,  is  economic,  social,  and 
educational.  Economically  the  work  of  an  organization  is  not  effective  unless  there  is 
a  satisfactory  method  of  retiring  aged  or  infirm  workers.  Only  a  satisfactory  pension 
Bjrstem  can  prevent  either  the  dismissal  of  aged  or  infirm  teachers  without  resources 
or  the  sacrifice  of  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  in  order  to  continue  the  employment  of 
teachers  who  are  no  longer  capable  of  good  work.  Socially,  men  and  women  of  char- 
acter, intelligence,  and  devotion  are  willing  to  perform  difficult  social  services  that 
are  poorly  paid;  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  them  also  to  face  old  age  and  disability 
without  the  prospect  of  some  protection.  Educationally,  there  is  great  need  to 
secure  and  retiun  able  teachers  in  the  schools.  ~  At  present  only  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  15  per  cent  of  the  women  who  enter  teaching  make  it  a  permanent 


For  all  of  these  reasons  the  development  of  pension  systems  for  teachers  has  been 
rapid  and  widespread  in  the  United  States.  Ten  were  founded  between  1890  and 
1900;  25  between  1900  and  1910;  and  31  between  1910  and  1915.  More  than  half  of 
our  States  now  have  some  form  of  pensions  for  teachers. 

The  cost  of  a  pension  system  for  teachers  may  be  borne  by  the  teacher  alone,  by 
the  public  alone,  or  by  the  teacher  and  the  public  together.  If  the  cost  b  borne  by 
the  teacher  alone,  he  can  scarcely  afford,  out  of  a  small  salary,  to  sot  aside  enough 
money  to  purchase  adequate  protection,  and  the  public  fails  to  fulfill  a  plain  obliga* 
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tion.  If  the  cost  ia  borne  by  the  public  ftloiie,  the  money  is  really  taken  from  the 
teachers'  salaries  without  their  agreement,  cooperation  is  weakened,  and  the  teach- 
ezB  suffer  in  independence  and  lose  an  incentive  to  personal  thrift.  When  the  cost  is 
borne  by  the  teachers  and  the  pubUc  together,  the  teacher  rec^ves  appropriate 
reward  and  protection,  and  both  the  teacher  and  the  public  meet  an  economic,  social, 
and  educational  obligation.  The  principle  of  cooperation  between  the  teacher  and 
the  public  is  recognized  by  most  of  the  pension  systems  that  are  now  in  operation. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  cooperation,  however,  is  not  00  satisfactory. 
Only  a  dozen  systems  relate  the  amount  of  the  public  contribution  to  that  of  the 
teacher.  In  these  cases  it  ranges  from  one-half  to  three  times  that  of  the  teacher,  being 
usually  an  equal  amount.  Frequently  public  money  is  expected  from  sources  which 
bear  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  pensions.  Excise,  inheritance, 
license  or  transfer  receipts,  or  deductions,  fines,  or  forfeitures  from  teachers'  salaries 
for  absence  or  illnesB,  or  from  tuitions  of  nonresident  students,  do  not  furnish  a  reliable 
basis  for  pensions.  Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  expectation  of  paying  pensions,  when 
they  fall  due,  from  current  school  or  other  funds,  without  any  assurance  that  these 
funds  will  be  adequate,  or  from  special  or  general  appropriations,  without  any  cer- 
tainty that  such  appropriations  will  be  made.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  limit  in 
advance  the  sums  that  may  be  taken  from  such  sources,  thus  reducing  the  proportion 
of  the  pension  that  can  be  paid,  or  leaving  the  whole  question  of  payment  largely  to 
accident.  Because  of  these  facts,  no  teacher  can  be  certain  that  any  pension  system 
now  in  existence  will  or  can  pay  any  pension  that  has  been  promised. 

The  only  way  in  which  security  can  be  obtained  is  for  the  contribution  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  teacher,  to  be  paid  in  annually  and  set  aside  to  accumulate  against 
the  time  when  it  will  be  needed.  Thb  also  is  the  only  economical  method.  Any  sjrs- 
tem  which  agrees  to  pay  a  pension  from  current  fimds  after  the  teacher  retires,  plans 
to  spend  two  or  three  times  as  much  money  for  that  pension  as  would  be  required  if 
sums  were  set  aside  each  year  to  accumulate  It  during  the  teacher's  period  of  service. 

Pension  systems  for  teachers  in  the  United  States,  moreover,  are  so  organized  at 
present  that  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  estimate  the  cost  of  any  one  of  them.  The 
probable  length  of  life  of  a  teacher  in  service  or  after  retirement  may  be  estimated  with 
a  fair  degree  of  safety  from  the  tables  of  mortality  that  have  been  developed  by  the 
life-insurance  companies,  although  it  begins  to  appear  that  teachers  live  longer  than 
other  people.  Estimates  of  the  likelihood  of  diABibility,  however,  and  the  probable 
length  of  life  after  retirement  because  of  disability  are  still  without  an  adequate  basis. 
It  will  be  a  long  while  before  reUable  estimates  can  be  made  of  the  probability  of  being 
dismissed,  or  of  resigning,  or  of  the  age  at  which  one  will  choose  to  retire.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  no  one  can  predict  what  any  teacher's  salary  will  be  30,  or  40,  or  50 
years  hence,  and  yet  practically  all  pensions  are  based  to  some  extent  upon  the  sal- 
ary at  the  time  of  retirement. 

The  fact  that  no  one  of  our  existing  pension  systems  is  satisfactory  is  explained  by 
their  history.  These  systems  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  new,  and  they  have  in  the 
main  imitated  government  systems,  the  great  resources  of  which  have  caused  the 
question  of  cost  to  be  neglected.  The  difficulties  of  the  English  civil-service  pensions 
in  1909,  and  the  failure  and  the  reorganization  of  those  of  New  South  Wales  in  1912, 
however,  proved  that  even  a  government  can  not  afford  a  careless  pension  system. 
These  difficulties  and  those  of  Porto  Bico,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  of 
New  York  City,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and  Philadelphia,  have  greatly  stimulated 
the  study  of  pensions,  with  the  result  that  we  may  hope  to  enter  upon  a  sounder  era. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  definite  relation  between  pension  benefits  and  pension  costs. 
At  present  both  teacher  and  public  desire  benefits  that  are  impossibly  expensive  in 
return  for  contributions  that  are  too  small  to  provide  even  modest  benefits.  Some  sys- 
tems, for  example,  promise  retirement  after  20  years  of  service,  or  at  the  age  of  50; 
in  others  teachers  contribute  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  their  salaries;  in  yet  others 
the  public  contributes  only  one-half  as  much  as  the  teachers. 
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Such  mistakeB  mfty  eaaily  be  corrected  by  a  very  simple  pension  system,  based 
npon  the  tables  of  mortality  that  are  used  by  the  life-insurance  companies,  and  upon 
a  safe  late  of  interest,  with  the  provision  that  the  teacher  receives  the  benefit  of  all  of 
his  accumulations.  We  can  tell  in  this  way  what  certain  desired  benefits  will  cost, 
or  what  benefits  can  be  had  Ux  whatever  definite  sum  of  money  is  available.  It  is 
very  simple  to  estimate  what  any  annual  contribution,  beginning  at  any  age,  and 
accumulating  at  a  given  percentage,  will  amount  to  after  any  number  of  years.  If 
all  of  the  money  is  deposited  in  a  central  fund  each  contributor  can  be  guaranteed  a 
definite  annuity  for  life,  s«nce  the  lives  of  all  are  averaged  In  the  standard  mortality 
tables.  Thus,  an  annual  contribution  of  1100  a  year  beginning  at  the  age  of  25  and 
accumulated  at  ^  per  cent  interest  will  provide  a  man  with  an  annuity  for  life, 
according  to  the  McOlintocc  table  of  mortality,  of  $894  a  year  beginning  at  the  age  of 
60,  or  of  $1,550  a  year  beginning  at  65,  or  of  $2,959  a  year  beginning  at  70.  The  annui- 
ties from  such  a  contribution  for  women,  who  live  longer  than  men,  would  be  about 
three-fourths  of  the  sums  that  have  been  mentioned. 

If  it  is  desired,  for  the  sake  of  family  protection,  there  may  be,  also,  a  return  of  the 
accumulations  of  the  teacher  who  dies  before  retirement,  and  a  return  of  the  balance 
of  the  accumulations  of  the  teacher  who  retires  but  dies  before  he  has  drawn  all  of  his 
accumulations.  This  also  can  be  calculated  from  the  standard  mortality  and  interest 
tables. 

If,  ftirther,  protection  is  desired  against  disability,  this  can  be  similarly  provided, 
by  the  use  of  the  best  tables  that  we  have,  with  the  proviso  that  the  rates  for  those 
who  enter  into  the  system  in  the  future  may  be  modified  according  to  future  experience. 
Should  it  be  desired  finally  to  return  part  or  all  of  the  accumulations  of  those  who 
withdraw  from  the  sjrstem  for  any  reason,  this  also  can  be  provided  for  on  the  basis 
of  the  very  limited  withdrawal  tables  that  are  available,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
rates  for  new  entrants  be  adjusted  periodically  on  the  basis  of  accumulated  experience. 
The  cost  of  each  of  these  additional  benefits  has  never  been  calculated  separately, 
but  it  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  the  cost  of  an  annuity  alone  is  about  doubled 
by  adding  the  benefits  of  a  proportionate  annuity  for  life  beginning  with  permanent 
disability  at  whatever  age;  and  a  guarantee  of  the  return  of  all  of  the  teacher's  accumu- 
lations in  case  of  withdrawal  from  the  service,  in  case  of  death  before  retirement,  or  in 
case  of  death  after  retirement  before  all  of  his  accumulations  have  been  used. 

A  pension  system  of  the  kind  that  has  been  mentioned  would  be  just  and  fair  to 
all  concerned,  giving  the  teacher  secure  and  adequate  protection  at  a  reasonable  cost 
to  himself  and  to  the  public.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  change  the  present  form 
of  administration,  which  is  generally  through  a  special  board  of  five  or  seven  persons, 
upon  which  the  teachers  and  the  public  are  about  equally  represented.  It  will  be 
impc^tant,  however,  to  have  the  actual  work  done  by  competent,  full-time  experts, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  banking  and  insurance  departments. 

According  to  such  a  plan  all  systems  will  provide  for  retirement  on  the  basis  of  age, 
although  only  two-fifths  of  them  do  so  at  present.  The  age  of  retirement,  which  is 
now  usually  fixed,  can  be  left  to  the  teacher  and  the  administration.  If  the  need  is 
great,  retirement  may  be  earlier,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  smaller  accumulations 
would  then  make  the  pension  smaller.  In  general,  retirement  will,  in  all  probability, 
I  be  later  than  at  present,  because  of  the  larger  pension  provided  by  the  longer  accumula* 
tion  and  the  educational  desirability  of  keeping  the  able  teacher  in  service  as  long 
as  possible. 

Disability  can  be  provided  for  by  using  whatever  money  has  been  accumulated  at 
the  time  when  retirement  becomes  unavoidable.  Retirement  on  the  basis  of  service 
alone  is  a  luxury  which  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  public  appears  to  be  willing  or 
able  to  pay  for.  It  is,  moreover,  educationally  unfortunate  in  encouraging  the  with- 
drawal from  service  of  experienced  teachers  at  the  time  when  they  are  doing  their 
bestwofk. 
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Those  who  are  dependent  upon  the  teacher  may  be  better  protected  than  at  preseiit, 
since  the  form  of  contribution  will  set  up  a  contractual  relation  which  may  provide 
definite  returns  in  case  of  withdrawal  or  death.  Retium  of  contribution  in  case  of 
resignation  is  now  generally  provided  for,  but  return  in  case  of  dismiBBal  is  provided 
for  only  by  one-third  of  our  systems,  and  return  in  case  of  death  is  provided  for  only 
by  one-fifth.  The  amount  of  the  accumulation  that  is  returned  now  varies  from  one- 
half  to  the  whole,  and  u  iisually  without  interest.  Contractual  arrangements  for  the 
return  of  contributions,  also,  will  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  teacher  from  one  system 
to  another,  which  is  desirable.  Indeed,  pension  systems  throughout  the  country 
would  become  practically  uniform,  so  that  the  experience  of  each  would  help  all. 

Membership  in  the  systems  will  need  to  be,  as  it  usually  is  at  present,  required  of 
all  new  teachers,  at  least  for  the  minimum  protection.  For  teachers  already  in  service 
membership  may  be  optional,  although  thb  constitutes  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
pension  problems — that  of  properly  providing  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  who  have 
not  contributed  throughout  their  active  service.  Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  require 
the  participation  of  all  teachers  toward  a  minimum  protection,  basing  each  teacher's 
contribution  on  the  rate  for  his  age  at  entering  the  service,  and  dividing  the  additional 
amount  needed  between  the  teacheiiB  and  the  public,  so  that  the  oldest  teachers  shall 
be  helped  most. 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  the  Oam^e  Foundation  is  in  the  midst  of  the  procen 
of  changing  its  own  pension  system  to  the  form  that  has  been  outlined  here  and  that 
it  will  be  glad  to  send  its  studies  of  present  systems  and  its  new  plan  to  anyone  who 
ifl  interested. 


APPENDIX  C. 


NOTES    OH   THE   LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY   OF   THE    NEW   JERSEY 

35  YEARS'  HALF-PAY  PENSION  LAW. 

By  A.  W.  MiLBURT, 
Secretary  Board  of  TrusteeSy  Teachers*  Retirement  Fund  of  New  Jersey, 


1.  Chapter  16,  page  33,  Laws  of  1903,  provided  for  the  retirement,  on  his  own  appli* 
cation,  on  half  pay,  of  any  teacher  who  had  served  for  40  years  consecutively  in  the 
same  district,  the  pension  to  be  paid  by  the  school  district  from  which  the  pensioner 
was  retired.  The  employing  board  was  not  given  authority  to  retire  a  teacher  except 
on  hJfl  or  her  application. 

2.  Chapter  103,  page  167,  Laws  of  1906,  provided  retirement  on  half  of  average 
annua]  pay  for  last  five  years  of  service,  at  expense  of  the  employing  or  retiring  district, 
of  any  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent,  on  his  or  her  application  or  by  resolution 
of  the  employing  hoards  who  shall  have  been  employed  in  New  Jersey's  public  school 
system  not  less  than  35  years  and  at  least  20  years  in  the  district  in  which  he  or  she 
^all  be  retired.  This  1906  act  was  the  first  to  provide  that  an  employing  board  might 
letiie  a  teacher  of  its  own  volition,  without  the  application  or  consent  of  the  teacher. 
It  reduced  the  entire  term  of  service  in  New  Jersey  from  40  to  35  years,  made  service 
in  the  district  at  least  20,  instead  of  40  years,  and  omitted  the  word  ''consecutively.'' 

3.  Chapter  121,  page  286,  Laws  of  1907,  again  amended  the  statute,  but  only  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  district  shall  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  pension. 

All  the  foregoing  acts  provided  that  the  entire  period  of  service  (first  40,  then  35 
years)  shall  be  in  New  Jersey. 

4.  Chapter  276,  page  588,  Laws  of  1911,  changed  this  by  providing  that  the  not  less 
than  35  years'  pubUc  school  service  shall  have  been  performed  ''in  this  State  or  in 
any  other  State,"  provided^  he  or  she  "shall  have  been  employed  at  least  20  years  by 
the  district  which  retires  him  or  her."  Payment  was  to  be  by  the  district.  The 
pension  amounted  to  half  the  average  of  the  last  five  years'  annual  salary.  Retire- 
ment was  on  the  initiative  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  employing  board. 

5.  Chapter  58,  page  89,  Laws  of  1912,  provided  that  "any  teacher,  principal,  or 
sapexintendent  who  shall  have  been  employed  in  the  public  school  work  not  less 
than  35  years,"  etc.,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  half -pay  pension.  This  amendment  is 
obscure.  The  clause,  "the  public  school  work,"  was  construed  by  some  boards  of 
education  to  mean  that  the  entire  35  years  must  have  been  in  New  Jersey,  and  by 
others  to  mean  only  the  "at  least  20  years,"  in  the  district  from  which  he  or  she  was 
letiied;  that  is,  that  15  of  the  35  years'  service  might  have  been  outside  of  New  Jersey, 
provided  that  "at  least"  20  years'  service  had  been  in  the  district  from  which  the 
party  was  retired  on  pension.  The  amount  of  pension  and  manner  of  payment  were 
not  changed. 

All  the  foregoing  acts,  it  will  be  noted,  prescribed  that  at  least  20  of  the  35  years' 
aovice  must  be  in  the  district  from  which  the  teacher  was  retired  on  pension,  the 
district  paying  the  pension.  This  was  unfortunate,  because  many  teachers  who  had 
tao^t  35,  40,  50,  or  even  more  years  in  New  Jersey,  had  never  taught  20  years  in 
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one  district.  The  law  therefore  diBcriminated  against  these  veterans.  The  original, 
1903,  act  was  40  years  consecutively  in  the  same  district. 

6.  Chapter  268,  page  557,  Laws  of  1914,  amended  the  statute  so  that  ''after  a  total 
period  of  not  leas  than  35  years  of  actual  service,  every  teacher,  teacher-clerk,  principal, 
and  person  employed  in  any  supervisory  capacity  in  or  under  any  system  of  free  publiic 
schools  in  this  State  or  any  other  State  *  *  *  provided  tliat  the  last  25  years  of 
such  actual  service  shall  have  been  performed  in  this  State,''  shall  on  his  or  her  appli- 
cation or  by  resolution  of  his  or  her  employing  board  be  retired  on  half  the  average 
salary  of  the  last  five  years'  employment,  the  pension  to  be  paid  by  the  State  (not  by 
the  district,  as  theretofore)  and  the  administration  of  the  act  to  be  vested  in  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction.  The  1914  act  created  eligibility  to  pension  under 
several  other  conditions,  but  these  were  intended  to  cover  certain  specific  cases;  they 
do  not  affect  materially  the  main  proposition,  and  are  specified  in  the  tabulation. 

The  transference  of  the  "at  least"  20  years'  experience  from  a  single  district  to  the 
State  at  lai^e  made  the  law  far  more  equitable  than  before,  because  It  protects  all  the 
veteran  teachers  of  the  State,  not  only  those  fortunate  ones  who  have  been  employed 
''at  leaat  20  years"  in  the  district  from  which  they  were  retired.  Further,  by  trans- 
ferring the  payment  of  the  pension  from  the  district  to  the  State,  the  antagonism  of 
small  and  poor  country  districts  was  largely  removed,  and  the  tenure  of  teachers  was 
made  more  eeciure,  as  the  temptation  of  districts  to  "get  rid  "  of  a  teacher  to  avoid 
paying  a  pension  was  removed,  at  least  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Experience  indicates,  however,  that  the  State  35  years'  half-pay  pension  act  could 
have  been  more  effectively  safeguarded.  Some  boards  of  education  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  power  granted  by  the  words  "or  by  resolution  of  the  employing 
board  "  to  retire  efficient  teachers  who  have  complied  with  the  time-service  provision, 
even  though  such  teachers  do  not  wish  to  retire  and  protest  against  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  the  motives  of  boards  in  such  cases.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  school  administration  and  human  nature  will  understand  how  spite,  personal 
grievance,  the  fact  that  a  relative  or  friend  wishes  the  position,  etc.,  may  enter  in. 
This  not  only  works  injury  to  the  individual,  but  It  works  injury  to  the  educational 
system;  it  is  unjust  to  the  taxpayers  who  bear  the  double  burden  of  pension  and  of 
salary  for  the  new  incumbent,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  the  pension  plan,  because  it  is 
likely  to  create  so  heavy  a  pension  tax  that  the  system  will  collapse  by  its  own  weight. 
A  disability  provision  should  have  been  added  to  the  35  years'  clause,  and  perhaps 
an  age  limit  without  disability. 
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A. 

Abbot,  Julia  W.,  090  (6). 

Abbott,  Allan,7aO,«23. 

AbboU,  Edith,  1702  (13). 
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Aocbeihtkd  schools,  6S2, 1251  (2)  (4). 

Adams,  E.  L.,400. 

Adams,  Joim,  368. 

Adamsoo,  Elizabeth  W.,  173. 

Ad]er,HaBelH.,1548. 

ADHonsnunoM,  sehoola,  84-00, 110, 156  (77)-(70), 
237-286,  448-157,  510,  607-614,  684,  606  (0)  (10), 
781-300,  874  (23),  043,  090-000, 1067  (3),  1153, 1174- 
1177,  1308,  1336-1343,  1400  (13),  1414  (1)  (3),  1406, 
I53»-I5a6,  1616,  1600,  1723-1738;  tmivvsities  and 
jOikceB,  388. 508, 1621  (7),  1711, 1710. 

Adouescknts,  1000(5). 

Anraxncs,  210, 520  (3). 

AniCA,  edncation,  886, 1087  (37). 

AOSKULTURAL  COLLBOE8,  847. 

AOEICULTITKAL  KDVCATION,  156  (80)  (00),  346,  656, 

847-840,  1047,  1087  (13),  1090  (0),  1313-1314,  1345, 

1347  (l>-(3),  1377-1370,  1580-1587,  1610  (5),  1768, 

1712  (U). 
Ahearae,  Margaret,  480  (5). 
Aid  TO  SCHOOLS.    See  Statx  aid. 
Aikman,  John,  463. 
Alabama,  edncation,  1081,  1400  (1)  (6);  UUterany, 

1400(2);  vocational  edncation,^  1400  (11) 
Alabama.    Dept.  of  education,  1006. 
Alabama  ednoatlonal  association,  1400. 
Alaska,  edncation,  1703  (36). 

AlAAHT  MKDICAL  COLLEOB,  330. 

Albert,  .BrafAcr,  1412(0). 

Albert,  Charles,  510  (3). 

AMennan,  E.  A.,  078  (3). 

Alderman,  L.  R.,  156  (85),  615. 

Aldiieb,G.I.,874(38). 

Alexander,  C.  B.,  1410  (12). 

Alexander.  Georgia,  156  (34). 

Aley,  R.  J.,  134  (3),  1150, 1621  (5),  1638. 

Algkbba,  387. 

All  teas  schools,  255, 1085. 

ADabbaucih,  B.  R.,  1061  (4). 

Allan,  Elisabeth  P.,  118. 

AI]emaa,L.J.,514(3). 

ADen,  Bemlce.  1347  (13). 


'  Allen,  C.E.,  680  (10). 
Allen,  E.E.,  1702(30). 
AUen,  E.  O.,  156  (88),  1083. 
Allen,  J.  T.,  561. 
AUen,  W.H.,  770-780. 

ALLOBMinnB  rOBSOBOB-IBUEHUNOSTAO,  811. 

Allison,  8.  B.,  13, 1067. 

AlTOONA  mOBT  SCHOOL,  134. 
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infant  mortality,  638. 
American  association  of  collegiate  registrars,  763. 
American  association  of  university  professors,  1825. 
American  federation  of  labor,  320. 
American  nBDBRATioN  or  labob,  1108  (6). 
American  instructors  of  the  deaf,  1061. 
American  library  association,  1607. 
American  medical  association.   Connofl  on  mediea  I 

education,  061. 
American  psychological  association,  209. 
American  scho(d  peace  league,  154. 
American  sociologicsl  society,  763. 
Amy  SchOsslbb  apartment,  657. 
Anderson,  H.  U.,  557. 
Andovbr  plan,  353  (3). 
Andreoni,  lAiigl,  1362. 
Andrews,  B.  R.,  151, 507-500, 1067  (13). 
Andrews,  Faimie  F.,  1340  (0). 
Andrews,  Harriet  U.,  862. 
Andrix,  Isa  £.,  471. 
AngeU,  Frank,  353  (1). 
AngeH,J.R..  747. 1251(5). 
Anthony,  Hettie  M.,  286. 
appalacrla.n  mountain  schools,  686,  1344. 
Apprenticeship,  156  (58),  352  (8)  (10)  (15),  1108  (8). 
APTrrUDES,  16,  704, 1413  (14). 
Aragona,  C.  T.,  364. 
Arbeitsschule,  480. 
Argentine  Repubuc,  education,  7, 166. 
Aristotle,  1268. 
Arithmetic,  156  (15),  157  (l6),  354  (10),  808,  581 , 

014, 1118, 1142;  commercial,  1618  (10). 
Arkansas  state  teachers'  association,  1410. 
Armani,  Tarquinlo,  164. 
Armsby,  H.  P.,  847  (2). 
Armstrong,  D.  B.,  812, 1733. 
Armstrong,  J.  E.,  1351  (1). 
Amett,  Trevor,  063  (3). 
Arnold,  Felix,  207, 000. 
Arnold,  H.  D.j  661  (5). 
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Art  education,  35, 125, 156  (55),  648, 831  (1)  (7)-(0) 
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Art  schools,  1087  (17),  1592. 
Ash,  W.C.,352(14). 

Ashford,  F.,  52. 

Ashland,  Greg.  Committee  for  the  constructive 
survey  of  the  Ashland  public  schools,  1424. 

Ashmore,  Otis,  1220. 

Asu,  education,  1087  (37). 

Aspling,  Edvin,  359. 

Association  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  847. 

Association  of  American  law  schools,  1052. 

Association  of  American  medical  colleges,  851, 1053 
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the  Southern  States,  688. 
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1062-1068,  1056,  1061,  1247-1251,  1380,  1408,  1411- 

1412,  1414,  1680-1691,  1601,  1607,  1620-1622;  State, 
70, 158-159,  355,  613^15,  61*^521,  689-695, 697,  727- 
728,  871,  873,  875,  963,  1088-1090,  1252.  1409-1410, 

1413,  1415-1417,  1419-1420,  1493,  1618-1619. 
Atheam,  W.  8.,  1564. 

Atherton,  Lewis,  1049(7). 

ATHLETICS,  353,  521   (IH),  623  (1).   1249  (7),  1352, 

1554-1555. 
Atkhison,  D.  T.,  98. 
Atkinson,  H.  A.,  1737. 
Atlantic  City,  evening  schools,  1396. 
Attendance,  614  (3),  694  (7),  1089  (1). 
Attention,  369. 
Aumer,  C.  R.,  1. 
Australasu,  education,  1087  (38). 

AUTOSTERBOPTICON,  1123. 
AUXniART  CLASSES,  602. 

Averill,  L.  A.,  1463, 1494. 

Avery,  Samuel,  1621  (7). 

AxteU,  U.  F.,  562, 1275. 

Ayres,  Brown,  598  (7),  847  (8). 

Ayres,  L.  P.,  186,  464  (6),  701,  721,  874  (IS),  1248  (4) 
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Atres  scale,  21,  382,  650. 


B.,  vv .  C,  203. 

Babbitt,  J.  A.,  623  (2). 

Baboock,  K-  C,  1053  (2). 

Bachman,  F.  P.,  712,  802, 1174, 1263. 

Bachrach,  William,  131  (9). 

Backward  children,  156  (86),  874  (26),  1540, 1602. 

8eeal90  Elimination;  Exceptional  children; 

Promotion  of  pupils;  Retardation. 
Bacon,  A.  A.,  762  (4). 
Bacon,  Roger,  163. 
Bagley,  W.  C,  13, 156  (9),  157  (11),  277,  355  (3),  421 

(1),  U8,  873  (6)  (11),  1028,  1124. 
Bailey,  Carolyn  8.,  414. 
Baker,  F.  T.,  165  (1). 
Ba\er,  0.  M.,  991. 


Baker,  Gladys,  1252  (8). 

Baker,  S.  Josephine,  1181. 

Baker,  T.  8.,  688  (4). 

Baker,  Zonia,  689  (8) 

Baketel,  O.  S.,  1031. 

Baloomb,  C.  A.,  131  (4). 

Baldwin,  B.  T.,  649,  685,  908. 

Baldwin,  E.  C,  1009, 1414  (4). 

Baldwin,  S.  E..  1381. 

B^n,  F.  H.,  831  (12). 

Bdlard,P.  B.,383. 

Ballou,  F.  W.,  187,  376,  955, 1276. 

Balthis,  F.  K.,  796. 

Baltic  provinces,  education,  1625. 

Baltsell,  W.  J.,  1326. 

Bancroft,  Margaret,  1223. 

Barber,  F.  D.,  29, 156  (76),  421  (4). 

Barbour,  Marion,  1684. 

Bardwell,  D.  L.,  684. 

Barnard  college,  968. 

Barnes,  Karl,  729  (1),  1655. 

Barnes,  Florence  K.,  1574. 

Barney,  E.  8.,  1199. 

Barranco,  Manuel,  1626. 

Barry,  Maggie  W.,  166  (88). 

Barton,  H.  J.,  689  (6). 

Bashore,  H.  B.,  1495. 

Bate,  W.  O.,  731, 1207. 

Bateman,  J.  F.,  1420  (9). 

Bateman,J.  W.,514(2). 

Bates,  H.  M.,  1087  (10). 

Baumann,  Friedrich,  204. 

Baur,  Ludwig,  168  (2). 

Bawden,  W.  T.,  120,  472,  831  (4),  1067  (11 ),  1622  (I ), 

1792  (9). 
Baylor,  Adelaide  S.,  156  (27),  874  (26). 
Beale,  J.  H.,  1052(1). 
Beale,  R.  L.,  258. 
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Beecher,  W.  J.,  898. 
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Bell,  J.  C,  802. 
Benedict,  A.  L.,  1656. 
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Bdle  in  schools,  823. 
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Blackboaed  DBA  wing,  831  (14). 
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(2). 
Blair,  J.  E.,  1420  (8). 
Blascoer,  Prances,  860. 
Btewett,  Ben,  874  (25). 
Blight,  R.  E.,  1336. 
Blijenborgh,  W.  P.  H.  von,  156  (71). 
Blind,  1221, 1603, 1792  (20). 
Bliss,  D.  C,  803. 
Bloch,  Ernst,  900, 1454. 
Bloomfield,  Meyer,  1046, 1206. 
Blount,  R.  E.,  156  (39). 
Blow,  Susan  E.,  937. 
Bobbftt,  J.  F.,  702,  1310. 
Bock,  T.  A.,  094  (3). 
Bodine,  W.  L.,  815  (1). 
BOhm,  A.,  1186. 
Bohn,  Frank,  626. 
Boise,  InAHO,  1128. 
Bobe,  Idaho.    Board  of  education,  1097. 
Bdlenlus,  Emma  M.,  206,  251. 
Bolton,  F.  E.,  1154, 1701. 
Bond,  J.  L.,  1410  (1). 
Bondorant,  A.  L.,  1068  (8). 
Bonham,  M.  L.,;r.,  924, 1608. 
Bonser,  F.  G.,  831  (3)  (17),  1694. 
BoodJn,  J.  E.,  1327. 
Book,  W.  F.,  1363. 
Books  and  esadino.   See  Libbabies  and  bead- 

INO. 

Boone,  R.  G.,  1488. 
Booth,  Mn,  G.  D.,  1068  (9). 
Booth,  ICary  J.,  1785. 
Boothroyd,  8.  L.,  158  (12). 
Borresen,  Lilly  M.  E.,  697  (3). 
Bose,  Sudhhidra,  342. 
Boshart,  E.  W.,  831  (5). 

Boston,  elementary  schools,  3;  vocational  guid- 
ance, 814  (2). 
Boston.   Mechanic  abts  high  school,  1582. 
Boston.    Placement  bubeau,  325. 
BosweU,  F.  P.,  1328. 
Botakt,  1247  (4). 
Boorland,  A.  P.,  159  (2). 
Bourne,  R.  S.,  607-606, 764, 1018. 
Bourqufai,  Louis,  165. 
Boutroox,  Emlle,  1627. 
Bovrden,  Witt,  174,  535. 
Bowen,  W.  P.,  303. 

1,  O.  F.,  1607  (4). 


Bowker,  R.  R.,  1607  (7). 

Bowman,  G.  L.,  521  (4). 

BoT  scouts,  1769. 

Boyce,  A.  C,  429. 

Boyd,  W.  K.,  2. 

Boyd,  William,  1455. 

Boyer,  H.  A.,  519  (2). 

Boyle,  H.  C,  1412  (18). 

Boys,  470,  503, 630,  655, 141^(18). 

BoTS'  and  ontLS'  clubs,  1090J(11). 

Bracken,  H.  M.,  156  (67). 

Bradbury,  R.  H.,  1657. 

Bradford,  E.  H.,  328. 

Bradford,  Mn.  Mary  D.,  430,  521  (8). 

Bradley,  Harriet  L.,  822. 

Brahn,  Max,  5. 

Brandon,  B.  E.,  166. 

Branson,  E.  C,  779. 

Brasca,  Luigi,  1099. 

Brasoh,  F.  E.,  1658. 

Bbazil,  vocational  education,  1038. 

Brecht,  F.  A.,  910. 

Breckinridge,  Sophonisba,  156  (2). 

Breed,  F.  S.,  1456. 

Brennan,  G.  A.,  206. 

Brereton,  Cloudesley,  431. 

Breslich,  E.  R.,  421  (12). 

Brewer,  C.  J.,  521  (5). 

Brewer,  C.  L.,  623  (1). 

Bbidoepobt,   Conn.   Tbade    education   shop, 

1041. 
Bridges,  J.  W.,  1462. 
Briggs,  T.  H.,  096  (3),  1087  (6),^1792  (5). 
Brister,  J.  W.,  156  (50). 
Bbitish  India,  education,  1792^(34). 
Broadus,  E.  K.,  1650. 
Brodie,  Robert,  518  (4). 
Bronner,  Augusta  F.,  501. 
Brooklyn  teachers'  association,  1509. 
Brooks,  E.  C,  1702. 
Brooks,  S.  D.,  1584. 
Brown,  Anna  L.,  1184. 
Brown,  C.  J.,  514  (1),  1420  (1). 
Brown,  E.  E.,  134  (8),'.329, 599,  754,  1098, 1249  (1). 
Brown,  E.  F.,  490, 1346. 
Brown,  Edith,  740, 1135,'.1284,;i370. 
Brown,  Elizabeth  V.,  1419.(29). 
Brown,  G.  A.,  781. 
Brown,  G.  E.,  992. 
Brown,  H.  G.,  1149, 1729. 
Brown,  J.  C,  351, 1500. 
Brown,  J.  F.,  1337. 
Brown,  J.  8.,  287, 1501. 
Brown,  John,  1439. 
Brown,  Margaret,  844  (9). 
Brown,  R.  M.,  394-395. 
Brown  university,  1512. 
Bbown  uniyebsity,  1512. 
Brown  university  teachers'  association,  871. 
Browne,  B.  F.,  1413  (17). 
Browne,  Mrs.  Hetty  8.,  1586, 1691. 
Browne,T.  E.",  55. 
Brabacher,  A.  R.,  1019. 
Bruce,  H.  A.,  722, 1304, 1648. 
Bruce,  W.  H.,  109, 1178. 
Bruder,  O.  £.,  1054. 
Bruhn,  Martha  E.,  1062. 
Brumbaugh,  M.  G.,  175, 355  (2),  519  (4). 
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Brush,  H.  R.,  1468. 

Brussels.  Intbrnational  faculty  op  pbdol- 
oor,  551. 

Bryan,  J.  E.,  874  (29). 

Bryan,  W.  J.,  1718. 

Bryan,  W.  L.,  156  (5),  5W  (2). 

Bochan,  W.,  1679. 

Bndmer,  E.  F.,  1087  (24),  1619  (2),  1792  (18). 

Buck,  Oartmde,  1710. 

Btlchal,  Hermann,  473. 

BOchar,  Karl,  852. 

BueUesftald,  Hanry,  1317« 

Bflttnar,  Oeorg,  1024. 

BoJflBon,  Ferdinand,  882. 

Bulloch  Co.,  Qa.,  survey,  Ml. 

Bumby,  May,  521  (13). 

BumpuB,  H.  C,  871  (6),  967. 

Burchard,  E.  L.,  1460. 

Burohett,  Bessie  R.,  1419  (22). 

Bni^;,  J.  C,  73, 1513. 

BuiKerstein,  Leo,  298. 

Bumham,  Ernest,  1250  (2),  1688. 

Bumham,  W.  H.,  1109. 

Bonis,  J.  A.,  1153, 1412  (20). 

Boiris,  W.  P.,  440. 

BuiTltt,  B.  B.,  134  (6). 

Burrows,  Mark,  1692. 

Bosh,  LB. ,695  (4). 

Bushnell,  W.  F.,697(7). 

BUSDYESS  AND  EDUCATION,  77,  1252  (6),  1419  (24). 

BUSINBSS  EDUCATION,  131, 156  (63)-(64),  352,  421  (9), 
491,  596  (9),  651MMS0,  690  (5),  850, 1049-1061,  1252 
(9),  1380, 1410(12),  1412  (11),  1413  (9),  1589,  1764, 
1792  (10).  Set  qUo  Corporation  schools.  De- 
partment STORE  EDUCATION,  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION. 

Butcher,  C.  W.,  1418  (16). 
BnUer,  N.  H.,  600, 968, 1640, 1740. 
Butler,  Pierce,  1412  (5). 
Butler,  8.  R.,  1409  (1). 
Butte,  Mont.,  public  schoote,  6. 
Butte,  Mont.    Surrey  commission,  6. 
Butterfleld,  K.  L.,  847  (4). 
Bntterworth,  J.  E.,  252, 1001. 
Byler,  J.  F.,  655. 

C. 

Cabot,  Ella  L.,  145,  504, 1020. 

Ci^ori,  Florian,  1470. 

Calabria,  education,  1362. 

Caldwell,  Jean,  520  (6). 

Calipornu,  elementary  schools,  704. 

California  high  school  teachers'  association,  513. 

California.    State  library,  1230. 

Calvin,  Henrietta  W.,  1792  (12). 

Campagnac,  E.  T.,  1110. 

CampbeU,  T.  H.,  833. 

CampbeU,  W.  J.,  416. 

Canada,  education,  1067  (29),  1792  (27),  open-air 

schools,  464  (3). 
Canby,  H.  S.,  441, 969, 1160, 1329, 1514. 
Canter,  H.  V.,  1618  (8). 
CantUo,  J.  L.,  7. 
Capen,  S.  P.,  682, 850  (1),  1087  (7),  123^,  1331, 1411  (2), 

1792  (6). 
CapUnger,  W.  L,  1413  (16). 


Careeb,  Choice  op,  1210.   See  tho  Vocational 

GUIDANCE. 

Carleton,  E.  F.,417. 

Carlton,  W.  N.  C,  1786. 

Carmlchael,  R.  D.,  207. 

Carnegie  ftmndation  for  the  advanoement  of  teacJh- 

ing,  872, 1765. 
Cabnboie  foundation  for  the  adtancembkt  of 

teachino,  270,606, 1157. 
Cair,  J.  W.,  156  (28)  (86). 
Carrington,  W.  T.,  482, 590. 
Carroll,  Charles,  782. 
CarroU,  J.  P.,  1412  (6). 
Carruth,  W.  H.,  800. 
Carson,  H.  L.,  853. 
Carter,  O.  L.,  1493  (6). 
Carver,  T.  N.,  582. 
Cary,  C.  P.,  156  (27). 
CasteUi,  Giuseppe,  1099. 

Cathouc  church.  See  Rohan  Catholic  church. 
Catholic  education  association,  1412. 
CellArier,  L.,  536,  728. 
Central  America,  education,  1087  (30). 
Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics 

teachers,  1247. 
Central  institute  for  the  deaf,  St.  Louts, 

1222. 
Certain,  C.C,  1232  (2). 
Chabot,  Charles,  1187. 
Chadsey,  C.  E.,  815  (5). 
Chadwick,  R.  D.,  563. 
Challman,  8.  A.,  610. 
Chamberlain,  A.  E.,  1493  (7). 
Chamberlain,  A.  H..  156  (27). 
Chamberlain,  Q.  A.,  521  (18). 
Chambers,  W.  G.,  308, 355  (9). 
Chancellor,  W.  E.,  609,  791,  874  (22). 
Chandler,  F.  W.,  732. 
Chandler,  W.  L.,  352  (18),  874  (9). 
Chapell,  Harriet,  1357. 
Chaptai,  Elisabeth  G . ,  486. 
Chapman,  J.  C,  16, 377, 1416  (2). 
Charactee  training,  871  (l)-(3),  983. 
Charlottenburg  settlement,  309. 
Charters,  W.  W.,  396.  ^ 
Chase,  H.  W.,  683  (5),  1117. 
Cheever,  W.  H..  156  (52). 
Chemistry,  515(4),  1657, 1674. 
Chenotu  univebsity,  1709. 
Cheyney,  E.  G.,  601. 
Cheyney,  E.  P.,  1711. 
Chicago,  high  schools,  131  (8);  public  schools,  815 

(6);  school  survey,  360;  trade  agreements,  156  (57); 

vocational  guidance,  665  (3). 
Chicago.    Board  of  education,  360. 
Chicago.    Board  op  education,  1510. 
Chicago.    Bureau  of  vocational  supervision, 

324. 
Chicago  teachers'  PEDERAnoN,  1510. 
Chicago.    University,  1075. 
Child  labor,  361,  691  (6),  815  (5),  819,  874  (35). 
ChhJ)  study,  16-28,  186-108,  374,  376-390,  521  (19;, 

64iHS57,  633,  721-725,  908-990,  1088  (2),  1117-1122, 

1278-1274,  1419  (14)  (15),  1454-1462, 164»-1654. 
ChhJ)  welfare,  470,  541-545, 628-630, 642,'^1&-81», 

1024-1027, 1191, 1249  (5),  1499, 1534. 
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Child*,  EUsabeUi,  236, 309,  M8. 

Gbldkkn,  city  ys.  oonn^,  0S9  (13);  educatloo, 

1»  (35H36),  ITS,  1437;  hygieoe,  IM  (05H69); 

Tonbulaite,  19, 1S8. 879. 
Cmunafs  iraatMiruEM,  145,  683):  1250  {•),  1399- 

1400. 

CBnORIirS  PLATS,  403. 

CDLDUir's  THXATEB,  New  York,  560. 

ChILDBEN'8  TOCAJIUULBm,  19,  138,  379. 

CUMs,  H.  O.,  IMS  (5),  1273. 

(Mm,  K.  E.,  1125. 

GRori,  edncaUoo,  165,  609,  672-673, 1792  (34);  eda- 

ntion  of  blind,  1231;  nnfwrsities,  1709. 
Chlpman,  Minar,  U98  (1). 
OdtteDden,  H.  D.,  1090  (6). 
(^aanuxm  astd  education,  1565. 
Cbmdi,  H.  v.,  1660. 

CKUBCH  AMD  KDUCABON,  1412  (10),  1419  (11),  1745. 
CKUBCH  COLLKOB,  1171. 

CHOBCEn.   See  Rvkal  chubches. 
Omrdifl],  T.  W.,  1425. 
CtofCDOiAii,  pabUb  schools,  310. 
C&mfATOoxAPH.   See  Hovinq  ncrusBs. 
Cfpriaai,  Charlotte  J.,  1641, 1661. 
CaaxKBHJf.  See  Educatiok  and  aTmcNSHip. 

(^TT  SCHOOL  STSTEMS,  1792  (2)  (3). 

Cinc  bdvcation,  134-137, 156  (1),  335-336,  634,  735, 
m  (3)  (4),  lOeO,  1066-1087,  (18)  (25),  1385-1387, 
1413  (5),  1400, 1583, 1767-1768. 

Cmc  UNiYKBflnnES.  See  UNiYKKfirmEs  and  col- 
LiGBS,  dty. 

Chperede,  E.,  1457. 

<asrk,C.B.,  150(12). 

dark,  Eleanor  J.,  1426. 

Clark,J.B.,  1400(12). 

Chrk,  T.  A.,  1515. 

Citrk,  W.A.,  1602. 

Clarke,  Alva,  1420  (16). 

Clabxb  Co.,  Oa.,  survey,  668. 

Class  rssiODe,  617. 

dasseo,  W.  F.,  637. 

Classes,  size,  689  (12). 

Clasbcal  BDucAnoN.   See  Liberal  education. 

C^ASBVICATION  OP  SCHOOLS,  1088  (7   ) 

CliztQn,  p.  p.,  66,  134  (2)  (6),  156  (87),  507  (3), 
MB  (6),  66»  (1),  729  (2),  844  (6),  847  (8),  1061  (1), 
1688(1),  1540, 1792  (xiil-xx). 
Clattcm  Co.,  Oa.,  sorvey,  527. 

Clireland,  Elisabeth,  117  (4),  1198  (13). 

Clbtelamd,  sdiool  system,  170. 

aood,  H.  R.,  140. 

Cloai^,  A.  P.,  1094. 

Clubs,  boys'  and  girls',  1090  (11). 

QiACHiNO  DBPAXTMENT8,  Pittsburgh,  1224. 

Colby,  R.  v.,  156  (64),  1380  (3). 

CeOtaian,  L.  D.,  84, 240, 278, 689  (4). 

Cohsn,  J.  H.,  1198(7). 

Colme,  J.  B.,  877. 

Coibron,  Grace  I.,  1399. 

Cole,  R.  E.,  1562. 

Cele,T.  R.,  1343. 

Coiebank,  O.  H.,  159  (11). 

COUATBBAI.  BEADOrO,  1419  (20). 

COUBOB  BKTBANCE  BEQUIBBlfENTS,  873  (13),  1419, 
(1)  (2),  1478. 

CouaOB  OKADUATES,  134  (6),  135, 1165, 1169.  I 


College  pbopessobs,  69,  71, 271, 516  (l),  1156^  1621 
(6),  1707. 

College  begistbabs,  762. 

College  spibtt,  601. 

College  students,  78,  508  (11),  965-966, 1150, 1210, 
1520;  geographical  distribution,  1513,  rooming 
eandltioDs,  1524;  self-supporting,  1515, 1522. 

Colleges.   See  Higheb  EDucAnoN,  Uniyebsxties 

AND  COLLEGES. 

CoIItais,  J.  v.,  631. 

Cohnan,  Edna  M.,  1752. 

Colotsa,  G.  A.,  1126. 

Colton,  Elisabeth  A.,  442,  688  (2),  1056  (1). 

COLUM BLA  UNIYBBSTTT,  78. 

ColTtai,  Carl,  1247  (2). 

Colvtai,  S.  8.,  156  (68). 

Colwell,  N.  P.,  661  (1),  1087  (8),  1792  (8). 

Comings,  8.  H.,  1365. 

CoMifENCEMENTS,  College,  1710. 

Commercial  club  of  Chicago,  638. 

COMMEBCIAL   EDUCATION.     See    BUSINESS    EDUCA- 
TION. 

CoMifEBCLLL  LAW,  teaching,  131  (5). 
Commonwealth  club  of  California,  639. 
COMMUNTTY  AND  SCHOOL,  1188,  1198  (9),  1356,  1410 

(8),  1420  (15),  1559-1560, 1700. 
COMMXTNTTT  CENTEB8.     See  ReCBEATION  CENTEES, 

8CHOOLS  AS  SOCLAL  CENTEBS. 

Composition.  See  Engush  language,  composi- 
tion and  grammar. 

COMPULSOBT  EDUCATION,  815,  874  (34). 

Comstock,  Anna  B.,  209. 

Comstock,  O.  C,  1621  (8). 

Comstock,  Sarah,  816. 

Condon,  R.  J.,  156(10). 

Conference  on  educational  measurements,  2d,  1248. 

Conference  on  the  education  of  backward,  truant, 

delinquent  and  dependent  children,  1601. 
Congdon,  R.  T.,  727  (1). 
Conklhi,E.  0.,397. 
Conrad,  Otto,  713,  733. 
Conrad,  Waldeinar,^ll. 
Consolidation  of  schools,  149, 518  (6),  947, 1089  (2), 

1305. 
Continuation  schools,  352  (9),  628  (1),  644,  868, 

874(7). 
Convent  education,  1773. 
Converse,  Florence,  1516. 
CoNWAT,  Abb.,  Bible  study,  1410  (9). 
Conwell,  L.  R.  R.,  294. 
Cook,  G.  B.,1410(2)(4). 
Cook,J.H.,  1089(2). 
tJook,  J.  W.,  156  (7)  (29)  (30)  (48). 
Cook,  Mrt.  ICatherfaie,  1303. 
Cook,  W.  A.,  253, 1405. 
COOBING,  350. 
Cooley,  Anna  U.,  657. 
Cooley,  E.  G.,  156  (37),  640-642, 1366. 
Cooley,  R.  L.,  156  (58),  352  (19),  874  (7). 
Cooo,  C.  L.,  1421. 

Cooper,  C.  8.,  74, 370, 1100, 1629, 1695. 
Copper,  Elisabeth,  241. 
Cooper,  F.  B.,  874  (27). 
Coofjper,  Lane,  31, 1471. 
Co<^r,  Mary  J.,  1419  (28). 
Cooper,  W.  A.,  1127. 
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CUBKENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


COOPEXATIYE  INDUSnUAL  TRAINING,  1360. 
COOEDDfAnON  OF  STUDIES,  1119,  1280. 

Cope,  H.  F.,  824, 1745. 

Gqpp,  Ctortrude  M.,  I(t22  (11). 

Cqppinl,  Pompeo,  1420  (11). 

Corbiii,A.E.,352(3). 

Corbly,  L.  J.,  156  (44). 

Ck)mer,  llargaret,  1649. 

Comill,  C.  H.,  162. 

Comman,  O.  P.,  606  (12),  1068. 

COBPORinON  SCHOOLS,  352, 874  (0). 

corbelation,  1119,  1280. 
Correspondence  studt,  1783. 
Corson,  O.T.,  355  (8). 
Cory,  C.  L.,  1036. 
Costello,  W.  M.,  1412  (10). 
Coulter,  J.  L.,  1409  (4). 
Coulter,  J.  M.,  32,  210, 1662. 

COXTNTRT  CHURCH,   EDUCATION,   etC.     See    RURAL 
CHURCH,  EDUCATION,  etC. 

County  unit  ststem,  90, 150,  243, 1308, 1410  (4). 

Ck>ursaixlt,  J.  H.,  75. 

Course  or  study.   See  Curriculum  . 

Courtis,  S.  A.,  157  (5),  378,  538, 1248  (3)  (9) . 

Courtis  test,  384, 549. 

Ciabtree,  J.  W.,  156  (30)  (44)  (92),  1250  (5). 

Cragun,  J.  B.,  156(61). 

Craig,  J.  D.,  330. 

Craighead,  E.  B.,  508  (8). 

Crampton,  C.  W.,  100. 

Cranston,  Earl,  1713. 

Crawford,  Caroline,  601  (11),  1663. 

Crawford,  Mary,  564. 

Crawford,  W.  H.  765., 

Crawshaw,  F.  D.,  119,  242,  1413  (4),  1575, 1622  (14). 

Crawshaw,  W.  H.,  1090  (2). 

Ceedaro,  Luigi,  164. 

Credit  for  quauty,  1730. 

Crippled  children,  674, 676. 

Critchett,  E.  T.,  156  (79). 

Crolset,  Alfred,  176. 

Cromer,  Lord,  1767. 

Cromer,  P.  E.,  1089  (1). 

Cromie,  W.  J.,  1735. 

Cromwell,  A.  D.,  1377. 

Crooks,  Nellie,  1762. 

Gross,  E.  A.,  632. 

Crossfleld,  B.  H..  1413  (3). 

Grothers.  8.  McC..  1517. 

Crow,  Martha  F.,  1304. 

Cruickshank,  L.  D.,  464  (1). 

Cnbberley,  E.  P.,  85,  156  (18),  243, 1176, 1388-1340^ 

1342, 1533, 1607  (8),  1750. 
CuUen,  EUa  lou,  815  (6). 
Gulp,  Vernon,  1456. 
Giilter,  H.  M..  907  (1). 

Cultural  EoucAif on.   Su  TjIberat.  education. 
Culture,  176, 706, 711, 903, 972, 1267, 1636, 1644. 
Cummlngs,  F.  L.,  1188. 
Cunningham,  8.  W.,  106. 
Cuirell,  W.  8.,  1331. 
Current  educational  conditions,  5-11,  89  (9), 

164-172, 174, 350-367, 370,  52&^534,  680  (1),  701-711, 

883-891, 1090  (13),  1096-1106,  1257-1262,  1424-1436, 

1626-1637. 
Current  events,  teaching,  404,  409  (1),  1138, 1415 

(12). 


C  BICULUIC,  156  (16)  (17)  (31),  190  (4)  (7),  377,  391, 
431  (l)-(8),  874  (13)  (14),  1068  (8)  (4),  1179, 1409  (9); 
elementary  school,  157  (1),  513  (3),  874  (19),  1412 
(9);  high, school,  61-63,  421  (10),  438,  693  (3),  963, 
1312, 1503;  rani  school.  696  (8),  1089  (4),  1000  (6); 
nnlrenlty  and  college,  688  (3). 

Curtis,  H.  8.,  104, 1016, 1700. 

Curtis,  J.  W.,  1050. 

Cushman,  LUlian  8.,  310. 

Cutler,  U.  W.,  1083. 

Cycle  system,  secondary  schools,  688. 


Dabney,  C.  W.,  76, 156  (3),  364, 508  (13),:603, 070. 

Dale  Co.,  Ala.,  lllltefaoy,  1006. 

Daly,  J.  J.,  1413  (31). 

DANcnf a  in  moB  schools,  1606. 

Daniels,  Josephus,  1713. 

Dann,  O.  J.,  311. 

Dann,  H.  B.,  1410  (31). 

Dansville  higb  school,  423. 

Davenport,  Eugene,  474,  520  (1),  680  (3),  1347  (1). 
1618  (1). 

Davenport,  F.  I.,  610. 

Davis,  Anne  8.,  334, 665  (8),  844  (8). 

Davis,  C.  C,  615  (1),  025. 

Davis,  Dora  W.,  1746. 

Davis,  E.  H.,  763  (5). 

Davis,  F.E.,  1430  (15). 

Davis,  G.  G.,  674. 

Davis,  J.  B.,  001  (3),  1374. 

Davis,  J.  M.,  603  (5). 

Davis,  J.  W.,  364  (8). 

Davis,  H.  W.,  515  (6). 

Davis,  T.  8.,  604  (7). 

Davis,  W.  H.,  688  (5). 

Dawsey,  J.  J.,  1088  (7). 

Dawson,  Jean,  013. 

Day,  O.  P.,  063  (3). 

Deaf  and  dumb,  education,  863, 864-865, 1061-1066 , 
1233,  1603-1604,  1776,  1703  (10);  manual  training, 
1412  (23). 

Dealey,  Hermione  L.,  1161. 

Dean,  A.  D.,  361,  832,  874  (5),  1427. 

Dean,  Maria  M.,  344. 

Dean,  Minnie  F.,  1049  (6). 

Dearb<H-n,  G.  Van  N.,  1440. 

Debating,  1129. 

Defectives,  144, 301, 344, 346, 501-603, 674-679, 863- 
865, 874  (27)  (29).  See  aUo  Blind;  Crippled  chil- 
dren; Deaf  and  dumb;  Exceptional  chil- 
dren; Feeble-minded. 

DefTenbaugh,  W.  8.,  86, 150  (15),  1087  (4),  1616, 1703 

(3). 
Degrees,  1621  (2);  District  of  Columbia,  1530;2^on- 

orary,  962(1). 
Delannoy,  Paul,  870. 
Delinquency,  142-144, 345, 501-^503, 674-679, 874  (28) 

1025, 1396, 1430  (4),  1601  (3). 
Doming,  Clarence,  766. 
Doming,  Seymour,  1712. 
Democracy  and  education.   See  Edugaixon  and 

democracy. 
De  Montmorency,  J.  E.  G.,  522. 
Denmark,  educaUon,  156  (37),  1307, 1430  (3),  1791. 
Denubton,  L.  N.,  1033. 
Denny,  G.  H.,  598  (9). 
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DBromKAllONAL  SCHOOLS,  636, 7«6, 1€S7  (2tt),  1171, 

1194,1»(2S). 
DXNTAL  CLINICS,  333. 

DlHTAL  EDUCAnon,  332, 663, 1060-1661.- 

Dnta]  liMulties  tHBorfatlim  of  AsMricsa  univerai- 

tieB,UBO. 
Dkktal  htoiknx,  280. 
Denw,  Col.  Hi^  schools  ooancfl,  110. 
Dbpabtmknt  robb  kducaiion,  1198  (1)  (2). 

DZPAKTMENT  BIOBB  SDUCAflON  AfiSQCULVIOir,  1166 

(2). 
DzPAKTifENTAL  TKACHiNO,  sIsinMrtary  sehoob,  160 

(15),  288. 
DmkA,  CaJtvbk,  1601  (3). 
DKTBOfT,  immigrant  education,  1306. 
Dattsrar,  E.  F.,  1622  (6). 

DKUT8CH-Bt}l>A]mUKAMI8CBV  IKniTUT,  703. 
DBUTSCBX  KINI>KR8CHUTRA0,  311. 

DaatBdier    efararrarein.    P&dagogische    lentrala, 

iicn. 

Derina,  E.  T.,  156  (8). 

Daw  ay,  Evalyn,  883. 

Davey,  John,  184  (9),  265, 475, 611, 643, 883, 1355. 

Dkwbt,  John,  843, 1363. 

Daway,  W.  A.,  1087  (9). 

Da  Wolfa,  L.  A.,  480  (6). 

Dayoa,  A.  H.,  8, 690  (2). 

DIek,  WflUam,  1722. 

Diekay,  F.  A.,  1162. 

Dicicinson,  Edward,  734. 

DK?TAnNO  MACHIKKS,  USO  tn  SCfaook,  302. 

DieCarang,  Pan],  1642. 

DiOflrd,  Annia,  1480. 

Dlllard,  J.  H.,  767. 

Dflle,  AlTfai,  1420  (12). 

Dillon,  J.  A.,  1412  (17). 

DisBCT  METHOD,  language  teaching,  57241200. 

Dbxctort,  adaCBtiona],  1103, 1615. 

Distarow,  R.  A.,  113. 

Ddoplcs  of  Chxist,  adncatlon,  636. 

DiaciruNE,  1090  (8).    See  also  School  manage* 


Dbhoncstt,  1778. 

Dirdy,  M .  A.,  1410  (13). 

Dix,  O.  H.,  633. 

Dixon,  W.  W.,  12S2  (7). 

Dockeray,  F.  C,  1650. 

Dodd,  A.  E.,  120, 1753. 

Dodson,  J.  M.,  1053  (6),  1664. 

DolMrty,  W.  J.,  1101. 

Dofam,  Kargarat,  480  (4). 

DoD,  E.  A.,  22. 

DoMsanc  soekce.   See  Home  economics. 

Donaldson,  J.  8.,  352  (17). 

Donovan,  J.  J.,  1544. 

D'Ooga,  B.  L.,  1472. 

Doolay,  C  R.,  1083. 

Dooloy,  L.  W.,  476. 

Doolay,  Iv.  H.,  896. 

DoagBn,li.li.,874(25). 

Bongharty,  X.  F.,  352  (12). 

I>onghty,  W.  F.,  1420  (3). 

Douglas,  H.E.,  352  (4). 

Douglass,  A.  A.,  748, 018. 

Dovney,  Mary  E.,  1232  (3). 

Downing,  E.  R.,  33, 254, 1247  (5). 

Doyna,  J.  J.,  156  (47). 
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DbaMATIZATION,  44,  155  (5),  205,  401,  550,  601  (11), 

1466, 1663. 
Deawino,  51, 831  (1)  (14)  (15),  1419  (7);  bUckboard, 

831  (14);  tests,  1273. 
Dreams,  1455. 
DBESSMAEmO,  1622  (11). 
Dravar,  James,  370. 
Dreyi^,  J.,  1010. 
Driggs,  F.  H.,1061*(6). 
Drnmmond,  Margaret,  380. 
Drummond,  W.  B.,  1011, 1458. 

DOSBELDOBT,  SChOOlS,  801. 

Doggan,  H.  L.,  041^042, 1428. 

Dabem,  Pierre,  168  (10),  530. 

Duley,  W.  J.,  644. 

DumvUle,  Beojamin,  1441. 

DuNTEBMLiNE,  Scot.,  dental  clinic,  333. 

Dmikelberger,  O.  F.,  1410  (8). 

Donn,  A.  W.,  735, 1060, 1087  (18). 

Dunney,  J.  A.,  1412  (11). 

Dnrell,  Fletcher,  121. 

Dutton,  Emily  H.,  1066  (3)  (4). 

Duval,  P.,  1102. 

Dwan,  Stephen,  158  (14). 

Dyer,  Isodore,  851  (1). 

Dyer,  W.  A.,  301. 

Dykema,  P.  W.,  156  (60),  026. 

E. 

Eadie,  Ethel  M.,  1418  (13). 

Earhart,  Gertrude,  1128. 

Earhart,  Lida  B.,  177. 

Earhart,  WiU,  517  (2). 

Earls,  Michael,  1253. 

Early,  J.  J.,  418. 

Early,  W.  I.,  607  (1). 

Eastern  art  and  manual  training  teachers'  associa- 
tion, 831. 

Eaton,  Anna  T.,  1076. 

Eaton,  Jeanette,  659. 

Eberhard, ,  855. 

Eberle,  W.  F.,  1419  (14). 

Eby,  Frederick,  312, 1565. 

Economic  value  of  education,  1577. 

Economics,  1415  (3),  1416  (5). 

Economy  or  time,  61-62,  156  (31),  157  (1),  291, 
1618  (3),  1641.    See  also  Cttrriculum. 

Eddins,  A.  W.,  141, 1420  (4). 

Eden  Hall,  Yobkshire, 4. 

Education.  See  Cubrent  educational  condi- 
tions; History  op  education. 

Education  and  citizenship.  See  Cn-ic  educa- 
tion. 

Education  and  coMMUNirr.  See  Commxhoty 
and  school. 

Education  and  cbime,  143. 

Education  and  democbacy,  126,  156  (6),  158  (2), 
544,  764,  767,  873  (2),  1160, 1327, 1758. 

Education  and  industby,  1576, 1622  (8). 

Education  and  poutics,  456, 1319. 

e  ducation  and  socialism,  626. 

Education  and  society,  156  (8),  805, 1412  (4),  1712. 

Education  and  state,  518  (8),  077,  1088  (6),  1186, 
1331, 1412  (3),  1418  (0),  1420  (3). 

Education  extension,  156  (45),  354  (8),  866-868, 
800,  1073-1074,  1228-1220,  1237,  1306-1308,  1606, 
1782-1784;  records,   1617.    See  aUo  Unttebsity 

EXTENSION. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS, 


EdVCATIOKAL  OUlDANCBi  16,  794,  1412  (14). 

Educational  histost.   See  Hutort  or  smjCA- 

TIOK. 

Educatiokal  idbaub,  804, 1349  (8),  1280  (3),  1258  (1). 

EdUCATIOKAL  MXASUBBMSiraS,  1248. 

Educational  pboobbss,  1249  (1),  1«I8  (2). 

Educational  pstcholoot,  10-28, 150  (14),  158  (18), 
180-196,  376-390,  541^^7,  721-725,  792,  794,  802, 
908-920, 1117-1122, 1273-1274, 1464-1402, 1048-lOM. 

Educational  subvbts.  See  Susvnts,  eduoft- 
ttonal. 

Educational  tbsis,  549-500, 564, 1117,  1120»12SO  (4), 
1410  (1),  1064.  ^ee  aUo  Intbluobncb  tssts  and 
namee  ofeubjeeU  and  namu  o/Uett. 

Educational  valuxs,  1114. 

Educatobs,  1256, 1033-1024. 

Edwards,  C.  B.,  1418  (11). 

Edwvds,  G.  C,  1358. 

EfncocNCT,  121, 355  (1),  518  (7),  097  (1),  930,  996, 
1438;  tests,  89,  095  (4),  1090  (4),  1271, 14U  (6),  1410. 

Egbert,  J.  C,  1073. 

Eggar,  W.  D.,  212. 

Elkonberry,  W.  L.,  398. 

Eldflrton,  Etbel  11.,  1053. 

ELBcmn  sraTEii,  980. 

Elxctbxcitt,  elemantary  problams,  574. 

Elxmxnta&t  education,  49, 150  (35)-<30),  167, 158 
(5),  150  (12),  095  (3),  890,  806,  1068  (6),  1000  (7), 
1413  (2),  1419  (26)-<29),  1436,  1447;  State  vs.  local 
control,  1085. 

Elkmentabt  school  and  moH  school,  290, 513  (1), 
1418  (4). 

Euuination,  586,  588,  694  (7),  097  (6).  See  also 
Backward  children;  Retardation. 

Eliot,  C.  W.,  9,  70  (1),  1518. 

Elizabeth  McCormick  open-air  schools,  464  (4). 

EUifl,  J.  D.,  844  (1),  1150. 

Elliott,  C.  H.,  792. 

EUiott,  E.  C,  243,  354  (5),  874  (31),  1340. 

Elliott,  W.  B.,  850  (2). 

Ellis,  Evelyn,  1685. 

Elwell,  F.  H.,  1040  (5). 

Elwood,  De  Witt,  1618  (4). 

Emerson,  E.  C,  831  (11). 

Emerson,  R.  W.,  1272. 

Engineering  education,  1036, 1216/ 1563. 

Engineering  extension,  507. 

England,  education,  161,  350,  522-523,  542,  1105, 
1428, 1444, 1632;  scientific  achievements,  546;  pre- 
vocational  education,  1135;  universities  and  col- 
leges, 260. 

English  language,  business,  1252  (8);  composition 
and  grammar,  37,  157  (0),  203,  214,  216,  227,  376, 
896, 411, 567, 727, 738, 1120, 1139, 1248  (6),  1468, 1679; 
pre-vooational,  1284;  pronunciation,  S80;  teaching, 
225,  564,  565,  570,  031,  1279,  1282,  1409  (5),  1660, 
1672;  elementary  schools,  531  (13),  1128, 1677;  high 
schools,  158  (7),  1410  (10);  to  foreigners,  1667.  Su 
aUo  Literature;  Oral  English. 

English  literature.   See  Literature. 

Erb,  J.  L.,  421  (16),  1277. 

Erler,  Ernst,  1630. 

Espenshade,  A.  H.,  762  (2). 

Ethical  training,  ii06. 

Ettinger  scheme,  elementary  schools,  1427. 

Eugenics,  1249  (3),  1662. 


1087  (tt)  (34)  (36),  MSI,  1792 
(31)  (32);  schools  for  deaf,  1086;  vocational  educa- 
I      tkn,  640. 

,  Europran  war  and  culturr,  1636. 
European  war  and  education,  6,  137,  272,  276, 
365, 394, 402,  706,  706,  710,  882, 885, 1030, 1102, 1107, 
1418(1),  1529. 
Evans,  C.  E.,  279, 449. 
.  Evans,  F.  H.,  874  (24). 

Evans,  H.  R.,  1087  (27),  1792  (35). 
>  Evans,  L.B.,  1088  (2). 
I  Evaiia,H.  O.,>r.,480(3). 
,  Evans,  W.  P.,  520  (2). 
Evening  schools,  124, 866, 874  (24),  1198  (10),  1397- 

1398. 
Everly,  H.  R.,  1088. 
Everly,  L.  L.,  091  (10). 
Evolution,  1662. 
Examinations,   791,   1178,   1344,   1641.    See  aito 

BDUGAnoNAL  tests;  Intxlugsnce  tests. 
Exceptional  children,  156  (85),  621  (19),  558, 
1067-1072,  1223-1237,  1391-1396,  1410  (5),  1415  (8), 
1601-1606,  1777-1781.   Su  aUo  Backward  chil- 
dren; DBFBCnVBS. 

Excursions,  1122. 
Exner,  H.  J.,  1185. 
Experimental  pedagogy,  1100. 
Extension,  Education.   See  Education  exten- 
sion; UNTVERSriT  extension. 
Eyerly,  E.  K.,  697  (5). 
Eyes,  1012. 

F. 

Factort  schools,  1372. 

Faculties,  college,  508  (2).    See  also  College  pro- 

PESSORS. 

FagioU,  Emilia,  1207. 

Fahey,  Sara  H.,  501. 

Fairbanks,  H.  W.,  399. 

Fairchild,  E.  T.,  156  (7),  847  (9). 

Fairdouc^,  H.  R.,  513  (5). 

Fairhope,  Ala.,  educational  experiment,  003  (1). 

Falrley,  WUIiam,  728  (5). 

Fargo  college,  1197. 

Farm  women,  583, 946. 

Farmer,  A.  N.,  761. 

Farming  life.   See  Rural  life. 

Farrand,  Wilson,  540. 

Farrington,  F.  E.,  1257, 1631. 

Farwell,  H.  W.,  77. 

Fatigue,  1660. 

Faxon,  Grace  B.,  893. 

Fay,  E.  A.,  1792  (19). 

Fay,  Lucy  E.,  1076. 

Feagin,  W.  F.,  1409  (2). 

Federal  grants,  1177. 

Federation  of  Illinois  colleges,  963. 

Feeble-minded,  22, 1226, 1415  (1),  1777. 

Feeney,  Clara  M.,  1378. 

Feldbaum,  Emma,  154. 

Felmley,  David,  156  (28)  (43). 

Feminear,  Delphlne,  1400  (10). 

Ferren,  H.  M.,  927. 

Fess,  8.  D.,  443,  603. 

Festivals,  730. 

FiCHTX,  J.  a.,  1639. 
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FUkr,  Tburba,  1093. 

Field,  J.  If.,  1418  (10). 

Field,  Jessie,  344. 

Fllmore,  A.  L.,  1419  (30). 

FmiNCB.   5ee  School  FUNDS. 

Ftnesui,  T.  E.,  630, 1306, 1734. 

Finley,  J.  H.,  70  (6),  313,  664, 874  (13). 

Ftnoey,  H.  A.,  1018  (10). 

Tux  PBKTKimON,  94. 

Fischer,  Aloys,  541. 

Fischer,  R.,  956. 

Fisher,  O.  E.,  465. 

Fisher,  O.  J.,  304. 

Fisher,  If.  G.,  1419  (21). 

Fbbee,  Isaac,  340. 

Ffsk,  C.  R.,  1091. 

Fit»«erald,  J.  D.,  214. 

Fftspfttrfck,  E.  A.,  135. 

Fitaiiatrick,  F.  A.,  3. 

Fhgg,  If.  I.,  156  (55). 

Flsptad,  C,  400. 

FkffliDKtoii,  M&ry  B.,  1415  (10). 

FktdMT,  Mabel,  1077. 

Fletcher,  Thomas,  409  (4). 

Ftenur,  Abraham,  1382. 

Flood,  J.  E.,  1413(12). 

Flariui,  Pierre,  523. 

Flymi,  W.  J.,  908, 1414  (1). 

Foentv,  F.  T¥.,  1537. 

FoEBSTKE,  F.  W.,  716,  733. 

Foght,  H.  W.,  511,  603  (4).  606  (7)  (8),  1064,  1241, 

13t9  (4),  1306-1307, 1430  (3),  1703  (4). 
Fbot,C.8.,519(l). 
Football,  303, 353  (4). 
Fortes,C.  H.,1278. 
Forlmsh,W.  B.,470. 

Fobhon  population.   See  InifiGitANTS. 
FomnoN  STUDKNTS,  342, 1238. 
F«rpui,  D.  R.,  1040  (2). 
Focrast,  W.  M.,  1493  (1)  (4). 
Yon  SOOTT,  Kans.  Pboplb's  collbob,  323,  605. 
FlDitflr,J.M.,422. 
Foster,  L..F.,  1589. 
Foster,  W.  H.,  1129. 
Foster,  W.  L«.,  299. 
Foster,  W.  T.,  366,  601  (3),  1014, 1349  (7),  1519-1520, 

1554-15S5. 
FoiBt,J.L.,1413(ll). 
Fowtar,  H.  T.,  1198. 
Fbwier,  N.  C,  660. 
foZf  D.  R.,  78. 
Fox,  G.  L.,  M9. 
FKaxcb,  deeadanoe,  1685;  education,  172,  536,  543, 

882,1067(33). 
FBAXdS  W.  PABIXS  school,  1364. 

F^aiik,lIaadeH.,73(5). 

FlAjncrUBT-ON-THB-HAIN.       MUNICIPAL      UNIVBB* 

annr,304. 
FlUTKENRiBS,  college,  263,  987,  1332;  high  school, 

811, 1507. 
Fzajaer,  Nannie  L.,  634. 
Fader.C.  R.,158(5). 

FUDioic  OP  TBACBiNQ.   See  Academic  feskdom. 
I,  F.N.,34,157(7),560. 
I,  J.  E.,  691  (5). 
I,  H.  E.,1416(5). 
Fboich  ccltukb,  176. 
Fbbicb  lanouagb,  teaching,  Alsace,  1683. 


French  scibncb  vs.  Gebman  soencb,  589. 

Febnch  thought  vs.  Gebman  thought,  1627. 

Fresno  state  normal  school,  105. 

Friend,  L.  L.,  159  (9). 

FrieseU,  H.  E.,  1591  (8). 

Fritsoh,  E.  A.,  122. 

Frodsham,  G.  H.,  1566. 

Frohman,  Daniel,  1464. 

Froom,  Hulda,  907  (6). 

Frost,  Norman,  686, 1244. 

Fryer,  John,  1221. 

Fullan,  M.  T.,  1409  (13). 

FuUerton,  G.  S.,  70. 

Furst,  Clyde,  1056  (2). 

FutraU,  J.  C,  1521. 

G. 

Gallaher,  J.  E.,  1061  (2). 

Galloway,  Lee.,  1033. 

Gamble,  C.  B.,  1409  (9). 

Games,  52.   See  aUo  Plat  and  platgbounds. 

Gammans,  H.  W.,  215, 736. 

Gansberg,  Fritz,  714. 

Gabdena  agbicultubal  high  school,  Los  An- 
geles, 1763. 

Gardens,  486-489. 

Ganlini,  F.  V.,  362., 

(Hudoer,  C.  S.,  1082. 

(Jamett,  J.  C.  M.,  1576. 

Gaby  system,  285,  354,  (2),  452,  455,  607-608,  613, 
788, 790, 874  (16),  1018, 1147, 1252  (2),  1410  (7),  1427, 
1728. 

(Jasquet,  Oardlnai,  168  (4). 

Gast,  Paul,  703. 

Gaston,  C.  R.,  565. 

Gatton,  Harper,  1413  (12). 

(}auss,  C.  F.,  1522. 

Gavin,  F.  P.,  1418  (6). 

Gayler,  G.  W.,  1618  (6),  1760. 

Gehrkens,  K.  W.,  729  (3). 

General  education  board,  167. 

General  federation  of  women's  clubs,  666. 

Geogbaphy,  28,  43, 156  (73)  (74),  157  (11),  211,  396, 
399,  691  (9),  933-933, 1124, 1144, 1295, 1419  (9),  1486, 
1666. 

George,  Anne  E.,  1061  (7),  1067  (15). 

Geobgia,  rural  sdhools,  420. 

Georgia.    Dept.  of  education,  527, 941-942, 1428. 

Gerald,  Brother,  1412  (19). 

Gebman  cultube,  705,  711, 1644. 

Gebman  language,  teaching,  515  (2),  601  (8),  927, 
1292, 1419  (25). 

Gebman  science  vs.  Fbench  science,  539. 

Gebman  thought  vs.  Fbench  thought,  1627. 

Gebmant,  education,  366,  425,  536,  547,  1106-1107, 
1435,  1444,  1630,  1635;  industrial  education,  1089; 
military  education,  855-^56,  1505;  moral  educa- 
tion, 821;  public  schools,  1434;  scholarship,  706; 
school  law,  1094;  universities,  447;  vocational  edu- 
cation, 482, 641-642, 1239. 

Geiould,  Katherine  F.,  1265. 

Gerrish,  Carolyn  M.,  216, 558, 1279. 

G<rwig,Q.W.,1414(8). 

Glbb8,C.  E.,40L 

Giddlngs,  F.  H.,  1741. 

Giese,  Fritz,  913. 

Gifted  childben.   See  Exceptional  chjldben. 

GUbert,  W.  H.,  131  (3). 
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GUchrist,  Elisabeth,  1419  (10). 
Gill,  W.L.,  136. 
GlUette,  J.  U.,  1442. 
Gilpatrick,  Rom  A.,  1665. 
GlSABD  COLLSOB,  148. 

Girls,  education,  666, 1415  (14);  employment,  654; 

vocational  education,  1772.    See  aUo  Woman. 
Girls'  and  bots'  clubs,  1090  (11). 
Girstenberg,  J.,  1009. 
Gitson,  T.,  371. 
Glyens,  W.  B.,  105. 
Gladden,  Washington,  114. 
Glade,  E.  J.,  156  (63). 
Gleason,  R.  P.,  1419  (4). 
Goddard,  H.  N.,  1379. 
Goebel,  Julius,  516  (2). 

GOTTINOKN.     U>nVERfiITT,  273. 

Goldberger,  H.  H.,  1562. 

Gompen,  Samuel,  117  (2),  320, 1198  (5),  1323. 

Goodman,  R.  N.,  1754. 

Goodnow,  F.  J.,  894, 978  (2). 

Goodsell,  WiUystine,  326. 

Gordon,  E.B.,  1742. 

Goudge,  Mabel,  381. 

Gowans,  E.  G.,  875  (5). 

Gowans,  Ethel,  489  (2). 

Gradenwits,  Alfred,  1595. 

Grading,  695  (2),  1004, 1090  (5),  1527, 1618  (9),  1698. 

See  aUo  Marking;  PROiionoN  of  pupils. 
Graham,  B.  G.,  1419  (16). 
Graham,  Clara  E.,  520  (3). 
Graham,  E.  K.,  768, 978  (4). 
Grammar.    See  English  language,  composition 

and  grammar. 
Grammatical  nomenclature,  410, 1412  (17),  1661. 
Grant,  R.  A.,  131  (7). 
Graves,  F.  P.,  1092. 
Graves,  8.  M.,  1777. 
Gray,  A.  A.,  1163. 
Gray,  C.T.,  382. 
Gray,  M.  D.,  1280. 
Gray,  W.  8.,  157  (6). 
Great  Britain,  education,  1087  (31),  1261, 1792  (29). 

Su  al9o  England. 
Greek  language,  teaching,  561,  ll4o,  1280,  1419 

(23). 
Green,  C.  C,  755, 874  (32). 
Green,  J.  M.,  874  (13). 
Green,  L.  M.,  1596. 
Green,  R.  P.,  1413  (10). 
Greenberg,  Morris,  35, 831  (1)  (14). 
Greene,  C.  A.,  692  (9). 
Greenwood,  J.  M.,  156  (7)  (21). 
Gregg,  F.  M.,  1155. 
Gregory,  Emily  R.,  131K. 
Griffin,  I.  C,  603  (4). 
Griffin,  J.  T.,  91, 1388. 
Griffith,  I.  8.,  645, 1200, 1622  (13). 
Griggs,  E.  H.,  356  (6)  (7). 
Griggs,  W.  C,  874  (30). 
Groszmann,  M.  P.  E.,  156  (32),  107D,  1391. 
Grove,  W.  D.,  520  (5). 
Grove  CJitt  college,  1170. 
Gruenberg,  B.C.,  217, 1319. 
Gbxtndtvxo,  N.  F.  S.,  156  (37). 
Grupe,  Mary  A . ,  237. 
Gniver,  E.  A.,  1061  (10). 
Guatemala,  education,  168. 


Guilbert,  E.F.,305. 
Guitteau,  W.  B.,363. 
Gumprecht,  Ferdinand,  1182. 
Gundelflnger,  G.  F.,  971. 
Gustafson,  Lewis,  1196  (8). 
Guthrie,  W.  D.,  1747. 
Gutsch,  M.  R.,  409,  (1). 
GuYAU,  J.  M.,  713. 
Gwinn,J.M.,  156(21). 


Haaren,  J.  H.,  156  (56). 

Haberman,J.  V.,1459. 

Hackney,  E.  T.,  994. 

Haddock,  S.  N.,  1312. 

Hadley,  A.  T.,  1597. 

Hadley,  Chalmers,  1607  (3). 

H&nnsler,  William,  1281. 

Hagarty,  E.  W.,  1418  (5). 

Haggerty,  M.  E.,  914, 1248  (2). 

Hahn,  H.  H.,  36, 627. 

Haight,  Elizabeth  H.,  988. 

Haight,H.  W.,804. 

Hailmann,  W.  N.,  938. 

Haines,  J.  F.,  873  (12). 

Haines  practice  school,  122. 

Hall,  G.  8.,  137,  769, 1643. 

Hall,  Mary  E.,  156  (84),  1282  (1). 

Hall,O.E.,518(6). 

Hall,  R.D.,  667. 

Hall,  8.  C,  1068  (4). 

Hall,  Sylvia,  1419  (20). 

Hall,  W.  8.,  515  (5). 

Hall-Quest,  A.  L.,  688  (6),  795,  895, 1493  (5),  1538. 

Hamburg.    Kunstgewerbeschule,  1547. 

Hamilton,  F.  E.  E.,  1713. 

Hamilton,!.  W.,  1713. 

Hamilton,  Maud,  559. 

Hamilton,  R.  L.,  1211. 

Hamilton,  W.  I.,  156  (3). 

Hamlin,  Myra  8.,  1723. 

Hammond,  L.  L.,  1419  (24). 

Hammond,  Ind.,  education,  834. 

Hamor,  W.  A.,  1367. 

Handschln,  C.  H..  737. 

Handwriting,  21, 34, 157  (7),  197, 3S2. 550,  917,  P19. 

Haney,  J.  P.,  831  (16),  1039. 1130. 

Hanlphy,  J.  A.,  817. 

Hanmer,  L.  F.,  159  (6),  1353. 

Hanna,  J.  C,  421  (10),  1247  (9). 

Hannah,  I.  C,  1632. 

Hansis,  May,  1409  (14). 

Hapgood,  E.  G.,  871  (4). 

Harbold,  P.  M.,  696  (5). 

Hardwick,  Rose  8.,  1462. 

Hardy,  E.  L.,  704. 

Harker,  J.  R.,  968  (2). 

HarknesB,  Mary  L.,  972. 

Harlan,  C.  L.,  321,  458,  689  (12). 

Harmon,  J.  L.,  1413  (9). 

Harms,  L.  A.  P.,  41. 

Harper,  Jane  R.,  1040. 

Harris,  H.  J.,  566. 

Harris,  H.  8.,  259. 

Harris,  J.  H.,  280,  288. 

Harris,  Pauline,  515  (3). 

Harris,  W.  T.,  1422. 

Harrison,  T.  P.,  693  (7). 
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Hart,  J.  K.,  158  (17). 

Hartnacke, ,  109). 

Hartvvll,  S.  O.,  874  (34). 

Habtabd  T7XIVEBSITT,  pobUcatioiu,  1714;  religious 

life,  115. 
Haktakd  uniysbstt.    Libkaby,  1612. 
Harvey,  L.  D.,  156  (7)  (31),  521  (9). 
Harvey,  N.  A.,  383. 
Hatch,  B.  L.,  1068  (3). 
Haoghton,  P.  D.,  353  (4). 
HAWAn,  vocational  education,  1756. 
Hay,  Ethel  J.,  1415  (13). 
Qayden,  P.  C,  218. 
Hayward,  F.  H.,  219. 
Haiard,  Caroline,  496. 
Heald,  F.  E.,  1213. 
Health,  school  children,  1181. 
Hkaltb  vork,  Pvbuc,  492,661  (4). 
Healy,  WiUiam,  142, 1778. 
Heatheblt  school  or  fine  art,  London,  408. 
Heck,  W.  H.,  512, 585, 1539. 
Hedges,  Anna  C,  1577. 
Hedler,  A.,  857. 
Hedlund,  C.  N.,  300. 
Heffelfinger,  Lilly,  907  (2). 
Heffxon,  J.  L.,  851  (4),  1063  (4). 
Hef^hmd,  Martfai,  1791. 
HeQman,  J.  D.,  805. 
Hebn,  M.  C.,592. 
H^mon,  F^x,  715,  1443. 
Henderachott,  F.  C,  1083. 
Henderson,  Bertha,  1666. 
Henderson,  J.  L.,  159  (7),  1502. 
Hendeison,  W.  H.,  833, 1578. 
Hendrixaon,  W.  8.,  090  (4). 
Hendy,  J.  R.,  542. 
Henke,  F.  X.,  122. 
Henke,  Franoesca  A.,  1667. 
Hebbabt,  J.  F.,  1642. 
Hebeditt,  1662. 
Herget,  Ant.,  884. 
Heiricht,  A.,  94. 
Herzberg,  M.  J.,  1078. 
Hetty  Browne,  method,  391. 
Hewitt,  J.  H.,  80. 
Heyl,  C.  C,  15(B. 
Heywang,  E.,  1030. 
Hiatt,  J.  S.,  1246. 
Hibben,  J.  O.,  138. 
Hickey,  A.  F.,  1412  (13). 
Hickman,  H.  B.,  345. 
Hicks,  F.  C„  680. 
Hierl,  Ernst,  698. 
High  school  and  college,  156  (64),  540,  585,  587, 

007  (4),  1419  (16),  1618  (7),  1621  (3). 
High  school  and  elementaby  school,  290,  513 

(1),  1418  (4).    See  aito  Six-and-six  plan. 
High  school  conference,  Illinois.  University,  421. 

Hl3B  SCHOOL  INSPECTION,  1502. 

High  schools,  60,  63,  251-257,  421-423,  426-420,  515 
(1),  521  (1),  584-588,  687,  602  (9),  747-753,949-952, 
1090  (6),  1188, 1196  (10),  1212, 1248(5),  1252(6),  1310, 
13ir-1313,  1412  (22),  1413  (13),  1418  (6),  1419  (16)- 
(25),  1506-1506,  1093,  1606-1700;  morality,  1699; 
socia]  life,  520  (4).  See  also  Fraternities,  high 
school;  Jl^niob  high  schools;  Secondary  edv- 

C4TfON;  SIX-AND-SIX  PLAN. 


Higher  education,  70^,  263-276, 440-447, 597-606  > 
762-780,  871,  962-989, 1087  (7),  1159-1173, 1326-1335, 
1512-1532.  170^1721,  1792  (6). 

Hildebrandt,  P.,  06. 

Hildreth,  Helen  R.,  1579. 

Hill,  A.  R.,  598  (10),  1621  (3)  (9). 

Hill,  C.  M.,  1504. 

Hill,  D.  H.,  847  (10). 

HiU,JD.  S.,  17,  477,-844  (5),  1368. 

Hill,  L.  B.,  159  (5). 

Hill,  W.  B.,  668. 

HiUebrand,  H.  N.,  1679. 

Hillegafi,  M.  B.,  53, 1090  (4). 

Hillegas  scale,  1485. 

Billiard,  Amy  H.,  132. 

HiUiard,  Ethel  M.,  1222. 

Hillyer,  V.  M.,  178. 

Hime,  H.  W.  L.,  163  (12).         i 

Hinckley,  Alice  C,  189. 

Hfaida,  W.  R.,  1409  (15). 

Hines,  L.  N.,  156  (65). 

Hinsdale,  Guy,  806. 

Hintermann,  O.,  724. 

Hirscb,  S.  A.,  163  (5). 

Hirts,  A.,  1703. 

History,  local,  235,  692  (2),  1419  (9);  modem,  924, 
1419  (23);  museum  of,  1673;  Roman,  1483;  state, 
1134,  1415  (13);  teachfaig,  409,  563,  728,  740-741, 
1124,  1143,  1289,  1296,  1415  (11),  1420  (10),  1473, 
1678,  colleges,  1133,  elementary  scbools,  157  (11), 
234,  secondary  schools,  47,  559,  925,  1508;  United 
States,  36. 

History  of  education,  1-4,  156  (29),  160-163,  356- 
358,  522-525,  698-700,  876-881, 1091-1095,  1253-1256^ 
1421-1423, 1625. 

Hoban,  C.  F.,  605  (1). 

Hoblit,  M.  L.,  749. 

Hobson,  G.  P.  F.,  727  (3). 

Hockfaig,  W.  E.,  70  (3). 

Hodge,  C.  F.,  220. 

Hodge,  C.  W.,  158  (6). 

Hodge,  G.  B.,  1792  (24). 

Hodges,  George,  1359. 

Hodgson,  Elizabeth,  756,'1131, 1704. 

Hodgson,  Geraldlne  E.,  900. 

H5fter,  Alois,  885. 

Hogan,  W.  E.,  313. 

Hohfield,  W.  N.,  1062  (3). 

Holland,  E.  O.,  1413  (6). 

Holley,  C.  E.,  689  (11),  050. 

Hollingworth,  G.  H.,  487. 

HoUhigworth,  Leta  S.,  497. 

HoUister,  H.  A.,  1505, 1697. 

Holmes,  Arthur,  1602. 

Holmes,  E.  G.  A.,  179. 

Holmes,  Edmund,  1444. 

Holmes,  Elizabeth  G.,U490. 

Holmes,  H.  W.,  157  (2). 

Holmes,  8.  J.,  1249  (3). 

Holt,  Ethelyn  F.,  1344. 

Holton,  E.  L.,  158  (13),  613. 

Holtr,  W.  L.,  1783  (6). 

Home  and  school,  100, 468, 535, 1020, 1023, 1088  (5)^ 
1409  (8),  14 19  ( 10),  1558.  See  aUo  Community  and 
school;  Social  aspects  of  education. 

Home  ECONOMics,fl29-130,  151,  156  (59),  158  (11),. 
326-527,  490,  507-500,  513  (3),  515  (4),  521  (14),  657- 
658,  665  (1),  847  (7),  1047-1048,  1087  (13)  (16),  1088 
(6),  1090  (6),  1211,  1247  (11),  1409  (14),  1418  (13)^ 
1588, 1622  (10),  1792  (12). 
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HOMS  SDUCJLTIOK,  1782  (14). 

HOMS  FLANMINO,  1622  (4). 

HOMX  8TUDT,  93,  1539. 

HOMS  wou,  school  credit  for,  286, 615, 1262  (10). 

H0NB8TT,  1778. 

HONOB  8TSTBM,  685. 

Hood,  W.  R.,  1792  (1). 

HOBACE  Mann  school,  rhythmic  work,  677. 

Horn,  Bmest,  793. 

Horn,  P.  W.,  814, 1313. 

Homer,  H.  H.,  957. 

Homer,  T.  V.,  1743. 

UorUm,  D.  W.,  652. 

Uosic,  J.  F.,  157  (9)  (12),  738, 1002, 1232  (4),  1400  (5), 

1618  (3). 
Hosmer,  MUlicent,  622  (4). 

HOU8BBOLD  ABTS.     See  HOMI  BCONOMICS. 

Hooser,  J.  D.,  1651. 
Houston,  O.  D.,  567. 
Houston,  T.  A.,  1413  (5). 
HOUSTON,  Texas,  high  school,  1313. 
Howard,  O.  C,  158  (10). 
Howe,  Lucien,  1389. 
Howe,  8.  B.,  728  (3). 
Howland,  A.  C,  728  (2). 
HOWLAND,  OlOBOI,  1256. 

Hoyt,  Cheever,  1668. 
Hudelson,  Earl,  1248  (0). 
Hull,  L.  Grace,  222. 
Hughes,  Helen  8.,  1217. 
Hughes,  M.  L.  V.,  1557. 
Hughes  box,  847  (8),  1753. 

HUMANISnC  EDUCATION.     See  LiBEEAL  EDUCATION. 
HUMANTmS,  1106>1167. 

Hummel,  W.  O.,  1212. 

Humphries,  Florence  Y.,  37. 

Hunt,  Agnes,  515  (4). 

Hunt,  Clara  W.,  1400. 

Hunter ,^Lucy  E.,  500. 

Hurd,A'.C.,  1090(10). 

Hurd,  Anna  C,  939. 

Hutchtais,  H.  B.,  506  (3). 

Hutchinson,  EmOie  J.,  1058. 

Hutchinson,  Woods,  675. 

Htoiene,  teaching,  222.    See  aUo  School  htoiene 

AND  SANITATION. 

Hylla,  Erich,  18. 

I. 

Illinois,  educational  administration,  784;  survey, 
1618  (8);  vocational  education,  638,  839. 

Illinois  speluno  contest,  229. 

Illinois  state  teachers'  association,  680, 1618. 

Illinois.    Univebsity,  1515. 

niinois.    University.    High'School  oonferenoe,  421. 

ILLITEBACT,  367,  528-533, 1096, 1400  (2),  1637. 

Illustbated  composition,  51. 

IMMIOBANTS,  education,  112,  874  (25),  1087  (20), 
1396, 1562;  literacy  test,  1628. 

Imperial  pubuc  libbabt,  St.  Petebsbubq,  146, 
347. 

iNDLi  (BBmsH)  education,  1792  (M). 

Indiana,  education,  1433;  industrial  education  law, 
475;  vocational  education,  1363;  vocational  sur- 
vey, 836. 

Indiana  state  teachers'  association,  873. 

Indiana  university.    School  of  education,  834. 

Indians,  education,  140,  500, 667, 1792  (26). 


Individual  instbuction,  696  (13). 

Individualism,  1186-1187, 1659. 

Industbul  education,  156  (10)  (38),  820,  514  (2), 
020  (3),  815  (7),  874  (5)  (6),  1199, 1352  (7),  1400  (S). 
See  aUo  Manual  tbainino;  Peofessional  edu- 
cation; Vocational  education. 

Industbul  schools,  1245. 

Industbt  and  education,  361. 

Intant  mobtauty,  628. 

Ingalls,E.  L.,1090(ll). 

Inglis,  Alexander,  750-751. 

Ingold,  J.  M.,  166  (77). 

Initiative,  875  (2). 

Institutes,  teachers'.   See  Tbachebs'  ornnuTEs. 

INTELUGENCE  TESTS,  18,  23-24,  26,  591  (19),  557, 913, 
915,  917-918,  1415  (2),  1416,  1454,  1457,  1459,  1461- 
1462, 1606.   See  alto  Educational  tbbts. 

lNTEBCOLLE<»ATE  DEBATING  CONTESTS,  929. 
INTEBNATIONAL  COMMISaON  ON  THE  TBACHINO  OF 
MATHEMATICS,  1404,  1407. 

International  congress  of  education,  1249-12S0. 

Internationa]  kindergarten  union,  413. 

Inui,  K.  S.,  1249  (2). 

loteyko,  I.,  551. 

Iowa,  education,  1, 8, 090  (2). 

Iowa.    UmvEBSrrr,  1228. 

Ireland,  John,  ftp.,  1194, 1412  (1). 

Ireland,  J.  W.,  1413  (1). 

iBELAND,  education,  1087  (31),  1792  (29);  learning, 

356;  open-air  schools,  464  (2).  ' 

Irons,  Myrtle  M.,  1622  (7). 
Irwin,  Elisabeth  A.,  1003. 
Isfort,  B.  W.,  352  (13). 

ITALT,  education,  11, 164, 1099, 1200, 1297, 1633;  nor- 
mal schools,  435, 954;  open-ftirscfaoob,  1013. 
ItBcbner,  Hermann,  238. 
Ittner,  W.  B.,  1180, 1414  (2). 
sor,  Estelle  P.,  1622  (4). 

J. 

Jackman,  W.  8.,  1256. 

Jackson,  C.  W.,  159  (10). 

Jackson,  J.  P.,  597  (8). 

Jackson  Co.,  Oa.,  survey,  1428. 

Jacobs,  C.  L.,  1375. 

James,  Bmtker,  478. 

James,  E.  J.,  134  (10),  1380  (2). 

Jameson,  J.  M.,  1369, 1419  (3). 

Janitobs,  295. 

Japan,  education,  364,  670-671, 1792  (35). 

Japan.    Dept.  of  education,  364. 

Japanese  in  the  United  States,  1249  (2). 

Jarvis,  C.  D.,  1215. 

Jastrow,  Joseph,  1523. 

Jenkins,  A.  H.,  1201. 

Jenkins,  Frances,  915, 928. 

Jenkins,  H.  £.,  1562. 

Jenks,  F.  B.,  1090  (9). 

Jeraegan,  M.  W.,  699,  878. 

Jessup,  W.  A.,  156  (15),  157  (10),  354  (10),  896, 1118, 

1506. 
Jesus  as  teacher,  1493  (5). 
Jewish  education,  162. 
Joei,  Emst,  1021. 
John,  Eliza,  1419  (26). 
John,  Louise,  38. 
John  F.  Slater  fund,  1774. 
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Jotans,  W.  A.,  57. 

Jolii»,W.L.,S»(4). 

JdUBon,  D.  B.,  IM  (27). 

jQiiuon,  Elisa,  1224. 

lohaion,  Ethel  M.,  1320. 

JohiMn,  F.  W.,  4?1  (7),  1620  (1). 

JoluB<n,G.E.,1620(3). 

Jofauai,  H.  D.,  158  (7). 

Jdmson,  Henry,  1473. 

JoiuiMn,  J.  v.,  1041. 

Johnson,  MarietU  L.,  603  (1). 

JcimMSi,  R.  H.,  1419  (2). 

Jdmon«  R.  L.,  1415  (1)  (2)  (6)  (8). 

JohiHon,  R.  O.,  1061  (12). 

JoluHon,  T.  E.,  586. 

jQlimton,  C.  H.,  354  (11),  423-424,  680  (9),  1787. 

Johnston,  R.  C,  1409  (7). 

Joiiivton,  Rttth,  1247  (6). 

Johivton,  W.  D.,  155  (4),  156  (82),  505,  681, 1079. 

Jones,  Abner,  1150 

j4Bes,  Anna,  1088  (9). 

Jon«,  R.  O.,  157  (4). 

J4Bes,  T.  J.,  1087  (19). 

Joplln,J.P.,1040(8). 

Jordan,  Alice  M.,  683. 

Jotdan,  B.  8.,  770, 1132, 12S0  (1),  1768. 

JoumMAUSM,  852, 1219, 1678. 

Joyner,  J.  Y.,  15H  (7),  878  (3)  (7)  (10),  1606. 

Jodd,  C.  H.,  60, 354  (3),  874  (1),  875  (2),  951, 162aK2). 

JinxD,  C.  H.,  277. 

Jodd,  Zebuloii,  603  (2). 

JumOK  OOLLBGU,  75, 442, 688  (?),  747,  1163, 1251K5), 

1385, 1413  (8),  1621  (9). 
JVHICm  mOH  aCHOOLB,  60,  158  (9),  277,  427.  696  (3) 

(4),  748,  948,  1313-1314,  1504,  1697,  1725. 
jTrTKKII.B  0OUST8,  817. 

Ju f uim  PgUKQimWCT.    5m  Dkunqukncy. 


r,  C.  8.,  1545. 
Kallen,  H.  M..  1546. 
Kandel,  G.  L.,  1407. 
Kane,  Swan  M.,  1669. 
Kane,  T.F.,  508(1). 
KAK&iSy  school  adminJstration,  994. 
KAMOAJi  CRT,  Mo.,  grammatJcal  errors^of  school 
chfldxeo,  306. 

J,  F.  M.,  521  (15). 
r,  W.  J.,  1418  (7). 
Kaistidt,  O.,  1633. 
y^iiftwumTi,  Paul,  716. 
KaaH,  LaviDia  H.,  306. 
Eaene,C.H.,156(70). 
Kefaiatb,O.J.,1060(4). 
Ketth,  J.  A.  H.,  450, 1179. 
Keller,  Mazia,  818. 
KeUer,  ICay  L.,  1056  (3). 
KeUey,  C.  F.,  1792  (15). 
KeOey,  Elizabeth  B.,  521  (14),  817  (7). 
KifeUey,  Florence,  629, 691  (6). 
KeOey,  T.  L.,  794. 
KeUioott,W.  E;,100I. 
Kefly,  F.  J.,450,1705. 
KeOy,  R.  L.,  1748. 
Kelsey,F.  W^568. 
Kebey,  R.W.,U33. 
Kelynack,J.N.,1225. 


Kemp,  E.  L.,  372. 

Kemsies,  Ferdinand,  139, 856, 1550. 

Kendall,  C.  N.,593, 696  (11),  728  (1),  831  (9),  874  (4) 

(18),  1341, 1445,1558. 
Kennatd,  Beulah  E.,  1198  (2). 
Kennedy,  Joseph,  245, 1415  (7),  144(^1447. 
Kent,  C.  F.,  1195. 
Kent,  C.  W.,  518  (7). 
Kent,  R.  A.,  1151. 

Kentucky  educational  association,  1413. 
Kepner,W.  k.,39. 
Keppel.  F.  P.,  688  (3). 
Kem,W.M.,158(9). 
Kerr,W.  H.,1231,1607(6). 
Kersofaensteiner,  Georg,  700. 
Ketler,  I.e.,  1170. 
Keys,  Florence  V.,  14. 
Keyser,  G.  J.,  560, 1474.' 
Keyser,  Roland,  1282. 
Kiessmann,  Rudolf,  425. 
Kimball,  D.C.,  96. 
Kimber,  Jean,  831  (15). 
KiNDSBOABTKN,52^,  156  (32H34),  236-239,  413, 

521  (11),  937-040,  1087  (14),  1207-1301,  1488-1492, 

1663,1684-1687,1792(16). 

KiNDEKOABTKN  AND  KLEMKNTABT  SCHOOL,  690  (6), 

1234. 
KZNDEBOABTNEBS,  training,  1488. 
King,  H.  C.  825, 1249  (10). 
King,  Irving,  1022, 1717. 
King,  Julia  A.,  1266. 
King,  M.B.,  1198  (11). 
Kfaigsley,  C.  D.,  156  (41),  521  (1). 
Kingsley,  8.  C,  464  (4),  1551. 
Kinkead,  R.  G.,  281. 
Kirchner,  Ferdinand,  552. 
Kirk,  E.  C,  1591  (1). 
Kirk,  J.  R.,  1602. 
Kirkpatrick,E.  A.,267. 
Kirtland,  J.  C,  221. 
Kltson,  H.  D.,  127, 1776. 
Kittle,  William,  1262  (5). 
Klttredge,  Mabel  H.,  327. 
Klapper,  Paul,  570, 1534. 
KucKiTAT  Co.,  Wash.,  rural  schools,  1496. 
Klingaman,  O.  E.,  451. 
Klingensmith,  Annie,  1147. 
Kni£^t,E.W.,  524, 1749. 
Kni«^t,  G.  W.,  1080  (6). 
Knight,  H.  R.,  1017, 1353. 
Kniss,  C.  8.,  1419  (12). 
Knoch,  A.  A.,  622  (2). 
Knott,  J.  O.,  1087  (26),  1792  (23). 
Kodi,  E.  B.,  807. 
Koch,  F.  J.,  1347. 
Koch,  Katrine,  19. 
Kech,  T.  W.,  146,  347. 
Koehler,  Frank,  694  (4). 
Koenig,  A.  E.,  691  (8). 
Kolbe,  P.  R.,  1164, 1251  (6),  1580. 
Koonti,  N.  C.  1415  (12). 
Krause,  C.  A.,  1283. 
Krause,  Maria,  666. 
Kretsmann,  P.  E.,  315. 
Kreuzpolntner,  Paul,  352  (7),  815  (7). 
KroDshage,  Theodore,  64, 521  (6). 
Knig,  R.  E.,  1247  (8). 
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KfUinel,  Johannes,  1042. 
KuhLman,  F.  A.,  531  (19). 
Kunkel,  B.W.,1165. 
Kuo,  P.  W.,  669. 
Kuykendall,  J.  W.,  316, 1410  (10). 

L. 

Lake  Mohonk  oonferenoe  on  international  arbitra- 
tion, 1556. 

Lakey,  F.  E.,  1049  (1). 

Lambert,  W.  A.,  1760. 

Land  grant  college  engineering  association,  507. 

Land  ORAifr  colleges,  847. 

Landslttel,  F.  C,  1356. 

Lane,  A.  0.,  1256. 

Lane,  C.  C,  1713. 

Lane,  C.  H.,  246, 1087  (12),  1213, 1619  (5),  1792  (11). 

Lane,  F.  H.,929. 

Lane,  H.  A.,  384. 

Lane,  W.  D.,  452. 

Lang,  Helen  R.,  40. 

Lange,  A.  F.,  1385. 

Language  teaching,  direct  method,  572, 1290. 

LANOUAOE.S,  ancient,  208, 1290;  modem,  204, 208, 213, 
400,  405,  737, 1127, 1281, 1283, 1413  (16),  1653. 

Lansdorf,  J.  A.,  1252  (10). 

Lape,  Esther  E.,  1396. 

Lapil,  Paul,  1448. 

Lapp,  J.  A.,  835, 874  (10),  1755. 

Lapsley,  R.  A..  1493  (2)  (3). 

Larreinaga,  M.,  168. 

Larzelere,  C.  8.,  1134. 

Lasher,  O.  S.,  943. 

Latan«,J.  H.,728(4). 

Latham,  Azubah  J.,  739. 

Latham,  Helen  B.,  1507. 

Lathrop,  Julia  C,  844  (7). 

Latin-Amebica,  education,  1087  (30),  1792  (28). 

Latin  language,  college  entrance  examinations, 
1168;  teaching,  38,  221,  421  (8),  513  (5),  572,  577, 
875  (3),  927,  1088  (8),  1278,  1280,  1290,  1419  (21), 
1420  (14),  1472, 1482, 1668, 1670, 1675. 

Lawrence,  W.  W.,  1166. 

Lawson,  G.  S.,  159  (14). 

Lawson,  O.  B.,  871  (3). 

Leach,  A.  F.,  356, 1475. 

LEADEsaHiP,  tnUning  for,  873  (9),  895, 904. 

Leake,  A.  H.,i587. 

Learned,  W.  S.,  385, 688  (7),  1090  (3). 

Leavitt,  F.  M.,  41, 123,  222,  665  (2),  740, 1135,  1202, 
1284, 1370, 1761. 

Lebanon,  Ind.,  supervised  study,  1729. 

Lee,  Joseph,  810. 

Leech,  E.  F.  D.,  1772. 

Lefevre,  Arthur,  268. 

Le  Fevre,  Egbert,  1053  (5). 

Legal  educahon,  131  (5),  662,  853-854, 1052, 1082, 
1381, 1765. 

Legislation,  (Germany,  1094;  Nebraska,  88;  New 
York  (State),  1724;  Ohio,  1416  (3)  (4);  Rhode 
Island,  782;  Texas,  1420  (12);  United  Stateo^  1413 
(15),  1792(1). 

Legler,  H.  E.,  1610. 

Lehmann,  Rudolf,  1449. 

Leith,  W.  F.,  1254. 

Leiand  Stanford  junior  university,  770. 

Lemonnier,  Henry,  879. 


Leonard,  F.  E.,  467, 1620  (4). 

Leonard,  J.  H.,  1397. 

Leonard,  R.  J.,  836, 1043  (1),  1622  (5). 

Leoni,  Carlo,  1136. 

L6pine,  F.,  867. 

Le  Rossignol,  J.  E.,  1718. 

LetTEBING,  1622  (6). 

Leupolt,  Edmund,  1111. 

Leteb  bill,  838,  847  (5)  (6). 

Levitas,  Arnold,  1203. 

Levy,  Florence  N.,  1087  (17). 

Lewis,  O.  L.,  506. 

Lewis,  O.  W.,  571, 1208. 

Lewis,  H.  T.,  1137, 1524. 

Lewis,  T.  D.,  826. 

Lewis,  W.  D.,  873  (5)  (8),  1371. 

Leyen,  Friedrich  von  der,  1634. 

Liberal  education,  15,  156  (9)  (30),  212,  478,  689 
(6)  (10),  906,  984,  1266,  1400  (9),  1415  (15),  1517, 
1519, 1528, 1647. 

Librarians,  high  school,  1232  (5). 

Libraries,  school,  348,  513  (6),  697  (3),  1282  (1), 
1608-1610, 1790. 

Libraries  and  reading,  145-147,  347-348, 604-606, 
680-681,  860-870,  107S-1079,  1087  (22),  1230-1283, 
1240, 1260  (6),  1262  (3),  ia9»-14Q8, 1412  (21),1420(6), 
1607-1614, 1785-1790, 1792  (21). 

Libraries  and  schools,  166  (80H84),  £Q2,  1401, 

1607  (6),  1613, 1787, 1789. 
Library  trainino,  normal  schools,  1611, 1788. 
Lieta,  H.,  498. 
Lietxmaim,  Walther,  1476. 
Ligbtley,  Edmund,  223. 
Lioux  dUthuKtisme,  Belgium,  io8. 
LUIard,  W.  H.,  353  (3). 
Lillie,  R.  S.,  604. 
Lhicoln,  LiiiJan  L,  717. 

Literature,  31,  40,  46,  155, 157  (12),  215,  226,  562, 
574,  576,  727,  730,  732,  736,  923,  1131,  1140,  1146, 
1275, 1288, 1471. 
Little,  A.  G.,  163. 
Licer,  G.  D.,  006. 
Lochner,  L.  P.,  1249  (6),  1598. 
Lockridge,  R.  F.,  155  (3). 
Lodge,  Gkmialex,  572. 
Lodge,  H.  C,  1167. 
Lombard,  EUen  C,  1792  (14). 
London.    Hbathsrlt  school  of  fins  art,^408. 
Loring,  A.  L.,  421  (9). 
Lory,  C.  A.,  847  (11). 
Los  Angeles,  Intermediate  schools,  457. 
Lose,  Charles,  1419  (1). 
Louderback,  Jessie  L.,  1003. 
Lough,  J.  E.,1779. 

Louisiana  school  board  association,  514. 
Louisiana  state  university  and  agricultural  and 

mechanical  college,  1123. 
LOUVAIN.    Universitt,  1253. 
LouvAiN.    University.    Library,  870. 
Lowe,  L.  A.,  20. 
Lowe,  Orton,  094  (6). 
LowelI,A.L.,  962  (4),  978(1),  1267.    • 
Luckey,  G.  W.  A.,  156  (30),  434. 
Luekiesh,  M.,  1012.  * 

Lueg,  C.  H.,  6J7  (2). 
LuU,  H.  G.,  837, 1308, 1429, 1496. 
Lunches,  school,  490, 658, 1211, 1732. 
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LuqiMW,  F.  L.,  783. 
Loqiuens,  F.  B.,  1385. 
Luscrke,M.,335. 

LUTBEIUN  EEUGIOU8  EDUCATION,  315. 

tutkin,  P.  C,  156  (62). 
Lyted,  CBirie  A.,  1792  (12). 
Lyman,  R.L.,  1477. 
Lyon,  E.  P.,  1053  (1). 

M. 

McArdle,  Sadie  M.  E.,  1061(11). 

Micbride,  T.  H.,  598  (5),  TH . 

McBrien,  J.  L.,  156  (90),  743-744, 1087  (5),  1090  (11), 
1792(4). 

McCafferty,  EsteUe,  1410  (5). 

MeCandless,  Helen  H.,  1258. 

McCvtby,  Cbaries,  134  (4). 

McCariht,  Chasles,  979. 

HcCaskey,  J.  P.,  519  (6). 

XacCaa^y,  Vaughan,  1671, 1756. 

XcCknahan,  Bessie  A.,  1228. 

XacClJntock,  Samuel,  850  (4). 

McClore,!.  R.,1409(6). 

MeCoUiim,  D.  F.,  409  (2),  1420  (10). 

XeCom,  C.  M.,  762  (3). 

lIoC«fd,G.P.,e21. 
McCorkle,  C.  £.,  402, 1138. 
McCormaek,  T.  J.,  1556. 
KcConnick,  B.  E.,  255. 
HcCormick,  P.  J.,357. 
McCormick,  S.  B.,  772. 
IfacCracken',  H.  N.,  1525. 
HacCncken,  J.  H.,  1526. 
HoCrea,N.  0.,1168. 
McCrnddeo,  F.  H.,  1383. 
McDennott,  W.  T.,  158  (11). 
UeDtxUt,  P.  R.,  1412  (3). 
Mcdonald,  A.  A.,  354  (9). 
Macdonald,  D.  J.,  1706. 
Ifaedenald,  Jobn,  156  (28). 
Xacdooald,  N.  C,  156  (35). 
llied<Bald,  William,  1707. 
KaeDoDgal,  Robert,  974. 

HCDOUGALL'S  SPOV-PATTBIIN  TEST,  381. 

XacDoveU,  T.  L.,  1085. 

]feDovelI,W.  F.,1713. 

HcElbarry,  Loratta,  697  (9). 

McEvoy,  T.  J.,  ISSS. 

McGovern,  S.  A.,  1770. 

Melntiie,  Charles,  331. 

Xackay ,  Constance  D. ,  408. 

MeKee,  J.  V.,  827. 

HcKcever,  W.  A .,  386, 1689. 

McKamj,  Charles,  256. 

Maekenue,  A.  8.,  1413  (7). 

Mackie,  R.  A.,741,9S2. 
JtoKaxaey,  James,  1209. 
XeLAoghliD,  M.  A.,  1412  (15). 

MaeLear,  Martha,  1209. 

Mclfanis,  J.  T.,479. 

XrMiUan,  D.  W.,  1380  (4). 

XcMnnnaixx,  Obeo.,  Jimior  high  school,  427. 

VacMoreJiy,  Helen,  502. 

WtMarry,  F.  M.,  1731. 

JfeMnrtrie,  D.  C,  676. 

KaeKary,  B.  E.,  1205. 

McProod,  B.  E.,607(4). 


McVea,  Emilie  W.,  1218. 

Madison,  Elizaheth  S.,  513  (6). 

Maguire,  Margaret,  1419  (27). 

Mahln,  Helen  O.,  1139. 

Mahoney,  James,  1087  (25),  1406. 

Mais,  8.  P.  B.,  953. 

Malcohn,  G.  A.,  854. 

Mahnhi,  J.  M.,  166  (78). 

Malnutbition,  1350. 

Manahan,  J.  L.,  1608. 

Mann,  A.  M.,  762  (1). 

Mann,  C.  R.,  1503. 

Manny,  F.  A.,  349, 643. 

Manual  arts,  1419  (3)  -  (7). 

Manual  teaining,  117-126, 242, 318-323,515(6)  (7),. 
521  (9),  638-851,  831-843,  1083-1045,  1090  (6),  1198- 
1206, 1345, 1362-1373, 1409  (13),  1418  (15),  1420  (13),. 
1425, 1674-1583, 1622, 1684, 1752-1750.    See  also  IN- 
dustbial  education;  Vocational  education.. 

Manuel,  H.  T.,  21. 

Maphls,  C.  O.,  847. 

Marcy,  L.  H.,  605. 

Marine  laboratories.  Pacific  coast,  407. 

Marking,  93, 421.(13),  460-401,  796, 1006,  1248   (7).. 
See  alto  Grading;  Promotion  op  pupils. 

Marrinan,  J.  J.,  544. 

Marrs,  8.  M.  N.,  260, 1420  (5). 

Marsh,  L.  A.,  940. 

Marshall,  If  r«.  Mary  E.,  831  (13),  1419  (6). 

Marston,  Anson,  507  (1),  1216. 

Mart  hi,  G.  H.,  897, 1259. 

Maryland  state  teachers'  association,  1619. 

Maryland  state  teachers' association,  1619  (1)., 

Massachusetts.    Board  of  education,  778. 

Massachusetts  committee  on  commercial  education » 
1061. 

Mathematics,  1474;  graduate  study,  669;  recrea- 
tions, 673;  teaching,  42,  49,  207,  223,  228,  230-232,.. 
361,  936,  1126,  1136,  1404,  1470,  1476,  secondary 
schools,  1141,  1247  (9),  1293,  1420  (9),  1480,  1676;, 
vocational,  1247  (11). 

Mathes,  E.  T.,  156  (45). 

Mathews,  J.  M.,  784. 

Mathews,  Lois  K.,  156  (2),  1059. 

Mathews,  Shailer,  1620  (2). 

Mathewson,  F.  E.,  831  (18),  1198  (10). 

Matthews,  A.  J.,  1321. 

Mauser,  I.  H.,  694  (6).  • 

Maxwell,  W.  H.,  786,  874  (18),  996. 

Mead,  C.  D.,  820, 12S6. 

Medical  education,  330-331,  334,  492-194,  661,  851 
1053, 1055, 1087  (8)  (9),  1382-1384, 1766, 1792  (8).   *' 

Medical  inspection  of  schools,  462,  518  (5),  621,. 
1090  (1),  1350, 1415  (9),  1418  (14),  1552-1553, 1734. 

Meek,  C.  S.,  166  (25),  616. 

Meeker,  Royal,  1198  (6). 

Meierhofer,  Hans,  757. 

Meiklejohn,  Alexander,  70  (5),  156  (5). 

Meiser,  Augusta,  615  (2). 

Mellon  institute,  1367. 

Memory,  297. 

Mendelsohn,  Sigmund,  1025. 

Mental  tests.    See  Educational  tests;  Intelli-  . 

GENCE  tests. 

Meredith,  A.  B.,  1140 
Meriam,  J.  L.,  898. 
Merlini,  Angelo,  1189. 
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Merriam,  J.  C,  982  (3),  073. 
MorrlU,  O.  A.,  512  (1). 
Merrill,  Jenny  B.,  1401. 
MerrUl,  R.  V.,  280. 
Merriman,  Curtis,  158  (18). 
Merrfns,  E.W.,  1786. 
Morritt,  R.  A.,  893  (5). 
Metcalf,  H.  C,  1083. 
Meumann,  Ernst,  800. 
Mkumann,  Eum,  18, 162S-1824. 
Mewius,  Wally,  300. 
Mexico,  aducstion,  1828. 
Meyer,  A.W.,  lua. 
Meyer,  H.  T.  M.,  385. 
Metxb,  Kuno,  356. 
Meyer,  M.  F.,  460, 1527. 
Meyrich,  Oswald,  807. 
Michii^an  Christian  teachers'  institute,  828. 
Michigan  classical  oontsbkncs,  568. 
Michigan  schoolmasters'  club,  515. 
MmDLx  West,  secondary  education,  1506. 
Middle  West  society  of  physical  education  and  hy- 
giene, 1620. 

MiDDLEBURT  OOLLEOE,  270. 

Middleton,  W.  8.,  623  (5). 

Mieron,  C.  C,  1478. 

Miessner,  W.  O.,  521  (16). 

Mabum,  J.  B.,  160. 

Miles,  H.  E.,  352  (9),  868. 

MlUTABT  tbainino,  138-130,  337,  495,  664,  855-856, 

874  (12),  1088  (0),    1240  (6),  138»-1390,  1504-1509, 

1610(3),  1760-1771. 
Miller,  D.  Mae,  607  (8). 
MiUer,  E.  A.,  246. 
Miller,  Edith,  306. 
Miller,  F.W.,  874  (15). 
Miller,  O.  A.,  42, 1247  (10). 
Miller,  0.  J.,  43, 091  (0). 
Miller,  H.  L.,  617. 
Miller,  J.  C,  1581. 
Miller,  Kelley,  1775. 
Miller,  Matilda,  1252  (3). 
Maier,  Sarah  P.,  858. 
Millikan,  R.  A.,  1479. 
Mills,  L.  8.,  488. 
Mills,  W.  T.,  799. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  apprenticeship,  156  (58). 
Mims,  Edwin,  976. 
Miner,  James  B.,  1210. 
Minneapolis  sukvet,  786. 
Minnesota,  education,  1177;  rural  education,  1084. 
Minnesota  educational  association,  691. 
Minnesota.    Public  education  commissioD,  87. 
Minnlch,  H.  C,  156  (45),  1089  (5),  1416  (1). 
Minnick,  J.  H.,  190, 1500. 
Minton,  R.  C,  808. 
Mirick,  F.  O.,  1560. 
Mirick,  O.  A.,  1445. 
Missions,  foreign,  80. 
Mississippi  teachers'  association,  1088. 
MIS.SOUBI,  high  schools,  257;  survey,  692  (1). 
Missouri  state  teachers'  association,  692. 
MiSSOUBI.    Univbbsity,  1527. 
Mitciiell,  H.  E.,  587. 
Mitchell,  J.  P.,  134  (1). 
Mitchell,  Mabel,  1088  (5). 

MODEUNO,  1143. 


Modem  language  association  of  America,  516. 

Modern  lanouaqes.   See  Lanouaobs,  modflni. 

Moede,  Walter,  1623. 

Mollberg,  Albert,  821. 

Monahan,  A.  6.,  149-150, 684, 606  (10),  838, 1047, 1067 

(12),  1610  (4),  1000, 1702  (4)  (11). 
Monk,  Ella  M.,  1287. 
Monro,  Sarah  J.,  677. 
Monroe,  W.  8.,  387. 
Montague,{Margaret  P.,  1603. 
Montaigne,  M.  E.  de,  900. 
Montessorl,  Maria,  1686. 
MoNTEsaoBi  method,  54, 288-230, 414, 038-«30, 1004, 

1061  (7),  1087  (15),  1148, 1200, 1301, 1480, 1685-1686. 
Montgomery,  L.  J.,  1248  (10). 
Montori,  Arturo,  191. 
MooNUOHT  schools,  156  (13),  528,  001  (7),  I6O69 

1784. 
Moore,  C.  N..  1119. 
Moore,  E.  C,  115  (1),  787, 1535. 
Moore,  J.  G.,  421  (6). 
Moore,  R.  C,  646. 
Moore.  V.  B.,  758. 
MOBAL  EDUCATION,  113-116,  150  (1),  871, 687,  680, 

(7),  001  (2)  (4)  (5),  820-«21,  875  (4),  1028-1030, 

1102,  1419  (15)  (29),  1664-1573. 
Moran,  F.  T.,  1412  (2). 
Moran,  H.  A.,  1332. 
Morelock,  6.  J.,  156  (20). 
Morgan,  C.  L.,  388. 
Morgan,  O.  F.,  348. 
Morgan,  H.  W.,  1501  (2). 
Morgan,  W.  P.,  680  (2)  (5),  1618  (6). 
MOBOAN  Co.,  Oa.,  survey,  042. 
Morgenstem,  Louise  I.,  1063. 
Moritz,  Eduard,  886. 
Morland,  Egbert,  464  (5). 
Morris,  Elise,  1601. 
Morris,  R.  T.,  1719. 
Morris,  Stanley,  1567. 
Morse,  J.  L.,624. 
Morton,  D.W.,  1252  (9). 
Morton,  M.D.,  997. 
Morton,  W.  C,  150  (16). 
Mosher,  W.  E.,  1416  (4). 
Mosser,  O.H.,124. 
Mote,  C.H.,  1755. 
Moulton,  R.  O.,  1288. 
Mountain  schools,  686, 1244. 
Mouth  hygiene,  1733. 
Moving  pictube  machinb,  1123. 
Moving  pictures,  95, 156  (75),  159  (13),  200-201, 558, 

726,921,1463-1464,1467. 
Moyer,  Avah,  1410  (6). 
Moyer,J.  A.,597(4). 
Mudge,  O.  O.,  1619  (7). 
Mudge,W.  L.,1419(ll). 
MOlleb-Walle  method,  1062. 
Muerman,  J.  C,  1346. 
Muh-,  M.  M.  P.,  163  (11). 
Muir,  Ramsay,  1280. 
MuUord,  H.  J.,  1112. 
Mulgrew,  Frank,  4. 
Munich,  education,  U8. 
Municipal  univebsities.    See  Univebsfhes  and 

colleges,  city. 
Munroe,  J.  P.,  901. 
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Mnrphey,  E.  J.,  1409  (8). 

ICamy,  Gilbert,  7D5. 

ICusEUMS,  edncatlooal  work,  1067  (33),  1792  (22). 

Muaic,  156  («2),  517, 16S5;  oommunlty,  156  (60),  936, 
1743;  school  credit  for  home  study,  156  (61),  421 
(16),  521  (17):  toaohing,  521  (16),  566,  097  (8),  739, 
734, 1277, 1419  (3)  (31),  1681, 1682. 

ICnsic  sapervisors'  natfonal  conference,  739. 

Music  teachers'  national  association,  517. 

MusKUMS,  1326. 

ICycn,  G.  E.,  1330. 

N. 

National  aasoclatlon  of  corporation  schools,  352, 1033. 
Nahoval  association  or  cobpobahon  schools, 

1034. 
National  association  of  dental  faculties,  1501. 
National  association  of  municipal  universities,  1406. 
National  association  of  school  accounting  officers, 

1414. 
National  association  of  state  universities  in  the 

United  States,  508, 1621. 
National  ooUeglate  athletic  association,  353. 
National  commercial  teachers'  federation,  131, 1049, 

1380. 
National  conference  on  universities  and  public 

senrioe,  134. 
National  congress  of  mothers'  literature  conunittee. 


National  council  of  teachers  of  English,  155,  750. 

National  education  association,  156,  224, 1249-1250; 
(^mmlttee  on  the  reorganlsatfon  of  secondary 
adocation,  1006.  Departments— business  educa- 
tion. 156  (63MM);  child  hygiene,  156  (65)-(68); 
elementary  education,  156  (35)-(36);  higher  edu* 
eation,  156  (42);  kindergarten  education,  156  (32>- 
(14);  Ubrary,  156  (80>-<84);  music  education,  156 
(OKA3);  normal  schools,  156  (43)-<52);  physical 
edncatlon,  ISA  (O0H71);  nnal  and  agricultural 
•dueatfon,  1S6  (89H08);  aeheol  administration, 
U*{77)-(79);  SGlioolpBtRms,156(87)-<88);  sdence 
instroetion,  156  (72)-<76);  secondary  educatfon, 
156  (37H41);  special  educatfon,  156  (85)-(86); 
superintendence,  156  (8)-(23),  354, 874;  vocatfonal 
educatfon  and  practical  arts,  156  (53)-(S9).  Gen- 
cial  sessfons,  156  (l)-(7),  1349-1250.  Natfonal 
eooncil  of  educatfon,  156  (23)-<31). 

National  league  of  compulsory  educatfon,  815. 

Natfonal  socfoty  for  the  promotfon  of  industrial 
educatfon,  117, 1108. 

National  socfoty  for  the  study  of  educatfon,  157, 968. 

NAnOKAL  UinVISSTT  FOB  THE  UNTTID  STATES, 

443, 778, 970. 
Natfonal  vocatfonal  guidance  asaociatfon,  844. 
NATumr«lui>T,  206, 209, 230, 489  (5),  579, 1379, 1671. 
Nearii«,  Scott,  156  (4),  529,  763  (3). 
Nbabing,  Scott,  1532, 1711. 
NiBiASKA,  rural  schools,  944;  school  law,  88. 
N^MSska.    Commfssfon  to  revise  the  school  laws, 

Nbobo  children,  23. 

NiOBOBS,  educatfon,  340^341, 499, 668, 860-861, 1067 

(19),  1220, 1774-1775. 
Neilaon,  C.  H.,  1053  (7). 
Neilson,  W.  A.,  977, 1714. 
Nclaod,  Jfrt.  Andreas,  831  (7). 
Nelson,  D.  M.,  1088  (9). 


Nelson,  Ernesto,  1315. 

Nelson,  J.  C,  404. 

Netschajaff,  Alexander,  366.. 

Neustaedter,  M.,  1392. 

Neverman,  P.  F.,  1252  (4). 

New  Bbitain,  Ck>NN.,  prevocatfonal  schools,  1035. 

New  England^  educatfon,  609,  878;  rural  schools, 
1494. 

New  England  associatfon  of  colleges  and  prepara- 
tory schools,  70. 

New  England  college  entrance  certificate  boarl,  986. 

New  OBLBA.NS,  publte  schools,  17;  survey,  887; 
vocatfonal  survey,  1368. 

New  Orleans.   Divisfon  of  educatfonal  research,  17 . 

New  Yobk  iCm),  Gary  system,  452,  1427,  1723; 
school  administration,  787,  1432;  social  centers, 
1190;  summer  schools,  65;  vocational  educatfon, 
156  (56),  840. 

New  Yobk  ((}mr).    Bubeau  of  attendance  and 

CHILD  WELFABE,  1534. 

New  York  (City).    Committee  of  teachers,  65. 
New  Yobk  (City).    High  school  art  exhibit,  35. 
New  Yobk  (State),  school  law,  1724. 
New  York  (State)  Dept.  of  efficiency  and  economy, 

453. 
New  York  (State)  University  convocation,  518. 
New  York  state  factory  investigating  committee, 

1043. 
Newbold,  N.  C.,093(5). 
Newbold,  W.  R.,  1368. 
NewhalI,C.  W.,573. 
Newfon,  J.  H.,  1618  (9). 
Newton,  Peter,  560. 

Newton,  Mass.  ,  educational  research,  385. 
Neystrom,  P.  H.,  1252  (6). 
Nibecker,  F.  H.,  1601  (1). 
Nichols,  C.S.,  597  (6). 
Nichols,  W.H.,  44. 
Nioolson,  F.  W.,  1109. 
Nietzsche,  Fbibdbich,  713, 720. 
NioHT  schools.    See  Evening  schools. 
Nitchie,E.  B.,1064. 
Noe,  J.  Y.  C,  1413  (8). 
N(U1,  Heinrich,  863, 1071. 
NOttel,  Karl,  707. 
NobMAL  schools,  64,  156  (43)-(52),  362,  590,  761, 

874  (3),  1252  (4)  (5),  1412  (19),  1419  (1).(2),  1705, 

1706;  graduates,  150  (17),  Italy,  954.    See  also 

Teachers,  training. 
Norris,  W.  B.,  530. 

NoBTH  Carouna,  moonlight  schools,  1784. 
North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly,  688. 
North  Carolina.    University,  078. 
North  (Central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 

school,  1251. 
North  Dakota  education  association,  1415. 
Northern  Baptist  convention,  1745. 
NoBTHWESTERN  STATES,  education,  1258. 
Northwestern  Wisconsin  teachers'  association,  1252. 
Norton,  Alice  P.,  156  (50). 
Norton,  H.  B.,  1409  (9). 
Notre  Dame.    Univebsity,  1571. 
NOchter,  Friedrich,  225, 1005, 1430. 
Nunally,  E.  L.,  1420  (14). 
NuBSES,  training,  132-133. 
Nutt,  H.  W.,  1725. 
Nutthig,  H.  C,  1290. 
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O. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  survey,  1339. 
Oberholtzer,  £.  £.,  192. 
OberhoUser,  Mrt.  Sara  L.,  1  j2. 
Occupation,  Choici:    of,  1210.    See  also  Voca- 
tional GUIDANCE. 
Odencrantc,  Louise  C,  1585. 
Ogden,  survey,  631. 
OgdeD,  Utah.    Public  schools  sur^•ey  commission, 

531. 
O'Hara,  E.  V.,  1412  (4). 
Ohio,  school  law,  1416  (3)  (4);  teacher  training, 

1060  (5)  (6). 
Ohio  college  association,  1416. 
Ohio  state  teachers'  association,  10^. 
Oklahoma  state  educational  association,  1417. 
01cott,LillaM.,831(2). 
O'Leary,  Iris  P.,3S0, 1043  (3). 
O'Leary,  W.  A.,  1043, 1372. 
Olin,  Blanche  M.,  129. 
Oliver,  T.E.,  406. 
One-room  schools,  094  (1). 
O'Neill,  Francis,  1196. 
Ontario,  education,  1241. 
Ontario  educational  association,  141S. 
Opdycke,J.  B.,574,922. 
Open-air  schools,  lOl,  300,  302,  464,  803,  806,  808- 

809, 1013, 1347, 154S,  1551, 1734. 
ORAL  ENOUSH,  1125, 1294, 1477. 
Oral  hygiene,  299, 1733. 
Orchestras,  elementary   school,  692   (3):   high 

school,  218,  517  (2),  1420  (1%). 
O'Rear,  K.  A.,  892  (6). 
•Orfield,  M.  N.,  1177. 
Orientals,  education,  342-343, 669-673. 
Osbom,  Harriet  B.,  745. 
Osborn,  L.  D.,1074. 
O'Shea,M.V.,521(10),998. 
Osten,  Anna  L.  von  der,  298. 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  education,  1431 . 
Otis,  I.  L.,  1063  (3). 

OUOHTRED,  WiLUAM,  1470. 

Outing  tours,  1122. 
Ovits,  Delia  G.,  166  (81). 
Owen,  W.  B.,  689  (7),  839,  8>.7. 
Owre,  Alfred,  332. 
Oxford  college,  1332. 
Oxford.    University,  1334. 

P. 

Pab8t,A.,4S0. 

Pace,  E.  A.,  1192. 

Packard,  Edgar,  1618  (11). 

Packard,  W.H.,  680  (14). 

Packard  motor  car  company,  educational  work, 

352(11). 
Page,  E.  C,  1673. 
Page,W.  H.,1052(2). 
Pageants,  school,  1665. 
Paine,  Cassie  L.,  1511. 
Painter,  O.  8.,  199. 
Pahner,G.H.,  66,518(1). 
Palmer,  H.H.,  469. 
Palmer,  J.  J.,  355(1). 
Palmer,  Luella  A.,  239, 1234. 
Parent  and  child,  1561. 
Parental  schools,  815  (K;,  1246. 


Parents'  organizations,  813. 
Park,  H.  O.,  1418  (9). 
Park,L.  L.,352(6). 

Parker,  C.  A.,  1738. 

Parker,  Edna,  45. 

Parser,  F.  W.,  1256. 

Parker,  S.C,  426, 1792  (7). 

Parkfa]son,W.  D.,1609. 

Parochul  schools,  Roman  Catholic,  827. 

Parrott,A.  H.,762(6). 

Parsons,  J.  G.,  1348. 

Parsons,  Sara  E.,  133. 

Part-time  education,  844  (6),  1366, 1580. 

Paterson,  D.  G.,24,864. 

Paterson,  Kay  V.,  907  (4). 

Paterson,  W.  P.,  1644. 

Pathology,  1664. 

Patriotism,  1418  (12),  1767.  See  aUo  Crnc  educa- 
tion. 

Patterson,  Alice  J.,  489  (1). 

Paul,  H.O.,  406, 421  (11). 

Paulus,  T.  E.,  131  (S). 

Payne,  B.R.,874(3). 

Paabody,  J.  E.,  166  (40),  726  (4). 

Peabody  fund,  524. 

Peace,  154,  691  (4),  1249  (9),  1504, 1607  (4),  1768. 

Peach,  Ella,  1419  (19). 

Pearse,  C.  G.,  156  (7)  (26)  (54),  170,  521  (2),  788, 1611,. 
1757. 

Pearson,  H.  C,  1411  (1). 

Pearson,  Karl,  1652. 

Pease,  A.  F.,  354  (6). 

Pease,  Henry,  902. 

PtCAUT,  Ftux,  715, 1443. 

Peck,  Ruby,  907  (5). 

Pedagogics.   See  Teaching. 

Peet,  C.  E.,  1247  (7). 

Penmanship.    See  HANDWBinNa. 

Pennsylvanui,  schools,  355  (2). 

Pdnnsylvania  state  educational  associatioii^  355,. 
1419;  Committee  on  rural  schools,  347;  County 
superintendents'  department,  694;  Department 
of  city  and  borough  superintendents,  605;  Direc> 
tors'  department,  519. 

Pennsylvania.    University,  606. 

Pennsylvania.  University,  physical  education ,. 
1735. 

Penny  backer,  Mn.  P.  V.,  594. 

People's  college,  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  323, 605. 

Periodicals,  use  in  schools,  922, 934. 

Periti,  1.  J.,  11«3. 

Perkins,  Emma  M.,  156  (2). 

Perrto,  Ethel,  622  (1). 

Perry,  A.  C,  jr.,  618. 

Perr>-,  C.  A.,  1087  (21),  1237,  1617. 

Perry,  John,  180. 

Perry,  Lewis,  871  (5). 

Perry,  R.  B.,  181. 

Personality,  371. 

Peru,  education,  362. 

Petersen,  Anna  M.,  22. 

Peterson,  W.,  373. 

"Pfadfindebs,"  719. 

Pflster,  O.,  198. 

Pharmacists,  training,  1054. 

Phelps,  C.L.,  105. 

Phelps,  Je?sie,  99. 
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Phi  beta  kafta  aoidresses,  962. 

PmLADBLPHU,  tndes  school,  352  (14'^;  vocational 

education,  1010. 
PmLDTDrES.   Ukiwrsitt.  College  op  law,  864. 
Philips,  O.  M.,  006  (6). 
FhiUips,  Anna  C,  1043  (2). 
Phillips,  B.  A.,  23. 
Phillips,  D.  E.,  875  (1). 
Phillips,  Floranoe  E.,  1410  (6). 
Phillips,  J.  H.,  111. 
Phinip6,P.C.,023(4). 
Phillips  Bbooks  house,  Habtabd  UNnrEBSirT. 

115  (1). 
Phfpps,  C.  F.,  575. 
PBOHKTICS,  1282, 1056. 
PHTBICAL  TB8TS,108. 
PHTSICAI.  TBAIHIN6-,  100-103, 156K60H71).  150  (10), 

»S-a07,  467,  622-024,  1014,  1352,  1554-1555,  1620, 

17IS-1736. 

1470. 

r,  1247  (7),  1413  (10). 
PKT8H>UMiT,  222. 
PicsTsi,  Frwicoia,  163  (3). 
Pieksrd,  A.  E.,  045, 1407. 
PlekeU,  F.  G.,  1248  (7). 
Plsne,  Martha,  1300. 
Pferee,  Mary  D.,  227. 
Pfll^  J.  B.,  444, 1720. 
PlDSO,  J.  T.,  200. 
Plntasr,  RddAlf,  24, 864. 
Pftehar,  A.  D.,  1480. 
Ptttcnsv,  B.  F.,  410, 706, 1006. 
PiRSBimiHi,  Goaehing  departments,  1224;  elemen- 
tary indortriai  scbo^  831  (12). 
Plas,  Vital,  726. 
Plat  amd  flatgbovhds,  104-108,  306,  810-811,  875 

(6),    1015-1017,    1353-1354,    1738-1730.    See    alto 


Plats,  Chzldken'b,  408. 

Plcmmxh,  C.  O.,  875  (6). 

Plimkstt,  Horace,  070. 

PoOenberBor,  A.  T.,  jr.,  L460. 

Pohl,  F.  J.,  576. 

Peincar^,  Ladeii,  888. 

Polk  Countt,  Oreo.,  rural  schoob,  417. 

Polling  place,  Schoolhol'se  as,  1242. 

PooMna  coUege,  82. 

PooB,  education,  814. 

PoBT  TowMSEND,  WASH.,  survey,  1429. 

Porter,  Frances,  1461. 

Porter,  O.  D.,  464  (3). 

Porter,  Sarah  H.,  1061  (8). 

POBTLAND,  Okbo.,  survey,  1338. 

Potter,  A.  C,  1612. 

Potter,  O.M.,  1618  (7). 

Pound,  Louise,  980. 

Powell,  Susie  V.,  1410  (8). 

Powers,  B.  R.,  1^4. 

PEAcncB  schools,  150  (48). 

PBACnCS-TBACHDia,  1416  (1). 

Pratt,  W.  8.,  517  (3),  003  (6). 

Play,  W.  J.,  267. 

Pkwtdergast,  W.  A.,  1432. 

PlSSBES,  Ukivebsitt,  508  (12),  062  (2). 

Prerton,  Josephina  C,  156  (U)  (30),  050. 

Pn-TOCAnOMAL  BDUCATIOH,  158  (15),  831  (11),  875 
(5),1208, 1370,  1412(15). 


Price,  R.R.,  1783(2). 

Price,  S.  B.,  1049  (3). 

PSIMART  EDUCATION,  52-^54, 987-040, 1147, 1297-1001, 
1488-1492, 1684-1687. 

Prince,  Luctaida  W.,  1198  (3),  1622  (3). 

Princeton  univebsitt,  1334;  religious  work,  1751. 

Pritchard,  H.  O.,  963  (1). 

Pritchett,  H.  S.,  445,  606,  763  (2),  851  (2),  1157. 

Pbiyate  schools,  688  (4)  (5),  1103. 

Profession,  Choice  op,  1210.  See  also  Voca- 
tional guidance. 

Professional  education,  328-834, 661-663, 851-864, 
1053-1055,  1216, 1381-1384,  1500-1596, 1765-1766. 

pROFEssoBfi.   See  College  professors. 

'<  Professor  Ordinarius,"  72. 

Programs,  1345. 

Promotion  of  pupiu,  606  (14),  874  (33),  1005, 1696. 
.    See  alto  Grading;  Markino. 

Pxoseer,  C.  A.,  158  (1)  (2),  158  (15),  647-648,  831  (6) 
(10),  840,  874  (6),  1048,  1198  (15),  1206,  1372,  1373, 
1582, 1758. 

Provenzal,  Qlulio,  1260. 

Prfifer,  Johann,  54, 194. 

Prussu,  education,  880^881, 1104. 

Pryor,  H.  C,  157  (8). 

Pryor,  Herbert,  602  (1). 

Pstchologt,  202.  See  oho  Educational  psy- 
chology. 

PUBUC  health  work,  402,  661  (4). 

Public  school  physical  training  society,  622. 
PuBUC   SCHOOLS,   United    States.   See   United 
States,  education. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS  (ENDOWED),  ENGLAND,  1605. 
PXTBUC  SPEAKING,  48,  1484. 

Puncheon,  Katharine  E.,  182, 752, 1419  (17). 

Punctuation,  1291. 

pxtnishment,  1090  (8). 

pupil  self-government,  601,  1537. 

Pusey,E.D.,156(22). 

Putnam,  Helen  C,  628  (1). 

Putnam,  Herbert,  1607  (2). 

Pyle,  W.  H.,  553. 

Quebec  (Pbovince),  education,  10. 

Quebec  (Province)  Dept.  of  public  instruction,  10. 

Quest,  A.  L.  Hall-.    See  Hall-Quest,  A.  L. 

Quick,  Herbert,  518  (3),  1498. 

Quinn,  A.  H.,  980, 1411  (1). 

Quinn,J.B.,815(2). 

R. 

Race  dcpbovemext.   See  E ugenics. 

Radln,  Max,  1675. 

Ramsay,  W.  M.,  1170. 

Randall,  A.  W.  G.,  1101-1635. 

Randall,  O.E.,  871  (2). 

Ranft,  Hermann,  845. 

Rapeer,  L.  W.,  156  (66).  248, 355  (5),  981, 1349. 

Rathman,  C.  G.,  156  (69),  510. 

Rea,  P.  M.,  1067  (23),  1792  (22). 

Reading,  phonetic  method,  679;  psychology,  802; 
silent  V.  oral,  1286;  teaching,  520  (6),  571,  680, 928, 
1296;  backward  children,  863,  1071;  tests,  27,  157 
(5)  (6),  192,  196, 1419  (28),  1664.  See  alto  Libra- 
ries AND  READING. 

Reading,  Pa.   Board  of  school  directors,  841. 
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Reavte,  O.  W.,«B(7). 

Reber,  L.  E.»1229. 

RsciTAnoN,  OM  (2),  7«3, 1347  (8). 

RKCREAnoN,  150  («),  1017, 135S. 

Rkciuution    csNTBMy    lAO    (8)    (14).   See   olfo 

Schools  as  bocul  centers. 
Redfleld,  W.  C,  117  (I). 
Reilich,J0Mf,6e2. 
Redway,  J.  W.,  lfiS2. 
Reed,  A.  a.,46. 
Reed,  Mrt.  Anna  Y.,  6B3. 
Reed,  Mn.  F.  A.,  301. 
Reed,  J.  C,  600  (5),  850  (8). 
Reed  college,  200. 
Reeve,  W.  D.,  1141. 
Rehm,  Albert,  813. 
Reld,  Sydney,  880. 
Reinke,H.,645. 
Reinscb,  P.  8.,  774. 
9EU0I0V8  EDUCATION,   113-116,  312-317,  631-637, 

822-830, 1031-1032, 1103-1197,  1357-1361,  1564-1573, 

1745-1751. 
Renaissance,  1475. 
Reports,  pupils',  1007,  1413  (11),  1418  (11);  school, 

1341. 
Research,  074, 1248  (2),  1307. 
Retardation,   616,    1542.   See  alto   Backward 

children;  Elimination;  Promotion  or  pupils. 
Reaben,  M.  H.,  81. 
Reynolds,  O.F.,  031. 
Reynolds,  Helen  M.,  570. 
Reynolds,  Myra,  850. 
Rhode  Island,  educational  history,  1006;  school 

law,  782. 
Rhythmic  exerqses,  1655. 
Rhetoric,  graduate  school,  1481.   See  aUo  Eng- 
lish language,  oompoeitlon  and  grammar. 
Rhoads,  McHenry,  1413  (15). 
Rioe,  MelYln,  000. 
Rice,  O.  8.,  1401. 
Rice,  Richard,  083. 
Rice  test,  1121. 
Richards,  H.  8.,  1062. 
Richards,  J.  N.,  102. 
Richardson,  W.  A.,  481. 
Richardson,  W.  H.,  280. 
Richmond,  Va.,  elementary  industrial  school,  120; 

illiteracy,  583;  survey,  117  (5),  1108  (4). 
Richter,  Johannes,  708. 
Riddle,!.  W., jr.,  1764. 
Riehl,  Alois,  1636. 
Riemer,  O.  C.  L.,  1410  (25). 
Ripley,  EUor  C,  874  (14). 
Risley,  J.  H.,  1413  (2). 
Rittenhouse,  H.  O.,  1645. 
Ritter,  Carrie  A,  1540. 
Ritter,  W.  E.,  407. 
Rivers,  John,  408. 
Roach,  W.  W.,  302. 
Roberts,  E.  D.,  310. 
Roberts,  Emma,  1065, 1604. 
Roberts,  M.  Emma,  125. 
Roberts,  W.  M.,  166  (67). 
Robertson,  J.  W.,  1418  (2). 
Robfaison,  E.  W.,  1726. 
Robinson,  ICabel  L.,  1833. 
Robinson,  W.  A.,  1411  (1). 


Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  school,  1601. 

ROCUCFELLER  rOUNDATION,  1706. 

Rodman,  W.  L.,  1055. 

Roe,  W.  8.,  03. 

Roecker,  W.  F.,  521  (12),  1007. 

Rogers,  L.  B.,  1433. 

Rogm,  R.  W.,  200. 

Roman,  F.  W.,  483, 1044. 

Roman  Cathouc  Church,  education,  526,  1811, 
1413, 1747:  educational  conventlQa,J110e,  1413. 

Romano,  Pietro,  003. 

Root,  F.  8.,  1410  (7). 

Ropes,  J.  H.,  115  (2). 

Rosenau,  M.  J.,  403, 661  (4). 

Rosier,  Joseph,  150  (4)  (17),  874  (83). 

Ross,  E.  A.,  156  (6),  763  (3). 

Rottach,  Edmond,  670. 

Roorke,  Constance  M.,  1301. 

Rousseau,  J.  J.,  473, 480. 

Routh,  James,  1481. 

Rows,  Alice  E.,  875  (3). 

Rowe,  H.  IC.,  181  (6). 

Royoe,  Josiah,  370. 

Ruediger,  W.  C,  1118, 1260. 

Rugg,  H.  O.,  106,  431  (IS),  461. 

Rugh,C.E.,158(3)(4). 

Runkle,  E.  W.,  301. 

Rural  church,  1403  (l)-(8). 

RXTRAL  BDUCAnoN,  65-60, 105-106,  liMQ(13)  (18)  (10) 
(38)  (37)  (47)  (87),  150  (3),  340-350, 864  (4),  866  (5), 
416-430, 513  (3),  618  (8)  (4),  510  (8),  630  (5),  56^^681, 
666, 603  (6H8),  604  (6),  606  (1),  748-746»  871  (7),  874 
(15),  041-«47,  1067  (5),  1060  (8),  1140-1150,  1306, 
1240  (5),  1302-1300, 1374, 1410  (3),  1415  (7),  1418  (10) 
(14),  1410  (6)  (8)  (13),  1420  (1),  1403-1400, 1610  (4), 
1688-1603,1703(4).    SeeaUo  CONSOLIDATION  or 

SCHOOLS. 

Rural  lite,  245, 240, 006  (1),  746, 1000  (10),  1400^(4), 

1410  (11),  1680. 
Rusk,  R.  R.,  1500. 
RusKiN,  John,  1646. 
Russell,  J.  £.,873(4)  (0). 
Russell,  W.  F.,  47, 61-62, 588. 
RussLL,  707;  education,  366, 1087  (86),  1703  (33). 
Russier,  Henri,  343. 
Ryan,  J.  J.,  115  (3). 
Ryan,  W.C.,  jr. ,1087(1). 

S. 

Sackett,  L.  W.,  060. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  course  of  study,  03. 

Sadler,  M.  E.,  1105. 

Sage,  E.  T.,  577. 

St.  Louis  Central  institute  roR  the  deaf,  1233. 

St.  Louis  Educational  museum,  510. 

St.  Paul's  Cathouc  club.  Harvard  UNivsRsnT, 

115  (3). 
Salesmanship,  training  for,  353  (1H4),1108  (3), 

1371;  teachers  of,  1511. 
Saline  Co.,  Mo.,  rural  schools,  1150. 
Saber,  C.l^.,  1783(1)  (4). 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Public  school  survey  stall, 

1343. 
Salvoni,  Maurilio,  435. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  schools,  702. 
Sanders,  F.  W.,  183, 374, 1737. 
Sanders,  W.  H.,  1233. 
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Sandifivd,  Petor,  1418  (3). 
SandyB,  8ir  J.  E.,  1«3  (14),  1088. 

SAlfRAIIOK.     SeeBCBOOL   HT<HKIVS   and    aAMITA- 

noN. 

a43tlA  Ft  RAILWAY  APFBENIiai  BCBOOLB,  IM  (11). 

SarBHUit,  I.  O.,  7W. 
flsondCB,  A.  H.,  IM  (75). 

floupe, ,311. 

Smrage^C.  W.,8S3(2). 

SATAjntAH,  Oa.,  Cutlbb  sirkbt  school,  1290. 

Saxoitt,  vocational  guidanoe,  845. 

SCAMDIKAVIA,  edocatioD,  1792  (80). 

8ciiilBrtta8,  Hefauidi,  906. 

Sctoaffer,  N.  C,  156  (5),  495,  654,  606  (2),  874  (12), 

1619(8). 
Behrilwiberyr,  Margaret  E.,  156  (27)  (36). 
Brtwlltng,  F.  K.,  516  (1). 
SdMfgBr,  G.  L.,  48. 
Bdifarbanm,  Hfllnrldi,  1106. 
Sdilagar,  Panl,  1624. 

SCHLBSBMACHBR,  F.  E.  D.,  906. 

a^ilay,  Constanoe,  420. 

Sdiloekow,  Oswald,  1M9. 

SchmMlnina,  Hans,  184, 775. 

Sdunldt,  C.  C,  1415  (15). 

Sclimidt,  Hogo,  317. 

Sdunldt,  Lydia  M.,  1292. 

Sdimidft,  ICaz,  185, 1450. 

Sdimltt,  Clara,  1606. 

Sdmeder,  D.  B.,  671. 

Sdmeldar,  Hsnnan,  1045. 

SdiMn,  Ifax,  1270. 

Sehoonfektor,  L.,  97, 800-801, 1547. 

Sduff,  Jfrt.  Frederic,  1087  (16). 

Scboff,  Mn,  Hannah  K.,  143, 630. 

8cH<«.AS8,  Scotland,  1254. 

ScHOLABSmp,  516  (1)  (2),  604, 1093. 

Sefaoles,  P.  A.,  517  (1). 

School  administration.   See  Administration, 


School  aob,  689  (11). 

School  and  oommvnitt.   See  0>mmunity  and 

SCHOOLS. 

School  architbcturb,  94-07,  294-286,  514  (1),  619, 

798-401, 1009, 1180, 1414  (2)  (4),  1495, 1543-1547. 
School  attxndancr.   See  Attendance. 
School  boards,  456, 610, 1336, 1535. 
School  census,  354  (8)  (9). 
School  children,  aid,  Italy,  1189.    See  aUo  Chu- 


SCBOOI.  CREDIT  TOE  HOME  WORK,  156  (92),  1410  (9)> 
(11),  1415  (16). 

SCHOOL  iHsaniNE,  1090  (8).   See  alao  School  man- 


School  DISTRICTS,  158  (6). 

School  excubsions,  907  (5). 

School  faibs,  489  (6). 

School  rof  ance,  283-284, 454, 606  (2),  874  (20),  1151, 

1175. 
School  oabdens,  486-489, 1215. 
School  oboitnds,  745, 798, 1544. 
School  houses.   Se*  School  architectube. 
School  htoehb  and  santtaiion,  59,  98,  286-302, 

463-164,  512,  630-621,  697  (7),  802-809,  10UK1018, 

1181-1183,  1346-1350,  1405,  1409  (15),  1548-1553, 

1782-1734,1792(17). 
School  ihsurancb,  294. 


School  law.   See  Legislation. 

School  ubbaries.   See  Libraries,  school. 

School  lunches,  400,  658, 1211, 1732. 

School  management,  91-93,  286-293,  458-461,  615- 

618,  791-797,  1000-1008,  1178-1179,  1343-1345,  1637- 

1642,  1729-1731. 
School  reports,  1341, 1413  (11). 
School  satinos  banks,  152. 
School  supervision.   See  Supervision. 
School  surveys.   See  Surveys,  educational. 
Schools,  equipment,  355  (3). 
Schools  as  social  centers,  520  (2),  1087  (21),  1190, 

1309, 1619  (7). 
SchorUng,  Raleigh,  1293, 1676. 
Schreiber,  H.,  1434. 
Schremmer,  Wllhebn,  710. 
Schultxe,  J.  W.,  352  (16). 
Schumacher,  Matthew,  1412  (8). 
Sdiurman,  J.  O.,  337. 
Sdiwartz,  E.,  171. 
SaENCE,  teachhig,  29,  32,  39,  41,  156  (72)-(76),  158 

(12),  210,  217,  398,  421  (5),  521  (12),  578,  1247,  1647, 

1658. 
SaENCE  AND  education,  896. 

SaENimC  MANAGEMENT,  1002. 

Scofleld,  F.  A.,  427. 
Sooon,  R.  M.,  1334. 
Scotland,  educational  h  istory ,  877,  open-air  schools , 

464(1). 
Scott,  E.  J.,  340. 
Scott,  F.  X.,  89. 
Scott,  I.  O.,  1706. 
Scott,  Miriam  F.,  1687. 
Scribner,  V.  E.  E.,  156  (31). 
Sears,  J.  B.,  250, 1274. 
Searson,  J.  W.,  156  (35). 
Seaton,  J.  T.,  1171. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  child  labor,  653;  Broadway  high 

school,  1343. 
Sec,  F.  F.,  672. 
Sechrist,  F.  K.,  1541. 
SeOONDaBY  education,  33, 40, 4&-47, 60-63, 156  (37)- 

(41),  159  (11),  251-257, 421-428, 584-588,  747-753, 871 

(4)  (5),  948-953, 1087  (6),  1137, 1153, 1243, 1267, 1310- 

1316,  1412  (20),  1413  (7),  1500-1608,  1694-1700,  1792 

(5). 
Seceetarial  training,  131  (4). 
Seeley,  Levi,  1451. 

Seerley,  H.  H.,  156  (30)  (46)  (89),  595. 
Segregation,  1343. 
Selfk^JLTURE,  355  (6)  (7),  368. 
Self-government,  student,  601, 1537. 
Seligman,  £.  R.  A.,  1325. 

Sellmann, ,  338. 

Senger,  H.  T.,  1482. 

Senior  high  schools,  1251  (5). 

Sevrette,  Oaston,  103. 

Sewall,  May  W.,  1249  (11). 

Sewing,  607  (9). 

Sex  hygiene,  99, 156  (26)  (39)  (40)  (70),  465-466,  515 

(5),  689  (14),  1184-1185,  1351,  1415  (5)  (6). 
Sex  in  education,  521  (10). 
Sezson,  J.  A.,  63, 1700. 
Seymour,  A.  R.,  421  (15). 
Shafer,  G.  H.,  1322. 
Shaffer,  Lou,  160  (13). 
Shahan,  T.  J.,  526. 
Shambaugh,  F.  E.,  694  (2). 
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Shapl  i  h,  F.  E.,  1536,  iriS. 

Sharp3,  Sam,  1418  (12). 

SharpLss,  Isaac,  776, 1528. 

Shaw,  Ellen  E.,  489  (7). 

Shaw,  R.  C,  355  (4). 

Shawkey,  M.  P.,  150  (3),  454,  874  (20). 

Sheaffer,  W.  A.,  131  (5). 

Shedlock,  Marie  T.,  1463. 

Sheehan,  Sarah  E.,  421  (8). 

Sheldon,  W.D.,  1386. 

8henk,H.H.,  1419(15). 

Shennan,  L.  S.,  333. 

Sheridan,  B.  M.,  1677. 

Shields,  T.  E.,  649,  906. 

Shlels,  Albert,  367, 1562. 

Shorthand,  131  (8),  1380  (3)  (4). 

Showeb  baths,  97. 

Showerman,  Grant,  984, 1583. 

Shreves,  R.  M.,  292. 

Shurtleff,  Oliver,  159  (8). 

Shustt*,  W.  M.,  336. 

Sibley,  C.  L.,  546. 

Sibley,J.T.,  1409(11). 

Siders,  W.  R.,  156  (28). 

Sidgwick,  Mrt,  H.,  1261. 

Siedenbun;,  Frederic,  1412  (7). 

Sills,  K. CM.,  871(1). 

Simpson,  B.  R.,  725. 

Shns,  J.  F.,  1172. 

Sinclair,  H.  W.,  1398. 

SiNOLE-BOOll  SCHOOLS,  694  (1). 

Sipple,  L.  B.,  1602. 

Slx-AND-nx  PLAN,  168  (8),  280-381,  424,  448, 750,  991, 

1088(1),  1413.(5)  (12). 
SIX-THBEE-THBEE  PLAN,  1604. 

Skeggs,  L.  T.,  1080  (3). 

Sleight,  W.  O.,  1114. 

SIoBSon,  E.  E.,  1678. 

SIuU,  F.  D.,  226,  261. 

Sluys,  A.,  67. 

Small,  Jennie,  1128. 

Small,  R.  O.,  117  (3),  1196  (12). 

Small,  W.  S.,  1702  (17). 

Smallwood  SCHOOL,  Washington,  P.  C,  1752. 

Smith,  Anna  T.,  1087  (29),  1243, 1792  (27). 

Smith,  C.  C,  1361. 

Sn^th,  D.  E.,  163  (6),  1142. 

Smith,  E.  B.,  1090  (1). 

Smith,  O.  T.,  1618  (4). 

Smith,  H.  B.,  1148. 

Smith,  H.  P.,  789. 

Smith,  J.  R.,  006  (1). 

Smith,  Jane,  1415  (17). 

Smith,  K.  G.,  507  (5). 

Smith,  Nora  A.,  415. 

Smith,  Payson,  156  (19),  966. 

Smith,  S.  H.,  1419  (23). 

Smith,  Theobald,  334. 

Smith,  W.  H.,  650, 1247  (3). 

Smith,  W.  R.,  843, 846. 

Smith  oollbob,  1161. 

SiOTH-HnaHES  bill,  838,  847  (8),  1753. 

SiOTH-LByEB  bill,  838,  847  (5)  (6). 

Smither,  Harriet,  409  (3). 

Snedden,  David,  156  (9),  354  (2),  375,  456,  531  (7), 

578,  688  (3),  753,  843,  874  (16),  1090  (12),  1736, 1750' 

1783. 
Snow,  Jennie  H.,  1633  (10). 


Snow,  Lillian  M.,  797. 
Snowball,  F.  G.,  1143. 
Soares,  Theodore,  601  (4). 

SOCUL  ASPECTS  op   EDUCATION,    1Q^113,   U6  (21), 

158  <4),  159  (0),  250, 309-«ll,  355  (0),  468-460, 618  (3), 
530  (1),  531  (3),  635-427,601  (1),  813-814, 87S(5)-(7), 
(0)  (11),  880, 905, 1018-1038, 1088  (4),  1080(8),  1186- 
1190,  1303,  1355-1356,  1413  (14),  1566-1563,  1574, 
1740-1744.     SU  alto  COMUVSTTT  AND  SCHOOL. 

socuu.  8cibmcb8, 1137. 

Social  wobk,  1708  (13). 

Society  of  coUega  teachers  of  education,  439, 680. 

Society  of  directors  of  physical  education  in  collage*. 
633. 

SoaoLOOT,  teaching,  731. 

Sobbonmb,  879. 

Souder,  H.  C,  607  (6). 

Sonle,  A.  M.,  847  (6). 

South  Apbica,  education,  173. 

South  Ambbica.    See  Latin-Amebica. 

South  Dakota  educational  association,  607. 

Southeast  Missouri  teachers'  association,  530. 

SouTHEBN  Appalachian  mountainb,  schools,  686, 
1344. 

Southern  association  of  colkge  women,  1056. 

SouTHBBN  states,  education,  3;  vocational  guid- 
ance, 844  (5).  ' 

Spanish  lanquXob,  1385;  teaching,  30, 421  (14)  (15). 

Sparks,  B.  E.,  1410  (18). 

Spaulding,  F.  E.,  874  (11),  112. 

SPBOAL  classes,  346,  1410  (36). 

Spelling,  60,  157  (8),  330,  554,  721,  742,  918,  1121, 
1287, 1666, 1660;  tests,  1117, 1121, 1274, 1276, 1651. 

Spillman,  H.  C,  1380  (1). 

Spot^pattebn  test,  381. 

Spranger,  Eduard,  880, 1094. 

Springer,  D.  W.,  1049  (4). 

Spbinqpielo,  Mass.,  High  school  of  commebce, 
1764. 

Ssjrmank,  Paul,  985. 

Stableton,  J.  K.,  489  (8),  1553. 

StAckel,  P.  G.,238. 

Stahl,  J.  H.,  147. 

Staley,  F.  S.,  786. 

Stammebivo,  301. 

Stand abdbation,  354  (1),  355  (4),  445, 548, 096  (13), 
603  (6),  874  (17),  897, 908, 1351  (3)  (4),  1310, 1410  (3), 
1411  (3),  1413  (8). 

StanseU,  C.  V.,  777. 

Stanton,  B.  F.,  1416  (5). 

Starch,  Daniel,  35, 196,  380,  554, 1653. 

Stark,  W.  E.,  1120. 

State  aid,  383,  835,  838,  1413  (4).  See  alto  Educa- 
tion AND  STATE. 

State  and  education.  See  Education  and  state. 

Steames,  R.  C,  1033, 1196  (14). 

Steams,  A.  E.,  70  (4). 

Steams,  W.  N.,  446, 1197. 

Steed,  Lyman,  1061  (9). 

Sttoihofr,  O.,  463. 

Steinmets,  C.  P.,  1088. 

Stenoobapht.   See  Shobthand. 

Stephens,  M.  B.,  1619  (1). 

Stephenson,  E.  B.,  967. 

Stem»  H.,  916. 

Stem,  Renee  B.,  1387. 

Stemheim,  Emanueli  1351. 

Stevens,  Bertha  M.,  650. 
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Stevens,  J.  E.,  1006. 

Stevens,  W.  J.,  1144. 

SteTaoscniy  A.  H.,  17S3. 

SteTBOson,  Beatrice  L.,  2B8. 

Stevanaon,  J.  J.,  371. 

Steveiison,  NelUa  M.,  1783  (3). 

Stewart,  Con  W.,  15«  (13),  iOl  (7). 

Stewart,  R.  M.,  283. 

Stewart,  Weir,  1751. 

Stimnn,  Rufus,  1214. 

Stitt,  E.  W.,  1190. 

StocktOD,  J.  L.,  390. 

Stokee,  Mary,  1068  (6). 

Stone,  W.  E.,  873  (1). 

Stonar,  Era,  1419  (7). 

Stooer,  Winifkvd  B.,  1452. 

Storm,  A.  V.,  IM  (90). 

Stonn,  Oiaoe  E.,  1483. 

StoryteQer'B  magazine,  1402. 

Stobt-tkluno,  1402, 1465. 

Stoat,  J.  E.,  690(1). 

Stoatmeyer,  J.  H.,  829. 

Straciiaa,  Grace  C,  156  (3)  (26). 

Stranbenmiiller,  Gnstav,  1562. 

Strayer,  G.  D.,  156  (24),  1087  (2). 

Strayer,  Hubert,  907  (7). 

Strong,  C.  F.,  508  (12). 

Strasig,  E.  A.,  1721. 

Stnnv,  £.  K.,ir.,  760. 

Strong,  Frank,  156  (31)  (42),  272, 1335. 

Stuart,  A.  W.,  1262. 

Stnart,  Mlsa  F.  L.,  421  (14). 

Stuart,  M.  H.,  421  (4). 

Student  miutart  camps,  1597. 

Student  organizations,  Germany,  985. 

Student  sELr-<x>y£BNHENT,  601, 1537. 

Study,  Harry  P.,  295. 

SruDT,  method  of,  1415  (4),  1440,  1618  (6),  1717; 

auperriBed,  15S  (10),  287,  292,  421  (6),  (7)  (12),  795, 

1001, 1538, 1619  (6),  1729. 
Stordevant,  C.  R.,  352  (5). 
StnrteTant,  J.  H.,  1173. 
Styles,  A.,  1418  (15). 
Success,  875  (1). 
Sohrie,  A.  I*.,  1271. 
BoIUvan,  J.  F.,  1418  (8). 
Solly,  James,  273. 

SUMMXB  SCHOOLS,  65. 

SUXMKB  SESSIONS,  255,  1025. 

Bonmerby,  W.  J.,  1418  (1). 

Samner,  C.  B.,  82. 

Somnar,  C.W.,  1614. 

Sumter,  S.  C,  military  training,  1596. 

Sunday  school  supebintendekts,  830. 

Sunday  schools,  634, 1358, 1493  (6),  1569, 1749. 

Sondwall,  John,  851  (5). 

Superintendents,  84,  156  (20),  418,  609,  691  (10), 
696  (11),  607  (2),  874  (22),  1409  (7),  1420  (7),  1583. 

Supervised  study.   See  Study,  supervised. 

Supervision,  159  (16),  240,  278,  611,  694  (3),  1333, 
1412  (12),  1502. 

Surgery,  328. 

Surveys,  educational,  6, 156  (24)  (25),  230, 262, 360 
508,  527,  631,  598  (6)  (7),  690  (3),  692  (1),  701-702, 
761. 779-780, 786, 841, 873  (12),  874  (IS),  8S7, 911-942, 
1087  (24)  (35),  1006, 1097, 1101, 1150, 1248  (10),  1339, 
ttO,  1406, 1424, 1428-1429,  1431, 1618  (8),  1621  (8), 
17B  (18);  rural,  668;  social,  534,  1563;  vocational, 
354  (7),  836, 1368. 


Sutcliffe,  E.G.,  1679. 

Sutherland,  W.  J.,  156  (74). 

Sutton,  W.  S.,  456. 

Suzcallo,  Henry,  691  (1),  1744. 

Swaen,  A.,  274. 

Swain,  Joseph,  156  (1). 

Swarthmore,  Pa.,  (Hury  plan,  285. 

SwartK,  D.  A.,  1252  (1). 

Swartz,  G.  W.,1252(2). 

Sweden,  open-air  schools,  300;  school  reform,  463. 

SmEDisH  gymnastics,  156  (71). 

Sweeney,  J.  W.,  096  (9). 

SwBtland,  R.  W .,  635. 

Swift,  F.H.,  447. 

Swift,  H.  T.,  229. 

Swimming,  807. 

Switzerland,  education,  801,  1087  (83),  1410  (8); 

open-air  schools,  464  (5). 
Sycamore,  III., reading  tests,  27. 
Sykes,  Mabel,  280. 
Sylvester,  Brother^  1412  (16). 
Sylvester,  C.  W.,  1622  (9). 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Board  of  education,  612. 

T. 

T.,  M.,  726. 

Taft,  W.  H.,  354  (1),  778,  874  (17). 

Talbert,  E.  L.,  811. 

Talbot,  E.S.,  663. 

Talbot,  Winthrop,  1637. 

Taliaperro  Co.,  Ga.,  survey,  527. 

Tant,  Ethel,  809. 

Tappan,  NelUe,  1409  (14). 

Tate,  W.  K.,  692  (5)  (8),  1410  (3). 

Taussig,  F.  W.,  1714. 

Taylor,  Bessie,  1415  (14). 

Taylor,  C.H.,  689  (13). 

Taylor,  E.  H.,  231, 1404. 

Taylor,  Graham,  1601  (2). 

Taylor,  H.  F.,  392. 

Taylor,  J.  H.,  988, 1492. 

Taylor,  J.  8.,  790. 

TbachERAGES,  592, 594, 959, 1409  (10),  1703. 

Teachers,  68, 156  (4),  158  (3),  258-262,  429-439,  521 
(8),  58»<596,  688  (1)  (7),  689  (8),  691  (3),  693  (2), 
764-761,  873  (10),  874  (21),  954-961,  1090  (3),  1154- 
1158,  1317-1324,  1413  (3),  1416  (3),  1509-1511,  1601 
(2),  1701-1708;  appohitment,  258,  874  (30),  955; 
boarding  places,  1415  (10);  certificates,  693  (8); 
contracts,  433;  elementary  school,  1410  (6),  1413 
(1);  for  backward  children,  1412  (13);  married 
women,  436;  men,  693  (7);  private,  1415  (17);  rat- 
ing, 156  (22),  354  (5),  689  (4),  874  (31)  (32),  957, 
1412  (18);  rural,  241,  511,  692  (4),  696  (5),  744, 1249 
(4),  1250  (2),  1322, 1419  (12),  1493  (7),  1618  (11),  1688; 
salariee  and  pensions,  156  (3),  691,  695  (1),  756, 
1157,  1236;  training,  42,  64-69,  156  (44)  (46)  (47), 
150  (5),  213, 260, 349, 354  (11),  406, 421  (11),  521(3)- 
(6),  590,  593,  505^6,  690  (5),  692  (10),  693  (4)  (5), 
604  (4)  (5),  696  (6)  (7),  764,  759-760,  831  (2)  (5),  848, 
874  (4),  1028, 1048, 1154, 1195, 1320-1322, 1324,  1418 
(7)  (8),  1708, 1792  (7),  for  backward  childran,  1779 , 
in  colleges,  67, 1621  (5),  1701,  in  high  schools,  1420 
(5),  mathematics,  1247  (10),  1407,  Ohio,  1089  (5) 
(6). 

Teachers' agencies,  854  (6);  state,  156  (78)-(79). 

Teachers'  institutes,  873  (14),  1155. 

Teachers'  rest  room,  1413  (17). 

Teachers'  unions,  1323. 
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Tbachino,  13-15,  66,  17S-185,  3fi6  (8),  368-875,  515 
(3),  535-648,  680  (3),  713-730,  803-407,  1100-1116, 
1363-1373, 1487-1453, 1688-1647. 

Teall,  R.  J.,  1763. 

TBCHMlCiLL  KDUCAnON.     8e€  IlfDUSTRUL  IDUCl- 

nON;  VOGAnOlTAL  iDUCAtlON. 
TEMFBBANCB,  45. 

TeoiMy,  C.  W.,  1603. 
Terman,  L.  K.,  1780. 
TerreU,  J.  B.,061. 

TX8T8.     See    EDUCAnOMAI.    TB8T8;    IXTIUJOSHCB 

Tiara.   A  l$o  under  name  oftett, 
TerenhBin,  T.  F.,  656. 
Tews,  JohaimM,  881, 1107, 1435. 
Texas,  city  achool  systema,  1430  (8);  achool  Iftw, 

1430  (13). 
TaxAS  history  teachara'  buUatln,  400. 
Tazas  state  teachara'  aasodatlon,  1430. 
Textbooks,  614, 874  (3),  876, 003;  Naw  York  (Stoto), 

453;  Iowa,  451;  stota  pubUoatioos,  1337. 
TXXTILBS,  1763. 
Thxolooical  xpucAnoN,  330;  Hanrard  imlTarsltyi 

115(3). 
Thomas,  F.  W.,  156  (11),  353  (8). 
ThoDias,  J.  H.,  358. 
Thomas,  J.  M.,  1304. 
Thomas,  R.  H.,  1175. 
Thompson,  A.  C,  156  (51). 
Thompson,  F.  E.,  157  (3). 
Thompson,  F.  V.,  325, 401, 651,  844  (3),  1703  (10). 
Thompaon,  F.  W.,  1316. 
Thompaon,  R.  E.,  518  (8). 
Thompson,  2frt.  K.  M.,  1410  (11). 
Thompson,  W.  J.,  464  (3). 
Thompson,  W.  O.,  156  (6),  508  (4),  1400  (3). 
Thompson's  Island  pabm  and  trades  school, 

Boston,  1364. 
Thorodika,  E.  L.,  36,  70  (3),  156  (14),  107,  017-018, 

1654. 
Thobndike  scale,  550, 1373. 
Tbbitt,  460. 
Thurber,E.A.,  155(3). 
Thwing,  C.  F.,  83,  1240  (8),  1350  (3),  1273,  1453, 

1520, 1646. 
Tldyman,  W.  F.,  1121. 
Tieje,  R.  £.,  1670. 
Tift,  8.  E.,  158  (8). 
Tighe,  B.  C.  B.,  1415  (11). 
TUdan,  F.C.,873(14). 
Tily,  H.  J.,  352  (1). 
Timble,  W.  H.,  156  (76). 
Tinker,  W.  M.,  1610  (6). 
Tinkler,  Rose,  007  (3). 
Tipper,  H.,  352  (2). 
Tltlow,  C.  R.,  847  (13). 
Todd,  H.  H.,  815  (8). 
Toledo,  public  schools,  363. 
Tonkin,  education,  343. 
Township  system,  1305. 
Tracy,  Helen  R.,  1301. 
Trade  schools,  874  (8),  1108  (12),  1305. 
.Trafton,  O.  H.,670. 
Tbainino  camps,  1507. 

Tkanspobtation  or  school  children,  140. 
Trayls,  J.  E.,  1061  (3). 
Trettien,  A.  W.,  603  (10),  1708. 


Trost,  W.,  333. 

Tbuanct,  1003, 1346.   See  alto  DiLiMQVBrcr. 

True,  A.  C,  847  (1)  (3)  (5),  840, 080. 

Trueblood,  T.  C,  1484. 

Trustor,  H.  R.,  384. 

Truth,  678,  733. 

Tuall,  Harriet  E.,  1506. 

Tms  medical  school,  1383. 

Turner,  G.  K.,  106-107. 

Turner,  E.  R.,  1145. 

Turner,  Nellie  E.,  580. 

Twlss,  O.  R.,  156  (73),  1416  (3). 

Two-pebiod  plan,  158  (10). 

Tyler,  Eleanor,  1060. 

Tyner,  B.  G.,  437. 

U. 

Ubertls,  Francesco,  1183. 

Ullrich,  F.  T.,  1347  (4). 

Ungar,  J.  J.,  00. 

Ungbadbd  classes,  346, 1410  (36). 

Unit  courses,  1108  (11),  1372, 1570. 

Unit  system  vs.  dual  system,  318. 

United  shoe  machinery  company  industrial 
school,  483. 

United  States,  education,  688  (6),  002,  1067  (1>- 
(4),  1100, 1430, 1620, 1632, 1634;  navy,  educational 
actiyitles,  530;  open-air  schools,  464  (6),  terri- 
tories and  dependencies,  1087  (28). 

United  States.  Bureau  of  education,  1067,  1792- 
1703. 

United  States.  Bureau  or  education,  156 
(33),  778,  815  (4),  1703;  publications,  148-153,  34^ 
351,  682-687, 1080-1087,  1334-1346,  1404-1408,  1615- 
1617, 1701-1703. 

United  States.    Dept.  or  agriculture,  583, 046. 

United  States.  Proposed  university  board, 
1530. 

Universities  and  collbobs,  134, 160, 446;  Austria, 
70;  city,  76,  364,  440,  608  (13),  603, 1164, 1351  (6), 
1408;  commercial  education,  1380  (2),  1580;  credit 
for  high-school  work,  1521;  entrance  examina- 
tion w.  certificate,  1411  (3);  Germany,  364,  775; 
honors,  1718;  Intercommunication,  1631  (4); 
pedagogical  departments,  67,  1631  (5),  1701; 
publteations,  063  (3),  075;  registration  statistics, 
73;  religious  education,  156  (43),  1103,  1107;  re- 
ligious work,  1504;  standardisation,  1413  (8); 
state,  153,  596,  607  (5),  768,  771,  778,  1328,  1623, 
1531,  1621;  unit  system,  1411  (1);  United  States, 
687,  European  influence,  1412  (7).    See  aUo  Ad- 

MINISTEATION,     UNIVERSmES     AND     COLLEGES; 

College  PRorEssoRs;  College  students;  De- 
nominational COLLEGES;   HlGHEB   EDUCATION. 
UnIVEBSFTY  CREDIT  POB  OUTSIDE  WOBX,  134  (0). 

Univebsity  extension,  1074,  1228-1229,  1614. 

Updegraff,  Harlan,  606  (14). 

Uriot,  O.,  746. 

Uruguay,  education,  532. 

Uruguay.    Dhwsddn  general  de  instruccidn  prima- 

ria,632. 
Usharwood,  T.  S.,  322. 
Utah,  consoUdatioQ  of  schools,  047. 
Utah  aducatiooal  association,  875. 
Utah.   UNiVBBsrrr,  1336. 
Utley,  O.  B.,  1087  (33). 
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V. 

Vacatigs  ACTivima,  907. 
V^CAnox  ooLomss,  887. 
Vacation  schools,  1357. 

VAOCDTAnOir,  820. 
VatentiiM,  Bnther,  1403. 
Value  or  bducation,  1160. 

VaW  AMXDfOK,  J.  H.,  1730. 

Van  Antwerp,  F.  M.,  131  (1). 

Vandevalker,  Nina  C,  621  (11). 

VaaHl8e,C.R.,fi21(8). 

Van  Rensselaer,  ICartha,  1588. 

Van  Biekle,  J.  H.,  606  (13),  874  (18),  1067  (3),  1792  (2). 

Van  Tnyl,  G.  H.,  581. 

Vav  VusanroKN  scbool,  206. 

Van  Wie,  Anna,  68. 

Vassar  college,  968. 

VAflSAB  COLLBOB,  1161. 

Vangbm,  V.  C,  493, 661  (2). 

VnmLAnoir,  96, 296. 

VBUfORT,  education,  1426;  survey,  709. 

Vermont  stale  teaoheEs'  assoelatian,  1060. 

VxBsmcAiioif ,  985. 

Viimnt,  O.  E.,  4M,  506  (11),  661  (8),  962  (1),  1621  (2). 

ViDlette,E.M.,602(2). 

VBOonA,  industrial  educatioD,  1198  (14). 

Viisinia.    Dept.  of  public  instruction,  533. 

VBffiSIIA.     UmVKBSITT,  973. 

ViESiiiJa.   University,  rural  life  conference,  1498. 

VtoUAL  INSTBUCnON,  199. 

Vitale,  Femiccio,  11. 

VoCABULAmiXS,  19, 188,  379, 1651. 

VOCAnOHAL  BDUCAHON,  117-126,  156  (9)  (30)  (53)- 
(50)  (06),  164  (1)  (13),  183, 318-323,  421  (4),  471-485, 
521  (7)  (15),  6S6-651, 665  (2),  689  (5),  600  (4),  831-^43, 
874  (10),  1033-1045, 1067  (11),  1198-1206, 1214, 1362- 
I373p  1400  (9),  1415  (15),  1418  (2),  1574-1583,  1618 
(1),  1022  (U),  1752-1759, 1772, 1793  (9);  Alabama, 
1460  ill);  dual  system,  318,  646,  781;  Germany, 
laao;  lesisiation,  1198  (14)  (15).  See  oUo  Evening 
schools;  iNDVsmAL  education;  Manual 
TBAnnno;  Pbofessional  education;  Teadb 
schools. 

Vocational  guidance,  127-128,  158  (14),  293,  324- 
326^  4n-485,  513  (4),  515  (8),  652-655,  665  (2)  (3), 
601  (2),  725,  815  (2),  844-846,  874  (11),  1033,  1046, 
1207-1210,  1374-1376,  1584-1585,  1618  (4)  (5),  1760- 
17S1. 

Vo«|,  Sebastian,  163  (8). 

Von  der  Osten,  Anna  L.,  298. 


Wadsworth,  F.  G.,  1152. 
Waite,  F.  C,  851  (3). 
Waftt,  Daisy  B.,  1784. 
WaU,  LnUan  D.,  814, 1036. 
Waldo,  Frank,  463. 
Waldo,  Kate  D.,  27. 
WaUron,  J.  A.,  1412  (22). 
Wales,  elementary  education,  161. 
WaDcar,  Alberta,  1466. 
Walker,  H.  H.,  1570. 
WaDcar,  J.  C,  131  (3),  688  (1). 
Walkar,  JnUs  F.,  156  (36). 
Walkv,  N.  W.,  438, 603  (3)  (8),  742. 
Walise^  B.  H.,  365. 
Wsffin,  J.  E.  W.,  565, 1226. 


Waliis,  B.  C,  033. 
Walmsley,  H.  R.,  678. 
Walsh,  Elisabeth  A.,  346. 
Walsh,  J.  J.,  1600, 1773. 
Walter,  H.  £.,  1680. 
Walzel,  Osksr,  711. 
"Wandebvogel,"  719, 1027. 
Wannamaker,  O.  D.,  410. 

Wapler, ,  718. 

Wab,  623  (3),  1088  (9),  1132,  1250  (1).  See  oleo 

EUBOPEAN  wab  and  EDUCATION. 

Warber,  O.  P.,  1568. 

Ward,  C.  H.,  1485. 

Ward,  E.  J.,  156(36),  1242. 

Ward,  Wilfrid,  1571. 

Warden,  Nelle,  935. 

Warner,  Annette  J.,  130. 

Wazriner,  E.  C,  515  (7),  874  (8). 

WaiBtatt,  Willi,  719, 934. 

Washington,  D.  C,  spelling  list,  1287. 

Washington;  D.  C.    Board  of  trade,  1530. 

Washington  educational  association,  158. 

Watson,  R.  J.,  352  (10). 

Watts,  Linian,  521  (17). 

Weatherly,  U.  G.,  783  (1). 

Weaver,  E.  W.,  654-655. 

Webb,  H.  E.,  49. 

Webb,  W.  A.,  1056  (3). 

Webster,  E.  H.,  411. 

Weege,  C.  F.,  622  (3). 

Weeks,  A.  D.,  1415  (3). 

Weeks,  Ruth  M.,  1759. 

Weeks,  S.  B.,  1061. 

Weinberg,  Margarets,  1013. 

Welntrob,  Joseph,  1396. 

Weir,  L.  8.,  1354. 

Weiss,  Rudolf,  1072. 

Weld,  L.  D.  H.,  534. 

Welfling,  R.  O.,  604  (1). 

Weller,  C.  F.,  1739. 
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REORGANIZING  A  COUNTY  SYSTEM  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Chapter  I. 

A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  COUNTY. 


1.  QEOORAPHICAL  AND  QEOLOQICAL  FEATURES.' 

San  Mateo  County  lies  in  the  west-central  portion  of  California, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  that  portion  of  the  State  known  as  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula.  It  has  an  area  of  477  square  miles;  there  are 
only  two  smaller  counties  in  the  State.  It  has  a  length  of  39  miles, 
and  varies  in  width  from  5  to  20  miles,  averaging  about  12^.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  San  Francisco  City  and  County,  on  the 
east  by  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  County,  on  the 
south  by  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  Counties,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  ocean  touches  the  western  side  with  a  shore 
line  of  more  than  50  miles,  and  the  bay  extends  along  the  eastern 
border  for  30  miles. 

Through  the  center  of  the  county,  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
runs  the  Coast  Range — a  low  group  of  mountains  rising  from  the 
sea  level  on  either  side,  reaching,  by  a  series  of  low  foothills,  an 
altitude  of  2,500  feet.  The  Portola  Valley,  an  important  farming 
region,  lies  east  of  the  ridge.  The  western  portion  is  rough,  and  is 
cut  by  many  deep  valleys  and  gorges,  while  on  the  east  the  foothills 
gradually  drop  to  the  level  plain  along  the  bay  shore. 

It  is  in  this  plain,  really  an  extension  of  the  fertile  Santa  Clara 
Valley  to  the  south,  that  the  more  important  towns  are  located. 
Through  this  plain  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  extends  south 
from  San  Francisco,  and  a  strip  of  salt  marsh  separates  these  towns 
from  the  bay. 

There  are  no  navigable  rivers  or  large  streams.  There  are  seven 
streams  of  fair  size  along  the  western  side,  some  of  which  might 
be  utilized  for  power  at  some  time,  although  no  recent  attempts 
have  been  made  in  that  direction. 

^  ThJs  snnrey  was  made  in  lOl.t-14.     Changes  have  taken  place  since,  but  not  such  as 
to  Tftlate  the  conclusions. 
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OEKERAL  SUBVEV  OF  THE  COUNTY.  9 

There  are  four  lake^  three  of  which  conBtitute  the  Crystal  Springs 
chain,  on  the  high  ridge  in  the  central  porticm  of  the  county  to  the 
north,  forming  part  of  a  series  of  reservoirs  owned  by  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Ca,  which  has  been  furnishing  most  of  the  water 
supply  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  for  Bome  of  the 
smaller  towns  alcmg  the  peninsula.  The  fourth  lake,  which  is  known 
as  the  SearsriUe  Lake,  furnishes  an  irrigation  supply  for  the  vicinity 


^S.o!ls 


t^    ^    »  .    K    ^ 


Sr  ^  i^  H  ^  K.  ^^  <t  n  o  z  a 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RAINFALL  AT  SAN  nATCO 
AVERAGE  FOR  25  YEARS 


of  Palo  Alto  and  Stanford  University,  across  the  line  in  Santa 
Clara  Countf . 

The  rainfall  in  San  Mateo  County  is  usually  abundant,  averaging 
lor  the  city  of  San  Mateo  21.13  inches  annually.  The  crops  are 
generally  good,  with  a  marked  degree  of  regularity.  Of  the  land  in 
the  county,  L3  per  cent  is  under  irrigation. 

The  connty  has  no  mineral  resources;  althou|^  both  silver  and 
petroleum  have  been  found,  they  are  of  QO  economic  importance, 
24987'— 1« i 
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REOROAKIZING  A  COUNTY  SYSTEM  OF  BUBAL  SCHOOLS. 


II.  ECONOMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  principal  business  of  the  people  of  the  county  is  farming. 
There  are  665  farms,  varying  in  size  from  1  to  1,000  acres.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  number  of  farms  of  each  of  the  several  sizes: 

FABMS    AND    FARM    ABEA. 


Farmg. 
Under  3  acres 46 

3  to  9  acres 81 

10  to  19  acres 55 

20  to  49  acres 112 

50  to  99  acres 61 


Farms. 
100  to  174  acres 90 

175  to  259  acres 52 

260  to  499  acres 67 

500  to  909  acres 60 

1,000  acres  and  over 41 


The  average  size  of  farms  is  241.6  acres. 

The  665  farms  of  the  county  total  about  160,655  acres.  Of  this 
amount,  100,800  acres,  or  about  62.7  per  cent,  are  improved  land. 
The  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  used  for  farming,  and  the  rela- 
tive area  of  farm  lands  improved  are  shown  in  chart  3. 


FARM  LAND  IMPROVf  d! 


FARiA  UNO 
NOT  IMPROVED 
3T.3X 


Chart  3. 


Although  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  farming  has  increased 
but  little,  the  amount  of  improved  land  has  increased  to  the  extent 
of  25,400  acres,  or  about  22  per  cent,  in  the  past  10  years.  This  indi- 
cates a  steady  growth  in  agricultural  activities  and  promises  future 
development  for  the  county  on  a  firm  basis. 

The  average  value  of  farm  land  in  San  Mateo  County  in  1910 
was  $108.61  per  acre.  This  is  comparatively  high.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  counties  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  there  are 
but  2  of  the  58  counties  in  the  State  where  land  values  are  so  high. 
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The  foUorwing  chart  compares  San  Mateo  County  in  this  respect 
with  the  State  and  nine  average  counties: 


miDOCIIIO  Tl04 


lAOWTERrf  iz^-so  I 


SANTA  &ARBAVU49I.73 


F\AWIN  $ 


BUTTE   499^4 


THr^TATE    4  47.16 


SOtJ^NO     4>  4-»-»3 


Zl 


STANISUUd     4  ^4.4-0 


CONTRA   COSTA    4  ^S.^l 


3ANTA    CRUX    Jlffd.e6 


■ 


SAN  /AATEO      $  lOV.OI 


] 


Chabt  4. — AreTBige  yaluc  of  farm  lands. 


The  principal  crops  are  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  and  garden  truck. 
To  the  question.  What  crops  do  you  raise?  10  average  farmers,  taken 
at  random,  replied  as  follows : 


6.  Grain,  garden  truck, 

7.  Garden  truck. 

8.  Oats,  hay,  potatoes  (dairying). 

9.  Oats,  barley,  wheat. 
10.  Hay,  vegetables. 


1.  Hay,  grain. 

2.  Oats,    barley,    wheat,    hay,    corn, 

beans. 

3.  Hay,  potatoes. 

4.  Garden  truck,  berries. 

5.  Grain,  hay. 

The  value  of  the  vegetable  crop  for  the  year  1910  was  $1,395,371, 
being  distributed  as  follows : 

Vegetables $459,  470 

Hay  and  forage 861,266 

Cereals 260, 218 

Other  grains  and  seeds 36,  742 

Fruits  and  nuts 73, 272 

AU  others 204, 403 

The  county  ranks  high  in  the  production  of  its  vegetable  crop. 
The  10  counties  previously  compared  show  the  following  values  of 
vegetable  crops  in  1910 : 

Contra  Costa: . $1,125,666 

San  Mateo 459, 470 

Monterey 330,290 

Santa  Barbara 244, 205 

Stanislaus, 181,282 
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Santa  Cruz. $164,  518 

Mendocino 121,914 

Solano 84, 337 

Butte 55,314 

Marin - 42.916 

The  vegetable  crop  of  the  county  in  1910  was  cme  twenty-seventh, 
or  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  the  vegetable  crop  of  the  entire  State. 

The  animal  products  are  slightly  less  in  value.  The  census  r^>ort 
for  1910  gave  tlie  following: 

Cattle- $463, 646 

Horses 425,976 

HogSL 93.912 

Poultry 26, 112 

Sheep 5,140 

Bees 953 

The  value  of  the  cattle  crop  for  the  year  1910,  as  compared  with 
other  counties,  was  as  follows: 

Santa  Barbara $35,813 

San  Mateo SO,  580 

Stanislaus- 28,328 

Butte 24,  553 

Mendocino 22,275 

Contra  Coeta 21, 899 

Solano 21,886 

Santa  Cruz 19, 149 

Monterey 13, 975 

Marin 12,669 

The  total  value  of  one  average  year's  crops  in  San  Mateo  County 
is  approximately  $2,000,000.  Compared  with  the  total  land  value, 
this  is  an  indication  of  good  investment. 

There  are  two  industrial  plants  of  much  importance  to  the  county. 
At  San  Mateo  are  the  Salt  Befining  Works,  which  evaporate  the 
water  of  the  bay  and  by  a  special  process  refine  the  product  into 
a  high-grade  table  salt,  with  the  coarser  grades  of  salt  as  by- 
products. This  is  a  large  and  growing  industry,  with  an  imlimited 
supply  of  material.  The  process  of  evaporation,  as  carried  on  at 
this  plant,  is  made  possible  along  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
by  the  fact  that  here  the  evaporation  exceeds  the  precipitation  by 
25  vertical  inches  annually.  Since  there  are  few  places  in  the 
United  States  where  a  similar  situation  exists,  San  Mateo  County  is 
assured  of  a  large  and  growing  industry  of  no  little  national  impor- 
tance.   The  output  of  refmed  salt  is  40,000,000  pounds  per  year. 

The  tanning  factory,  at  Redwood  City,  is  another  large  industry 
of  importance  to  the  county.    This  plant  employs  125  men,  runs  to 
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its  full  capacity  every  working  day  in  the  year,  and  produces  leather 
to  the  value  of  over  $500,000  per  year. 

The  facilities  for  transportation  and  communication  in  the  county 
are  good.  Two  main  telegraph  lines  enter  the  county,  and  telephone 
lines  cross  in  all  directions. 

The  wagon  roads  are  in  fairly  good  condition.  At  a  recent  elec- 
tion, bonds  to  the  extent  of  $1,250,000  were  voted  for  new  and 

improved  roads.  The  roads  in  need  of  the  most  improvement, 
perhaps,  are  those  leading   over  the   mountains,   east  and   west, 

across  the  county. 

The  new  $18,000,000  State  automobile  highway  extends  the  entire 

length  of  the  county,  along  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 

and  this  splendid  paved  road,  furnished  by  the  State,  is  available 


VALUE  OF 
ONE  YEAlfs 

.  CROPS 
$2j000,000 


TOTAL  LAND  VALUE 
$  17,000,000 
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for  the  use  of  the  people  of  San  Mateo  County  for  a  distance  of 
30  miles. 

III.  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1910  was  26,585,  an  increase  of 
119.8  per  cent  in  10  years.  This  is  an  exceptionally  large  increase, 
compared  with  the  entire  State  and  with  other  counties.    The  increase 
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in  population  in  10  counties  during  the  period  1900  to  1910  was 
as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Stanislaus 135. 8 

San  Mateo 119,8 

Contra    Costa 75.  5 

Marin 59. 8 

Butte 59. 5  , 

Santa   Barbara 46.5 

Monterey 24. 0 

Santa    Cruz 21.  5 

Mendocino • 16. 9 

Solano 14. 1 

The  State 60. 1 

While  the  county  has  always  enjoyed  a  steady  growth  in  popula- 
tion, the  amount  of  increase  during  the  past  decade  is  an  item  of 
great  importance  in  considering  the  reorganization  of  its  school  sys- 
tem.   The  following  chart  shows  the  increase,  by  decades,  since  1870: 


IS70       QfiSff 


Chabt  6. — Increase  in  population  of  San  Mateo  County,  by  decades. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  the  county  are  native-bom, 
although  in  parentage  many  different  nationalities  are  represented. 
The  colored  population  is  negligible,  there  being  but  67  Negroes  in 
the  county.  The  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  population  is  shown 
in  the  following  chart  A  striking  feature  of  the  diagram  is  the 
nearly  equal  distribution  of  the  three  general  parentage  classes. 

Most  of  the  foreign  population  are  engaged  in  farming  and  hence 
form  an  important  part  of  nearly  all  the  rural  school  districts, 
for  the  most  part  of  an  industrious  type  and  make  very  desirable  and 
profitable  citizens. 
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As  previously  noted,  nearly  all  the  towns  of  the  county  are  located 
along  the  eastern  side  on  the  bay  shore.  The  largest  of  these  towns 
is  San  Mateo,  with  a  population  of  1^84.  The  next  in  size  is  Eed- 
wood  City,  the  county  seat,  with  a  population  of  2,44j2.  Both  are 
growing  rapidly,  the  former  having  increased  75  per  cent  and  the 
latter  50  per  cent  in  the  past  10  years,  with  modem  improvements 
accordingly. 

The  most  interesting  fact  found  in  a  study  of  the  population  is 
that  this  county  is  distinctively  a  rural  one.  There  are  but  two 
towns  having  a  population  of  2,000  or  more,  and  the  remaining  towns 


/     I4ATIVE   PARENTAK 


Chart  T. — Composition  ot  impulatloii. 

are  very  smalL  Hence  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  live 
in  the  small  rural  communities.  This,  to  a  great  extent,  accounts  for 
the  large  number  of  small  rural  school  districts,  where  hut  one 
teacher  is  employed  for  children  of  all  sizes  and  ages. 

The  rural  populatitm  of  San  Mateo  county  is  nearly  60  persons 
(49.9)  per  square  mile,  which  is  a  much  larger  proportifm  than  in 
any  other  county  in  California.  The  map  of  the  State  on  the  fd- 
lowing  page  shows  how  the  county  leads  all  others  in  this  respect. 
The  figures  ar«  taken  from  the  census  reports  for  1910.  This  map 
indicates  one  of  the  most  sdgnificant  facts  to  be  considered  in  the 
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survey.  In  the  towns  alaag  the  Southern  Pacific  are  the  h(»nes  of 
many  bosineSB  men  of  San  Francisco.  A  large  number  of  these  are 
handsome  residences,  and  in  most  cases  the  property  is  extensive  and 
very  valuable.  The  town  of  Burlingame,  just  16  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco,  ts  a  community  txnnposed  of  these  people,  and  is  a 
fashionable  residence  center.  Connections  are  made  with  the  me- 
tropolis by  means  of  steam  trains,  electric  cars,  and  the  new  auto- 
mobile boulevard. 


Cbabt  S. — Raril  populatloD  ot  Callfonila.  bj  couDtlea. 

The  amount  of  illiteracy  in  the  county  is  high,  compared  with 
most  California  counties.  The  census  of  1910  found  1,6S4  persons  in 
the  county  above  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write. 
This  is  7.8  per  cent  of  all  the  people  in  the  county  of  that  age  or 
over  and  is  a  high  figure  for  a  California  community.  There  are 
but  10  counties  in  the  State  having  so  high  a  percentage  of  illiteracy, 
and  the  average  for  the  State  is  but  3.7  per  cent.    The  following 
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table  ccHnpares  San  Mateo  County  in  this  respect  vrith  its  four 
neigbboring  counties: 


Santa  Clara.. 


The  percentage  of  male  persons  in  the  county  of  voting  age  who 
can  not  read  and  write  is  10.9.  Of  the  10,153  male  voters,  1,106  are 
illiterate.  TTiis  number  has  decreased  in  the  past  decade,  however, 
from  11.7  per  ctnt  in  1800  to  10.9  per  cent  in  1910 — an  improvement 
of  1.8  per  cent. 

IV.  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COUNTV. 

For  legal  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into  five  townsfUpa,  each 
electing  one  superviaor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  These  five  men 
constitute  the  board  of  supervisors,  in  whose  hands  all  matters  per- 

lo  Buildings  tB»331 

aotlon  of  lit;  Health,   Property  (13,877 

olsl  131,043 


Chakt  9. — Relative  expeniUtares  In  B«a  Mateo  CaaMj. 

taining  to  the  county  are  left,  except  those  delegated  to  the  board  of 
education.  The  board  of  supervisors  levy  the  county  and  district 
school  taxes,  appoint  the  members  of  the  board  of  education,  and  fill 
vacancies  in  the  county  oRices.  Their  chief  function,  however,  is 
to  provide  and  maintain  roads  and  public  highways;  although  any 
propositi<m  involving  the  entire  county  is,  indirectly,  at  least,  under 
their  supervision. 

There  are  20  county  officers,  8  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  board 
of  supervisors.    These  include  health,  probation,  and  traffic  officers. 
24987'— 16 3 
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The  remaining  officials,  including  the  superintendent  of  schools,  are 
elected  for  four-year  terms  by  the  people  of  the  county.  Most  of  the 
affairs  of  the  county  are  well  centralized,  and  matters  involving 
roads,  regulations,  etc.,  are  decided  upon  by  the  county  officials  with 
no  smaller  units  of  jurisdiction:  The  civil  affairs  of  the  county  are 
well  managed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  county  appropriaticms  during  the 
past  year  *  for  salaries  and  maintenance  of  the  more  important  offices. 
The  expenditure  for  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools,  it  will 
be  noted,  is  among  the  lowest. 

Expenditurea  for  county  offices. 


OiSoes. 


RMorder 

Board  of  supervlBors  (6) 

Cterk. 

Bnnrnror..  ...••••■......... 

Shoriix 

T&zocdlector 

District  attorney 

Auditor 

fiuperintendeat  of  schools 

1 1913. 


Total 
allowance 
foroffloa. 


$11,131.65 
10,100.15 
8,503.82 
7,820.05 
6,631.55 
6,125.60 
4,733.74 
3,505.65 
2,688.60 
2,368l65 
1,861.00 


Chapter  II. 

A  SURVEY  OF  THE  PRESENT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


I.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

There  is  provided,  by  State  law,*  a  county  hoard  of  education^ 
^  which  shall  consist  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  four 
other  members,  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county." 
These  members,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them,  must  be  '^  experienced 
teachers,  holding  not  less  than  a  grammar  school  certificate  in  full 
force  and  effect."  The  superintendent  of  schools  acts  as  secretary  of 
the  board  ex  officio. 

The  board  is  required  to  meet  semiannually,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  call 
them  together.  Each  member  receives  a  compensation  of  $5  per  day 
for  his  services,  and  is  allowed  25  cents  per  mile  from  his  home  to 
the  county  offices,  for  each  meeting. 

The  following  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  as  provided  by  law : 

1.  To  examine  appUcants  for  teacher's  certificates. 

2.  To  grant  certificates  to  qualified  persons. 

3.  To  revoke  certificates. 

4.  To  adopt  books  and  apparatus  purchased  by  the  schools  of  the  county. 

5.  To  Issue  diplomas  for  graduation  from  elementary  schools. 

California  is  a  district-system  State,  and  everywhere  the  districts, 
rather  than  the  counties,  control  the  educational  affairs.  San  Mateo 
County  is  divided  into  36  school  districts,  23  of  which  have  rural 
one-teacher  schools.  Each  district,  by  law,  has  a  board  of  trustees 
consisting  of  three  members  elected  by  the  people  of  the  district. 
Each  member  of  the  board  is  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Each  of  the  36  boards  of  trustees  is  given  almost  absolute  control 
over  the  schools  of  the  districts,  employing  teachers  and  janitors, 
determining   salaries,  erecting  buildings,  making  repairs,  buying 

1  School  Laws  of  California,  1913,  p.  167. 
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land,  or  carrying  out  any  schemes  they  may  see  fit,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  forbidden  by  law.  and  provided  that  they  r^nain  within  the 

5AN  AATfO  GOUNTT 

9H0Wm«  LOCATION  OF  9CMO0U  UNDCII  PRCUNr  9V)?tn 
i  ONE-TtACHrit  KURAt9CflOOL 
6  TWO-TCACHCR  RUflAL  5OI00I. 
1  THRCC-TEACHCK  RVIUL  SCHOOL 
S  CLEnCNTAKY  9CN00|  MIFM  mtl«6fmv 
A  HI9H  SCHOOL 

UNION  H»«N  SCHOOL 


Chart  10. 


limits  of  the  funds  of  the  district.    For  any  excess  of  these  funds 
expended  they  are  personally  liable. 
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There  are  also  three  high-school  districts,  each  made  by  the  union 
of  several  neighboring  districts  and  each  having  an  additional  board 
of  five  members  vested  with  powers  and  duties  similar  to  those  of 
city  boards  of  education,  and  authorized  to  act  independently  of  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  districts  of  which  the  union  district  is  made. 

The  map  of  the  county  on  page  20  shows  the  location  and  size  of 
the  schools  as  they  now  exist,  and  also  the  36  small  districts  into 
which  the  county  is  divided : 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  elected  by  popular  vote 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $2,100  per  year, 
but  with  no  allowance  for  clerical  assistance  of  any  kind.  He  is 
by  law  given  the  following  duties: 

1.  To  superintend  the  schools  of  the  county. 

2.  To  apportion  State  and  county  money  to  each  school  district 

3.  To  visit  the  schools. 

4.  To  preside  over  the  county  teachers'  institute. 

5.  To  issue  temporary  teachers*  certificates. 
e.  To  distribute  laws,  blanks,  etc. 

7.  To  make  and  keep  records. 

8.  To  approve  plans  for  school  buildings,  submitted  by  the  district  boards  of 

trustees. 

9.  To  act  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  education. 

IOl  To  appoint  trustees  to  fill  vacancies  to  hold  office  until  the  next  district 
election. 

These  duties,  it  will  be  seen,  are,  with  the  exception  of  No.  1, 
largely  clerical  in  nature  and  could  be  equally  well  performed  by  an 
office  clerk  of  reasonable  intelligence.  No  unusual  amount  of  train- 
ing or  preparation  is  required. 

In  duty  No.  1,  although  authorized  to  "  superintend  the  schools  of 
tile  county,"  there  are  absolutely  no  powers  granted  him  consistent 
with  the  carrying  out  of  that  duty.  The  county  superintendent, 
under  the  present  system,  can  not  determine  the  site  or  location  of 
a  school  building  or  rearrange  desks  or  seats  in  any  building  on 
account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  heating  or  lighting;  he  can  not 
require  more  ventilation  or  condemn  any  building  if  these  things 
are  not  properly  provided.  He  can  not  select  teachers,  specify  their 
salaries,  direct  their  method  of  teaching,  or  dismiss  a  teacher  for 
incompetency.  He  can  not  require  janitor  work  to  be  more  effi- 
ciently carried  on,  employ  additional  janitors,  or  require  any  school 
building  to  be  cleaned. 

"Supervision"  of  the  schools  usually  consists  in  visiting  each 
school  in  the  county  once  during  the  school  year,  as  required  by  law, 
for  a  period  of  from  15  minutes  to  1  hour;  in  asking  a  few  ques- 
tions of  the  pupils,  generally  in  the  form  of  an  examination  in 
reading,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
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pupil  shall  receive  the  county  diploma  for  graduation;  and  in 
meeting  the  entire  teaching  body  at  the  yearly  teachers'  institute. 
Barely  does  the  superintendent  see  or  talk  with  his  teachers  except 
on  these  two  annual  occasions. 


IL  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools,  for  convenience  in  this  survey,  will  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  (a)  Elementary  schools  with  supervising  principals; 
(b)  high  schools;  (c)  rural  schools. 

SUPERVISED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  towns  of  South  San  Francisco,  Burlingame,  San  Mateo^ 
Redwood  City,  and  Half  Moon  Bay  the  boards  of  trustees  have  em- 
ployed supervising  principals.  This  is  also  true  of  Jefferson  dis- 
trict, in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county,  where  the  residence  sec- 
tion of  San  Francisco  has  extended  over  the  county  line.  In  these 
districts  individual  school  systems  have  been  worked  out  and  are 
very  efficiently  conducted.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  main 
features  to  be  considered  in  this  report  : 

School  statistics  of  certain  districts. 


Names  of  districta. 


San  Mateo 

Burlingame 

Redwood  CI  ty 

Half  Moon  Bay 

South  San  Frandsoo : 

Jefferson 


Schools. 


Enroll- 
mmt. 


W5 
345 
467 
167 
455 
907 


Teachers. 


24 
8 

16 
5 

12 

24 


Salary  of 
principal 


S2,400 
1,800 
1,800 
1,500 
1,800 
1,800 


All  of  these  school  systems,  located  in  districts  where  land  values 
are  high  and  where  increased  taxes  are  permissible,  may  be  classified 
as  good.  The  buildings,  in  all  cases,  are  large  and  substantial,  and 
although  somewhat  crowded,  are  merely  confronted  with  the  ordi- 
nary problems  of  growing  towns  and  young  cities.  The  teachers, 
in  general,  are  well  selected  and  well  paid,  and  the  equipment  is  com- 
plete and  modern.  The  principals  are  mature  school  men,  and  their 
presence  at  the  county  institutes  is  very  beneficial  to  the  rural 
teachers. 

The  control  of  these  systems,  however,  by  the  local  board  of 
trustees,  the  drawing  of  definite  district  lines,  and  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  make  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  much  below 
the  point  which  could  be  reached  if  they  were  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  as  a  single  unit. 
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THB  Hiati  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  four  high  schools  in  the  county,  located,  respectively, 
at  San  Mateo,  Redwood  City,  Half  Moon  Bay,  and  South  Sao 
Francisco.    The  first  three  named  are  "  union  "  high  schools  and  are 


,SoUTH  9AM  FWAMCISOO 


COOHTt  ftoAM 

UMm*l   HICHSCHOOi. 
kOCAI.  Hl«H  SCHOOk 


maintained  by  the  consolidation  of  several  districts  for  that  purpose 
tmly.  The  high  school  at  South  San  Francisco  is  small  and  is  not  a 
"  union  "  school,  but  is  maintained  by  the  one  district. 
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The  union  high  schools  are  doing  very  effective  work  and  consti- 
tute a  commendable  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  county.  They 
are  all  well  supervised  and  employ  excellent  teachers.  The  San 
Mateo  Union  High  School,  the  largest  in  the  county,  ranks  among 
the  best  in  the  State. 

-The  following  table  summarizes  the  general  information  to  be 
considered  in  surveying  the  high-school  possibilities  of  the  county: 

statistics  of  union  high  schools. 


Schools. 


Valll«  of  ;  T-o^K-rti 

building.  I  Twchws. 


San  Mateo  Union  High  School S290,000  13  222         12,500 

Sequote  Union  High  School 59,540  8  «3  2,200 

Half  Moon  Bay  Union  Hi«^  School 30,000  <  5  32  1,500 

I  1 

The  opportunities  for  high-school  attendance,  however,  are  inade- 
quate. No  means  of  transportation  has  j^et  been  offered  by  any  of 
the  schools,  or  by  the  county,  and  the  enrollment  is  made  up  largely 
of  pupils  living  in  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  located,  or  from 
near-by  towns  where  railroad  facilities  exist.  Only  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  children  from  the  rural  districts  reach  the  high  school,  and 
then  only  when  it  is  within  walking  distance  or  there  is  a  family 
conveyance.  At  Half  Moon  Bay  the  board  of  trustees  has  attempted 
to  meet  this  problem  part  way,  by  providing  feed  and  shelter  for 
horses  which  are  used  by  the  children  for  bringing  them  to  the 
school.  The  trustees  here  see  that  the  horses  are  well  cared  for,  kept 
shod,  etc.  This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  school  to 
encourage  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  of  the  rural  districts  is  to  be 
commended,  and  is  but  suggesting  the  larger  work  that  the  county 
should  be  doing  to  provide  for  the  rural  children. 

The  county  should  provide  suitable  means  of  free  transportation 
for  all  pupils  in  the  rural  districts  who  can  attend  high  school.  There 
should  also  be  at  least  one  complete  four-year  high  school  and  an 
intermediate,  or  two-year,  high  school  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
county.  Suggestions  and  proposals  concerning  these  will  be  made 
later  in  this  study. 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  the  county  31  schools,  in  as  many  school  districts, 
where  no  supervising  principal  is  employed.  These  31  schools  are  m 
the  hands  of  43  teachers,  among  whom  is  one  man. 

The  remaining  30  schools  are  taught  by  42  women  teachers,  wholly 
without  supervision,  except  such  as  the  county  superintendent  can 
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give  in  his  yearly  visit.    The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
teachers  in  these  schools : 

1  school  employs  6  teachers, 

1  school  employs  8  teachers, 

6  schools  employ  2  teachers, 

23  schools  employ  1  teacher, 

31  schools  employ  43  teachers. 

It  is  in  these  31  unsupervised  schools  that  the  urgent  need  of 
county  reorganization  is  seen.  Each  school  is  a  unit  in  itself,  under 
the  present  system.  Each  must  adopt,  as  best  can  be  done,  the  county 
course  of  study;  but  local  conditions,  and  the  common  necessity  of 
one  teacher  having  a  whole  school  of  eight  grades  under  her  care, 
cause  wide  variation  in  the  use  of  even  this  very  important  part  of 
the  system. 

It  must  be  stated,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  rural  one-teacher  schools 
in  San  Mateo  County  are  not  below  the  average  schools  of  the  same 
kind  in  other  counties;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  commendable 
features  in  this  county  which  are  not  found  elsewhere.  The  chief 
fault  lies  not  with  the  present  schools  and  their  teachers,  but  with 
an  inherited  and  outworn  system  which  permits  of  such  unequal 
educational  advantages  as  does  the  district  system. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  in  any  American  city  there  should  exist 
31  schools,  23  of  which  were  supplied  with  but  one  teacher  each, 
without  supervision  other  than  an  occasional  visit  of  a  school  official. 

Many  of  the  buildings  in  use  by  the  one-teacher  schools  are  in  bad 
condition  and  should  be  condemned.  Four  of  these  buildings  were 
erected  in  1870,  and  seven  are  more  than  30  years  old.  Being  of 
the  old  type,  they  are  poorly  constructed.  Several  of  them  are  old 
dwellings  which  were  purchased  by  the  district  trustees  for  school 
purposes.  Needless  to  say,  they  are  insanitary,  poorly  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  difficult  to  keep  at  the  right  temperature. 
'  Better  buildings,  of  course,  are  found  in  districts  where  more 
money  can  be  secured  and  where  two  or  three  teachers  are  employed. 
The  new  building  at  Menlo  Park,  for  example,  is  quite  modem  and 
up  to  date,  considering  that  but  two  teachers  are  as  yet  provided 
for;  while  the  Bavenswood  school,  in  another  district  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  li  miles,  is  unable  to  provide  a  janitor.  By  con- 
solidation all  the  children  of  both  of  these  districts  could  be  cared 
for  at  even  less  expense  than  both  districts  are  under. 

Three  of  the  rural  districts,  after  repeated  efforts,  have  been  un- 
able to  vote  bonds  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  conse- 
quently have  none.  At  Hillsborough,  school  is  kept  in  a  room  in  the 
"  city  hal  V  and  the  Tobin  and  the  Laguna  schools  are  maintained  in 
old  houses  rented  for  that  purpose  by  the  trustees. 
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In  the  Alpine,  West  Union,  and  Visitacion  school  districts  the 
buildings  are  unfit  for  school  purposes  and  should  be  abandoned  at 
once.  This  is  also  true  in  the  La  Honda  district.  In  all  four  cases 
efforts  to  vote  bonds  have  failed. 

There  are  several  examples  of  modem  buildings,  however,  and  the 
people  of  these  districts  should  be  commended  upon  having  secured 
them.  The  Las  Lomitas  school  is  an  exceptionally  well-constructed 
building  for  a  rural  district.  The  school  at  Lomita  Park  is  another 
in  this  class.  In  these  cases  the  acccmiplishments  have  been  made 
either  through  the  unusual  pressure  brought  about  by  public-spirited 
citizens  or  because  the  community  was  able  to  tax  itself  to  the  extent 
necessary.  But  their  poorer  neighbors  in  the  hills  in  smaller  com- 
munities are  forced  to  continue  as  best  they  can,  using  in  some  cases 
a  building  for  school  purposes  in  which  they  themselves  would  not 
care  to  live. 

It  is  for  these  children,  who  lack  many  other  advantages  as  well, 
that  the  appeal  is  made  for  the  equalization  of  the  burden,  not  to  rob 
any  community  of  its  opportunities,  but  to  put  the  same  opportunities 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  children  in  the  county. 

Janitor  work  is  provided  for  by  some  districts  by  expenditures 
amounting  to  $5  to  $10  per  month.  Usually  this  is  undertaken  by 
one  of  the  older  pupils  of  the  school,  and  it  is  doubtful,  often,  if  the 
results  justify  the  expenditure.  In  some  cases  the  teacher  is  required 
to  do  this  work,  and  it  is  often  neglected. 

The  economy  idea  in  modern  sanitation  has  not  as  yet  found  its 
way  into  many  schools.  Feather  dusters,  straw  brooms,  and  tin 
water  buckets  abound  in  the  smaller  schools,  and  in  one  case,  indi- 
vidual drinking  cups,  of  all  sorts  and  shapes,  provided  by  the  pupils, 
were  kept  on  a  shelf  where  the  circular  imprint  of  each  was  left  in 
the  coating  of  dust.  This  same  school  was  found  to  have  huge 
cracks  and  openings  in  the  walls  and  ceilings,  from  which  pieces  of 
plaster  fall  from  time  to  time.  The  stairway  and  upper  rooms  of 
this  building,  not  being  used  at  present,  are  littered  with  dirt,  trash, 
and  plaster;  and  upon  entering  the  building  one  recognizes  the 
familiar  odor  of  an  old  house  which  has  been  vacated  and  neglected 
for  years. 

These  conditions,  and  others  which  might  be  described,  have 
arisen  wholly  on  accoimt  of  the  lack  of  supervision.  They  are  a 
result  of  the  district  system.  That  boards  of  rural  school  trustees, 
with  the  right  to  complete  independence,  should  sometimes  fail, 
either  through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  to  provide  a  comfortable 
and  healthful  school  for  the  children  of  the  community  is  only 
natural  and  to  be  expected  under  this  form  of  school  organization 
and  management. 
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At  nearly  all  of  the  rural  schools  questionnaires  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  pupils,  and  a  great  deal  of  information  secured  con- 
cerning their  home,  school,  and  commimity  life.  Space  will  not 
permit  of  the  details  of  this  portion  of  the  survey,  or  of  all  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  disclosed.  Some  features 
will,  however,  be  summarized. 

The  questiixonaire  was  divided  into  three  parts;  one  was  sent  to 
the  teacher,  one  to  the  parents,  and  one  was  filled  by  the  children  of 
each  of  the  schools. 

The  blank  filled  by  the  teacher  gave  information  concerning  the 
mechanism  of  the  school,  the  application  of  the  course  of  study,  etc. 
The  blank  returned  by  the  parents — several  in  each  district — ^brought 
infcHrmation  concerning  the  size  and  location  of  farms,  the  kinds  of 
crops,  the  condition  of  the  roads,  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
read,  and  the  opinion  of  the  patrons  regarding  the  work  of  the 
schooL 

The  questions  answered  by  the  children  (in  nearly  every  case 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  investigator)  brought  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  the  economic  and  social  advantages,  as  the 
children  saw  them,  of  their  school  and  community ;  their  home  life, 
tiieir  likes  and  dislikes  of  country  life,  part  of  their  store  of  informa- 
tion acquired  through  observation  and  home  instruction,  their 
favorite  games,  pets,  etc.,  and  their  plans  for  the  future. 

Any  one  of  the  30  or  40  questions  asked  would  make  a  story  in 
itself,  and  would  be  a  decided  contribution  to  the  work  of  those 
who  were  trying  to  make  the  school  count  for  the  greatest  degree 
of  efficiency.  The  following  data,  including  the  answers  to  but  a 
few  of  the  questions  and  covering  but  half  the  older  children  of  a 
single  district,  indicate  in  a  small  way  the  nature  of  the  survey  and 
its  value  when  tabulated : 

ChUdren*8  anmoers  to  questionnaire. 


No. 


Ago. 


11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
14 
15 


Whfttvork 

do  yon  do  at 

noBM? 


Mffldng. 
Cooidng. 
Plowing 
HociS0wroc!k  • 
MlDdng 


What  do 

you  buy 

wltii 

your 

monesr? 


Do  you 

put 

money 

inatoy 

bank? 


Candy. 
...do... 
Clothes. 
...  do... 
Candy. 
dotlMB. 


No., 


No.. 
No  .. 
Y«. 
Yea.. 


Ill  the 

real 

bankr 


No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No. 


What 
books  do 
you  like 

bestr 


story.., 
Henty . , 
Story.. 
Alger... 
AUiu... 


Ak»tt.., 


What  are 

yon  going 

to  be  when 

grown? 


Engineer. 

ICuOner. 

Workman. 

Nurse. 

Cowboy. 

Teacher. 


»Boy. 


In  this  school  it  was  found  that  the  children  were  familiar  with 
nearly  all  the  trees,  wild  birds,  and  wild  flowers  in  the  community ; 
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that  but  four  of  the  children  had  neighbors  near  enough  to  play 
with;  that  they  all  liked  to  live  in  the  country;  and  that  in  the 
school  there  were  children  who  could  play  the  piano,  organ,  guitar, 
banjo,  harmonica,  violin,  and  comet 

In  reply  to  the  question.  What  do  you  expect  to  be  when  you  are 
grown?  it  was  found  that  every  one  of  the  older  pupils  had  some- 
thing definite  in  view.  It  further  developed  that  9  of  the  12  older 
pupils  expected  to  go  to  high  school  and  to  college  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  so. 

III.  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  present  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
county  is  prescribed  by  the  county  board  of  education.  In  preparing 
a  program  the  board  is  necessarily  limited  to  one  that  will  prepare 
for  high-school  subjects,  one  that  can  be  used  in  all  schools  and  yet 
be  carried  out  by  a  teacher  having  eight  grades  in  one  room. 

All  schools  in  the  county,  whether  having  1, 2,  6,  or  20  teachers,  are 
required  to  use  the  '^  uniform ''  course,  which  is  printed  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  county  superintendent 

Course  for  the  current  year  hy  suhjecti  and  grades. 

Number  work All  grades. 

Mental  arithmetic Grades  7,  8. 

Geography Grades  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Physiology Grades  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Spelling All  grades. 

Word  analysis Grades  7,  8. 

Reading Grades  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6. 

Literature : Grades  7,  8. 

History Grades  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Language All  grades. 

Civics Grades  7,  8. 

Morals  and  manners All  grades. 

The  course  also  provides  that  the  following  subjects  be  given  by 
schools  where  the  work  can  be  extended  into  the  ninth  grade :  Eng- 
lish, ancient  history,  algebra,  bookkeeping  or  Latin,  spelling,  writing. 

This  course  of  study  represents  a  serious  attempt  to  meet  the 
essential  branches  with  the  equipment  at  hand.  Although  it  is  lack- 
ing in  science,  agriculture,  and  domestic  arts,  it  is  a  full  program 
for  any  one  teacher  or  for  any  two  teachers  having  a  complete 
school  of  eight  grades.  It  is  about  all  that  can  be  managed  imder 
present  conditions.  With  a  consolidated  system,  these  conditions 
will  automatically  cease,  and  a  more  modem  course  of  study  will 
be  easily  possible. 

It  would  seem,  however,  even  under  the  existing  difficulties,  that 
the  county  should  recognize  4;he  need  of  agriculture  as  a  part  of  the 
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regular  school  work,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  some  other  subjects. 
Some  of  the  more  wide-awake  teachers  are  now  conducting  school 
gardens,  but  for  the  most  part  the  industrial  and  home  subjects  have 
been  disregarded. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  course  of  study  is  that 
the  assembled  teachers  of  the  county,  at  the  yearly  institute,  are 
invited  by  the  board  of  education  to  adopt,  by  two-thirds  vote,  any 
change  they  may  desire.  At  one  meeting  of  this  nature  the  teachers 
voted  to  eliminate  cube  and  square  root  from  the  prescribed  course  in 
arithmetic 

Progressive  measures,  however,  which  must  wait  for  adoption 
in  this  way,  are  likely  to  be  delayed  for  long  periods  of  time.  Suf- 
ficient authority  should  be  vested  in  the  superintendent  of  schools,  as 
a  modem  educational  expert,  to  make  needed  changes  in  any  part 
of  the  course  of  study  whenever  he  sees  fit.  The  superintendent,  with 
this  authority  given  him,  and  with  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  teachers  and  the  people  of  the  county,  could  act  in  the  same 
capacity  as  superintendents  of  city  school  systems,  from  whom  most 
of  the  progress  in  curriculum  making  has  come  in  the  past  20  years. 

IV.  THE  TEACHERS. 

The  teaching  body  in  San  Mateo  County  constitutes  the  most  com- 
mendable part  of  the  school  system.  With  the  few  exceptions  usually 
found  in  any  city  or  county,  the  teachers  are  of  a  high  order.  The 
exceptions,  furthermore,  occur  generally  among  those  who  have  not 
had  special  training,  but  who  have  held  positions  either  on  old  certifi- 
cates or  have  secured  certificates  by  virtue  of  having  passed  the 
county  examinations. 

Of  the  130  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  81  are  normal  school 
graduates,  16  are  university  graduates,  and  34  hold  county  certifi- 
cates by  examination.  Chart  12  indicates  the  relative  number  in 
each  group,  expressed  in  per  cents. 

The  county  is  to  be  commended  upon  the  fact  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  from  professional  schools,  and 
especially  that  university  graduates  are  secured  by  several  schools. 
The  number  of  professionally  trained  teachers  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  the  examination  requirements  are  made  more  rigid  each  year. 
This  insures  a  continuance  of  the  high  standards  of  qualification  for 
teaching  positions. 

In  general  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  and  recom- 
mendation of  teachers.  An  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
secure  efficient,  well-trained  teachers  for  their  schools  is  an  indication 
of  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children.  This 
is  to  be  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  laying  plans  for  better 
things  in  their  school  system. 
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The  lowest  salary  paid  to  any  regular  teacher  in  San  Mateo  County 
is  $700  per  year.  In  the  rural  schools  teachers  receive  from  $750  to 
$900  per  year.  In  the  one-teacher  schools  the  yearly  salaries  range 
as  follows: 

Salaries  in  onc-teachcr  schools  in  San  Mateo  County. 


1  teacher  receives $700 

10  teachers  receive 750 

4  teachers  receive 800 

2  teachers  receive S40 


1  teacher  receives $850 

2  teachers  receive 900 

1  teacher  receives 930 

2  teachers  receive 960 


The  average  salary  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  is  $879. 
This  is  higher  than  the  average  for  all  the  elementary  teachers  in 
the  county,  including  towns. 


CERTIFICATED 
BY  EXAMINATION 
26.1% 

UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATES 
11.5% 


NOR/AAL  bOnOOV 
GRADUATES 

6Z.3% 


Chaut  12. — Qualifications  of  teachers. 

The  teachers,  on  the  whole,  are  found  to  manifest  much  interest  in 
their  work.  It  is  a  truly  capable  woman  who  can  successfully  manip- 
ulate a  school  of  seven  or  eight  full  grades  by  herself.  There  is  no 
other  alternative,  however,  for  many  teachers  than  to  face  this 
problem,  and  in  most  cases  the  cause  of  failure  to  do  this  does  not  rest 
with  her  efforts. 

A  strenuous  attempt  is  being  made  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
teachers,  even  under  the  existing  conditions,  to  make  the  school 
work  count  for  something  vital  in  the  lives  of  the  children.  All 
over  the  county  energetic  teachers  are  using  every  means  at  hand 
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to  give  something  of  a  modem  air  to  the  school.  In  one  school  a 
group  of  the  older  pupils  were  studying  the  universities  and  colleges 
within  a  day's  journey  from  their  homes,  and  had  collected  pennants 
from  several  of  these  institutions  to  display  on  the  walls  of  their 
schoolroom.  The  boys  in  this  school  were  determined  that  they 
should  go  to  college,  and  were  glad  to  talk  to  their  visitors  from  the 
university.  One  rural  school  was  found  to  have  a  phonograph  with 
records  of  the  very  best  type.  In  another  school  the  teacher,  who  is 
a  university  graduate,  is  developing  a  high  degree  of  artistic  ability 
in  her  school,  using  the  latest  models  and  methods.  The  apparatus 
for  this,  however,  she  provided  at  her  own  expense.  This  same 
teacher  has  also  conducted  open-air  classes  in  the  school  yard. 

A  few  teachers  have  induced  their  trustees  to  supply  the  school 
with  sanitary  drinking  fountains  and  paper  towels — ^things  never 
before  heard  of  in  the  district. 

One  teacher  reported  that  she  took  a  daily  paper,  two  weekly 
papers,  and  seven  monthly  magazines,  four  of  which  were  profes- 
sional education  journals.  This  teacher  was  keeping  school  in  an 
old,  worn-out  building,  which  was  kept,  nevertheless,  clean  and 
neat,  and  in  a  district  which  furnished  but  10  pupils — 4:  of  them  her 
own  children.  Another  energetic  teacher  was  giving  extra  time  in 
teaching  algebra  and  bookkeeping  to  boys  who  were  anxious  to 
remain  in  school  near  their  homes.  Such  examples  as  this,  and  many 
others  which  could  be  cited,  indicate  favorable  conditions  for  prog- 
ress. Needless  to  say,  these  teachers  were  only  too  glad  to  have  the 
survey  made,  and  willingly  gave  all  the  information  they  could. 

In  another  school  the  investigators  found  an  old,  dilapidated  build- 
ing, poorly  kept  and  untidy,  where  the  teacher  eyed  the  inquiry 
blanks  with  suspicion  and  asked  if  it  were  compulsory  to  answer 
the  questions,  as  she  did  not  like  to  do  things  which  were  unneces- 
sary. One  teacher  was  conducting  a  reading  class,  with  the  chil- 
dren enthusiastic  and  quick  to  respond,  while  her  neighbor  in  the 
adjoining  district  was  found  dragging  over  the  same  lessons,  which 
were  a  burden  to  the  pupils  and  herself  and  a  waste  of  time  to  the 
school. 

The  great  need  among  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools  is  the  bet- 
ter type  of  supervision  that  consolidation  will  bring.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  better  teachers  have  expressed 
this  view  themselves.  To  be  crowded  into  a  small,  isolated  district, 
where  new  buildings  and  better  equipment  is  almost  an  impossibility, 
is  to  cheat  an  energetic  and  live  teacher  of  her  rights  as  a  public 
official. 

Better  things  can  never  be  expected  to  any  marked  degree  of  effi- 
ciency under  the  district  system.  When  the  district  lines  are  re- 
movcnd,  the  small  one-teacher  schools^ abolished,  and  the  entire  county 
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operates  as  a  single  unit  for  equal  educational  advantages,  the 
people  of  the  country  will  not  have  to  look  to  the  towns  for  good 
schools;  there  will  be  in  the  mountains,  as  well  as  along  the  level 
shore  line,  substantial,  healthful,  well-supervised  schools;  and  com- 
petition with  the  urban  schools  will  be  only  a  matter  of  individual 
differences  amcmg  the  pupils  themselves. 

V.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  INVESTIOATION. 

1.  San  Mateo  County  is  well  located  for  future  development  of 
econ(Hnic  importance. 

2.  This  development  will  be  largely  in  the  lines  of  agriculture 
and  manufacturing. 

3.  Future  agricultural  development  is  assured  by  recent  progress 
and  by  the  amount  of  improvement  of  lands  not  now  in  farms. 

4.  The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  with  indication  of  much 
further  increase. 

5.  The  population  is  of  a  cosmopolitan  nature;  there  are  15  na- 
tions represented  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

6.  In  the  amount  of  illiteracy  the  county  ranks  among  the  lower 
grade  of  counties  in  the  State;  1,684  persons,  or  7.8  per  cent  of  the 
population  above  10  years  of  age,  can  not  read  and  write. 

7.  The  county  is  strictly  a  rural  community,  leading  all  other 
counties  in  the  State  in  rural  population  per  square  mik. 

8.  The  "  district  system  "  of  public  education  has  worked  here,  as 
in  most  places,  to  the  detriment  of  educational  progress. 

9.  Many  districts  have  been  able,  under  local  conditions,  to  main- 
tain good  schools,  and  their  work  is  to  be  commended. 

10.  Other  districts  have  been  forced  to  yield  to  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  the  schools  have  suffered  for  lack  of  much-needed 
attention. 

11.  The  present  course  of  study  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and 
much  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  it  into  effect;  but  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  needs  of  a  rural  county. 

12.  There  are  in  the  county  three  excellent  consolidated  high 
schools,  whose  work  compares  favorably  with  others  of  equal  size 
in  the  State. 

13.  The  teachers  are  well  selected  and  well  paid;  on  the  whole, 
they  are  rendering  quite  efficient  service. 

14.  The  county  is  a  unit  for  all  purposes  except  for  education, 
and  much  good  has  resulted  in  these  other  lines  by  the  use  of  the 
larger  unit. 

15.  A  unified  system  of  public  schools,  with  equal  opportunities 
to  all  the  children  of  the  county  and  the  proper  management  of 
educational  affairs,  can  be  secured  only  by  abolishing  the  districts 
and  establishing  the  county  unit  plan. 


Chapter  III. 

THE  PROPOSED  EDUCATIONAL  REORGANIZATION. 


1.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  list  of  findings  and  other  facts  dis- 
closed by  the  survey  it  is  proposed  to  outline  a  plan  for  reorganizing 
the  school  system  of  San  Mateo  County  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
county  as  a  whole,  and  to  make  it  in  harmony  with  the  present 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  this  larger  community. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  submit  a  working  plan,  in  which  the 
county  shall  be  the  unit,  all  district  lines  now  existing  to  be  oblit- 
erated, and  in  which  all  educational  authority  shall  be  vested  in  a 
board  of  education,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county.  This  board 
shall  then  select  the  officials  and  experts  needed,  fix  their  salaries, 
and  be  responsible  to  the  people  for  maintaining  an  efficient  school 
system.  It  is  further  proposed  that  taxes  for  educational  purposes 
shall  be  levied  by  this  board,  and  funds  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  schools  according  to  their  respective  needs,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  located  in  a  wealthy  or  a  poor  community. 

It  must,  however,  be  said  at  the  outset,  that  such  a  reorganization 
is  not  as  yet  possible  under  the  school  laws  of  California,  which 
still  authorize  the  district  system.  The  law  also  makes  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  a  political  officeholder,  subject  to  the  cam- 
paigning process,  and  few  of  the  capable  men  in  education  will  seek 
the  position  under  these  conditions. 

The  following  plan  is  suggested,  therefore,  as  having  been  formu- 
lated upon  the  basis  of  a  careful  study  of  the  possibilities  of  one 
county  in  this  direction. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

I.  The  edncatlonal  affairs  of  the  county  sliaH  be  delegated  to  a  board  of 
education  consisting  of  five  members,  none  of  whom  shaU  hold  any  educational 
position  during  their  term  of  office;  they  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  county  at  elections  held  for  that  purpose  only,  each  member  to  serve  for 
a  term  of  five  years;  and  they  shall  serve  without  compensation,  except  for 
traveling  expenses  incurred  when  acting  for  the  county. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  recommendations  follow  closely  the  plan 
adopted  by  most  American  cities.     Leading  educators  agree  that 
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for  purposes  of  administration  of  schools  there  should  be  little  dif- 
ference in  the  organization  of  cities  and  counties. 

The  proposal  that  the  members  shall  hold  no  other  educational 
position  is  made  in  order  that  men  may  be  secured  who  are  interested 
in  education  in  its  broadest  sense ;  who  are  sound,  practical  business 
men  or  farmers;  and  who,  by  experience  and  several  years  of  resi- 
dence in  the  county,  are  familiar  with  its  conditions  and  needs. 
Such  persons  will  best  represent  the  people  by  whom  they  are 
elected,  and  their  sound  business  judgment  will  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  educational  system. 

The  members  are  required  to  serve  without  pay,  so  that  only  public- 
spirited  citizens,  well  established  in  the  county,  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  county  at  heart,  may  be  eligible.  This  will  be  a  posi- 
tion open  only  to  this  type  of  men  and  women. 

It  is  expected  that  one  member  should  be  elected  each  year.  This 
will  prevent  any  sudden  upheaval,  such  as  might  be  produced  if 
several  members  came  into  office  at  the  same  time,  and  will  still  permit 
a  group  of  members  to  work  together  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
assure  uniform  management. 

II.  The  board  of  education  shaU  be  reeponsible  to  the  people  of  the  county 
for  a  weU-estabUshed  and  efficiently  conducted  system  of  schools  and  shall 
have  the  following  powers: 

1.  To  appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools,  selecting  htm  from  any  part  of 
this  or  any  other  State;  to  fix  his  salary  and  prescribe  duties  and  powers  not 
herein  delegated  to  him. 

2.  To  appoint  for  each  school  a  board  of  local  trustees  consisting  of  three 
members  of  the  community. 

3.  To  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes  and  to  apportion  the  same  to  all  parts 
of  the  county  on  an  equitable  basis. 

4.  To  appoint  principals  of  all  schools  and  to  secure  such  other  officers,  ex- 
perts, clerks,  etc.,  which  may  be  necessary  to  a  modern  system  of  public 
schools. 

5.  To  locate  all  schools  and  to  erect  buildings  wherever  needed. 

6.  To  perform  all  duties  and  exercise  all  authority  usually  devolving  upon 
boards  of  education  In  cities  and  towns. 

7.  To  prescribe  a  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  exx)erts  whom  they  shall 
appoint ;  said  course  of  study  to  be  of  sufficient  flexibility  that  the  needs  of  all 
communities  will  be  served. 

8.  To  consolidate  schools;  to  cause  any  school  to  be  abandoned;  and  to 
provide  means  of  transportation  for  pupils  from  their  homes  to  the  school. 

9.  To  act  as  a  final  deciding  body  for  the  county  upon  all  questions  which 
may  arise  involving  the  system  of  schools  under  their  Jurisdiction,  with  appeal 
from  their  decisions  only  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 

The  people  of  the  county  having  once  elected  and  placed  their 
confidence  in  the  board  of  education,  with  these  powers  and  duties, 
would  be  able  to  secure  a  business  administration,  free  from  petty 
politics  and  the  intrusions  of  local  interests. 
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THE  SXTPEBINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

III.  The  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation for  an  indefinite  term,  and  he  shall  continue  In  office  until  his  resignation, 
or  until  his  removal  by  the  board  upon  written  charges,  or  for  Incapacity  to 
continue  further  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  meeting  with  them 
and  advising  them  in  matters  under  their  jurisdiction,  with  power  to  speak 
upon  any  subject,  but  shall  not  be  privileged  to  vote. 

IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sux)erintendent  of  schools : 

1.  To  superintend  the  schools  of  the  county. 

2.  To  act  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 

3.  To  act  as  the  agent  of  the  State  in  the  examination  for  teaching  certificates. 

4.  To  prepare,  and  furnish  for  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  a 
course  of  study  for  the  schools. 

5.  To  prepare  the  forms,  blanks,  etc.,  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his 
office. 

6.  To  call  and  conduct  institutes  and  teachers'  meetings. 

7.  To  recommend  persons  to  be  appointed  principals  by  the  board  of  education, 
and  to  submit  lists  of  teachers  to  the  boards  of  local  trustees. 

8.  To  reconunend  the  appointment  or  the  dismissal  of  any  principal  or 
teacher. 

It  is  to  be  fully  understood  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  is 
to  be  given  su£9cient  authority  to  perform  properly  the  duties  dele- 
gated to  him  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
county.  As  the  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  select  the  super- 
intendent from  this  or  any  other  State,' it  will  naturally  follow  that 
he  will  be  a  capable  man  of  broad  experience  and  training,  and  should 
be  given  unlimited  authority  in  matters  requiring  expert  skill.  The 
board  is  further  authorized  to  pay  a  salary  which  will  secure  the 
best  ability. 

The  superintendent  should  have  under  his  direction  a  complete 
office  force.  There  should  be  two  assistant  superintendents,  one  of 
whom  should  act  as  supervisor  of  the  sdiools,  and  the  other  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  office,  preparing  blanks,  documents,  meeting  visitors, 
etc.  Under  the  present  system  these  matters  take  much  of  the  super- 
intendent's time  from  more  important  duties.  There  should  also  be 
one  person  to  act  as  clerk  and  stenographer. 

This  will  leave  the  superintendent  free  to  attend  to  the  larger 
duties  of  administration,  to  represent  officially  the  board  of  education, 
and  to  see  that  the  functions  of  his  office  are  properly  performed. 

The  superintendent  is  given  power  to  recommend  and  dismiss 
teachers  and  principals  and  thus  to  secure  for  the  county  the  best 
instructi<»i  obtainable.  The  competent,  well-selected  body  of  teach- 
ers which  would  result  from  this  provision  would  alone  be  worth 
to  the  county  many  times  the  money  expended  in  employing  an  able 
executive. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $3,500  per  year 
be  paid  to  the  superintendent. 
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BOABDS    or    LOCAL    TEX7BTBBS. 

V.  The  board  of  education  shall  appoint  for  each  school  in  the  county  a 
board  of  local  trustees  consisting  of  three  members,  each  of  whom  shall  be  a 
resident  of  the  community  served  by  the  school,  and  shall  serve  three  years, 
one  member  retiring  each  j'ear. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  local  trustees  to  care  for  all  buildings, 
lands,  and  property  intended  for  school  purposes  and  to  make  needed  repairs, 
after  first  notifying  and  receiving  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education 
through  the  superintendent  of  schools;  and  they  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
county  for  the  property  under  their  care. 

They  shall  appoint  janitors  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of 
the  school  and  shall  provide  all  improvements  necessary  to  keep  the  buildings 
and  grounds  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  principal  of  each  school  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  board  of 
local  trustees  for  his  school  and  shall  meet  with  them  and  advise  them,  but 
shall  not  have  a  vote,  if  that  method  of  decision  should  at  any  time  become 
necessary. 

The  members  of  the  boards  of  local  trustees  shall  serve  without  pay  and  shall 
be  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  board  of  education  only  upon  written  charges. 

The  board  of  education  shall  pay  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  boards  of 
local  trustees  in  performing  their  duties. 

The  boards  of  local  trustees  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  princi- 
pal, appoint  all  teachers  and  assistants  necessary  to  the  school  under  their 
care:  Providedy  That  no  teacher  or  assistant  be  appointed  or  dismissed  by 
them  except  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  through  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

The  proposal  to  authorize  a  board  of  local  trustees  for  each  school 
is  in  no  way  to  be  construed  to  mean  the  segregation  of  each  school 
into  a  district  or  definite  community.  There  are  to  be  no  district 
lines  other  than  the  attendance  lines  which  may  need  to  be  drawn 
between  certain  schools,  and  the  plan  of  consolidation  of  schools  to 
be  proposed  will  permit  only  13  such  boards  to  be  appointed. 

This  plan  has  been  in  use  in  the  counties  of  Maryland,  and  has 
been  shown  to  be  of  very  practical  value.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Baltimore  County,  which  does  not  include  the  City  of  Baltimore 
nnd  which  is  strictly  a  rural  community,  much  the  same  as  San 
Mateo  County. 

BOABDS    OF    LOCAL    TBU8TEE8    IN    TOWNS. 

VI.  In  ony  lncorporate<l  town  or  city  having  two  or  more  schools  the  board  of 
local  trustees  shall  consist  of  five  members,  appointed  in  the  same  manner  and 
exercising  the  same  authority  as  boards  of  local  trustees  herein  provided  for 
one  school,  except  that  they  shall  have  under  their  care  all  schools,  both  ele- 

.mentary  and  secondary,  within  the  limits  of  the  incorporated  town  or  city 
which  they  represent ;  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  select  one  prin- 
cipal to  act  as  secretary  of  the  said  board  of  local  trustees  under  the  same 
provisions  made  for  one  school. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  organization  of  two  or  more  boards  of 
local  trustees  in  any  town,  such  as  exist  now  for  high  schools  and 
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elementary  schools  in  Bedwood  City,  San  Mateo,  and  Halfmoon 
Bay,  one  board  of  five  members  is  provided  for.  This  board  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  schools  in  the  town,  and  thus  there 
would  be  no  segregation  ot,  the  high  schools  f rc»n  the  elementary 
schools,  as  at  present. 
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Chabt  18. 

The  boards  of  local  trustees,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  granted  educccr 
Honal  authority.  They  are  authorized  to  care  for  buildings,  grounds, 
and  school  property  belonging  to  the  county,  and  to  appoint  teachers 
recommended  by  the  principals  and  the  superintendent.  Matters 
requiring  expert  ability  are  to  be  acted  upon  by  persons  appointed 
and  paid  for  that  purpose.  Thus  the  people  of  each  community  are 
to  be  assured  of  skilled  and  competent  persons  in  authority,  and 
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important  matters  are  not  subjected  to  manipulation  by  some  local 
politician,,  or  an  inefficient  school  board,  such  as  are  often  in  power 
under  the  present  district  system. 

COUNTY  HEALTH  SUPERVISOR. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  board  of  education  appoint  a 
county  health  supervisor.  There  is  already  provided  by  the  county 
a  health  officer,  and  this  position  could  easily  be  combined  with  that 
of  health  supervisor,  who  would  act  as  medical  inspector  for  all  the 
schools  of  the  county.  He  should  provide  and  direct  health  examina- 
tions of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  a  regular  system  of  inspection  of 
school  buildings  and  premises.  He  should  declare  and  lift  quaran- 
tines on  schools,  pupils,  homes,  or  neighborhoods,  and  should  be 
responsible  to  the  board  of  education,  through  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  for  the  sanitation  of  buildings  and  grounds,  and  for  the 
proper  care  and  treatment  of  all  physically  defective  children. 

n.  THE  PROPOSED  SYSTEM  OF  CONSOLIDATION. 

The  proposed  plan  of  consolidating  the  schools  under  the  county- 
unit  plan  can  best  be  shown  by  means  of  the  maps  prepared  for  this 
purpose.  The  map  of  the  county  on  page  20  shows  the  present  system 
and  the  number  of  small  schools  it  sanctions.  The  county  is  divided 
into  36  small  districts,  each  of  these  having  its  board  of  trustees,  who 
erect  buildings,  employ  teachers,  and  maintain  school  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  35  districts.  The  map  on  the  following  page 
shows  the  schools  as  they  would  be  under  the  plan  suggested  by  this 
study,  with  fewer,  larger,  and  better  schools  located  at  the  most  con- 
venient points. 

The  proposals  for  the  reorganization  will  be  of  two  kinds:  First,  to 
make  use  of  present  well-organized  school  centers,  and  by  enlarging 
their  equipment  bring  in  children  from  adjoining  communities,  and 
leave  them  practically  as  they  are;  second,  to  erect  new  schools  at 
favorable  and  convenient  points,  abolishing  all  other  schools.  In  both 
cases,  children  living  at  a  distance  from  the  school  are  to  be  trans- 
ported free  of  charge  from  their  homes  to  the  school  and  back  to 
their  homes  each  day. 

OLD  SCHOOLS  TO  BE  USBD. 

There  are  seven  points  at  which  consolidation  may  take  place  by 
enlarging  the  schools  at  places  now  provided  with  good  schools. 
These  will  be  taken  up  individually,  their  present  equipment  briefly 
described,  and  suggestions  made  for  enlargement. 

It  is  proposed  to  consolidate  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  without 
district  lines,  into  13  school  centers,  each  with  a  supervising  principal, 
and  no  school  with  less  than  four  teachers. 
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The  following  are  the  present  schools  to  be  enlarged : 
1.  South  San  Fraaciaco.  Large  school  with  principal  anH  11  teachers.    High 
school  with  three  teachers.    A  new  high-school  building  needed,  and  children 
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tdHmld  be  brought  from  the  present  visitation  lilatrlGl.     One  wagon  or  auto- 
mobile bus  oecessatT.    Electric  car  lines  may  be  nsed. 
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2.  Ban  Bruno,  Has  at  present  a  principal  and  5  teachers.  School  should  be 
enlarged  to  accommodate  children  from  Ix>mlta  Park  and  part  of  MiUbrae 
districts.  Possibly  one  wagon  needed.  Electric  line  may  be  used.  No  more 
teachers  necessary. 

3.  San  Mateo.  Has  4  elementary  schools  with  supervising  principal.  Has 
20  elementary  teachers  and  3  special  supervisors.  Should  accommodate  pupils 
within  present  district,  which  is  sufficient  territory.  The  Burlingame  school 
should  become  part  of  the  system.  One  transportation  automobile  is  now  In 
use  at  Burlingame  and  should  be  continued  as  at  present  Another  should  be 
run  from  San  Andreas  Lake  to  bring  children  from  the  Laguna  and  Hillsborough 
districts. 

The  high  school  in  San  Mateo  is  In  excellent  condition  and  should  be  main- 
tained as  at  present,  except  that  means  of  transportation  should  be  provided 
to  bring  more  children  from  the  rural  communities. 

4.  Redwood  City..  Large  elementary  school  with  supervising  principal  and 
15  teachers.  Should  accommodate  children  from  Belmont  and  West  Union 
districts.  Probably  two  wagons  will  be  necessary.  An  addition  to  the  present 
building  or  a  new  building  required.  Union  high  school  here  in  good  condition. 
Has  principal  and  7  teachers.  Should  transport  pupils  from  country  and 
encourage  larger  attendance. 

5.  Menlo  Park.  New  school  building  just  completed.  Has  3  rooms  and  2 
teachers.  Could  easily  be  arranged  to  have  4  rooms,  4  teachers,  and  a  princi- 
pal. Should  accommodate  children  from  lias  Lomltas  and  Ravenswood  dis- 
tricts.   One  automobile  bus  would  be  sufficient. 

6.  Half  Moon  Bay.  Elementary  school  with  principal  and  4  teachers;  should 
be  enlarged,  2  more  teachers  added,  and  should  accommodate  children  from 
Mirlmar,  Philarcitos,  Laguna,  and  part  of  Higglns  districts.  This  could  be 
made  a  fine  example  of  a  consolidated  elementary  school.  Some  provision  is 
now  being  made  for  transportation.    Three  automobile  busses  or  wagons  required. 

Union  high  school  here  has  principal  and  4  teachers.  Present  building  may 
need  addition.  Should  be  commended  for  the  large  per  cent  of  rural  children 
now  enrolled. 

7.  Jefferson.  Has  supervising  principal,  4  schools,  and  23  teachers.  Splen- 
did system,  well  supervised.  Should  accommodate  children  from  San  Pedro 
district  One  bus  required.  Several  San  Francisco  high  schools  are  within 
20  minutes*  ride  on  electric  cars,  and  children  should  be  encouraged  to  attend 
these,  county  paying  car  fare. 

NEW  CONSOLIDATBD  SCHOOLS  NBBDBD. 

The  remaining  six  of  the  schools  are  to  be  entirely  reorganized. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  new  consolidated  schools : 

1.  Woodside  (Greersburg  district).  Here  a  new  school  should  be  built  to 
accommodate  all  the  children  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodside  and  the  Portola  Val- 
ley. Possibly  location  should  be  somewhat  changed,  but  should  be  near  Wood- 
side.  Should  have  a  principal  and  4  teachers.  Two  wagons  or  automobile 
busses  required.    Estimated  cost  of  new  building,  $25,000. 

2.  La  Honda.  A  new  school  should  be  built  to  accommodate  children  of  La 
Honda,  Wurr,  Bell,  and  Alpine  districts.  Principal  and  3  teachers.  Three 
wagons  or  automobile  busses  required.  This  is  a  splendid  location  for  a  future 
large  consolidated  rural  school,  and  should  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive places  in  the  county  for  a  rural  educational  center.  Would  increase  the 
value  and  attractiveness  of  property.    Estimated  cost  of  building,  $20,000. 
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3.  Pescadero.  New  building  should  accommodate  children  of  Pescadero»  Pi- 
geon Point,  Sunny  side,  and  Pomponio  districts.  Principal  and  5  teachers.  Four 
wagons  required.    Estimated  cost  of  building,  $25,000. 

4.  San  Oregorio  (Seaside  district).  Should  accommodate  children  of  Sea- 
side, San  Gregorio,  and  Tunis  districts.  Principal  and  4  teachers.  Two  wagons 
or  busses  necessary.    Estimated  cost  of  building,  $20,000. 

5.  Purissima,  Children  of  Purlssima  and  part  of  Higglns  districts.  Would 
be  small  to  start  with,  but  would  Increase  in  attendance.  Principal  and  3 
teachers.    One  wagon  or  automobile  required.    Cost  of  building,  $15,000. 

6.  Montara,  New  building  to  accommodate  children  from  Montara,  Tobin, 
Mlrlmar,  and  part  of  Mlllbrae  districts.  Transportation  largely  on  Ocean 
Shore  Railway.  One  wagon  required.  Principal  and  4  teachers.  Cost  of 
buUding,  $25,000. 

Summary  of  proposed  consolidated  schools. 


Locatioo. 


Soath  San  Francisco 

SanBiuno. 

Sanlfateo 

BedwoodCity 

HenloPark 

HaUMooaBay. 

JcifftfSQIL... 

Woodside 

LaHooda 

Pescadcfo. 

SanGrogorio 

Porissixnia 

Ifbntara 

Total 


ProbaMe 
enroll- 
ment. 


468 

264 

1,340 

496 

109 

223 

924 

100 

40 

176 

65 

90 

112 


4,347 


Teachers 

and  prin- 

eipieJs. 


12 

6 

21 

lA 

6 
7 

A 
4 
6 
6 
4 
6 


120 


Wagons 
or  basses. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
8 
1 
2 
8 
4 
2 
1 
1 


94 


Proposed 
change. 


Addition. 

Nooe. 

do 

Addition 

do. 

do 

Kone 

New  building, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Cost  of 
building. 


92,000 


5,000 
6,000 
6,000 


25,000 
20,000 
25,000 
20,000 
15,000 
25,000 


147,000 


IIL  THE  COST  OF  THE  PROPOSED  SYSTEM. 

The  total  expenditure  for  elementary  education  in  the  county  dur- 
ing the  year  1912-13  was  $218,098.50.  This  was  distributed  as 
follows : 

Salaries  of  130  teachers $107,334.75 

Salaries  of  6  principals 11, 100. 00 

Janitors,  supplies,  etc 45,085.19 

Buildings  and  sites 52, 461. 02 

Library  books 2, 116. 94 

Total 218, 098. 50 

Each  of  these  items  will  be  taken  separately  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  the  proposed  system. 

SALARIES. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  expenditure  for  the 
elementary  schools  is  for  teachers'  and  principals'  salaries.  It  will 
also  be  seen  by  the  table  on  page  42  that  the  proposed  system  has 
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increased  the  number  of  principals  from  6  to  18,  and  has  decreased 
the  number  of  teachers  from  130  to  107.  The  following  table  com- 
pares the  two  systems  in  the  expenditure  for  salaries : 

Under  present  system : 

Salaries  of  180  teachers  (average  $825) $107,334 

Salaries  of  6  principals  ( see  preceding  table ) 11, 100 

Total $118,434 

Under  proposed  plan : 

Salaries  of  107  teachers  (average  $825). 88,275 

Salaries  of  6  principals  above 11, 100 

Salaries  of  7  additional  principals  (average  $1,500) 10, 500 

■ 

Total 109, 875 

Saving  annually  by  proposed  plan 8, 559 

JANITORS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  present  expenditure  for  janitors  in  most  schools  is  insufficient, 
and  the  poor  service  resulting  from  this  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
survey  of  the  rural  schools.  The  janitor  is  said  to  be,  next  to  the 
principal,  the  most  important  officer  in  the  school.  To  secure  good 
service,  and  to  insure  healthful  and  sanitary  conditions,  requires  an 
expenditure,  which,  when  well  directed,  is  the  very  essence  of  economy. 
To  employ  one  of  the  older  boys  in  the  school  to  build  the  fires  and 
occasionally  sweep  out,  while  much  more  humane  than  leaving  the 
burden  with  an  overworked  teacher,  is  a  bad  investment  for  the  com- 
munity. 

The  proposed  system  will  require  the  services  of  20  janitors, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  they  be  paid  an  average  salary  of  $800  per 
year.    Each  will,  of  course,  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  principal. 

The  amount  now  expended  for  supplies  is  not  kept  in  a  separate 
account,  and  the  exact  sum  is  not  known.  Nevertheless  it  is  small  and 
is  divided  among  36  school  districts.  It  is  assumed  that  $1,000  for 
each  school  per  year  will  be  an  ample  average.  This  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  superintendent  of  schools  according  to  the  needs  of 
each  school. 

Expenditure  for  Janitors  and  supplies : 

Present  expenditure 945,065 

Proposed  expenditure — 

20  janitors,  at  $800 $16,000 

Supplies,  at  $1,000  per  school 13,000 

Total- 29,000 
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BUILDINQS  AND  SITES. 

The  expenditures  for  buildings  and  sites  for  elementary  schools  in 
the  county  for  the  past  eight  years  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


190S-7 $35. 269 

1907-8 36. 386 

1908-9 41, 216 

190O-10___- 36, 938 


1910-11 $85, 987 

1911-12 25, 408 

1912-13 52, 461 

1913-14  (to  date) 101.500 


This  gives  an  average  annual  expenditure,  since  1906,  of  approxi- 
mately $52,000  for  this  purpose.  The  amount  will  probably  be 
greatly  increased  during  the  next  few  years,  as  many  of  the  old 
district  buildings  must  be  replaced. 

It  will  be  fair  to  assume,  then,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  that 
during  the  next  10  years  the  expenditure  for  buildings  and  sites 
will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  average  above  and  will  be  not  less  than 
$520,000  during  the  decade. 

The  proposed  plan,  as  outlined  in  Section  II,  calls  for  six  new  build* 
ings  and  additions  to  present  buildings,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$147,000.  During  the  10  years  these  buildings  would  need  practi- 
cally no  change  or  repair.  There  would,  however,  need  to  be  a 
few  new  buildings  and  additions,  owing  to  the  increased  popula- 
tion. Allowing  for  these  the  sum  of  $200,000,  without  considering 
the  increased  value  of  property,  which  would  permit  of  even  larger 
expenditure,  there  is  still  a  saving  to  the  county : 

Under  present  system: 

Expenditure  for  10  years  (average,  $52,000) , $520,000 

Under  proposed  plan: 

Cost  of  six  new  buildings ^ $130,000 

Cost   of   new   additions 17,000 

New  buildings  during  10  years 200, 000 


Proposed  expenditure  for  10  years 347, 000 


Saving  the  county 173, 000 

TRANSPORTATION  OP  PUPILS. 

This  is  the  greatest  item  of  continuous  expense  in  the  proposed 
plan.  As  has  ali^ady  been  shown,  the  securing  of  the  right  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  the  children  of  the  county  will  necessi- 
tate, instead  of  one  small  school  in  each  small  community,  the 
enlargement  of  communities  and  the  provision  for  each  of  a  large, 
well-equipped  school  with  a  principal  and  several  teachers. 

Since  these  schools  can  not  be  within  walking  distance  from  all  the 
homes  they  will  serve,  it  is  proposed  that  all  children  living  at  a 
greater  distance  be  given  means  of  transportation,  free  of  all 
charge  to  themselves  or  their  parents. 
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Free  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  schools  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  to  be  the  means 
by  which  a  practical,  economical,  and  modem  solution  of  one  of 
the  greatest  rural  problems  may  be  provided. 

There  are  several  methods  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  transportation  of  pupils.  In  Illinois  a  common  plan 
is  for  the  school  to  employ  some  one  in  the  community  to  carry  the 
pupils  in  a  vehicle  provided  by  himself  and  pay  him  at  a  certain  rate 
per  day,  per  hour,  or  per  pupil.  It  requires  of  his  time  from  two 
to  four  hours  per  day,  and  he  is  paid  from  $1.50  to  $2  for  each  day 
he  renders  service.  He  is  free  to  do  any  work  he  may  wish  to  do 
for  the  remainder  of  each  day. 

In  some  places  pupils  secure  commutation  tickets  on  railroads  or 
trolley  lines.  This  method  is  now  in  use  by  pupils  of  the  union  high 
schools  at  Half  Moon  Bay  -and  Redwood  City.  The  cost  of  this  for 
pupils  living  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  school  is  $2.80  per 
month,  or  about  14  cents  per  day. 

In  Imperial  County,  Cal.,  one  consolidated  school  has  arranged 
with  an  enterprising  young  man  who  owns  an  autotruck  to  carry  the 
pupils  to  and  from  the  school  at  15  cents  per  day  per  pupil.  Ho 
received  last  year  about  $100  per  month  from  the  school  and  had 
the  use  of  his  machine  for  the  remainder  of  the  dav  and  on  Satur- 
days  for  carrying  freight,  delivering  milk,  etc.  He  received  a  very 
substantial  income  from  his  investment,  increased  the  attendance  of 
the  school,  and  set  up  a  means  of  travel  in  the  community  which  was 
beneficial  in  many  other  ways. 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  States  the  county  or  township  pur- 
chases and  maintains  wagons  or  automobiles  for  transportation  and 
other  school  purposes.  The  investment  once  made,  the  cost  for 
upkeep  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  service  rendered. 
These  vehicles  can  be  used  for  hauling,  and  are  often  a  paying  in- 
vestment for  the  school  rather  than  a  burden  of  expense.  A  good, 
wide-awake  principal,  with  an  interested  and  enthusiastic  group  of 
farmers'  boys,  can  easily  make  the  expenditure  worth  while  in  many 
ways.^ 

There  will  be  proposed  three  definite  ways  by  which  San  Mateo 
County  might  furnish  transportation  for  pupils  imder  the  plan  of 
consolidation : 

Plan  J.  Under  this  plan  the  county  wiU  allow  to  each  school  the  sum  of  15 
cents  per  pupil  per  day,  and  each  principal  will  be  authorized  to  secure  trans- 
portation for  the  pupils  in  any  available  way ;  15  cents  per  day  is  a  common 
average,  and  permits  of  either  employing  a  driver  with  his  own  vehicle  or  of 
railroad  or  electric  car  transportation.  This  amount  will  be  sufficient  to  pay 
a  driver  $3  per  day  to  carry  20  pupUs  or  will  buy  commutation  tickets  for  24 

^  JP^V  methods  of  consolidation  see  bulletin  of  Uie  Bureau  of  Education,  1914,  No,  30, 
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pupils  at  $2.50  per  month  each.  Local  conditions  would,  no  doubt,  in  many 
cases  provide  means  yet  more  practical  and  economical. 

Plan  II,  The  county  shall  employ  men  in  the  vicinity  of  each  school  to  trans- 
port the  pupils,  each  driver  to  receive  not  more  than  $3  per  day.  This  will 
require  the  services  of  24  men.  The  drivers  are  to  be  free  daring  the  entire 
day  to  do  whatever  they  wish,  but  to  be  responsible  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  for  carrying  the  pupils. 

Plan  III.  The  county  under  this  plan  would  purchase  24  automobile  busses 
to  be  distributed  as  proposed  (p.  41).  These  should  be  purchased  for  approxi- 
mately $2,000  each.  Drivers  should  be  employed  by  the  county  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $50  per  month  each,  and  all  expense  of  upkeep  should  be  paid  by  the 
coonty. 

The  cost  of  each  of  these  plans  is  shown  by  the  following  tables. 
This  is  on  the  basis  of  502  pupils,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

SSmCATED  COSTS  OF  VABIOX7S  PLANS  OF  TBANSPOBTATION. 

Plan  I: 

502  pupils  at  15  cents  per  day $75. 30 

200  days  (10  months)  at  $75.30 $15,000 

Plan  II  : 

24  drivers  at  $8  each  per  day $72.00 

200  days  at  $72 14, 400 

Plan  III: 

24  automobile  busses  at  $2,000  each,  owned  by  the  county.  $48, 000 
24  drivers  at  $50  per  month  (calculated  for  10  months)..    12,000 

Upkeep  24  machines  at  $80  per  month 7, 200 

Total  cost  per  year,  not  including  investment 19, 200 

The  total  annual  cost,  then,  of  each  of  the  three  plans  is  as  follows : 
Plan  I,  $15,060;  Plan  II,  $14,400;  Plan  III,  $19,200. 

Which  of  these  plans  should  be  adopted,  or  to  what  extent  each 
should  be  used,  would  be  a  matter  for  the  people  of  the  county  to 
decide.  It  is  probable  that  under  the  proposed  system  of  consolida- 
tion shown  here  all  three  methods  would  be  in  use  in  the  county. 

For  purposes  of  estimating  costs,  etc.,  however,  it  will  be  assumed 
that  the  board  of  education  would  wish  to  purchase  at  least  10  auto- 
busses  under  Plan  III,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  transportation 
be  brought  about  under  Plans  II  and  I. 

It  will  be  fair,  then,  to  estimate  the  cost  of  transportation  at 
$16,000  per  year.  Still  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  scho61s  and  the  principal,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
community,  could  bring  this  cost  down  to  a  nominal  figure. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  probable  status  of  transporta- 
tion following  out  the  proposed  plans : 
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Transportation  of  pupils. 


Schools. 

Number 
of  pupils 
to  trans- 
port. 

Number 
of  wagons 
needed. 

Other  means  of 
transportation. 

South  Ban  Fruidaco 

90 
50 
22 
fiO 
40 
00 
20 
40 
40 
00 
40 
20 
40 

Klectrie  raHfoad. 

Sao  Bmno. 

Railroad. 

San  Mateo. 

Do. 

Redwood  City 

Do. 

MsnloPark 

fT^f  ifnmi 

Do. 

Jaflenon 

Do. 

Woodside 

La  Honda 

Pcscadero. 

San  Ongwio. 

Piirlffsfhna. 

Montara 

Do. 

Total 

iS02 

24 

It  should  be  stated  at  this  point  that  no  pupil  under  the  suggested 
plan  will  need  to  attend  an  elementary  school  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  6  miles  from  his  home,  and  in  all  cases  he  is  to  be  transported 
free  by  the  county. 


THB  ABANDONED  SCHOOLS. 


The  foregoing  plan  of  consolidation  permits  of  the  abandonment 
of  23  schools,  and  would  lead  to  the  subsequent  disposal  of  buildings 
and  grounds.    iThe  following  table  summarizes  this  asset : 

Disposal  of  buUdinffs  and  grounds  after  consolidation  of  schools. 


Names  of  sehools. 


Alpine 

WDU 

Belmont..... 
^dns...^. 
musboroagh 

loguna 

LasLomitas. 
MiUbrae...... 

Lomita  Park. 

ICkinw 

PigeOD  Point 
Plhrcitoa.... 
Pomponio... 

Portola 

Ravenswood 
Sa&Oregorio 
San  Pedro. . . 
Sonnjrside... 

Tobin 

Tunis 

Visitaoloii... 
West  Union. 
Wurr 

Total.. 


Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


10 
10 

m 

14 
22 
10 
20 
80 
fiO 
42 
21 
21 
20 

m 

13 
14 
17 
10 
17 
10 
IS 
10 
10 


002 


Value  of  property. 


Build, 
ings. 


$400 

1,000 

2,000 

800 

0 

0 

8,100 

1,000 

6,000 

0,000 

OOO 

000 

700 

7,000 

1,600 

400 

0,200 

800 

0 

1,400 

00 

100 

800 


1,700 


Grounds 


8800 

0,000 


0 
50O 

1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 

100 


100 

2,000 

900 


1,000 

100 

0 

200 


100 
100 


19,400 


Pupils  would  be  transported  to— 


I«Hoiidft. 

Do. 
Redwood  Ci^. 
Purlsstma. 
San  Mateo. 

San  Mateo  and  Hatf  Moon  Bay. 
MoDlo  Park. 
San  Mateo. 
San  Brano. 
Half  Mood  Bay. 
Pesoadero. 
Half  Moon  Bay. 
Pesoadero. 
WoodsMe. 
Menio  Park. 
SanOrtgorlo. 
Jefferson. 
Pcscadcro. 
Montara. 
Ban  Oregorio. 
South  San  Frsneisoo. 
Redwood  City. 
La  Honda. 
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The  figures  for  the  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  as  given  in 
this  table  are  the  official  values  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  at 
present,  as  recorded  in  the  county  offices.  The  buildings,  of  course, 
could  not  be  sold  for  the  values  here  given ;  but  it  should  be  fair  to 
estimate  the  immediate  selling  value  of  all  buildings  and  grounds  to 
be  abandoned  at  $40,000. 

The  proposed  system  would  cost,  for  maintenance,  approximately 
$199,575  per  year,  as  estimated  in  the  foregoing  pages.  This  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

Cost  of  maintenance  of  proposed  system. 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  principals $100,875 

Salaries  of  Janitors , 16,000 

Transportation  of  pupils :. 16,000 

Supplies . 20. 000 

Library  books  (estimated) 3,000 

Buildings   (one-tenth  cost) 34,700 

Total  annual  cost 109,575 

Total  annual  cost  of  present  system-. 213,098 

Annual  saving  of  proposed  system 18, 523 

There  remain  yet  to  be  purchased,  however,  on  the  basis  of  the 
plan  adopted  for  transportation,  10  automobile  busses  at  $2,000  each. 
This  is  an  expenditure  of  $20,000.  It  seems  certain  that  these  could 
be  easily  provided  by  the  county,  when  their  salable  abandoned 
property  amounts  to  $40,000. 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  should,  under  the  sug- 
gested plan,  be  maintained  as  at  present  by  means  of  appropriations 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  county.  But,  inasmuch  as  increased 
expenditure  is  a^ed,  it  may  be  well  to  include  the  expense  of  admin- 
istration in  the  cost  of  the  system. 

Annual  saving  of  proposed  system $18, 523 

Salary  of  superintendent $3,500 

Salary  of  deputy  superintendent 2,000 

Salary  of  assistant  superintendent 1,500 

Salary   of  clerk 800 

Total 7, 800 

Net  amount  saved  annually 10,723 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  show  a  cheaper  sys- 
tem than  the  present  one  or  to  urge  its  adoption  because  of  less  cost 
than  the  county  now  expends.  To  put  education  on  a  commercial 
basis  and  buy  it  at  the  lowest  possible  figure  is  not  consistent  with 
the  American  spirit  of  progress.  The  reorganization  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  means  to  better  educational  efficiency,  and  the  cost 
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of  maintaining  it  is  less  than  the  present  expenditure  only  because 
the  money  is  more  economically  spent.  The  small,  one-teacher 
schools  and  the  drawing  of  narrow  district  lines  about  them  is 
clearly  as  expensive  as  it  is  undemocratic  and  imjust. 

The  right  kind  of  education  for  the  children  of  San  Mateo  County 
or  of  any  other  locality  can  not  be  cheaply  bought.  It  would  be  <xily 
to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  community  if  the  expense 
of  better  schools  were  much  greater  than  the  present  cost  of  their 
district  system. 

The  writer  herewith  submits,  after  carefully  considering  all  con* 
ditions  and  possibilities,  the  proposed  system  of  consolidated  schools 
for  the  people  of  San  Mateo  County.  These  are  all  to  be  modem, 
sanitary,  well  equipped,  and  beyond  comparison  with  the  present 
schools  in  efficiency  and  practical  value.  Yet  the  cost  will  be  even 
less  than  the  amount  now  expended. 

IV.  SUGQESTIONS  CONCERNING  HIQH  SCHOOLS. 

The  map  on  page  23  shows  the  location  of  the  present  high  schools. 
As  has  been  said,  the  practical  value  of  consolidation  has  been  shown 
in  these  institutions,  and  all  are  doing  commendable  work. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  but  three  of  the  high  schools  are 
entirely  organized,  and  that  the  southwestern  and  central  portions  of 
the  county  are  not  provided  for.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  children 
from  these  communities  will  come  as  far  as  Half  Moon  Bay  or  Red- 
wood City  to  attend  high  school,  and  those  institutions  would  not  in 
any  way  be  drawn  upon  if  secondary  school  advantages  were  placed 
within  reach  of  them. 

The  expense  of  this  would  of  necessity  be  additional  to  the  expendi- 
ture required  for  the  elementary  school  system  proposed,  but  the 
rural  children  who  live  in  the  southern  part  should  not  be  deprived 
of  equal  high-school  advantages  with  the  children  of  the  northern 
part  because  of  the  cost. 

Suggestions  have  already  been  made  concerning  the  attendance  of 
high  schools  in  San  Francisco  for  the  children  of  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  county. 

The  following  proposals  are  offered : 

1.  That  all  the  present  high  schools  and  all  others  to  be  established 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  county  board  of  education  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools  as  herein  prescribed. 

2.  That  the  school  at  South  San  Francisco  be  made  a  complete 
four-year  high  school,  and  at  least  two  additional  teachers  employed. 

3.  That  a  new  four-year  county  high  school  be  established  at 
Pescadero. 
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4.  That  an  intermediate  school  for  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
years  be  established  in  connection  with  the  consolidated  rural  school 
proposed  for  La  Honda. 
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Chabt  16. — Suggested  plan  for  high  schools. 
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THE  WISCONSIN  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 
FOR  TEACHERS  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

The  movement  in  Wisconsin  for  the  establishment  of  schools  hav- 
ing for  their  special  object  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  country 
schools  began  in  the  early  nineties.  There  was  considerable  discus- 
sion of  the'  matter  during  the  following  six  or  eight  years,  and 
finally,  in  1899,  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  giving  'Hhe 
county  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  within  which  a  State 
normal  school  is  not  located  the  authority  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  organization,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  a  county  training 
school  for  teachers  of  the  common  schools." 

The  law  of  1899  limited  the  number  of  training  schools  that  might 
be  established  to  two.  All  control  of  the  school  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  county  training  school  board  consisting  of  three  members, 
one  of  whom  should  be  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
other  two  elected  by  the  county  board  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
State  superintendent  was  given  supervision  over  the  schools  and  was 
required  to  prescribe  the  course  of  «tudy  and  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers.  The  school  was  to  be  maintained  at  least 
10  months  during  the  year,  and  the  secretary  of  the  training  school 
board  (the  county  superintendent)  was  required  to  make  a  report 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  setting  forth  the  facts  relating  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  school,  the  character  of  the  work  done,  etc. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  report  the  State  superintendent  was  to 
make  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  training  school  had  been 
maintained  according  to  law  and  to  file  such  certificate  with  the 
secretary  of  state.  A  warrant  ^as  then  drawn  payable  to  the  county 
treasurer  "  for  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  actually  expended 
for  instruction  in  such  school  during  the  year,  providing  that  the 
total  amount  so  apportioned  shall  not  exceed  $2,500  in  any  year." 

The  first  two  counties  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  a  county  training  school  were  Marathon  and  Dunn. 
Schools  were  accordingly  established  at  Wausau  and  Menomonie. 
At  Wausau  56  students  were  enrolled  during  the  school  year 
1899-1900  and  67  at  Menomonie.  During  the  school  year  1900- 
1901  Menomonie  enrolled  58  and  Wausau  76.  When  the  legis- 
lature met  in  1901  the  law  of  1899  was  amended  so  that  six  such 
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schools  might  be  organized  in  the  State.  A  section  was  also  added 
to  the  law  providing  for  the  certification  of  the  graduates  of  the 
training  schools. 

In  1901  a  training  school  was  organized  in  Manitowoc  C!ounty, 
and  this  was  followed  in  1902  by  the  organization  of  training  schools 
in  Waupaca,  Buffalo,  and  Bichland  Counties,  thus  making  the  total 
of  six  schools  authorized  in  the  State. 

The  legislature  of  1903  further  increased  the  number  of  schools 
that  might  be  established  from  six  to  eight.  A  provision  was  added 
in  that  year  to  make  it  possible  for  two  counties  to  organize  a 
training  school  jointly.  A  section  was  also  added  providing  that 
nonresident  students  might  attend  and  their  tuition  be  paid  by  the 
counties  in  which  they  lived. 

As  soon  as  an  opportunity  was  offered  for  establishing  more  train- 
ing schools,  Wood  County  made  application,  and  a  school  was 
organized  at  Grand  Kapids  in  1903. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  1905  the  number  of  possible  training 
schools  was  increased  from  8  to  12,  and  an  amendment  was  also  made 
to  the  law  providing  that — 

the  secretary  of  state  shaU  draw  his  warrant,  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  maintaining;  such  school,  for  a  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  the  amount 
actually  expended  for  maintaining  such  school  during  the  year,  provided  that 
the  total  amount  so  apportioned  shall  not  exceed  $3,500  in  any  one  school  year. 

A  provision  was  also  added  to  the  effect  that,  in  case  the  graduate  of 
a  training  school  had  never  taught,  he  should  be  given  a  certificate 
having  full  force  and  effect  for  one  year  only  from  the  date  of  issue. 
When  this  graduate  furnishes  evidence  of  at  least  one  year  of  success- 
ful teaching  the  county  superintendent  will  <3ertify  to  that  fact  by 
signing  the  training  school  certificate,  thus  making  it  effective  for 
two  additional  years. 

In  September,  1905,  Eau  Claire,  Marinette,  and  Polk  Counties 
established  training  schools.  In  1906  Lincoln  and  Sauk  Counties 
made  application,  thus  completing  the  number  authorized  by  the 
legislature. 

The  legislature  of  1907  extended  the  number  of  training  schools 
that  might  be  organized  from  12  to  20  and  further  provided  legal 
qualifications  for  teachers  in  the  county  training  schools.  The  pro- 
vision made  in  this  respect  was  that  no  person  should  be  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  a  training  school  who  was  not  legally  qualified  for 
the  position  of  principal  of  a  free  high  school  having  a  four-year 
course  of  study.  This  provision  did  not  apply  to  teachers  then  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  A  further  restriction  was  enacted  providing  that 
no  member  of  any  county  training  school  board  should  be  employed 
either  as  principal  or  as  assistant  during  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected  or  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  board. 
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In  1907  four  counties  made  application  for  the  establishment  of 
training  schools,  namely,  Barron,  Lincoln,  Rusk,  and  Vernon.  The 
following  year  Columbia,  Crawford,  and  Waushara  Counties  estab- 
lished schools.  In  that  year  there  was  also  established  a  joint  train- 
ing school  by  Door  and  Kewaunee  Counties,  at  Algoma.  Twenty 
schools  were  now  in  operation,  and  no  other  schools  could  be  organ- 
ized until  the  legislature  had  taken  action. 


Map  of  Wfflconsln  showing  the  high  -schools  having  teachers'  training  courses  and  also 
the  State  normal  schools  having  courses  for  the  training  of  country  teachers. 
O  Hl^h  schools.    D  Normal  schools. 

The  legislature  of  1909  made  a  few  minor  modifications  in  the 
law  providing  for  joint  training  schools  and  for  the  collection  of 
tuition  of  nonresidents  and  increased  the  number  of  training  schools 
that  might  be  organized  to  26.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Green, 
Green  Lake,  and  Price  Counties  opened  training  schools,  and  in  1910 
Oneicta  County  was  added  to  the  list. 

In  1911  the  legislature  increased  the  possible  number  of  training 
schools  from  26  to  30  and  amended  the  law  in  such  a  way  that  ^^  a 
person  who  holds  a  State  license  or  certificate  may  become  an  assist- 
ant in  a  training  school.^' 
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Rock  CJounty  established  its  training  school  in  the  fall  of  1911,  and 
Taylor  and  Outagamie  Counties  followed  in  1912. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  1913  the  number  of  possible  training 
schools  was  increased  from  80  to  33.  At  present  there  are  28  schools 
in  operation,  Ashland  County  having  established  one  in  1914. 


Map  of  Wlsconslii  showing  the  distribution  of  training  schools  and  training-school 
graduates  throughout  the  State.  The  number  belQw  the  line  indicates  the  number  of  one- 
room  country  schools  in  the  county ;  the  first  number  above  the  line  indicates  the  number 
of  one-room  country  schools  taught  by  training-school  graduates ;  and  the  second  number 
above  the  line  indicates  the  number  of  graded  positions  held  by  training-school  graduates. 
The  stars  indicate  the  location  of  the  28  training  schools. 

The  legislature  of  1913  also  passed  two  other  amendments.  Re- 
garding State  aid  for  these  schools,  the  law  now  provides  that  instead 
of  paying  "  a  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  the  amount  actually  expended 
for  maintaining  such  school  during  the  year,"  the  State  pays — 

an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  expended  for  the  wages  of  duly  approved  or 
qualified  teachers  in  the  school  for  at  least  10  months  during  the  school  year, 
provided  that  a  school  employing  two  teachers  shall  not  receive  to  exceed 
|3,000,  and  a  school  employing  three  or  more  teachers  shall  not  receive  to 
exceed  $3,500  in  any  one  school  year. 
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The  other  changes  relate  to  the  matter  of  the  training-school  certifi- 
cate. 

In  1915  the  basis  of  apportioning  the  State  aid  was  changed  from 
10  months  to  9  months.  The  schools  now  receive  a  smn  equal  to  the 
amount  spent  for  teachers'  wages,  limited  to  $3,000  for  schools  hav- 
ing two  teachers  and  $4,000  for  schools  having  three  or  more  teachers. 
If  schools  are  maintained  more  than  9  months,  additional  aid  is 
granted.  A  special  appropriation  may  also  be  secured  under  certain 
conditions  in  case  a  regular  course  in  domestic  science  is  adopted 
and  a  qualified  teacher  secured  for  the  work. 

In  1916  Racine  and  Juneau  Counties  voted  to  establish  training 
schools.  These  begin  their  work  in  September,  1916,  making  the 
total  number  30  for  the  State. 


County  training  schools  for  teachers.^ 


Coimties. 


Ashland 

Barxon 

Buflalo 

Oolumbla. 

Oawfoid.. 

Door-Kewaanee 

Dimii 

EaaClaln 

Oreen 

Green  Lake 

Langlade..., 

Mncoln. 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette. 

Oneida 

Outagamie 

Polk, 

Price 

Richland 

Rock 

Rusk 

Bank 

Taylor 

Vernon 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Wood 


Location  of  schooL 


MeUen 

Rice  Lake 

Alma 

Columbus 

Gays  Mills 

Algoma 

Menomonie 

Eau  Claire 

Monroe 

Berlin 

Antla> 

Merrill 

Manitowoc 

Wausau 

Marinetto 

Rhinelander 

South  Kaukauna. 
St.  Croix  Falls... 

Phillipa 

Richland  Center. 

JanesviUe 

Ladysmith 

Reedsburg 

Medfoid 

Virooua 

New  London.... 

Wautoma 

Grand  Rapids 


Estab- 
lished. 


1914 
1907 
1902 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1899 
1905 
1909 
1909 
1906 
1907 
1901 
1899 
1905 
1910 
1912 
1905 
1909 
1902 
1911 
1907 
1906 
1912 
1907 
1902 
1908 
1903 


Principal. 


C.  E.  Hulton. 
Grant  £.  Pratt. 
H.  H.  Liebenbeig. 
8.  M.  Thomas. 

B.  W.  Weenink. 
J.  A.  Elchinger. 
G.  L.  Bowman. 

F.  £.  Jaastad. 

C.  H.  Diets. 

C.  D.  Lamberton. 
W.  E.  Switser. 
E.  W.  MoCrary. 
Fred  Christiansen. 
Randall  Johnson. 

A.  M.  Olson. 

B.  Mack  Dresden. 
John  E.  Hale. 

C.  W.  Monty. 
George  R.  Ray. 
L.  0.  Johnson. 
Frank  J.  Lowth. 
R.  H.  Bums. 
W.  E.  Smith. 
Jerome  H.  Whedock. 
A.  E.  Smith. 

C.  B.  Stanley. 

G.  E.  Dafoe. 
M.  H.  Jackson. 


>  Two  new  schools  were  established  in  1916:  Juneau  County,  New  Lisbon,  C.  W.  McNown,  principal, 
and  Racine  County,  Union  Grove,  A.  J.  Smith,  principal. 


Enrollment  by  years. 


Coonties. 

1899- 
1900 

1900- 
1901 

1901- 
2 

1902- 
8 

1903- 
4 

1904- 
5 

1905- 
6 

1906- 
7 

1907- 
8 

1908- 
9 

190^ 
10 

1910- 
11 

1911- 
12 

1912- 
13 

1913- 
14 

Barron 

• 

41 
48 

80 
42 
83 
81 
52 
88 
77 

67 
44 

52 
37 
50 
92 
76 
49 
62 

63 
46 

1260 
24 
55 
86 
60 
56 

>104 

62 
48 
47 
87 
50 
86 
75 
63 
62 

68 
50 
62 
86 
57 
86 
77 
58 

noo 

70 

Rffffftlo  .,,,.,.., 

40 

66 

43 

40 

86 

40 

Cohmibia * 

51 

Crawford 

34 

Dnor-KAWiuinMi . 

46 

Pfmn 

EanCtaire 

57 

68 

80 

81 

74 

100 

95 
60 

80 
68 

89 
75 

77 
82 

\«  rOQD  ••••■*■■«•■ 

42 

Green  LakJB 

•  •  •  a  • 

64 

1  TwfirM^tng  enrcdlment  at  sommer  session. 

*Inofa]dii]^  enrollment  at  the  summer  session.    In  Green  Lake  County  the  regular  term  began  early, 
and  a  ooomcrable  number  enrolled  for  the  first  six  weeks. 

25693*— 1( 
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Enrollment  hy  years — Ck>ntinued. 


Counties. 

1899- 
1900 

1900- 
1901 

1901- 
2 

190»- 
3 

190»- 

4 

1904- 
6 

190»- 
6 

1906- 
7 

48 

1907- 
8 

190ft- 
9 

1909- 
10 

mo- 
ll 

1911- 
12 

1912- 
13 

1913- 
14 

Laneladd 

46 
74 
56 
72 
65 

60 
57 
62 
71 
70 

42 
72 
62 

71 
69 

43 
63 
54 
73 
50 
25 

42 
54 
56 
61 
62 
67 

89 
38 
62 
83 
63 
62 
81 
41 
42 
52 
36 
37 
48 
28 
60 
41 
43 
80 

42 

Lincoln 

83 

Manitowoc 

48 
36 

49 
70 

flO 
69 

50 
71 

51 
64 
52 

52 
80 
60 

46 

Marathon 

Marinette 

56 

76 

85 
62 

Oneida 

52 

42 

Polkr. 

38 

43 

38 

51 

49 
45 
66 

86 
41 
86 

41 
44 

68 
28 
52 
87 

47 

Price 

40 

Biehland 

60 

58 

56 

56 

50 

67 

59 

63 

Rock 

80 

Rusk 

45 
53 

45 
72 

42 
'     69 

88 
47 

45 

Sauk 

60 

43 

Taylw 

89 

Vernon 

64 

48 

68 
58 
28 
71 

69 
65 
29 

79 

63 
66 
88 
86 

62 
56 
44 
96 

50 

Waupaca 

19 

38 

38 

41 

43 

45 

Waushara 

87 

Wood 

51 

58 

55 

55 

61 
927 

89 

113 

134 

Totali 

164 

328 

396 

411 

551 

675 

1,145 

1,306 

1,553 

1,390 

1,479 

1,413 

&  Total  enrollment  during  the  year  1914-15  for  the  28  schools  was  1,618. 


Financial  data. 


County  training  schools. 


Barron 

Buflalo 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Door 

Kewaunee! . . . 

Dunn 

£au  Claire... 

Green 

Green  Lake. . . 

Lant(lade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc... 

Marathon 

Marinette.... 

Oneida 

Outagamie... 

Polk 

Price 

Richland 

Rock 

Rusk 

Sauk 

Taylor 

Vernon 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Wood 

Total*.. 

Average 


19, 

15, 

W, 
21, 
25, 
29, 
48. 
23, 
19. 
18. 
50, 
54, 
27, 
13, 
58, 
22, 

14, 
25, 
87. 
12, 
47, 
14, 
31, 
34, 

19. 
31, 


240,753 
500,044 
912,947 
76\,fV30 
017,330 
909,902 
435,782 
944,  SOS 
100,240 
784,833 
762,551 
767,309 
304,517 
279,255 
901,372 
669.089 
796,161 
682,006 
103,401 
667,308 
741,842 
295,284 
163,722 
751,631 
518,043 
739,083 
613,077 
093,572 


} 


871,456,971 


32,276,184 


14,711 
5,689 
7,211 
3,125 

12,268 

7,905 
5,141 
5,446 
6,968 
3,639 
5,821 
4,816 
6,151 
6.112 
4,073 
5,262 
6,199 
4,211 
6,512 
4,524 
4,993 
7,697 
5,117 
M,553 
4,612 
3,467 
6,941 


151, 165 


5,599 


Salaries, 
1913-14. 


81,850 
1,800 
2,000 
1,800 

1,800 

2,200 
1,900 
2,050 
2,250 
1,700 
2,000 
2,000 
2.000 
2.000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,800 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,700 
1,800 
1,700. 
1,650 
2,100 


50,600 


1,874 


82,100 

2,150 

3,000 

850 

2,400 

3,050 
2,200 
2,400 
2,310 
1,300 
2,100 
2,350 
2,700 
2,200 
900 
1,700 
1,100 
1,250 
3,215 
1,180 
1,750 
2,8W 
1,300 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
2,050 


52,435 


1,019 


6 

I 


$56.43 
80.61 
98.04 
77.94 

91.30 

68.18 
50.00 

106.95 
71.25 
71.43 

124. 24 
96.66 
57.32 
67.74 
61.92 
80.95 
57.45 
76.25 
79.01 
99.33 
78.88 

108.88 
76.92 
47.28 
82.22 
71.62 
46.63 


72.92 


3 
3 
4 
3 

8 

4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
5 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 


77 


Ok 


$3,500 
2,950 
3,500 
2,800 

3,600 

3,600 
3,500 
8,500 
3,500 
3,050 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
3,600 
2,600 
2,970 
2,750 
3,500 
2,800 
3,500 
3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
3.500 
2,550 
3,500 


87,970 


3,258 


r 

I 


$1,700 

1,850 

2,500 

500 

6,660 

8,786 
2,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
2,500 
2,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,800 
2,451 
2,O0D 
1,500 
2,275 
2,000 
1,500 
4,000 
1,800 
U,500 


1,000 
3,500 


57,712 


2,138 


10 
3 
6 
2 

3 

8 

30 
8 

21 
2 
1 
1 
0 

13 
1 

10 
2 
0 
2 
1 
4 

13 
2 

10 
0 
2 

17 


168 


1  Data  for  1912-13. 

*  The  total  expenditures  for  1914-15  were  $158,113;  salaries  of  principals,  $51,706;  State  apportionment 
$88,921;  oounty  levy,  $57,321. 
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THE  COUNTY  TRAINING-SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  county  training  schools 
for  teachers  in  rural  schools  reads  as  follows: 

Sow  organized.  Section  ill—1.  The  county  board  of  any  county  within 
which  a  State  normal  school  is  not  located  is  hereby  authorized  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  organization,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  a  county  training 
school  for  teachers  of  the  common  schools.    {19(^  c,  SS8.) 

Board  for;  appoifUmenta,  vacanoien,  bond,  organization.  Section  ill — 2.  A 
board. to  be  known  as  the  county  training  school  board  is  hereby  created,  who 
shall  have  charge  and  control  of  aU  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization, 
equipment,  and  maintenance  of  such  school,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county  or  district  In  which  the  school 
is  located.  The  other  members  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  by  the  county 
board,  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  election.  Vacancies 
existing  in  the  board,  from  whatever  cause,  except  in  the  case  of  the  county 
superintendent,  shaU  be  filled  by  appointment  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
county  board,  if  the  county  board  is  not  in  session  when  such  vacancy  occurs. 
If  the  county  board  is  in  session,  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  election  by  said 
board  for  the  unexpired  term.  Appointments  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
county  board,  as  hereinbefore  specified,  shall  be  for  the  time  to  elapse  until  the 
next  r^ular  meeting  of  the  county  board.  Each  person  appointed  or  created  a 
member  of  the  county  training  school  board  shall,  within  10  days  after  the 
notice  of  such  appointment,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin,  and  honestly, 
faithfully,  and  impartially  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  member  of  said  board, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  which  oath  shall  be  filed  In  the  ofllce  of  the  county 
derk.  He  shall  also,  within  the  same  time,  file  a  bond  In  such  sum  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  county  board,  which  bond  shall  be  filed  In  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk,  within  15  days  after  the  appointment  of  said  board,  the  members  thereof 
shall  meet  and  organize  by  electing  one  of  their  number  as  president  and  one 
as  treasurer;  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary 
of  the  said  board.  The  said  board  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  several 
officers,  except  as  fixed  by  law. 

Moneys  for;  how  paid,  .  Section  411 — S.  AU  moneys  appropriated  and 
expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  expended  by  the  county  train- 
ing school  board,  and  shaU  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  on  orders  issued  by 
said  board. 

Number  that  may  be  organized.  Section  411 — 4»  The  State  superintendent 
shall  give  such  Information  and  assistance  as  may  seem  necessary  In  organizing 
and  maintaining  such  training  schools.  He  shall  prescribe  the  course  of  study 
to  be  pursued;  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  schools  established 
under  this  section ;  shall  from  time  to  time  Inspect  the  same,  make  such  recom- 
mendations relating  to  their  management  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and 
make  such  reports  thereon  as  shall  give  full  Information  concerning  their  num- 
ber, character,  and  efficiency ;  provided,  that  he  shall  not  place  upon  the  said 
list  more  than  83  schools.    (1913  c.  259.) 

Accredited  list;  report;  State  aid.  Section  411 — 5.  1.  Any  school  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  whose  courses  of  study  and  the  qualifications 
of  whose  teachers  have  been  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  may,  upon 
application,  be  placed  upon  an  approved  list  of  county  training  schools  for 
teachers.     A  school  once  entered  upon  such  list  may  remain  listed  and  be 
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entitled  to  State  aid  so  long  as  th'e  scope  and  character  of  I'ts  work  are  main- 
tained In  such  manner  as  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent; 
provided,  that  he  shall  not  place  upon  said  list  more  than  30  schools.  On  the 
1st  day  of  July  in  each  year  the  secretary  of  each  county  training  school  board 
maintaining  a  school  on  the  approved  list  shall  report  to  the  State  superin- 
tendent setting  forth  the  facts  relating  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school, 
the  character  of  the  work  done,  the  number  and  the  names  of  teachers  employed, 
and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  required. 

Certificate;  warrant,  2.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  report,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  the  school  has  been  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  nine  months  during  the  year  closing  on  the  30th  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding June,  the  said  superintendent  shall  make  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
and  file  it  with  the  secretary  of  state.  Upon  receiving  such  certificate  the 
secretary  of  state  shall  draw  his  warrant,  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  maintaining  such  school,  or  in  case  such  school  is  maintained  by  two 
or  more  counties  such  warrant  shall  be  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  such  school 
for  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  expended  for  the  wages  of  duly  approved  and 
qualified  teachers  employed  In  the  school  for  at  least  nine  months  during  the 
school  year,  provided  that  a  school  employing  two  teachers  shall  not  receive 
to  exceed  $3,000,  and  a  school  employing  three  or  more  teachers  shall  not 
receive  to  exceed  $4,000  for  said  nine  months.  Any  county  training  school  for 
teachers  which  maintains  its  school  for  more  than  nine  months  during  any 
school  year  shall  receive  for  such  additional  time  a  sum  of  money  from  the 
State  which  shall  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  sum  received  from  the  State 
for  nine  months  as  the  additional  time  for  which  the  school  is  conducted  over 
the  nine  months  is  to  the  nine  months.  Payments  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  charged  to  the  appropriation  provided  in  section  172 — 59. 

3.  Any  school  established  under  the  provisions  of  sections  411 — 1  to  411 — ^11, 
inclusive,  that  will  adopt  a  course  of  study  in  domestic  science  and  employ  a 
qualified  teacher  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive.  In  addition  to  the  State  aid  mentioned  in  subsection  2  of  section  411 — 5, 
$250  annually,  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  State  aid  is  paid  to 
schools  established  under  sections  411 — 1  to  411 — 11,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes. 
{1915  c.  292,  W.) 

County  training  school  certificates;  value  of.  Section  411 — 6,  1.  Any  person 
who  shall  complete  In  a  satisfactory  manner  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
any  county  training  school,  and  who  shall  be  of  good  moral  character,  shall 
receive  a  certificate  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  by  the  members 
of  the  county  training  school  board.  Said  certificate  shall  certify  that  the 
person  named  herein  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  county  training  school,  and  is  of  good  moral  character;  it 
shall  also  contain  a  list  of  the  standings  secured  by  the  person  on  the  com- 
pletion of  each  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  school. 

2.  Such  ♦  ♦  ♦  certificates  shall  qualify  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  comr 
mxm  school  in  the  county  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  in  which  the  county  training  school  is  located  for  a  term  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  its  issuance;  providedy  that  in  case  the  holder  of  the 
certificate  shall  not  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  successful  experience  he  shall 
not  he  qualified  to  act  as  principal  of  a  second-class  State  graded  school,  nor 
shall  he  he  eligible  to  teach  in  any  position  for  which  a  State  certificate  shall 
be  required  by  law;  provided,  that  in  case  the  holder  thereof  has  never  taught, 
or  can  not  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  successfully  taught  for  at 
least  one  school  year  (seven  months)  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  said 
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certificate  shall  be  of  full  force  and  effect  for  one  year  only  from  Its  date  of 
issue. 

3.  When  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  one  year 
(seven  months)  upon  said  training  school  certificate  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
county  or  district  superintendent,  said  superintendent  shall  remove  the  limita- 
tion, whereupon  the  training  school  certificate  shall  have  full  force  and  effect 
for  two  additional  years. 

4.  Be  it  further  provided  that  in  case  the  holder  of  a  county  teacher's  train- 
ing school  certificate  shall  have  completed  a  four-year  high-school  course,  and 
shall  have  taught  successfully  for  at  least  seven  school  months,  said  certificate 
shall,  when  countersigned  by  the  county  or  district  superintendent,  legally 
quality  the  holder  to  teach  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  when  such 
certificate  was  granted,  and  shall  also  be  a  legal  qualification  to  teach  In  any 
department  of  any  State  graded  school,  the  principalshlp  of  a  State  graded 
school  of  the  first  class  excepted. 

♦  ♦  ♦  5.  Any  school  superintendent  or  oflScer  authorized  to  grant  certifi- 
cates to  teachers  in  Wisconsin  schools  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion, 
to  accept  standings  obtained  by  the  completion  of  studies  in  any  county  train- 
ing school  in  the  State,  when  duly  certified  by  the  principal  of  said  school,  in 
lieu  of  actual  examination  by  said  superintendent  or  examiner  at  any  time 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  completion  of  the  course, 
by  the  person  desiring  to  have  such  standings  accepted.    (1913,  c.  418.) 

Section  411 — 6a.  No  member  of  any  county  training  school  board  shall 
be  employed  in  the  county  training  school  for  teachers,  either  as  principal  or 
as  assistant  teacher,  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected  or  appointed  as 
a  member  of  such  county  training  school  board,  nor  shall  any  person  be  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  in  such  school  who  does  not  hold  some  form  of  a  State 
license  or  certificate:  Provided^  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  now  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  a  county  training  school,  nor 
shall  any  person  be  employed  a?  principal  of  such  school  who  is  not  legally 
qualified  for  the  position  of  principal  of  a  free  high  school  having  a  four  years' 
course  of  study,  nor  as  an  assistant  one  who  does  not  hold  some  form  of  State 
license  or  certificate    (1911  c.  S49.) 

JokU  training  schooU  between  counties.  Section  411 — ^7.  1.  The  county 
boards  of  two  or  more  adjoining  counties  may  unite  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  training  school  for  teachers  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  as  provided  for  in  sections  411 — ^1  to  411 — 6,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes, 
and  may  appropriate  money  for  its  maintenance,  and  whenever  two  or  more 
counties  unite  in  establishing  such  a  school,  the  county  superintendents  of  the 
Goonties  so  uniting  and  two  members  in  addition  chosen  from  each  such  county, 
no  member  of  any  county  board  being  eligible  thereto  shall  constitute  the 
joint  county  training  school  board.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  members  of  the  board  chosen 
by  the  county  boards  of  supervisors  shall  choose  one  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents of  the  counties  uniting  to  maintain  the  school  as  secretary  of  the  county 
training  school  board.    (191S  c.  105.) 

2.  If,  at  the  time  of  establishing  such  school,  the  counties  so  uniting  shall 
neglect  to  procure  a  site  or  to  erect  a  school  building  therefor,  such  joint 
county  training  school  board  shall  have  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  superintendent,  to  procure  such  site  and  to  erect  a  suitable  school  build- 
ing thereon.  The  joint  county  training  school  board  shall  have  power,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent,  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  from  the  trust  funds  of  the  State  only,  payable  in  not  to  exceed  10 
years  with  the  annual  Interest  at  the  rate  of  not  to  exceed  3^  per  cent,  but  the 
total  amount  of  such  loans  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  $12,000.    Loans  for 
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site  and  building  purposes  shall  be  made  payable  In  equal  annual  installments, 
and  provisions  for  the  payment  of  each  such  Installment  and  accrued  interest 
shall  be  made  in  the  tax  levy  and  apportionment  mentioned  In  section  411 — 8 
of  the  statutes.    {1909  c.  98.) 

Apportionment  of  oo9t.  Section  ill — 8.  Whenever  two  or  more  counties 
unite  in  establishing  and  maintaining  such  school,  the  county  school  board 
provided  for  in  such  cases  shall  determine  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  school  for  the  next  succeeding  year, 
and  annually  thereafter.  They  shall  apportion  the  amount  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  in  each  county  as  last  fixed  by  the  State  board  of 
assessment,  and  shall  report  to  the  county  clerk  of  each  county  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  of  November  in  each  year  the  amount  of  the  apportionment 
so  fixed,  and  such  amount  shall  be  levied  in  the  county  tax  of  each  county  for 
the  ensuing  year  for  th^  support  of  the  school.  Each  county  treasurer  shall, 
immediately  upon  the  collection  thereof,  pay  over  all  moneys  levied  and 
collected  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Joint 
county  training-school  board  and  file  the  latter's  receipt  therefor  as  a  voucher. 
(1909,  c.  98,) 

Treasurer's  bond.  Section  ill— 9,  Such  Joint  county  training  school  shall 
choose  a  member  of  said  board  as  treasurer,  provided  that  the  person  so  chosen 
shall  not  be  president  or  secretary  of  such  board.  Such  treasurer  shall,  before 
assuming  his  office,  give  a  bond  to  said  board  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Such  bond  shall  be  in  the  sum  of  $15,000  and  shall  have 
three  or  more  sureties  approved  by  said  board;  or  said  treasurer,  in  lieu  of 
said  bond  so  signed  by  said  three  sureties,  may  give  surety  bond  to  be  approved 
by  said  board,  and  the  cost  of  said  surety  bond  may  be  paid  for  out  of  th^ 
funds  of  said  Joint  training  school  in  the  discretion  of  the  board.  All  moneys 
appropriated  to  and  exi)ended  for  any  such  Joint  county  training  school  shall 
be  expended  by  the  board  df  such  school  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of 
said  school  on  orders  drawn  by  the  secretary  and  countersigned  by  the  president. 

Who  may  he  admitted.  Section  411 — 10,  The  board  of  any  training  school 
for  teachers  established  under  this  law  in  a  single  county,  or  by  two  or  more 
adjoining  counties,  shall  admit  to  said  school,  whenevjer  the  facilities  provided 
will  warcant  said  board  in  so  doing,  any  person  prepared  to  enter  such  school, 
and  who  may  reside  in  any  county  but  not  within  the  district  where  any 
training  school  has  already  been  established.  Persons  so  admitted  shall  be 
entitled  to  tlie  same  privileges  and  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  board  adopted 
for  the  government  of  such  school. 

Tuition  of  nonresidents,  how  collected.  Section  411 — 11,  Whenever  any 
person  not  residing  in  any  training-school  district  shall  become  a  student  in 
any  training  school,  the  board  of  such  school  is  hereby  empowered  to  charge  a 
tuition  fee  for  such  person  to  be  fixed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  said 
board  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof,  provided  that  such  tuition  fee  shall  not 
exceed  75  cents  per  week  for  each  nonresident  pupil. 

The  county  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  which  such  person  Is  a 
bona  fide  resident  is  hereby  authorized  to  and  shall  provide  by  tax  upon  the 
property  of  the  county  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  tuition 
on  account  of  the  residents  of  said  county  who  have  attended  such  teachers' 
training  school,  and  the  amounts  so  levied  shall  be  collected  when  and  as  other 
taxes  are  collected,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  of  said  county 
to  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  the  training  school  enrolling 
such  person  is  situated,  and  the  amount  so  received  by  such  treasurer  shall  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  teachers*  training-school  district    (1909,  c.  223.) 
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THE  COUNTY  TRAINING-SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  provision  of  buildings  for  county  training  schools  is  here  given 
for  the  counties  separately : 

Barron  County. — ^A  building  originally  intended  for  a  courthouse  and  later 
used  as  a  high-school  building  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $3,250.  If,  at  any 
time,  the  county  shall  fail  to  use  the  building  for  training-school  purposes,  the 
property  will  revert  to  the  city  of  Rice  Lake. 

Buffalo  County, — ^The  city  of  Alma  erected  a  building  in  1902  and  is  giving  its 
use  free  to  the  training  school.    The  building  belongs  to  the  city. 

Columbia  County. — ^The  county  erected  a  building  in  1910  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

Cra^cford  County. — ^The  training  school  is  housed  in  the  old  public-school 
building,  which  is  furnished  free  by-  the  village  of  Gays  Mills. 

Door-Kewaunee  Counties. — ^A  site  on  which  a  building  was  located  was  se- 
cured for  $2,000.  The  building  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $7,500  and  belongs 
to  the  training  school. 

Dunn  County.— The  county  erected  a  building  in  1902,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 
This  building  is  used  jointly  by  the  county  training  school  and  the  county 
agricultural  school. 

Eau  Claire  County. — ^A  building  was  erected  in  1907  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.  It 
Is  used  exclusively  by  the  training  school. 

Green  County. — ^The  training  school  Is  housed  In  the  upper  rooms  of  the  old 
high-school  building.  These  rooms,  together  with  heat  and  janitor  service,  are 
given  free  by  the  city  of  Monroe. 

Oreen  Lake  County. — ^The  training  school  pays  $600  rent  to  the  city  of  Berlin 
for  the  entire  upper  floor  in  a  new  school  building.  This  amount  includes  heat, 
light,  and  janitor  service. 

Langlade  County. — The  training  school  has  the  use  of  the  upper  rooms  in 
the  city  library  building.    The  rent  paid  is  $600  a  year. 

Lincoln  County. — ^The  old  courthouse  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,400 
and  Is  occupied  by  the  county  training  school. 

Manitowoc  County. — ^The  training  school  occupies  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
library  building.  A  rental  of  $600  is  paid,  which  includes,  light,  heat,  and 
janitor  service. 

Marathon  County. — A  building  was  erected  by  the  county  in  1902  at  a  cost 
of  $16,000.  This  building  is  used  jointly  by  the  county  training  school  and  the 
county  agricultural  school. 

Marinette  County. — A  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  It  is  used 
by  the  training  school  and  also  by  the  county  agricultural  school,  which  are 
both  under  the  direction  of  one  superintendent. 

Oneida  County. — ^The  old  courthouse  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $2,000  and  is 
used  as  quarters  for  the  training  school. 

OutaffanUe  County. — ^A  building  was  remodeled  and  furnished  free  for  the 
training  school  by  the  city  of  Kaukauna.  In  1916  the  county  board  voted  to 
erect  a  new  building.    This  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  January,  1917. 

Polk  County. — ^A  building  was  erected  by  the  county  at  a  cost  of  $7,000. 

Price  County. — ^Rooms,  heat,  and  light  are  furnished  free  by  the  city  of  Phil- 
lips in  one  of  the  public  school  buildings. 

Richiand  County. — ^A  new  building  has  been,  erected  by  the  county  at  a  cost 
of  $32,000. 

Rock  County. — ^JanesvlUe  furnishes  rooms  free  in  one  of  tlie  ward  buildings. 
A  sum  of  $650  is  paid  for  heat,  light,  and  janitor  service. 
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Rusk  County. — ^A  new  building  was  erected  by  the  county  In  1910-11,,  at  a 
cost  of  115,000. 

Bauk  County, — ^A  new  building  was  erected  by  the  county  in  1910,  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000. 

Taylor  County. — ^The  city  of  Medford  fixed  up  rooms  for  jthe  training  school 
in  one  of  the  ward  buildings  and  gives  the  use  of  these  rooms  free,  including 
heat. 

Vernon  County, — Rooms  are  rented  in  the  high-school  building.  The  rental 
paid  is  $300  per  year. 

Waupaca  County, — Free  quarters  are  furnished  by  the  city  of  New  London 
in  one  of  the  ward  buildings. 

Waushara  County, — A  rental  of  $150  per  year  is  paid  for  rooms  owned  by 
a  private  individual.    The  rooms  were  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $100. 

Wood  County,— A.  building  was  erected  in  1907  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  It  is 
used  jointly  by  the  county  training  school  and  the  county  agricultural  scbooL 

THE  TEACHERS  IN  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

THE  PRINCIPALS. 

The  27  principals  are  classified  according  to  qualifications  as 
follows : 

Graduates  from  normal  schools  and  also  from  some  college  or  unlveri^ty 5 

College  graduates 6 

Normal-school  graduates  who  have  done  some  college  work 4 

Normal-school  graduates 6 

Holders  of  State  certificates  received  through  examination 6 

The  experience  that  the  principals  had  in  teaching  when  they 
entered  upon  their  work  in  the  county  training  schools  varies  from 
5  year^  to  25  years,  the  average  length  of  service  being  17  years. 
Practically  all  of  them  have  at  some  time  taught  in  rural  schools, 
the  length  of  such  teaching  varying  from  1  to  7  years.  Nearly  all 
of  them  have  also  had  experience  in  State  graded  schools  or  in  city 
grades.  With  two  or  three  exceptions  they  have  spent  several  years 
as  teachers  in  high  schools,  and  19  have  been  principals  of  high  schools 
and  supervising  principals  of  the  grades.  Three  have  had  experience 
as  city  superintendents,  and  11  as  county  superintendents.  Five  have 
held  positions  on  the  faculties  of  normal  schools. 

Practically  all  of  the  principals  have  been  bom  and  brought  up 
in  the  country  and  have  a  direct  knowledge  of  country  conditions. 
They  have  been  pupils  in  the  country  school,  and  this  experience, 
together  with  their  work  as  teachers  in  these  schools,  gives  them  a 
knowledge  of  actual  conditions.     . 

The  salaries  of  the  principals  average  $1,874  a  year. 

THE  ASSISTANTS. 

During  the  present  year  (1913-14)  there  are  50  assistants  em- 
ployed. These  include  the  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  model 
schools.    In  Richland  County  there  are  4  assistants,  in  Columbia, 
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Dunn,  and  Sauk  Counties  there  are  3  assistants  in  each  school.  In 
14  schools  2  assistants  are  employed,  and  in  9  schools  the  principal 
has  1  assistant. 

The  average  salary  paid  first  assistants  is  $1,200  per  year,  and 
second  assistants  $922. 

According  to  qualifications  the  assistants  are  grouped  as  follows: 

Graduates  from  normal  schools  and  also  from  coUege -. 7 

CoUege  graduates 4 

Normal-school  graduates  who  have  had  some  college  work 10 

Normal-school  graduates 24 

Holders  of  State  certificates  received  through  examination 3 

The  first  assistants  average  11  years  of  teaching  experience  when 
entering  upon  their  wort  in  the  county  training  schools  and  all  the 
other  assistants  average  9  years.  About  half  of  the  number  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  at  least  two-thirds  have  taught 
in  the  country  schools.  Practically  all  have  had  experience  in  ele- 
mentary-school work.  Over  one-third  of  the  assistants  have  taught 
in  high  schools.  Five  have  taught  in  normal  schools  and  one  has 
been  a  county  superintendent. 

Special  effort  has  always  been  made  to  fill  the  positions  of  principals 
and  assistants  in  the  county  training  schools  with  persons  of  adequate 
education  and  training  who  have  a  sjnmpathetic  knowledge  of  country 
conditions.  A  college  graduate  is  not  necessarily  qualified  to  take 
a  position  as  teacher  in  one  of  these  schools.  To  be  able  to  do  the 
work  properly  a  person  must  have  a  knowledge  of  country  life  and 
must  keep  in  touch  with  the  movements  that  make  for  better  country 
conditions.  The  training  school  must  be  able  to  take  the  conditions 
as  they  are  and  with  the  county  superintendent  plan  a  campaign 
that  will  build  up  the  common  schools  of  the  coimty. 

THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  cotmty  training  schools  of  Wisconsin  do  not  follow  a  uniform 
course  of  study.  •  A  course  is  proposed  by  the  local  authorities  and 
submitted  to  the  State  superintendent,  by  whom  it  is  approved. 

There  are  in  general  two  courses.  Those  who  are  graduates  of 
high  schools  oT  who  have  had  sufficient  preparation  are  usually  able 
to  complete  the  work  in  one  year,  and  take  what  is  known  as  the 
one-year  course.  Others  who  have  not  had  sufficient  preparation 
spend  two  .years  at  the  school.  In  some  instances  the  students  are 
unable  to  finish  the  work  in  two  years.  In  some  of  the  counties 
practically  all  of  the  students  finish  the  courses  in  the  time  assigned, 
while  in  other  counties  where  the  preparation  has  been  poorer  more 
students  fail  to  finish  within  the  usual  time. 

25e03'— 16 8 
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The  courses  used  in  two  of  the  schools  are  reproduced  here  to 
show  the  general  arrangement  of  the  subjects  taken  up. 


BARRON  COUNTY. 


TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 


FIB8T  YEAB. 


First  quarter 

English 

Library  training 

Physiology 

Elementary   sci- 
ence 


English 

History  of  Wis- 
consin and  of 
United  States 

Methods 

Agriculture 

Practice 


Second  quarter 

English 

Geography 

Drawing 

Physical     geogra- 
phy 


Third  quarter 

English 

Geography 

Agriculture 

Physical     geogra- 
phy 


SECOND  YEAS. 


TgngllHh 

History  of  United 

States 
Methods 
Arithmetic 
Practice 


English  literature 
History  of  United 

States 
Management    and 

psychology 
Arithmetic 
Practice 


Fourth  quarter 
English 
Geography 
Agriculture 
Reading  methods 


American  litera- 
ture 
Civics 

Country  life 
Arithmetic 
Practice 


ONE- YEAR  COURSE. 


First  quarter 
English 

Library  training 
Agriculture 
Physiology 
Methods 
Practice 


Second  quarter 
English 
Geography 
Arithmetic 
£>rawlng 
Methods 
Practice 


Third  quarter 

English  literature 

Geography 

Arithmetic 

Physical     geogra- 
phy 

Psychology 

Practice 


Fourth  quarter 
American  litera- 
ture 
Geography 
Arithmetic 
Country  life 
Management 
Practice 


Twenty  weeks  of  successful  practice  teaching  are  required  of  each  student 
before  graduation. 

The  two  years*  course  in  p2ngUsh  includes  grammar,  composition,  orthoepy, 
simple  word  analysis,  the  reading  of  English  classics,  and  American  literature. 

SAUK  COUNTY. 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 


FIBST  YEAB. 


Firet  quarter 
Spelling 
Reading 
Plays  and  games 

(7) 
Drawing   (3) 

Agriculture 
Physical     geogra- 
phy 


Second  quarter 

Spelling 

Reading 

Physiology 

Writing 

Physical     geogra- 
phy 


Third  quarter 
Arithmetic 
Language 
Library  reading 
Physiology  (3) 
Construction    (7) 
Geography 


Fourth  quarter 
Arithmetic 
Composition 
Library  reading 
Drawing   (7)  ' 
Plays  and  games 

(3) 
G^graphy 
Agriculture 
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SECOND  TEAB. 


Professional  lan- 
guage 

Professional  read- 
ing and  or- 
thoepy 

Aritbmetlc 

Cataloguing 

Observation  and 
practice 


Theory 

Reading 

Professional  arith- 
metic 

Management  and 
law 

Observation     and 
practice 

Practice  teachers' 
conference 


U.  S.  history 

American  litera- 
ture 

Qrammar 

Observation  and 
practice 

Practice  teachers' 
conference 


Sewing 

U.  S.  history 

Civics 

Rural  economics 

Observation     and 

practice 
Practice  teachers* 

conference 


ONE- YEAR  COURSE. 
FOB  HIGH-SCHOOL  GRADUATES  AND  THOSE  HAVING  FINISHED- THE  TENTH  OBADE. 


First  quarter 

Spelling 

Professional  lan- 
guage 

Professional  read- 
ing and  or- 
thoepy 

Agriculture 

Arithmetic 
Cataloguing 

Plays  and  games 
(7) 

Drawing  (3) 


Second  quarter 

Reading 

Theory 

Professional  arith- 
metic 

Management  and 
law 

Writing 

Observation     and 
practice 


Third  quarter 

Physiology  (3) 

Construction   (7) 

Grammar 

Geography 

U.  S.  history 

American  litera- 
ture 

Observation  and 
practice 

Practice  teachers' 
conference 


Fourth  quarter 
Civics 

Rural  economics 
Agriculture 
Library  reading 
U.  S.  history 
Drawing  (7) 
Plays  and  games 

(3) 
Observation     and 

practice 
Practice  teachers' 

conference 


Courses  may  have  to  be  changed  slightly  to  meet  needs  of  model  department. 
Library  reading,  music,  rhetorlcals,  and  physical  exercises  throughout  the 
year. 
Cooking  one  day  each  week  during  the  second  year. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  courses  that  most  of  the  time  is  given  to 
the  study  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  common  schools.  These  sub- 
jects are  studied  both  from  the  academic  and  the  professional  stand- 
points. Country  school  conditions  are  kept  constantly  in  mind.  The 
State  common-school  manual  is  used  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
most  of  the  common-school  subjects. 

A  brief  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  education  is  made,  constant 
attention  being  given  to  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the 
teaching  work  of  the  schoolroom.  School  management,  school  law, 
and  the  management  and  use  of  the  school  library  are  studied  in  all 
the  schools;  and  here  again  country  conditions  are  always  kept  in 
mind,  especially  the  conditions  in  the  county  in  which  the  school  is 
located. 

Every  school  gives  at  least  20  weeks  to  the  study  of  agriculture 
and  some  give  as  much  as  a  year.  Nature  study  is  emphasized 
throughout  the  course. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching  are  carried  on  under  close  super- 
vision.   Daily  lesson  plans  are  made  by  the  students  during  their 
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practice  work,  and  daily  conferences  are  held  in  which  criticisms  and 
suggestions  are  made.  All  the  students  have  practice  in  the  teaching 
of  primary  reading,  and  as  a  result  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  As  much  additional  practice  as  pos- 
sible is  given  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects.  Seven  of  the  training 
schools  have  actual  practice  departments  in  connection  with  their 
institutions,  while  the  remainder  secure  practice  work  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  or  village  in  which  they  are  located.  Some  obser- 
vation work  is  also  done  in  the  rural  schools. 

Many  of  the  schools  give  domestic  science  and  manual  training. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  show  how  some  of  the  simple 
things  may  be  introduced  into  the  country  schools  to  make  the  in- 
struction more  interesting  and  profitable.  This  type  of  training  also 
has  a  tendency  to  develop  in  the  students  a  proper  attitude  toward 
manual  labor. 

Algebra  has  been  dropped  from  the  courses  in  most  of  the  schools 
and  more  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  subjects  which  the  students 
will  have  to  teach. 

Practically  all  the  schools  have  now  introduced  in  some  form  the 
study  of  rural  sociology  and  rural  economics.  Special  effort  is  made 
to  make  the  work  as  concrete  as  possible. 

The  Door-Kewaunee  training  school  has  added  a  one-year  prepara- 
tory course  which  students  coming  directly  from  the  elementary 
school  take  before  entering  upon  the  regular  two-year  course.  The 
work  of  this  preparatory  year  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first  year  of 
a  high  school,  so  that,  if  the  student  concludes  not  to  take  up  teaching, 
he  may  continue  his  school  work  in  a  regular  high  school.  The  work 
done  in  the  preparatory  year,  however,  is  taken  up  with  the  profes- 
sional idea  in  mind. 

In  all  the  schools  the  students  maintain  literary  societies  with  the 
special  purpose  of  securing  training  in  parliamentary  practice  and 
management  of  public  meetings. 

THE  STUDENTS. 

In  December,  1913,  there  were  1527  students  enrolled  in  the  train- 
ing schools  of  the  State.  The  ages  of  these  students  are  given  in  the 
tabulation  on  page  23. 

On  page  22  the  academic  preparation  of  the  students  is  given  in 
tabulated  form.  Of  the  total  number  attending,  11  per  cent  were 
high-school  graduates  when  they  entered.  The  preparation  of  the 
others  was  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Having  had  three  years  beyond  the  elementary  school 2} 

Having  had  two  years  beyond  the  elementary  school 10 

Having  had  one  year  beyond  the  elementary  school 14^ 

Eighth-grade  graduates G2 
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Of  those  who  had  only  an  elementary  education,  42^  per  cent  were 
from  a  one-room  comitry  school;  12^  per  cent  from  a  State  graded 
school,  and  7  per  cent  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  in  cities. 

On  page  22  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  life  experience  of  the 
training-school  students.  It  is  seen  from  the  sunmiary  that,  of  all 
the  students  enrolled  in  December,  about  77  per  cent  were  country 
bred  and  23  per  cent  were  from  the  city.  In  many  instances,  of 
course,  the  cities  represented  are  small.  Data  received  from  the. 
training  schools  show  that  practically  all  the  students,  both  country 
bred  and  city  bred,  are  accustomed  to  work  in  their  homes  and  to 
assume  responsibilities. 

In  considering  students  desirable  for  teachers'  training  schools  of 
any  kind,  it  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  the  ability  to  do 
academic  work  is  but  a  part  of  the  necessary  preparation.  It  is  felt 
that  a  person  who  has  had  considerable  academic  preparation,  but 
who  has  never  been  accustomed  to  assume  responsibilities  in  life,  is 
not  likely  to  become  a  strong  leader  in  any  community,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  considered  that  practically  all  the  students  who  are  en- 
rolled in  the  county-training  schools  are  young  men  and  women  who 
are  accustomed  to  work  and  who  have  often  had  to  shoulder  respon- 
sibilities in  their  homes. 

The  following  summary  of  the  students  in  the  Waupaca  County 
training  school  was  made  by  Principal  C.  B.  Stanley : 


SOME  COUNTY  NORMAL  STATISTICS. 


The  following  are  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  home 
life  and  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the  students  of  the  County 
Normal  which  may  prove  as  interesting  to  others  as  they  have  to 
the  compiler: 


Number  of  students  reporting,  41. 

Number  of  famUies  represented,  40. 

Average  age  of  students,  17  years. 

Lived  on  farm,  aU  life,  28;  most  of 
life,  7;  not  at  all,  5. 

Parents  dead,  mother,  5;  father,  5. 

Average  number  of  children  In  fami- 
lies, 5|. 

Oldest  in  famUy,  9;  next  to  oldest, 
12;  youngest,  8. 

Having  had  responsibility  for  younger 
children,  23;  none,  18. 

Kept  house  more  than  one  day,  31. 

Made  bread,  30. 

Experience  in  cooking,  general,  26; 
some,  15. 

Charge  of  grocery  marketing,  24. 

Experience  in  purchasing  clothing,  38. 


Have  made  clothing,  34 ;  dresses,  17. 
Milked  cows,  31 ;  one  girl  for  9  years ; 

one  milked  from  4  to  10  cows  for 

5  years. 
Care  of  dairy  utensils,  29. 
Out-door  farm  work,  35. 
Repairing,  24 ;  14  put  in  windowpanes. 
Ilesponsibile  for  family  darning,  11; 

for  family  mending,  12. 
Care  of  garden,  36. 
Raising    garden    flowers,    31;    house 

plants,  31. 
Care  of  flock  of  poultry,  24. 
Fried  out  lard,  17 ;  made  head  cheese, 

5;  made  soft  soap,  3. 
Can  spin,  4;  knit,  14;  crochet,  15. 
Had  experience  in  nursing,  17. 
Had  charge  in  case  of  accident,  8. 
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Have  met  dangerous  situations,  13. 
Taught  Sunday-school  class,  15. 
Conducted  sociables,  25. 
Have  taken  special  lessons,  19. 
Taught  Sunday-school  class,  15. 
Deposited  Inoney  In  bank,  13. 
Worked  away  from  home  for  money,  24. 


Marketed  farm  produce,  14. 

Had  charge  of  housecleanlng,  16. 

Done  family  washing,  32 ;  family  iron- 
ing, 36. 

Can  harness  and  hitch  a  single 
horse,  31. 

Waupaca  County  Normal. 


Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  most 
of  the  students  with  reference  to  travel  is  rather  limited.  Some,  it 
is  true,  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  various  localities  and 
conditions,  but  most  of  them  have  been  restricted  to  their  home  lo- 
calities. Many  of  the  training  schools  have  had  their  classes  visit 
mills  of  various  kinds,  machine  shops,  quarries,  and  the  like.  In 
this  way  the  student^s  horizon  is  Extended,  and  he  gets  a  broader 
view  of  life. 

Academic  preparation  ana  life  experience  of  students  who  entered  the  training 

schools  in  1VJ3. 


County  training  schools. 


Barron 

Buffalo 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Door- Kewaunee. 

Dunn..'. 

EauClairo 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Lan^^Iade 

Lincoln 

lianitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Oneida 

Outagamie 

Polki 

Price 

Richland 

Rock 

Rusk 

Sauk 

Taylor 

Vernon 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Wood 


CO 

M 

B 


I 


62 
46 
49 
33 
42 
71 
62 
40 
52 
38 
23 
40 
82 
51 
31 
39 


s 
SI 


I 


4 
5 
8 
0 
8 
1 
6 
6 
5 
8 

15 
2 
5 

16 
5 
5 


Academic  preparation. 


o 


M 


0) 

3 


•s 


I 

> 


3 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
3 
2 
0 
0 
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1 
0 
9 
4 
3 
0 
0 
4 
5 
6 
5 
6 


a 

09 

•s 


g 


eS 

S 


a 
§ 

H 


8    ^ 
I    1 

B 
8 


I 


10 
3 
9 
1 

14 

13 

12 

0 

7 

5 

1 

4 

16 

9 

2 

5 


35 
36 
24 
24 
19 
57 
35 
30 
37 
25 
6 
27 
54 
20 
19 
21 


B 
E 


9 

B 

CD 

B 
2 


20 
26 
17 
19 
11 
42 
29 

4 
24 
13 

6 
16 
32 
15 
11 
10 


B 

9 


g 


8 
7 
5 
5 
5 

12 
5 

21 
3 
4 
0 

10 

16 
5 
5 
4 


7 
3 
2 
0 
3 
3 
1 
5 
10 
8 
0 
1 
6 
0 
3 
7 


60 
40 
40 
33 
28 
66 
46 
26 
32 
16 
10 
36 


30 
26 
20 


Life  experience. 


I 


B 

> 

a 


56 
38 
40 
33 
20 
64 
46 
26 
25 
14 
10 
32 


30 
18 
19 


S 


o 
a 


I 


1 


2 

6 

9 

0 

14 

51 

16 

14 

20 

22 

13 

4 


21 
5 
9 


2 
4 

8 

0 

9 

4 

16 

6 

12 

20 

11 

4 


21 
2 
5 


9 


-  e 


9 


a 


o 
d 

•s 

bfi 

I 


'd 

'  9 

l| 

«►; 

B 

3 

9 
M 

08 


6 

t^ 

4 

6 
5 

h' 
Y 

5 


6 
6 
7 


•a 

O 


r 

h 

I* 

QQ 


36 

11 

16 

6 

3 

39 

33 

8 

14 

11 

0 

10 


3 
10 
10 


35 
66 
27 
43 
43 
38 
53 
41 
36 
84 


Total 1,227 


1 

14 
3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 


0 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
4 


4 

8 
2 
6 
4 
8 
11 
6 
0 
8 


6 

8 

3 

11 

10 

4 

7 

6 

0 

16 


24 
34 
18 
21 
23 
23 
33 
24 
35 
54 


14 
28 
11 
12 
19 
17 
22 
21 
25 
54 


10 
2 
3 
5 
3 
4 
3 
3 


32 
48 
20 
34 
28 
25 
51 
36 
36 
70 


30 
48 
16 
30 
20 
25 
43 

0) 

36 
65 


2 
0 
4 
4 

8 
0 
8 

(») 
0 
5 


3 

18 
7 
9 

15 

13 
2 
5 
0 

14 


2 
18 
5 
7 
11 
8 
2 

(0 
0 
14 


1 
0 
2 
2 
4 
5 
0 

0) 
0 
0 


6 

6 
6 


13 
4 

5 
30 

6 

8 
30 
16 

6 
48 


134  30 


123 


182 


758 


519 


155 


85 


889 


784 


60 


256 


201 


50 


6} 


376 


1  No  information. 


THE  STUDENTS. 
Aget  of  students  enrolled  December,  191S. 
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1 

i 

1 
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68 
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" 
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"■ 

1 

M 

1  No  Inlomwllon. 

Covntj/  tratning-tchool  gradwUes. 
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-^ 
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43 

as 

2 

m 
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ue 
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21 

i 

23 
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12 

1 
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'; 
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3 
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1 
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23 

so 
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31 

33 

33 
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33 
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20 
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34 
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34 

'^ 

^ 
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32 
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3e 
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• 
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13 
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11 

as 
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ao 
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23 

24 

31 

19 

!! 

i; 
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31 
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22 

33 

■a 

21 

s 

23 

as 

» 

2J 

2S 

23 

18 

2* 

2» 
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" 
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83 
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m 
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BW 
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1{  Umt*  mn  683  gndoatu,  ouikiBg  Iba  toul  numbtr  3,141. 
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THE  QRADUATES. 

The  graduates  of  the  county  training  schools  are  listed  in  the  table 
given  on  page  23. 

The  table  on  page  26  gives  the  number  of  the  graduates  who  were 
in  the  teaching  work  during  the  year  1913-14.  These  teachers  are 
further  classified  in  the  same  table  so  as  to.show  the  number  who  are 
teaching  in  the  rural  schools  and  graded  positions  of  their  own  coun- 
tieS)  those  who  are  teaching  in  rural  schools  and  graded  positions  in 
other  portions  of  the  State,  and,  finally,  those  who  are  teaching  in 
other  States.  Of  the  total  number  that  were  graduated  previous  to 
1913-14  (3,924),  there  were  2,013,  or  about  61  per  cent,  teaching  in 
1913-14. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  county  superintendents  in  whose 
counties  the  training  schools  are  located,  asking  them  to  give  their 
estimate  concerning  the  work  done  by  the  graduates.  Four  groups 
were  suggested,  namelv :  Excellent,  good,  fair,  and  poor.  The  grad- 
ing done  by  the  county  superintendents  is  also  given  on  page  26.  It 
will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  number  teaching  in  these  counties  the 
groups  are  as  follows: 

Of  the  total  number  whose  work  was  reported  upon  (1,440) 

312,  or  21^  per  cent,  are  rated  as  exceUent ; 
642,  or  45  per  cent,  are  rated  as  good ; 
811,  or  21i  per  cent,  are  rated  as  fair ; 
111,  or  7i  per  cent,  are  rated  as  poor ;  and 
64,  or  4^  per  cent,  are  unclassified. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  rating  will  naturally  vary  in  dif- 
ferent counties.  In  some  of  the  counties  the  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  had  no  special  training  for  their  work  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  training  school.  The  work  done  by  the  training-school 
graduates  in  such  counties  was  so  far  superior  to  that  done  by  the 
ordinary  beginner  that  in  most  cases  it  would  be  rated  as  excellent. 
In  other  counties,  where  the  schools  have  been  established  for  some 
time,  and  where  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  have  had  special 
training,  the  county  superintendent  naturally  applies  a  higher  stand- 
ard, and  a  smaller  per  cent  would  be  rated  as  excellent.  In  some  in- 
stances, where  the  rating  was  especially  high,  letters  were  written  to 
the  county  superintendents  calling  their  attention  to  the  matter,  but 
in  all  cases  answers  came  back  stating  that  the  work  done  by  the 
training-school  graduates  is  far  superior  to  the  work  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed. 

The  county  superintendents  were  asked  to  specify  wherein  lies 
the  strength  of  the  training-school  graduates  and  also  to  set  forth 
their  weaknesses.  Almost  universally  the  reply  has  been  that  the 
training-school  graduates  "know  what  to  do."    Their  preparation 
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has  led  them  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  work  in  the 
country  school  must  be  done,  and  their  planning  in  the  training 
school  has  had  continually  in  mind  the  country-school  conditions. 
Consequently,  when  they  enter  the  school  they  have  definite  ideas 
in  regard  to  procedure.  They  know  what  is  to  be  taught,  the  classes 
th^t  are  to  be  organized,  the  equipment  with  which  they  have  to 
work,  etc.  They  "  get  down  to  business  "  at  onpe,  whereas  the  teacher 
who  has  had  no  special  training  often  wastes  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  getting  ready. 

Many  of  the  county  superintendents  also  mentioned  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  training-school  graduates  take  up  their  work.  They 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  schoolroom  work  during  their 
training-school  career  and  many  of  them  have  developed  unusual 
interest.  Freqiient  references  are  made  to  the  loyalty  of  the  train- 
ing-school graduates  to  the  profession.  As  a  rule  they  are  in  regu- 
lar attendance  at  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes,  and  take  part  in 
discussions  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  ordinary  beginner  does. 
It  should  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  graduates  take  up  the  work  depends  greatly  upon  the  training 
school  faculty  and  the  county  superintendent. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses which  have  been  found  in  trainings-school  graduates.  The 
one  most  commonly  complained  of  is  lack  of  suflScient  scholarship. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  who  have 
entered  the  training  schools  have  been  poorly  prepared  in  funda- 
mentals. It  should  be  noticed  also  that  this  poor  preparation  is 
found  not  only  in  pupils  who  enter  directly  from  the  country  schools, 
but  also  in  those  who  have  had  more  advanced  work.  There  are 
even  some  high-school  graduates  who,  though  they  have  spent  four 
years  in  work  beyond  the  elementary  school,  have  done  very  little 
of  the  work  that  is  required  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school. 
In  many  cases  they  have  had  very  little  of  the  common  branches 
and  much  of  what  they  have  had  in  the  other  branches  has  been 
"  above  their  heads." 

The  result  is  that  frequently  these  students  come  into  the  training 
school  very  poorly  prepared  to  enter  with  zeal  upon  the  profes- 
sional work.  Often  it  is  found  necessary  to  give  them  much  work 
in  the  common  branches.  Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  common  branches  more  in  the  regular 
high-school  course,  and  the  result  is  that  high-school  graduates  are 
becoming  better  prepared  in  the  fundamental  branches.  Instead  of 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  so-called  "reviews,"  the  high  schools  are 
now  beginning  to  give  half  years,  and  years,  to  such  subjects  as 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  civil  government,  and  hygiene. 
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In  a  few  instances  the  county  superintendents  mentioned  that  the 
training-school  graduates  do  not  enter  the  work  in  the  proper  spirit. 
It  is  true  of  all  institutions  preparing  teachers  that  some  of  the 
graduates  are  bound  to  go  out  with  the  feeling  that  "  they  know  it 
all,'^  and  undoubtedly  some  graduates  of  the  training  schools  are 
numbered  among  these  unfortunates. 

One  criticism  that  is  occasionally  made  is  that  the  graduates  do 
not  adapt  themselves  to  the  communities  in  which  they  teach.  This 
is  true  of  a  comparatively  small  number.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
previously  that  most  of  these  students  are  country  bred  and  are 
therefore  accustomed  to  country  life.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
student  develops  a  snobbish  attitude  when  he  gets  away  from  home 
surroundings  and  continues  it  when  he  gets  back.  As  a  rule  the 
atmosphere  of  the  training  school  has  a  tendency  to  correct  such 
notions. 

The  graduates  who  were  teaching  in  191S-H, 


County  training  sciioob. 


Banon 

Buffalo 

Columbia 

Crawford^ 

Door-Kewaunee 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire 

Green 

OreenLake 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Oneida 

Outagamie 

Polk 

Price 

Richland 

Rock 

Rusk ^ 

Sauk 

Taylor 

Vernon 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Wood 

Total 


I 
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it 

o 


n? 
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91 

67 
100 
439 
181 
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76 
109 

72 
287 
378 
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31 

8 

126 

36 
306 

31 
1071 
106 
2 
146 
236 

73 
277 


3,024 


H 


O  bA 
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114 

70 

36 

71 

141 
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71 

50 

79 

60 
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139 
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26 

8 

69 

28 

77 

27 

45 

62 

2 

76 

132 

67 

142 


2,013 


Number  teaching In-> 


5 

11 

15 


65 
55 

47 
24 
40 
87 
37 
40 
20 
54 
42 
81 
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45 
18 

6 
56 
23 
67 
25 
42 
41 

1 

35 
46 
40 
68 
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18 

10 

3 
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10 

14 

6 

3 

12 

5 
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16 

27 
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0 
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3 

10 

1 

3 

6 

1 

9 

11 

9 

8 
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8- 
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9 

6 

5 

19 

36 

18 

13 

5 

2 

2 

10 

8 

3 

0 
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6 
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B 
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2 

1 
3 
5 
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6 
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0) 

1 

0) 
0 

2 
0 
1 

18 
0 
5 
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20 
2 
2 
8 
20 
5 
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7 
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3 
7 
5 
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4 
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(') 
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29 

16 

2 

29 
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65 
75 
60 
24 
65 

100 
44 
46 
24 
67 
43 
99 

130 
67 
18 
26 
69 
27 
67 
33 
39 
44 
9 
44 
46 
51 
68 


1,440 


Number  whose  work 
according  to  county 
superintendent  i»-- 


I 


12 
8 
25 
0 
11 
22 
22 


3 

8 
22 
21 
20{ 
19 


12 

13 

11 

15 

0 

12 

9 

2 

8 

8 

19 

10 


312 


1 


44 

40 

29 

17 

29] 

47 

16 


15 
32 
8 
46 
36 
29 


10 
34 

9 
42 
27 
13 
21 

8 
10 
16 
18 
51 
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22 

4 

6 
13 
22 

4 


6 

25 
13 
27 
62 
18 
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18 

2 

7 

6 

10 

10 

4 

10 

13 

8 

3 
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2 
5 
2 
1 
2 
9 
2 


1 
2 
0 
5 
22 
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2 
4 
5 
3 
0 
4 
4 
0 
16 
9 
6 
4 
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% 


o 
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46 


18 


64 


0 
2 
0 
1 
7 
5 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 

20 
1 
4 
5 
7 
2 
3 
7 
2 
1 
2 


76 


B 


t 


"8 
I 


130 
81 

130 
93 

106 

123 
77 

120 
65 
73 
69 
96 

186 
82 
51 

117 

100 
7» 

115 

158 
60 

147 
78 

141 

122 
06 
06 


2,707 


1  Exact  number  not  known. 


In  the  following  table  are  given  the  number  of  training-school 
graduates  who  have  attended  higher  institutions  since  completing 
the  training-school  course.    In  studying  this  table  a  person  should 
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keep  in  mind  that  some  of  the  training  schools  are  comparatively  new, 
and  for  that  reason  the  number  of  graduates  who  have  attended 
higher  institutions  is  small. 

Number  of  training-school  graduates  who  attended  higher  institutions— ^Numher 

who  finished  such  institutions. 


Training  sdiools. 

Attended 
higher 
institu- 
tions. 

Finished 
iiigher 
institu- 
tions. 

Training^  schools. 

Attended 
higher 
institu- 
tions. 

Finished 
higher 
institu- 
tions. 

Banon 

% 

7 
10 

4 

30+ 
23 

6 
U 

«e 

71 

49 

21 

3 

0) 
30 

0 

0 

2 
25+ 

8 

2 

4 
(1) 

6 
40 
19 
10 

0 

Ont(wnuni« 

0 

0) 
0 

100 
0 

21 
1 
0 
5 

33 
2 

78 

nnffiOo                               .   . 

0 

Polnmhift 

Polk.". 

'''     0 

Crawfotd 

Price 

i>oor.Tir«watiDe« 

Richland 

92 

Dunn 

Rock 

0 

Eau  Claire 

Rusk 

0 

Green 

Sauk .^ 

Taylor 

1 

Green  Ijike 

0 

T^n^jA^ie,,  .^  ^    ^   ,,.....   . 

Vernon 

1 

Lincoln 

Waupaca 

9 

Manitowoc 

Wwishara .  ^  . 

0 

Marathon 

Wood 

7 

Marinette.. 

Total 

Oneida 

526 

256 

1  Data  not  available. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  WORK  OP  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  BY  THE  COUNTY 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  county  superintendents  of  the  counties  in  which  the  county 
training  schools  are  located  were  asked  to  state  the  strength  and  the 
weaknesses  of  thd  training-school  graduates  as  they  observed  them 
in  their  regular  school  work.    The  following  responses  were  received : 

1.  Aj9  a  rule  training-school  graduates  are  strong  in  initiative,  resourceful- 
ness, methods,  orderliness,  and  neatness  of  school  rooms.  *  *  *  Some  of 
them  are  weak  academically  in  upper  form  work  and  also  in  methods. 

2.  The  greatest  strength  of  the  training-school  graduates  is  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  their  work  In  the  graded  and  rural  schools,  their  understanding  of 
school  problems  and  professional  spirit.  They  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it    ♦    ♦    ♦    Some  lack  maturity. 

3.  The  greatest  strength  of  the  training-school  graduate  is  the  acquired 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  and  the  knowledge  of  means  and  of  ends  regarding 
country  school  work.  Most  of  them  look  forward  to  the  beginning  of  school 
with  pleasant  anticipations.  •  •  •  One  of  the  weaknesses  is  to  under- 
estimate the  imjportance  of  thoroughness  in  upper  form  work. 

4.  They  understand  rural  life  better  than  others  foreign  to  the  country  and 
are  better  liked  in  their  communities  as  a  result.  This,  of  course,  leads  to 
many  advantages.  •  ♦  *  Beginners  show  uncertainty;  sometimes  act 
as  if  Imitating.    There  is  a  lack  of  or  insufficient  academic  training. 

5.  They  do  better  work  in  reading  and  make  better  assignments. 

6.  Strong  In  resourcefulness  and  the  abUity  to  meet  the  unexpected.  *  ♦  • 
Some  neglect  to  live  up  to  their  training. 

7.  They  are  strong  in  organization,  in  planning  their  work  for  each  day,  in 
presentation,  and  in  primary  reading.  •  ♦  ♦  Some  of  them  are  weak  in 
knowledge  of  subject  matter. 

8.  They  appreciate  the  responsibility  resting  on  them  and  make  daily 
preparation  for  their  work.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Some  show  weakness  in  government. 
Some  of  them  are  of  immature  judgment. 
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9.  They  are  workers.  They  have  ability  to  organize  and  lead.  They  show 
professional  spirit  They  get  away  from  the  mere  book  teaching  and  present 
practical  needs.    *    *    ♦    In  some  cases  knowledge  of  subject  matter  is  llmitetL 

10.  They  take  great  interest  in  school  and  community.  More  power  in  drill 
work.  Strong  In  reading  and  primary  work.  ♦  ♦  •  Some  lack  maturity. 
Some,  possibly,  have  too  much  confidence  in  themselves. 

11.  They  know  what  to  do  and  how  things  should  be  done.  In  general  they 
are  more  professional  in  their  duty  toward  the  work  of  teaching.  In  attend- 
ing teachers*  meetings  the  training-school  graduate  is  far  ahead  of  the  old-tj'pe 
teacher. 

12.  They  are  strong  in  methods  and  especially  in  primary  and  middle-form 
work.  They  have  good  ideas  regarding  special  programs,  etc.  They  cooperate 
with  the  county  superintendent  and  training  school.  «  *  «  Some  show  a 
weakness  in  discipline  and  also  in  their  ability  to  mingle  properly  in  the  social 
life  in  the  community. 

13.  They  know  how  to  go  about  work,  plan  programs,  prepare  lessons,  and 
make  assignments,  and  hence  do  not  waste  time.  •  *  •  There  is  a  lack  of 
scholarship  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  high-school  graduates. 

14.  They  are  strong  in  subject  matter,  habits  of  application,  and  general  good 
teaching.  They  know  how  to  plan  their  work  and  organize  the  school.  They 
have  a  foundation  so  that  they  are  able  to  receive  constructive  criticism  from 
the  superintendent 

15.  They  are  strong  In  methods  of  presenting  work  when  compared  with 
untrained   teachers.     They   are   strong   also   in   "  mixing "    with   community. 

♦  •  •  Weakness  In  teaching  upper  grades.  Graduates  not  mature.  The 
weaknesses  are  lack  of  maturity,  confidence,  and  in  many  cases  academic 
qualifications. 

16.  They  are  strong  in  methods  of  handling  class  work  and  also  in  making 
assignments.  •  ♦  •  Some  of  them  get  the  notion  that  their  preparation  Is 
complete.  ^They  do  not  know  well  enough  the  subject  to  teach.  They  are  in 
many  cases  too  immature. 

17.  They  are  strong  in  preparing  work,  assigning  lessons,  and  in  methods  of 
instruction.  ♦  ♦  *  Many  are  too  young  and  some  deficient  in  knowledge. 
They  find  the  work  more  difficult  than  they  anticipate. 

18.  Most  of  them  have  interest  in  country  life.  Their  work  is  better  organ- 
ized.   They  are  better  prepared  for  busy  work  and  do  more  social  center  work, 

♦  ♦  *  Many  lack  in  experience,  education,  and  training  previous  to  time 
they  start  training  schools. 

19.  Majority  anxious  to  make  success.  Many  take  active  interest  in  civic 
society  matters.  •  •  •  Many  immature  girls,  weak  in  scholarship  and  lack 
of  sense  of  responsibility. 

20.  They  organize  the  school  with  less  delay.  They  have  a  supply  of  seat  work 
and  are  prepared  with  drills  and  devices  that  have  been  provided  at  the  training 
school.  They  have  a  better  attitude  toward  the  country,  its  social  and  economic 
problems.  There  is  a  disposition  to  find  out,  write  letters,  ask  questions, 
and  use  references.  •  ♦  •  Some  are  weak  in  discipline  and  in  the  teach- 
ing of  arithmetic  and  spelling. 

21.  They  are  strong  in  teaching  language. 

22.  They  give  the  impression  that  they  have  something  definite  planned. 

♦  ♦    *    They  have  a  tendency  to  overdo  the  busy  work. 

28.  They  are  strong  in  discipline,  cooperation,  and  desire  to  do  their  very 
best;  also  in  instruction  and  assignments.  *  •  ♦  There  is  a  lack  of  aca- 
demic preparation  before  entering  training  schools. 

WORK  DONE  BY   SOME  OP  THE  GRADUATES  OP  TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

Many  instances  could  be  given  where  graduates  of  training  schools 
have  brought  new  life  into  the  work  of  the  country  schools  and  also 
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new  life  into  country  communities.  The  following  accounts  are  given 
not  merely  to  tell  what  some  of  the  graduates  have  done,  but  as  sug- 
gestive of  what  may  be  done  by  all  teachers  who  are  going  into 
country  school  work.  Institutions  that  train  young  people  for  work 
in  country  communities  would  do  well  to  give  them  information 
regarding  what  has  really  been  accomplished  in  districts  of  the  home 
county. 

Miss  P*  taught  at  .    She  was  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  community 

service.  She  called  in  the  physician  from  the  neighboring  village  and  asked 
him  to  come  and  speak  to  her  people  on  "  Tuberculosis."  He  had  been  principal 
of  one  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  and  readily  responded.  The  interest 
which  his  address  aroused  led  the  people  to  desire  regular  gatherings  of  that 
kind.  The  teacher  secured  the  organization  of  a  society  which  has  maintained 
monthly  meetings  for  the  past  three  years.  Miss  P.  left  the  district,  but  her 
influence  is  still  felt. 

Miss  W.  was  the  teacher  In  the school.    She  had  had  trouble  with  Eki, 

and  he  left  school  on  Friday  evening  vowing  never  to  return.  Miss  W.  went 
to  her  home  for  the  week  end  and  was  haunted  by  a  sense  of  failure.  She 
determined  that  she  would  not  allow  Ed  to  leave  school.  On  her  return  to  her 
district  on  Sunday  she  went  immediately  to  £d*s  home,  thrashed  out  the  entire 
troolite  with  him,  got  his  promise  to  return  to  school,  and  went  happily  to  her 
repoBie.  On  Monday  Ed  came  back  to  school  and  finished  the  common-school 
course  that  spring,  went  on  to  high  school,  and  finished  the  course  there  with 
credit  to  himself  and  his  teachers.  He  is  now  one  of  the  most  progressive 
young  farmers  in County. 

Miss  B.  taught  at three  years.    She  was  no  common  teacher,  but  was 

a  real  spirit  of  progress  in  the  community.  She  went  after  the  board,  after  the 
boys,  after  their  parents  until  she  secured  for  her  school  ground  the  best  equip- 
ment of  play  apparatus  in  the  county.  She  organized  a  Sunday  school  there 
and  taught  in  it  herself.  She  really  revolutionized  the  attitude  of  the  people 
in  tliat  district. 

Miss  H.  finished  the  County  Normal  in  1910.    She  secured  a  school  in  the 

town  of .    Here,  somewhat  in  the  backwoods,  she  went  to  work.    She 

organized  the  women  and  girls  into  a  sewing  circle.  She  secured  a  Babcock 
milk  tester  and  got  all  her  pupils  and  many  of  the  farmers  interested  in  the 
testing  of  milk.  She  interested  the  farmers  in  tested  seed  corn»  so  that  every 
farmer  in  her  district  planted  tested  seeds.  She  secured  through  her  sewing 
circle  the  most  complete  equipment  of  almost  any  school  in  the  county.  She  is 
Btni  there  (1914).  They  are  paying  her  more  than  $100  a  year  better  salary 
tlian  when  she  began  work  and  will  not  let  her  go. 

One  of  the  training  school  principals  writes  the  following  in  reply 
to  the  question  regarding  the  work  done  by  the  graduates  of  his 
school: 

As  to  the  instances  where  communities  have  been  aroused  or  benefited  be- 
cause of  the  work  done  by  our  graduates,  I  can  not  think  of  anything  very 
startling  or  vivid  under  that  head.  On  the  other  hand,  we  receive  three  or 
four  letters  every  week  from  our  graduates  in  which  they  tell  of  things  that 
they  are  doing,  and  they  are  usually  things  that  are  worth  while.  The  spirit 
of  our  graduates,  as  exemplified  in  their  work,  seems  to  be  to  do  something 
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more  than  merely  keep  school  in  the  community.  For  instance,  one  girl  from 
whom  I  received  a  letter  this  week  has  Just  had  a  sociable  at  which  she 
made  $26.  With  this  she  will  buy  single  seats  for  the  school.  A  good  many 
of  our  graduates  have  raised  money  and  purcliased  articles  for  the  schools 
in  which  they  teach.    Several  have  purchased  organs. 

Last  year  14  agricultural  meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  through  the  instrumentality  of  pupils  who  have  graduated  from  this 
school,  cooperating  with  the  county  agriculturist.  He  reports  them  generally 
active  in  promoting  rural  welfare  and  advancement. 

I  can  think  of  another  instance  where  one  of  our  graduates  persuaded  a 
young  man  who  had  left  school  to  go  back  and  finish  the  common-school  course, 
and  encouraged  the  boy  to  enter  high  school.  He  is  now  a  Junior  in  the  high 
school.  Another  case  I  can  think  of  is  wh^re  a  graduate  persuaded  a  young 
woman  to  go  back  to  school  and  finish  the  common-school  course  with  the 
same  result. 

One  of  our  graduates  said  that  the  mail  carrier  on  her  route  told  her  that 
the  people  were  taking  more  newspapers  this  year  than  last,  and  this  is  the 
result  of  the  interest  she  has  aroused  in  current  events  in  her  school.  Three 
of  our  graduates  have  already  been  asked  to  come  back  next  year,  which  seems 
to  me  a  splendid  proof  of  the  work  that  they  are  doing.  One  of  our  young 
men  graduates  was  given  a  raise  of  $7.50  per  month  at  the  end  of  the  first 
term  and  at  the  same  time  asked  to  come  back  next  year.    He  has  50  pupils. 

The  following  account  was  received  in  response  to  a  request 
regarding  the  work  done  by  graduates  of  training  schools  in  one  of 
the  counties: 

In  a  certain  district  In  this  county  there  was  a  very  poor  school  building,  and 
a  very  poor  school  because  of  poorly  paid,  untrained  teachers. 

A  prosperous  farmer  there  whose  large  family  had  grown  up  and  settled 
around  him  soon  comprised  the  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  district  A 
daughter  of  one  of  the  older  children  of  this  prosperous  farmer  attended  a 
training  school  and  became  a  well-trained  and  legally  qualified  teacher.  When 
it  dawned  upon  this  settlement  of  relatives  tliat  they  had  such  a  teacher  in 
the  family,  they  questioned  among  themselves  why  they  should  continue  to 
hire  untrained  teachers  and  suffer  from  a  poor  school  while  other  schools 
profited  by  the  services  of  this  worthy  daughter. 

At  a  school  meeting  they  decided  to  employ  this  young  lady  for  that  year. 
She  was  so  successful  in  her  work  with  the  pupils  that  soon  the  parents  became 
interested  in  the  school.  The  programs  given  and  the  social  events  she 
inaugurated  brought  the  parents  to  the  schoolhouse.  They  then  began  to 
realize  what  a  poor  place  they  had  for  a  school.  They  became  inter^ted  in 
the  welfare  of  their  children,  and  proud  of  the  live  little  school  they  had.  At 
the  next  annual  meeting  they  decided  to  build  a  new  modern  schoolhouse. 
This  they  did,  sparing  no  pains  in  making  it  sanitary  and  convenient.  They 
installed  a  furnace.  They  made  a- good  well  for  drinking  water,  and  made  a 
cistern  for  soft  water,  plumbing  a  lavatory  where  the  pupils  could  enjoy  being 
cleanly.  They  built  nice  wardrobes,  and  a  nice  little  library  room  separated 
from  the  main  room  by  folding  doors. 

They  then  hired  for  another  year  the  same  young  lady  who  had  given  such 
satisfaction. 

She  had  a  school  and  community  program,  a  Harvest  Sociable  at  her  school 
this  fall.  It  was  a  unique  affair.  The  schoolhouse  was  decorated  with  shocks 
of  corn  and  strings  of  seed  corn.  A  motto :  **  CJorn  is  King,"  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  front  blackboard. 
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After  a  social  hour  a  program  was  given.  The  first  part  of  the  program 
was  a  review  of  the  work  the  school  had  done  In  the  fall  study  of  corn,  pre- 
paring the  soil,  cultivating,  selecting  good  seed,  harvesting  corn,  curing  the 
seed,  preparing  seed  for  planting,  and  judging  of  corn.  The  school  had  worked 
out  a  fine  set  of  products,  excelling  the  one  gotten  out  by  the  Ck>rn  Products 
Ck>.,  and  these  were  used  in  the  different  talks  on  the  uses  of  corn.  Maps 
shewed  the  corn-growing  region,  and  Wisconsin  with  Its  silos  was  not  for- 
gotten.   Autumn  songs  livened  the  program. 

Then  came  the  farmers'  side  of  the  program,  and  three  or  four  farmers 
talked  on  topics  concerning  the  farm,  each  speaking  on  a  subject  in  which  his 
farm  showed  he  was  an  expert.  The  teacher  had  shown  great  wisdom  in  asking 
men  worthy  to  be  heard  upon  subjects  which  supplemented  her  own  instruction. 

The  children  wanted  me  to  see  their  basement ;  so  the  teacher  took  me  down 
to  see  it  The  furnace  sat  In  the  middle,  dividing  the  one  large  room.  In  each 
comer  was  a  playhouse,  and  one  or  two  others  edged  in  between.  Each  play- 
house contained  the  rustic  furniture  made  by  the  children  and  was  supplied 
with  rugs  of  their  own  making,  pictures  of  their  own  framing,  tables  furnished 
with  dishes  and  linen ;  and  all  was  complete.  The  Ingenuity  of  each  family  or 
set  of  children  was  plainly  shown,  and  there  were  visible  signs  of  a  little 
suggestion  by  the  teacher. 

I  was  told  that  the  children  ate  their  dinners  In  their  play  dining  rooms  and 
that  they  often  visited  each  other  and  ate  dinner  with  each  other,  observing  the 
best  etiquette  of  the  neighborhood.  They  were  happy  and  proud  of  their  lovely 
basement. 

From  another  county  the  following  report  was  received : 

Many  of  the  graduates  of  the  training  school  have  been  Instrumental  in 
awakening  the  people  of  the  districts  in  which  they  have  taught. 

The  foUowlng  will  serve  as  a  concrete  example:  Jt.   Dlst.  10,  ,  Is 

divided  by  the  fact  that  the  families  live  on  two  main  roads  each  leading  to 

the  dty  of .    In  the  fall  of  1911  they  hired  a  training-school  graduate 

who  thought  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  bring  the  community  together 
in  a  social  way. 

A  literary  program  was  given,  after  which  a  basket  supper  was  held,  the 
baskets  being  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  people  enjoyed  the  meeting  so 
weU  that  they  voted  to  organize  the  Narrows  Prairie  Country  Club,  of  which 
the  teacher  was  made  secretary. 

With  the  money  raised  at  the  sale  of  the  baskets  and  a  small  additional 
amount  donated  by  the  club  an  organ,  bookcase,  Babcock  tester,  and  a  lighting 
system  were  secured  for  the  school. 

The  club  Is  still  in  a  thriving  condition  and  has  brought,  besides  many  local 
people,  several  professors  from  the  university  to  speak  at  the  meetings. 

The  people  of  the  district  take  part  in  the  program  by  giving  plays,  talks, 
and  debates.  Some  of  the  topics  which  have  been  considered  are:  Alfalfa 
growing,  testing  and  curing  seed  corn,  testing  the  dairy  herd,  cooperation 
among  farmers,  poultry  raising,  and  woman  suffrage. 

The  teacher  taught  the  pupils  how  to  use  the  Babcock  tester  and  then  allowed 
them  to  take  It  to  their  homes,  keeping  it  about  two  weeks  on  each  farm  and 
testing  the  home  herd.  In  another  country  district  taught  by  a  training-school 
graduate  the  classwork  is  so  strong  that  the  county  superintendent  has  had  the 
teactier  put  on  class  exercises  before  the  teachers  of  the  State  graded  schools 
and  the  school-board  convention. 
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The  work  put  on  before  the  school-board  convention  was  on  the  growing  of 
alfalfa.  Several  of  the  members  present  questioned  the  class  and  found  them 
able  to  answer  their  questions  as  intelligently  as  they  had  the  teacher's. 

The  commission  sent  to  the  United  States  from  Uruguay,  South  America,  to 

study  the  educational  methods  of  this  country  spent  one  day  in County. 

The  forenoon  was  spent  in  the  training  school  and  the  afternoon  in  the  school 
taught  by  the  teacher  mentioned  above.  They  were  very  much  pleased  aad 
interested  in  the  work  they  saw. 

In  a  certain  school  district  the  people  were  mostly  Finlanders. 
Some  of  the  children  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  One  of  the 
farmers  had  a  cream  separator  which  did  not  work.  He  went  to  the 
clerk  of  the  school  board  for  help  and  was  referred  to  the  teacher. 
She  took  the  machine  apart,  found  the  trouble,  and  fixed  it.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  vanished, 
and  money  was  provided  for  the  purchase  of  a  Babcock  tester. 

In  a  certain  school  request  had  been  made  for  two  or  three  years 
for  a  sweeping  compound,  more  frequent  scrubbing,  and  for  some 
supplementary  reading  books.  The  requests  had  been  continually 
refused.  A  graduate  of  the  training  school  held  "  potato  "  meetings 
and  took  occasion  to  emphasize  these  requests.  The  result  was  that 
she  got  all  she  wanted  and  more  than  previous  teachers  had  asked  for. 

As  the  direct  result  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  one  of  the 
training  schools,  more  than  a  dozen  Babcock  testers  have  been  in- 
stalled in  the  schools  of  the  county.  Com  testing  has  been  intro- 
duced in  at  least  20  schools  where  no  such  work  was  done  in  previous 
years.    Potato  judging  is  now  going  on  in  15  schools. 

From  another  county  the  following  report  has  been  received: 

At  the  present  \^Titing  there  are  teaching  in  this  county  58  graduates  of  the 
training  school.  Besides  this  number  of  graduates,  there  are  at  least  30  others 
teaching  who  have  done  some  work  at  the  training  school.  There  are  11  of  its 
graduates  teaching  in  other  counties  of  this  State  and  two  in  other  States. 
Eight  of  the  young  women  have  undertaken  schools  of  one.  In  no  case  need  the 
county  or  State  think  that  the  time  spent  by  the  young  women  in  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  teaching  profession  is  wasted.  They  will  be  able  to  help  the  lK>ys 
and  girls  of  to-morrow  all  the  more  because  of  the  training  they  received.  Six 
graduates  are  continuing  their  preparation  for  teaching  at  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  From  the  reports  received,  they  are  successfully  doing  the  work 
required  of  them  at  their  institutions.  The  remainder  of  the  graduates  are 
either  at  home  or  pursuing  other  lines  of  work. 

Each  year  the  school  has  had  a  greater  number  of  calls  for  its  graduates 
than  it  has  been  able  to  fill.  ♦  ♦  •  Most  of  the  graduates  have  proven 
successful  in  their  work.  As  is  to  be  expected  in  any  line  of  work,  failures  have 
occurred.  In  general,  failures  have  been  due  to  a  lack  of  personality  rather 
than  to  the  things  which  the  school  can  give  its  students  in  so  short  a  time. 
It  is  impossible  to  transform  a  person  in  one  or  two  years.  Sometimes  a  life- 
time can  not  accomplish  the  transformation.  No  school  can  expect  to  turn  out 
as  a  successful  teacher  everyone  whom  it  graduates,  let  alone  all  who  enter  it. 
The  best  recommendation  I  l^now  of  for  the  schoors  graduates  is  the  long 
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tenure  many  of  them  are  serving  in  the  same  school.  Several  have  taught  for 
three  years  In  the  same  district  and  many  for  two  years.  Others  have  returned 
to  the  first  district  where  they  taught  after  teaching  elsewhere. 

The  salaries  of  the  graduates  before  the  minimum-wage  law  had  been  passed 
were  good,  varying  from  $37.50  to  $65  per  month.  There  is  a  call  in  graded 
school  positions  for  our  graduates,  especially  young  men  who  are  also  graduates 
of  high  schools.  Two  of  our  young  men  are  filling  such  positions  at  $65  per 
month.  The  school  could  not  fill  two  similar  positions  this  fall  because  we  had 
DO  graduates  for  the  places. 

The  school  has  stood  for  more  than  the  instruction  of  pupils  within  the  four 
walls  of  its  building.  It  has  followed  its  graduates  in  the  field  and  has  at- 
tempted to  help  them  over  difficult  places.  Not  alone  to  the  graduates  of  the 
school  has  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  gone.  It  has  attemtped  to  be  of  service  to 
every  teacher  of  the  county.  It  has  been  the  only  school  of  its  l^ind  in  the 
State  which  has  given  the  entire  teaching  force  of  a  county  an  opportunity  for 
consultation  every  Saturday  by  holding  school  on  that  day.  The  faculty  have 
given  their  time  on  Mondays  to  the  visitation  of  schools.  During  its  six  years' 
existence  there  are  but  eight  schools  in  the  entire  county  that  have  not  been 
visited.    Some  of  the  schools  have  had  as  many  as  six  visits. 

From  time  to  time  the  school  has  sent  out  printed  material  to  all  schools 
of  the  county.    With  the  help  of  the  county  superintendent  it  has  published  the 

quarterly,  ,  which  has  been  sent  free  to  all  teachers  and  school  board 

members  of  the  county.  Other  publications  in  which  the  county  superintendent 
and  training  school  faculty  have  cooperated  are  "  Farm  Accounts  "  and  "Essen- 
tials in  Education." 

The  Ideal  of  the  school  is  one  of  service  and  helpfulness  to  all  of  the  teachers 
of  the  entire  county  all  of  the  time. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  replies  received : 

Our  graduates  have  awal^ened  much  interest  in  agricultural  and  other  in- 
dustrial work.  They  have  arranged  for  agricultural  meetings  to  which  outside 
speakers  have  been  invited.  They  have  organized  literary  societies  and  sewing 
circles  and  held  contests  of  various  kinds.  In  the  corn  contest  (1913)  554 
pupils  of  the  county  took  part  Although  there  has  been  nothing  startling  in 
any  one  community,  there  has  been  a  general  awakening  of  interest  in  all 
phases  of  educational  work. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  OUTSIDE  OF  THE 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  county  training  school  is  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  country  school  work.  This  was  the  purpose  the 
people  had  in  mind  when  the  law  was  first  enacted.  The  schools  have, 
however,  many  other  functions  which  are  worthy  of  mention : 

1.  The  teachers  in  the  training  school  aid  the  county  superin- 
tendent in  holding  teachers'  meetings  during  the  year.  Since  these 
teachers  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  needs, 
they  are  able  to  give  to  the  country  school-teachers  help  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  most  practical  kind. 
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2.  The  members  of  the  training  school  faculty  visit  country  schools. 
They  do  this  first  of  all  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  schools  of  the 
county  in  order  that  they  may  know  the  needs  of  these  schools.  The 
visitation  is  carried  on  also  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  the  work 
that  the  graduates  of  the  institution  are  doing.  In  this  way  they 
learn  by  observation  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  graduates. 

This  school  visitation  is  of  considerable  help  to  the  county  super- 
intendents of  the  counties  in  which  the  schools  are  located.  Most  of 
the  schools  have  made  definite  provision  for  this  visitation  work. 

3.  The  members  of  the  training  school  faculty  assist  the  superin- 
tendents in  the  social  center  work  of  the  county.  They  do  this  in 
training  the  students  to  lead  in  this  work  when  they  get  into  the 
schools  of  the  county,  and  they  also  help  by  going  into  the  county  to 
speak  at  educational  gatherings  of  various  kinds. 

4.  The  members  of  the  training-school  faculty  are  students,  of 
rural  problems.  In  order  to  prepare  teachers  for  country  schools 
they  must  necessarily  understand  country  needs  and  country  con- 
ditions. 

In  order  that  this  study  may  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  various 
counties  maintaining  training  schools,  the  principals  have  organized 
themselves  into  an  association. 

5.  Many  of  the  training  schools  assist  the  county  superintendents 
in  their  work  by  preparing  circulars  and  publications  of  various 
kinds,  giving  suggestions  to  the  teachers  who  are  working  in  the 
schools. 

6.  Besides  visiting  the  country  schools,  the  members  of  the  faculty 
help  the  teachers  of  the  county  through  correspondence.  The  teach- 
ers in  the  training  schools  are  at  the  service  of  the  country  teachers 
at  all  times,  and  the  graduates  especially  come  to  the  members  of 
the  faculty  with  their  questions. 

7.  Some  of  the  training  schools  have  undertaken  to  furnish  educa- 
tional material  for  country  teachers.  In  some  instances  the  schools 
loan  professional  books. 

8.  Some  of  the  training  schools  are  maintaining  educational  col- 
umns in  the  local  newspapers.  The  material  published  in  these  col- 
umns is  of  value  not  only  to  teachers,  but  to  the  general  reader. 

9.  Some  of  the  training  schools  assist  the  county  superintendent 
in  conducting  contests.  In  some  instances  the  schools  have  pro- 
vided for  farmers'  short  courses.  This  work  does  much  to  foster 
educational  sentiment  in  the  different  communities. 

10.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  a  training  school  unifies 
and  systematizes  the  school  work  in  the  county.  The  teachers  nat- 
urally become  united  into  a  body  that  has  a  common  aim  and,  to 
some  extent,  uniform  methods.    The  county  superintendent  can,  by 
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keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  work  done  in  the  training  school, 
greatly  influence  the  school  work  from  year  to  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  benefits  derived  from  a  county  training 
school,  the  following  have  been  set  forth  by  some  people: 

(a)  By  the  establishment  of  the  county  training  school,  more 
young  people  get  additional  schooling.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  most  of  the  students  in  the  training  school  are  from  the  coun- 
try communities.  In  a  number  of  instances  these  students  did  not 
have  convenient  access  to  other  schools. 

(b)  A  training  school  has  often  been  the  means  of  interesting 
parents  in  the  cause  of  education.  Many  of  the  people  whose  chil- 
dren have  attended  a  training  school  have  been  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  teachers'  work  and  the  necessity  for  careful 
preparation. 

(c)  The  training  school  is  an  institution  that  especially  brings 
the  young  people  of  the  country  into  educational  work.  If  >the  coun- 
try communities  are  to  develop  educationally,  they  must  largely  do 
so  under  the  leadership  of  their  own  people.  There  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  having  country-bred  people  teaching  in  the  country 
schools. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AS  AN  INSTITUTION  FOR 

TRAINING  COUNTRY  TEACHERS. 

1.  The  members  of  the  faculty  are  persons  of  maturity  and  are 
well  prepared  for  the  work,  both  in  scholarship  and  experience.  They 
are  men  and  women  who  understand  country  life,  and  they  are  in- 
terested in  its  development. 

2.  Most  of  the  students  who  attend  training  schools  are  from  the 
country.  The  experiences  that  they  have  had  are  of  great  value  to 
them  when  they  become  teachers. 

3.  'Rie  institution  has  a  single  purpose — the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers for  country-school  work  and  the  enrichment  of  country  life  in 
general.  The  school  is  vocational  in  nature  and  has,  therefore,  a 
definiteness  often  absent  in  other  institutions. 

4.  The  training  schools,  being  local  institutions,  can  better  adapt 
their  work  to  the  needs  of  the  localities  they  serve  than  can  insti- 
tutions that  are  more  general  in  their  work.  The  condition  and  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  kept  in  mind  in  all  the 
school  work. 

5.  The  institution  is  of  great  help  to  the  county  superintendent  in 
all  his  work  and  enables  that  official  to  bring  about  educational 
improvements. 
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6.  Because  of  its  peculiar  function  in  the  educational  work,  the 
training  school  is  hampered  but  little  by  the  domination  of  higher 
institutions.  It  has  been  left  free  to  arrange  its  work  so  that  the 
best  possible  training  may  be  given  the  young  people  for  their  par- 
ticular work. 

SUOOBSTIONS  FOR  IMPROVINO  THE  WORK  OF  THB  COUNTY 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  time  that  the  county  training  schools  have  been  in  exist- 
ence the  teachers  in  these  schools  and  the  county  superintendents 
have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  study  the  best  ways  of  improving 
the  country  schools  through  the  training  of  teachers.  Every  year 
some  improvements  have  been  made,  either  in  the  courses  of  study, 
in  the  selection  of  the  material  taught  in  the  various  branches,  or  in 
the  method  of  teaching  the  subject  matter.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  suggestions  for  improvement  that  have  been  made : 

1.  The  standard  of  admission  to  the  regular  work  of  the  training 
school  should  be  raised  whenever  the  conditions  make  it  possible. 
One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  training-school  work  is  the  immaturity 
of  the  students.  Some  of  the  schools  have  done  a  great  deal  toward 
urging  immature  and  poorly  prepared  students  to  take  further  pre- 
paratory work  in  some  other  school. 

2.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  training-school 
course  is  not  comprehensive  enough.  The  lengthening  of  the  course 
seems  to  be  generally  desirable.  The  course  was  increased  from  one 
year  to  two  years  soon  after  the  schools  were  established,  and  many 
are  now  considering  the  feasibility  of  making  the  course  three  years 
or  of  requiring  an  entrance  preparation  equivalent  to  two  years 
beyond  the  elementary  school. 

The  fact  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
material  given  in  the  training  school  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  will  make  the  teachers  strong  in  their  teaching  rather  than  supply 
what  is  merely  professional  or  cultural.  * 

3.  In  the  introduction  of  industrial  work,  care  .should  be  taken  to 
secure  instructors  who  have  had  successful  experience  in  adapting 
the  work  of  the  schoolroom  to  the  needs  of  home  life.  It  is  possible 
to  make  these  so-called  practical  subjects  impracticable  and  thus 
occasion  much  waste  of  time,  both  in  the  training  school  and  in  the 
country  school. 

4.  The  training  school  should  do  all  that  it  possibly  can  to  broaden 
the  interests  of  the  students.  Few  of  them  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  much  of  life  outside  of  their  immediate  environment.  When- 
ever possible,  students  should  be  taken  to  institutions  of  various 
kinds  in  order  that  they  may  see  how  things  are  done.    Visits  to 
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manufacturing  establishments,  printing  houses,  Government  offices, 
etc.,  are  exceedingly  valuable. 

5.  The  observation  and  the  practice  work  should  be  strengthened. 
As  far  as  possible  the  students  should  observe  good  teaching.  If  the 
students  see  the  work  of  teachers  who  are  doing  only  mediocre  work, 
the  chances  are  that  their  standards  will  be  low.  In  this  observation 
and  practice  work  country  conditions  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Where 
the  students  do  their  observation  work  in  city  grades,  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  for  observation  teachers  that  know  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  time. 

6.  The  training  schools  should  give  some  time  to  preparing  stu- 
dents for  leadership  in  country  communities.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  these  young  people  will  be  able  to  take  charge  of  community 
organizations  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  much  can  be  done  to  instruct 
them  in  ways  of  getting  the  people  of  the  community  interested  in 
the  school.  A  bulletin  entitled  "  Social  and  Civic  Center  Work  in 
Country  Communities "  has  been  used  by  the  training  schools  and 
forms  a  basis  for  further  instruction.  The  training  school  should 
not  be  satisfied  merely  to  graduate  young  people  who  are  able  to 
teach  the  academic  subjects  fairly  well,  but  they  should  have  some 
definite  knowledge  as  to  what  may  be  done  to  get  the  community  to 
realize  the  true  valu^of  the  school. 

7.  Institutions  that  train  teachers  for  school  work  should  aim  to 
give  their  students  knowledge  regarding  school  buildings,  school 
equipment,  sanitation,  and  the  like.  Too  often  the  teacher  can  give 
no  satisfactory  information  concerning  school  furniture,  blackboards, 
etc.    The  training  schools  should  give  their  students  this  information. 

OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  IN  WISCONSIN  PREPARING  TEACHERS  FOR 

COUNTRY  SCHOOL  WORK. 

1.  Normal  schools, — There  are  at  present  in  Wisconsin  six  State 
normal  schools  giving  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  coun- 
try schools.  Data  regarding  these  courses  are  given  in  the  tabulation 
on  page  38. 

At  Whitewater  and  Stevens  Point  the  students  taking  the  training 
course  for  rural  teachers  have  a  separate  assembly  room  under  the 
immediate  charge  ot  the  director  of  the  course.  At  the  White- 
water school  the  director  has  an  assistant,  and  the  two  teachers  do 
most  of  the  work  in  this  department,  the  students  going  to  the  other 
teachers  of  the  faculty  for  music,  domestic  science,  manual  training, 
drawing,  and  agriculture. 

At  Stevens  Point  the  students  take  part  of  the  other  branches  un- 
der the  members  of  the  regular  normal  school  faculty,  but  the  pro- 
fessional work  is  done  by  the  director  of  the  course. 
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In  the  other  schools  the  students  are  seated  in  the  same  room  with 
the  rest  of  the  students  of  the  normal  school.  The  professional  work 
is  done  by  the  director  of  the  course,  but  the  academic  work  is  taken 
with  the  regular  teachers  of  the  normal  school  faculty. 

The  courses  of  study  in  these  departments  are  similar  to  the  courses 
of  study  offered  in  the  county  training  schools.  Students  with  suffi- 
cient preparation  may  finish  the  work  in  a  year,  while  others  are  re- 
quired to  take  two  years. 

The  directors  of  the  rural  school  courses,  like  the  principals  of 
the  county  trading  schools,  work  with  the  county  superintendents  of 
the  counties  in  which  the  schools  are  located  (and  also  neighboring 
counties)  in  trying  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  county  schools. 
The  diplomas  received  upon  the  completion  of  these  courses  of  study 
are  equivalent  to  the  diplomas  received  upon  the  completion  of  a 
county  training  school,  but  are  limited  to  the  county  in  which  the 
normal  school  is  located.  The  standings  received  at  the  school  may 
be  accepted  by  county  superintendents  anywhere  in  the  State  in 
granting  certificates. 

The  rural  school  course  at  Oshkosh  was  discontinued  in  1915. 

State  normal  schools  of  Wisconsin  having  special  courses  for  the  training  of 

rural  teachers. 


state  normal 
schools. 

Director  of  course. 

Year 
estab- 
lished. 

En- 

roU- 

ment, 

1913-14. 

42 

51 

103 

44 

71 

Number  of  graduates. 

Gradu- 
ates 

In 
1910. 

In 
1911. 

In 
1912. 

In 
1913. 

In 
1914. 

Total. 

teach- 

Inifin 

1913-14. 

Whitewater. . 

0.  A.flchmldt 

1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1912 
1914 

2 

3 
15 

16 

16 

8 

14 

17 
21 
23 
21 
11 

23 
23 
38 
16 
33 

61 
74 
69 
61 
44 

38 

La  Crosse 

J.  R.  Moore 

34 

River  Falls. . . 

Jas.I.  Malott 

122 

Offhkoffh 

E.  E.  Robev 

11 

114 

Stevens  Point 

O.  W.  Neaie 

11 

Platteville... 

J.  C.  Brockert 

Total*. 

•su 

a 

29 

53 

93 

132 

909 

11 

1  Complete  data  not  available. 


>  The  total  number  of  graduates  in  1915  was  149. 


2.  High  schools. — ^In  1913  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  provid- 
ing that  after  July  1,  1915,  all  persons  entering  upon  the  work  of 
teaching  must  have  had  at  least  two  years'  schooling  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary course  and  that  one  of  these  years  must  be  professional 
training.  In  order  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  the  State  when  this  law  should  go  into  effect,  another 
measure  was  enacted  providing  for  the  establishment  of  teachers' 
training  courses  in  certain  high  schools  of  the  State.  The  following 
summary  gives  the  principal  features  of  this  law : 

1.  Any  free  high  school  or  high  school  having  a  course  of  study  equivalent 
to  a  free  high  school  and  having  four  or  more  teachers,  may  establish  a  teach- 
ers' training  course,  except  that — 
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2.  Such  schools  ain  not  be  established  in  counties  already  having  county 
training  schools  for  teachers. 

3.  The  courses  of  study  and  the  qualifications  of  teachers  must  be  approved 
by  the  State  superintendent 

4.  These  courses  must  be  administered  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  nine 
months  during  the  school  year  ending  June  30. 

5.  Any  teacher  employed  to  give  instruction  in  the  professional  work  and 
practice  teaching  shall  be  a  graduate  of  the  advanced  course  of  a  Wisconsin 
State  normal  school,  or  a  school  ofFering  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  the 
course  of  study  offered  in  the  Wisconsin  State  normal  schools,  and  shall,  in 
addition,  present  evidence  of  at  least  two  years  of  successful  experience. 

6u  Such  teacher  must  devote  full  time  to  the  work  of  the  training  course. 

7.  At  least  10  persons  must  elect  to  take  such  course  during  the  current  year. 

8.  The  work  shall  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent  and  reports 
must  be  made  to'  him. 

9.  The  certificate  of  graduation  qualifies  the  holder  to  teach  and  shall,  -upon 
evidence  of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  seven  school  months,  when  counter- 
signed by  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the  training  school 
Is  located,  legally  qualify  the  holder  to  teach  in  that  county  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  when  such  certificate  was  granted,  and  shall  also  be  a  legal 
qualification  to  teach  in  any  department  of  any  State  graded  school  in  that 
county,  the  principalshlp  of  a  State  graded  school  of  the  first  class  excepted. 
Standings  on  certificates  of  graduation  from  an  approved  training  course  may 
be  accepted  by  any  county  or  city  superintendent  in  place  of  actual  examination 
under  certain  conditions. 

10.  If  the  administration  of  such  training  course  meets  the  approval  of  the 
State  superintendent,  the  State  will  aid  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  expended 
for  the  salary  of  the  duly  qualified  and  approved  teacher  employed  in  this 
department  This  special  aid  is  apportioned  as  is  other  special  State  aid; 
that  is,  the  teachers  are  paid  by  the  district  as  other  teachers  are  paid.  The 
amount  as  above  will  be  refunded  at  the  time  of  the  apportionment  of  sx)ecial 
State  aid. 

Under  this  act  27  high  schools  of  the  State  introduced  teachers' 
training  courses  in  the  fall  of  1913a  The  following  table  shows  the 
enrollment  in  these  courses  during  the  year  1913-14  and  the  number 
of  graduates  in  June,  1914.  Since  this  is  the  first  year  the  courses 
were  established,  the  number  of  graduates  is  small.  Only  those  stu- 
dents who  had  finished  or  almost  finished  the  high-school  course 
previous  to  1913  could  complete  the  work  in  one  school  year.  A  few 
of  the  high  schools  had  introduced  a  teachers'  training  course  before 
the  law  was  enacted,  and  for  this  reason  had  a  considerable  number 
of  students  who  were  ready  to  complete  the  work  the  first  year. 

The  annual  appropriation  by  the  State  for  these  courses  in  the 
high  schools  is  ^5,000. 
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Wisconsin  high  schools  in  which  teachers*  training  courses  have  been  estab- 
lished. 


Location  o  schools. 

Counties. 

EnibUment,  1913-14. 

Graduates,  1014. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

ICale. 

Fenala. 

TotaL 

Black  River  Falls.. 

Jackson 

0 
3 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 
2 
0 
2 

1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
3 
2 

20 
13 
41 

8 
22 
20 
24 
13 
15 
30 
13 
21 
11 
30 
19 
10 
30 
25 
30 
27 
10 
14 
23 
30 
27 

0 
21 

20 
10 
-      41 
11 
22 
20 
24 
13 
10 
30 
15 
21 
13 
81 
20 
18 
80 
25 
80 
29 
11 
15 
24 
80 
27 
12 
23 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
15 
0 
0 
8 
3 
1 
0 
5 
1 
0 
0 
3 
8 
1 
8 
00 
17 
1 
3 
3 
5 
4 
7 
1 
0 

Chilton 

Calumet 

Chipp«wa  Falls 

Cranaon. 

Chippewa 

16 

Forest 

Darlington 

Lafiayette 

Dodgevflla 

Iowa 

Ellsworth 

Pierce. 

F^ffrniTnorM.  -.,.,. 

Grant 

1 

Flnrwf^y^. 

Florence 

GalesviUe 

Trempealeau 

Burnett 

Grantsborg 

Qreen  Bay 

Brown 

Havward 

Sawyer 

Jamraon 

Jefferson 

ICayville 

Dodge 

Naftlsvfllo 

Clark 

New  Richmond .... 

St.  Croix 

Omro 

Winnabago 

Plymouth 

Sheboygan 

19 

Rfpon 

Fond  du  Lac 

flhawano. . . 

Ahawano, 

Spooner 

Washburn 

Stoug^ton 

Dane  . 

T^mfii 

Monroe 

Washburn 

Bayfield 

Waakiesha 

Wankasha 

WoBtflald 

Marquette 

Total! 

34 

580 

020 

4 

03 

97 

1  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  1914-15  was  758.    Of  these,  59  were  men  and  809  women.    There 
were  206  graduated— 19  men  and  240  women. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITfAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  August  10,  1916, 

Sm:  In  1910  there  were  in  the  United  States  more  than  thirteen 
millions  of  foreign-bom  men,  women,  and  chUdren,  and  more  than 
fonr-fifths  of  those  coming  in  that  year  were  from  southern  and 
eastern  European  countries  and  other  countries  in  which  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  is  very  lai^e.  Nearly  three  millions  of  these 
foreign-bom  m»i,  women,  and  children  over  10  years  of  age  were 
unable  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  more  than  one  million  six 
hundred  thousand  were  unable  to  read  and  write  in  any  language. 
The  four  years  following  the  census  year  of  1910  added  largely  to  all 
these  classes,  the  average  immigration  for  these  years  being  more 
than  one  million  annually.  The  tide  has  receded  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  but  it  will  probably  attain  its  former  level  and 
more  when  the  war  is  over. 

For  their  good  and  our  own  we  may  not  let  these  people  remain 
among  us  either  as  citizens  or  aliens  without  giving  them  adequate 
opportunity  and  every  proper  inducement  to  learn  the  language  of 
the  countay  and  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
understand,  the  best  in  American  social,  industrial,  and  civic  life. 
A  general  feeling  of  the  importance  of  this  problem  has  given  rise  to 
three  questions: 

1.  What  is  now  being  done  for  the  education  of  those  who 
come  to  our  shores  after  having  passed  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  ? 

2.  What  should  be  done  for  them  ? 

3.  How  can  it  best  be  done  ? 

To  help  toward  the  answer  of  the  first  of  these  questions,  I  recom- 
mend the  publication  of  the  accompanying  manuscript,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  of  the  Division  of  Immigrant  Educa- 
tion in  this  bureau.  Other  manuscripts  intended  to  assist  in  answer- 
ing the  second  and  third  of  these  questions  are  in  preparation  and 
will  be  submitted  for  publication  later. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Chapter  L 
THE  PROBLEM. 


Census  returns  in  the  last  two  decennial  reports  have  brought 
out  with  increasing  force  the  growing  importance  of  the  alien  prob- 
lem.* Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  an  immigrant 
or  the  descendant  of  an  immigrant.  Proximity  to  the  ocean-crosser 
in  point  of  time  is  the  chief  factor  which  fixes  the  position  of  each 
one  in  the  categories  of  the  census  classification. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  it  was  finally  determined  that  English 
should  thenceforth  be  the  language  of  the  land.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  colonial  period  English  had  been  the  language  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  arrivals  from  across  the  sea,  and  it  continued 
so  to  be  for  many  years  thereafter.  Subsequent  arrivals  for  many 
decades  accepted  unquestioningity  the  responsibility  of  learning  the 
language  of  their  adopted  country.  So  long  as  the  newcomers  were 
of  Teutonic  stock  the  problem  of  educating  the  aliens  presented 
no  particular  difficulty.  They  all  came  from  countries  where  learn- 
ing occupied  an  honorable  place  in  the  minds  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  the  problem  of  illiteracy  was  almost  negligible.  In  fact 
in  some  of  the  countries  it  was  only  a  small  proportion  of  what  it 
was  among  the  native-white  population  of  America  at  the  same  time. 

With  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  immigrant  tide,  however, 
when  inmiigrants  began  to  come  from  southern  and  eastern  Exu-ope, 
new  difficulties  presented  themselves.  In  the  decade  1851-1860, 
the  arrivals  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  formed  only  about  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  niunber  of  immigrants.  In  the  following  decade 
this  proportion  had  doubled;  in  another  decade  it  had  doubled 
again;  and  then  for  20  years  it  remained  almost  stationary.  Reduced 
to  figures,  this  means  5  per  cent  in  1851-1860;  11  per  cent  in  1861-70; 
26  per  cent  in  1871-1880;  and  28  per  cent  in  1881-1890.  Then  the 
flood  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe  burst  forth  with  increased 
force,  nearly  doubling  in  the  following  decade;  and  finally,  in  the 
decade  1901-1910,  it  increased  nearly  by  half. 

>  Table  1  ahom  the  numbw  of  foreign-bom  whites,  In  each  State,  together  with  their  per  cent  of  the  total 
popolatloii. 
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This  change  is  shown  schematically  in  the  subjoined  diagram; 

MOKTMtRM   MIO   WtCTtlM  CWIIOPI  |  | 

■OUTHIRN   Alto   CAaTCRN    lUROrt   tiimM 


imSo     isra    I8SO    imq     iv&o     1010 


Thus  in  the  decade,  1891-1900,  well  over  half  the  immigration 
tide  arose  in  the  countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  and  10 
years  later  these  same  countries  were  responsible  for  over  three- 
fourtha  of  our  new  arrivals.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  sense  of  responsibility  for  acquiring  a  facihty  in  the  use  of  English 
changed  inversely  as  the  dumber  of  immigrants  from  the  less  literate 
nations.  In  1890  over  half  the  population  of  one  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Ihial  Monarchy,  from  which  a  considerable  proportion  of 
immigrants  comes,  were  classed  as  illiterate.  Statistics  for  1910  show 
this  figure  still  to  be  over  33  per  cent.  Other  illiteracy  figures  for 
that  eastern  section  of  Europe  range  from  Austria  with  13.7  per  cent, 
Roumania  *-ith  60.6  per  cent,  and  Russia  with  69  per  cent,  to  Servia 
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^th  78.9  per  cent  of  her  population  unable  to  read  and  write  their 
own  language. 

If  it  is  justifiable  to  assume  that  the  literacy  of  the  immigrants 
from  these  countries  is  measured  by  that  of  the  population  of  the 
coimtries,  it  is  evident  that  the  United  States  must  assume  an  addi- 
tional burden  in  return  for  economic  aid  derived  from  their  labor 
in  order  to  raise  these  newcomers  to  the  literacy  level  of  its  own 
people,  which  at  best  is  quite  too  low  even  for  the  native-bom 
whites. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910/  there  were  1,650,361  foreign- 
bom  whites  over  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  or  write  in  any 
language,  a  number  representing  12.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  foreign- 
bom  white  population  of  the  country.^  In  contrast  with  the  illit- 
eracy among  the  native  whites,  3  per  cent,  this  figure  is  disquietingly 
large. 

When  inability  to  speak  English  is  considered,  an  even  more 
serious  situation  is  disclosed,  for  in  1910  practically  three  million 
foreign-bom  white  persons  in  the  United  States  10  years  of  age  and 
over  (to  be  exact,  2,953,011)  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
country.'  While  it  is  true  that  some  of  these  were  merely  sojourners 
in  the  land  who  would  ultimately  find  their  way  back  whence  they 
came,*  it  is  evident  that  during  their  stay  in  the  United  States  they 
are  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country  and  must  be 
held  responsible  for  obeying  these  laws  and  regulations.  Even 
though  they  may  feel  no  personal  need  for  acquiring  English  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  Nation  make  it  imperative  that  this  obli- 
gation be  forced  upon  them.  The  more  these  foreigners  settle  in 
groups  among  their  own  kind,  the  less  likely  are  they  to  learn  English 
of  their  own  accord,  and  the  more  necessary  does  it  become  that 
municipal.  State,  or  National  authorities  begin  seriously  to  consider 
the  problem. 

In  1910  the  2,953,011  foreign-bom  white  persons  in  the  United 
States  10  years  of  age  and  over  who  were  imable  to  speak  English 
represented  22.8  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign-bom  population  of  the 
country.  While  these  are  scattered  throughout  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  they  are  largely  found  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the 
country.  More  than  two-thirds  of  them  are  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  New  Jersey, 
Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  With  the  exception  of  Texas,  the 
States  just  noted  are  all  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

iln  thesabsequent  pa^es  of  this  bulletin  all  figures  relatln:;  to  population,  size  of  oommtinltlfs,  initom(r% 
inability-  to  speak  English,  and  the  like  for  the  United  States  are  based  upon  the  returns  of  the  census  for 
1910. 

s  Forfllitecacy  figures  anion?  foreign-bom  whites  fjr  the  rarious  States,  see  Table  2,  p.  33. 

•For  figures  relating  to  Inability  to  speak  English  among  foretTn-born  whites  ior  the  various  States,  see 
Tables. 

*  From  the  icost  trustworthy  information  available,  this  represents  about  on»>thiid  the  total  number. 
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Each  of  them  has  moru  than  100,000  uou-Engliyh-speaking  foreign- 
ers, with  uiuiibera  ranging  from  10li,000  in  Michigan  to  697,000  in 
New  York.  Whereas  these  States  have  67,6  per  cent  of  the  total 
foreign-bom  white  population  of  the  country,  they  have  73.6  per 
cent  of  those  miable  to  speak  English.  In  other  words,  these  figures 
would  seem  to  strengthen  the  assumption  that  massed  groups  c^ 
foreigners  engeaider  a  disinclination  to  learn  English.  As  numbers 
increase,  the  problem  increases  in  more  than  arithmetical  ratio. 
Census  figures,  which  show  that  the  number  of  persons  unable  to 
speak  Enghsh  increased  1,735,731  between  1900  and  1910,  or  142.6 
per  cent,  as  opposed  to  an  increase  of  29.3  per  cent  in  the  total  uimi- 
ber,  should  therefore  provide  food  for  serious  thought. 

Consideration  of  the  ^e  distribution  of  these  people  suggests  an  even 
more  serious  condition,  tor  of  the  nearly  three  million  who  cannot 
■  use  the  English  language  as  a  medium  of  communication,  2,565,612 
are  over  21  years  of  age,  in  other  words,  well  beyond  the  compulsory 
school-attendance  age  and  therefore  beyond  the  period  when  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  they  are  likely  to  attend  school  in  order 
to  acquire  the  common-school  branches.  Of  the  two  and  cme-4ialf 
million  over .2]  years  of  age  who  can  not  speak  English,  only  35,614 
are  in  school,  a  paltry  1.3  per  cent.'  This  situation  is  shown  graphi- 
cally and  forcefully  in  tho.  following  diagram: 


UNrTEpSTATES&HqOLi^M^ 


)  fftjmber 

'  Attendino 

Sdiool  ^ 

3Si6l4. 


Total  Number     2565,612 
Attending  School     35614 


Il&ndicappcil  by  a  language  disability,  tbcy  not  only  find  barrieia 
in  the  way  of  securing  ready  employment,  but  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  more  or  leas  unserupulous  fellow  countiymcn  who  exploit 
their  language  ignorance,  or  they  become  a  ready  prey  to  tho  agitator 
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of  smooth  speech  and  are  thus  Ukely  to  become  a  menace  to  the  wel- 
fare of  both  Commonwealth  and  Nation. 

The  immediate  significance  of  this  is  suggested  by  a  study  of  the 
per  cent  of  males  of  miUtia  age  (18  to  44  years)  in  New  England. 
The  figures  in  the  following  table  are  represented  graphically  in  the 
diagram  shown  below: 

Total  males  of  militia  age  (18  to  44  years)  in  New  England. 


^  'iflHSPflw 


Niatlve  parentage..... 

N«gTO  and  otMTS.. 

FoKBiga  or  mixed  parentage 
~  "        white 


Number. 


510, 616 

20,271 

356, 42S 

561, 5S5 


Percent. 


34.3 

1.4 

24.4 

30.9 


1.4% 

N£Q  RO  mo 

OTHERS 

10.(111 


DLkOKAM  3.>-Distrft>Qtioii  of  males  of  militia  age  (I^  to  44  years)  in  New  England  acoording  to  nativity 

and  parentage. 

Only  less  striking  are  the  corresponding  data  for  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 

Since  complete  citizenship  should  be  the  ultimate  desire  of  every 
foreigner  who  settles  in  the  country  permanently,  there  is  an  added 
reason  for  putting  the  acquisition  of  the  speech  of  the  land  within 
reach  of  all,  for  according  to  Federal  regulations  abiUty  to  read  and 
speak  English  is  demanded  before  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship may  be  conferred. 


Chapter  IL 

LEGAL  ASPECTS. 


Public  schools  are  universal  throughout  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.  They  have  been  estabUshed  in  response  to  the  deep-seated 
conviction  that  education  is  essential  for  individual  happiness  and 
efficiency,  for  civic  welfare,  and  for  national  prosperity.  This  con- 
viction has  been  embodied  in  constitution  and  statute  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  continuance  of  a  system  of  schools  for  the  people  of  the 
land,  and  to-day  scarcely  a  hamlet  in  the  whole  coimtry  lacks  facilities 
for  providing  the  youth  with  the  means  for  further  material,  intellect 
tual,  and  spiritual  progress. 

'^  People *'  in  the  sense  above,  however,  has  contemplated  the 
American  people.  It  is  only  when  one  realizes  that  not  all  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  are  fimdamentally  American,  with  American 
standards  and  American  ideals,  that  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
United  States  has  a  large  group  of  residents  who  are  not  aflFected  by 
the  educational  organization  estabUshed  by  the  fathers.  Whereas 
the  law  has  safeguarded  the  native  population,  what  provision  does 
it  make  for  assuring  that  the  foreigner  should  have  an  educational 
equipment  comparable  to  that  within  reach  of  the  native  bom,  at 
least  to  the  minimmn  safety  limit  imposed  upon  the  native  popula- 
tion? 

From  the  legal  standpoint,  immigrant  education  deals  with  three 
quite  distinct  groups:  (1)  Children  who  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law  (usually  up  to  14  or  15 
years) ;  (2)  youth  of  both  sexes  between  the  close  of  the  compulsory 
school-attendance  period  and  the  close  of  the  school-age  period  (18, 20, 
or  21  years,  according  to  the  State);  and  (3)  aU  above  the  age  limits 
just  indicated,  who  may  be  termed  adults  from  the  school-age  point 
of  view. 

Children  of  the  first  group  present  no  peculiar  problem.  They 
are  taken  care  of  more  or  less  effectively  by  the  compulsory  school- 
attendance  law,  which  affects  aU  children  alike.  In  communities 
where  the  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law  is  not  altogether 
efficient,  undoubtedly  too  many  escape  entirely,  especially  if  they 
come  in  toward  the  end  of  the  compulsory  period.  Under  a  co- 
operative arrangement  between  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
12 
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commissioners  of  immigration  at  the  ports  of  entry  are  notifying  the 
various  school  authorities  throughout  the  country  of  the  arrival  of 
immigrant  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years  whose  destina- 
tion falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  school  authorities.  Besides 
the  name  of  the  child;  facts  are  furnished  to  f aciUtate  identification. 

In  this  way  the  machinery  will  be  set  in  motion  to  enable  local 
school  authorities  to  learn  almost  inmiediately  of  the  arrival  of  alien 
children  within  their  midst  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  bring  these 
children  into  school  before  they  are  spirited  away  into  unlawful 
employment.  Once  the  law 'lays  its  hands  upon  such  children,  the 
chances  are  good  that  they  can  be  kept  long  enough  to  acquire  at 
least  a  working  knowledge  of  English  and  some  appreciation  of  civic 
life.  Delay  of  even  a  few  months,  however,  may  inmiensely  decrease 
the  chances  of  Americanizing  these  children.  Everything  now 
depends  upon  the  local  school  authorities.  Vigilance  on  their  part 
is  bound  to  result  in  incalculable  good,  while  indiflferenco  dooms  the 
effort  to  failure. 

In  normal  times,  about  160,000  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
16  enter  the  United  States  annually,  80  per  cent  coming  from  the 
non-English-speaking  coimtries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
particularly  from  southern  Italy,  from  Poland,  Hungary,  Russia, 
and  other  adjoining  States.  Unless  these  children  come  early  into 
contact  with  American  ideals  through  the  school  system,  they 
are  likely  to  prove  unfit  for  American  citizenship. 

For  those  who  fall  within  the  second  category,  from  the  close  of 
the  compulsory  school-attendance  period  to  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  school-age  period,  very  little  legislation  is  appUcable.  Massa- 
chusetts forms  a  conspicuous  exception  to  the  general  rule,  since 
for  nearly  30  years  there  has  been  a  law  upon  her  statute  books 
requiring  ilUterate  minors  over  14  years  of  age  to  attend  some  school 
if  they  have  lived  for  a  year  in  a  city  or  town  which  maintains  an 
evening  school,  although  not  until  1898  was  instruction  in  the  EngUsh 
language  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  which  must  be  offered  in  these 
schools.  Beguming  with  1906,  the  standard  of  literacy  was  fixed 
by  legislation,  a  graduated  scale  being  established,  so  that  in  1908 
and  thereafter  literacy  was  interpreted  to  mean  such  ability  to  read 
and  write  as  is  required  for  admission  to  the  fourth  grade.  Five 
years  later  this  was  increased  to  the  completion  of  the  fourth  grade. 

Labor  legislation  of  1909  made  this  law  more  drastic  by  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  any  minor  coming  within  the  purview  of  tliis 
education  law,  unless  he  were  attending  a  pubUc  evening  school. 
Furthermore,  in  accordance  with  State  law,  any  town  may  maintain, 
and  every  city  or  town  in  which  labor  certificates  are  granted  to  20 
or  more  persons  within  a  year  to  whom  this  illiteracy  law  applies. 
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shall  maintaiii  an  evening  school  during  the  following  year.  In  effect, 
then,  this  l^idation  reaches  every  illiterate  minoT  as  defined  above 
between  16  and  21  years  of  age,  emjdoyed  or  unemployed,  married  or 
single,  living  in  a  community  where  evening  schools  are  maintained. 
No  other  State  has  done  so  much  to  eliminate  illiteracy.  At  best, 
however,  many  are  bound  to  escape,  for  according  to  the  most  trust- 
worthy statistics  available  on  March  1,  1916,  for  the  year  1914-15, 
there  were  2^  communities  in  the  State  each  having  over  5,000  in- 
habitants and  over  1,000  foreign-bom  whites  where  no  evening 
schools  were  foimd,  in  one  of  which,  according  to  the  census  returns 
for  1910,  the  foreign-bom  whites  comprised  47  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. More  striking  still  is  the  fact  that  3  of  the  23  communities 
had  over  10,000  inhabitants. 

Connecticut  likewise  has  a  mandatory  provision  in  its  education 
law  for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools,  every  town  having  a 
population  of  10,000  or  more  being  required  to  establish  and  main- 
tain such  schools  for  the  instruction  of  persons  over  14  years  old. 
Furthermore,  in  towns  where  evening  schools  are  found,  illiterates 
between  14  and  16  years  may  not  be  in  employment  save  on  condi- 
tion that  they  have  been  in  regular  attendance  at  evening  school 
during  the  preceding  month. 

New  York,  in  its  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  may  require  all 
persons  between  14  and  16  years  of  i^  who  have  work  certificates 
and  who  have  not  completed  the  elementary  school  course  to  attend 
part-time,  or  continuation,  or  evening  schools,  but  the  hoiposition  of 
this  requirement  is  optional  with  the  community. 

Permissive  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  are 
furthermore  found  in  the  education  laws  of  several  States;  to  wit, 
California,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  Nearly  all  the  soK^ed 
inmiigration  States  are  thus  covered,  Illinois,  the  most  significant 
exception,  reaching  illiterates  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  through 
the  medium  of  labor  legislation.  In  that  State  attendance  at  night 
school  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  passing  the  literacy  test. 

Permissive  legislation,  however,  seldom  accomplishes  its  purpose, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  these  States  in  this  regard 
form  any  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  following  figures  for 
the  principal  immigration  States  (i.  e.,  aU  those  having  over  500,000 
foreign-bom  whites)  will  support  this  assertion: 
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Number  of  evening  tehooU  in  the  principal  immigraiion  States  (i.  e.,  States  tciih  over 

500  fiOO  foreign-bom  trh  ilea) . 


New  York.... 
Penuytvania. 

lUinois 

Masaaehtuetts. 
New  Jwsey... 

Ohio 

Mifitiiptn 


CattfornJa. 


Total. 


Number  of  nrban  oen- 

ten 

,1— 

Number  of 
Uxtiga- 

Number  of. 

evening 
sehoolsln 

boni 

With  ov6r 
2,500  in- 
habitants. 

With  over 

whites. 

1/X»  for- 
eign-bom 
whites. 

1M4-15.* 

2,729.272 

148 

71 

41 

1,436,71» 

263 

127 

42 

1,202.500 

144 

32 

19 

l.OSKOdO 

152 

117 

65 

658,188 

88 

61 

30 

897,243 

139 

40 

20 

595,524 

77 

43 

19 

543, 010 

48 

32 

8 

517.250 

70 

30 

9 

512.569 

73 

88 

19 

1,202 

601 

272 

1  United  States  census,  1910. 

s  Fignrss  up  to  Har.  S,  1916,  firom  data  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Edncatioii,  Division  of  Immigrant 
Edueation. 

While  the  figure  1,000  foreign-bom  whites  gives  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  diyiding  line,  it  appeared  advisable  to  establish  some 
definite  basis  for  differentiation,  and  this  seemed  a  convenient 
division  point.  ,Qne  should  not  conclude  that  every  community 
above  this  limit  has  an  acute  alien  jM^blem,  and  that  in  no  case  below 
tiiis  figure  is  there  crying  need  for  educational  facilities  to  care  for 
ibe  foreign  bom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  foreign  bom 
does  not  give  an  accurate  measure  of  the  need.  Maynard,  Mass., 
wiUi  3,002  foreign-bom  whites  out  of  a  total  population  of  6,390  and 
no  evening  school,  has  a  distinctly  more  serious  problem  to  face  than 
Savannah,  Ga.,  with  3,382  foreign-bom  whites  out  of  65,064,  likewise 
without  an  evening  school,  or  EvansvUle,  Ind.,  with  4,462  foreign- 
bom  whites  out  of  69,647  and  no  evening  classes  for  foreigners.  In 
the  majority  of  instances,  however,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  1,000  foreign- 
bom  whites  in  any  community  deserve  some  ev^ng  school  facilities, 
especially  since  more  than  one  in  five  of  these  on  the  average  will  be 
unable  to  speak  English,  according  to  the  figures  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  at  ihe  time  of  the  1910  census. 

According  to  the  foregoing  table,  about  half  the  cities  (following 
the  census  nomenclature  that  every  community  of  2,500  and  over 
is  classed  as  urban)  covered  by  these  figures  have  as  many  as  1,000 
foreign-bom  whites,  and  less  than  half  of  these  cities  provide  evening- 
school  facilities.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  permissive  legisla- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  offers  slight  guarantee 
that  the  schools  will  actually  be  provided. 

One  may  safely  conclude  that  the  age  group  10  to  14  years  of  the 
foreign-bom  white  population  unable  to  speak  EngHsh,  representing 
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56,405  for  the  whole  country,  will  be  adequately  taken  care  of  by  the 
school  machinery  already  in  existence.  This  conclusion  is  still  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  fact  that  86.1  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign- 
bom  white  population  within  that  age  group  (10  to  14)  are  in  school. 
As  age  increases,  the  foreign-bom  white  child  is  less  and  less  hkely 
to  be  found  in  school.  Linguistic  difficulties  make  it  improbable  that 
he  will  be  found  in  any  of  the  regular  schools,  and  the  table  on  page 
36  shows  that  special  opportunities,  as  measured  by  the  prevalence 
of  evening  schools  in  the  10  States  xmder  consideration,  are  totally 
inadequate.  In  fact  less  than  half  the  communities  in  the  immigra- 
tion States  provide  evening-school  facilities  for  the  alien. 

For  those  of  21  years  of  age  and  over  unable  to  speak  English, 
the  problem  is  acute  and  distressing.  With  2,565,612  foreign- 
bom  white  persons  who  fall  within  this  age  group  in  the  country  in 
1910  suffering  from  this  disabiUty,  ajid  only  35,614  foreign-bom 
white  adults  in  school,  or  1.3  per  cent,  it  is  evident  that  practically 
no  aUen3  are  making  any  systematic  effort  to  acquire  the  English 
language.  Since  it  is  not  certain  that  all  these  35,000  are  drawn  from 
the  non-English-speaking  group,  the  real  facts  are  probably  even 
worse  than  the  figures  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Undoubtedly  present  facihties  are  already  available  for  increasing 
by  manyfold  this  insignificant  number  enrolled  in  school.  The 
successful  campaigns  tmdertaken  in  cities  like  Detroit  and  Syracuse 
imder  the  inspiration  of  the  National  Americanization  Comjnittce 
and  with  the  valued  support  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  justify 
this  assertion.  Unsatisfactory  attendance  upon  evening  classes  is 
partly  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  foreign-bom  population  as 
to  the  facilities  for  education  that  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  This 
can,  of  course,  be  remedied  by  awakening  pubhc  sentiment  to  the 
necessity  of  bringing  these  opportunities  to  the  attention  of  the 
foreigner  through  Americanization  meetings,  citizenship  addresses, 
pubhcity  campaigns  in  the  various  foreign  languages,  and  the  hke, 
but  even  when  all  those  means  have  been  exhausted,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done. 

In  many  instances  education  laws  themselves  need  to  be  changed, 
and  in  some  cases  even  the  State  constitution.  California  is  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  which  mentions  evening  schools  by  name  in  its 
constitution:*  "The  pubhc-school  system  shall  include  day  and 
evening  elementary  schools  and  such  day  and  evening  secondary 
schools    *    *    *.'' 

Missouri  does  this  in  effect  when  it  grants  to  the  general  assembly 
the  right  to  ''establish  and  maintain  free  public  schools  for  the 

^  The  following  material  relating  to  constitutional  and  legislative  provisions  for  evening  schools  is  based 
largely  ux>on  Hood,  W.  R.,  "Digest  of  State  Laws  Relating  to  Public  Education,"  Bureau  of  Education, 
Bulletin  No.  47, 1915. 
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gratuitous  instruction  of  aJl  persons  in  this  Stato  between  5  and  6 
years  of  age  and  over  20  years  of  age/' 

In  some  States  constitutional  provisions  militate  seriously  against 
the  establishment  of  free  evening  schools  for  adults,  xmless  the 
community  is  prepared  to  support  them  entirely  from  its  own 
resources.  This  barrier  operates  indirectly  in  those  States  which 
provide  for  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  residents 
between  certain  ages^  as  in  Colorado.  It  becomes  effective  in  others 
by  implication,  as  in  South  Dakota,  where  the  school  fund  is  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  In  still 
other  States,  the  same  result  is  reached  more  directly  and  positively, 
as  in  the  case  of  Iowa,  where  the  school  ftmd  is  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years.  The  following 
20  States  have  such  limitations:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  constitutions  embodying  these 
provisions: 

Alabama. — ^Art.  XIYj  sec.  256:  The  legislature  shall  establish,  organize,  and  main- 
tain a  fiberal  system  of  public  schools  throughout  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  thereof  between  the  ages  of  7  and  21  years.  The  pubUc-school  fund  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school  children 
of  school  age  therein    *    *    *. 

Arizona. — Art.  XI,  sec.  6:  The  legislature  shaU  provide  for  a  system  of  common 
schools  by  which  a  free  school  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  every  school 
district  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  which  school  shall  be  open  to  all  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years. 

Sec.  8.  The  income  derived  from  the  investment  of  the  permanent  State  school  fund 
and  from  the  rental  derived  from  school  lands,  with  such  other  funds  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law,  shall  be  apportioned  annually  to  the  various  counties  of  the  State  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  of  school  age  residing  therein. 

Arhamas. — Art.  XIV,  sec.  1:  The  State  shall  ever  maintain  a  general,  suitable,  and 
efficient  system  of  free  schools  whereby  all  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  21  years  may  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

Colorado. — ^Art.  IX,  sec.  2:  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  thorough  and  uniform  system  of  free 
public  schools  throughout  the  State  wherein  all  residents  of  the  State  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  21  years  may  be  educated  gratuitously. 

Iowa. — ^Art.  IX,  Part  II,  sec.  7:  The  money  subject  to  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  common  schools  shall  be  dLstributed  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  youths  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by 
the  general  assembly. 

Kansas. — ^Art.  VI,  sec.  4:  The  income  of  the  State  school  funds  shall  be  disbursed 
annually,  by  order  of  the  State  superintendent,  *  *  *  in  equitable  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  and  youth  resident  therein  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21 
years. 

46803**— 16 3 
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Kentucky, — Sec.  186:  Each  county  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  entitled  to  ita 
proportion  of  the  school  fund  on  its  census  of  pupil  children  for  each  school  year. 

Louisiana . — ^Art.  248:  There  shall  be  free  public  schools  for  the  white  and  colored 
races,  separately,  established  by  the  general  assembly,  throughout  the  State,  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years.  *  *  * 
All  funds  raised  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  public  sdioolB,  except  the  poll  tax, 
shall  be  distributed  to  each  parish  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  dilldren  therein 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years. 

Minnesota. — Art.  YIII,  sec.  2:  And  the  income  arising  from  the  lease  or  sale  of  said 
school  land  shall  be  distributed  to  the  different  townships  throughout  the  State,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  sdiolars  in  each  towndup,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21 
years.* 

Mississippi. — Art.  VIII,  sec.  206:  The  common  school  fund  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  several  counties  and  separate  school  districts  in  prox>ortion  to  the  number  of 
educable  children  in  each. 

MonUma, — ^Art.  XI,  sec.  5:  The  interest  on  all  invested  school  funds  of  the  State, 
*  *  *  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  school  districts  of  the  State  in  propOTtioa 
to  the  number  oi  children  and  youths  between  the  agee  of  6  and  21  years,  residing 
therein  respectively. 

Nehratka, — Art.  YIII,  sec.  6:  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  free  instruction  in 
the  common  schools  of  this  State  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years. 

New  Mexico. — Art.  XII,  sec.  1:  A  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools  sufficient 
for  the  education  of,  and  open  to,  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  State  shall  be 
established  and  maintained. 

North  Carolina. — Art.  IX,  sec.  2:  The  general  assembly  *  *  *  dhall  provide 
by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools,  wherein 
tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  agee  of  6  and  21 
years. 

North  Dakota. — ^Art.  IX,  sec.  154:  The  interest  and  income  of  this  fund  *  *  » 
shall  be  fsiithfuUy  used  and  applied  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  State,  and  shall  be  for  this  purpose  apportioned  among  and  between  all  the  several 
common-school  corporations  of  the  State  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each  of  school  age,  as  may  be  fixed  by  law. 

Ohldhoma. — ^Art.  XIII,  sec.  1:  The  legislature  shall  establish  and  mftintAin  a  system 
of  free  public  schools  wherein  all  the  children  of  the  State  may  be  educated. 

Oregon. — ^Art.  VIII,  sec.  4:  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of 
the  income  of  the  common-echool  fund  among  the  several  coimties  of  the  State  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  resident  therein  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  years. 

Souih  Carolina. — ^Art.  XI,  sec.  5:  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  a  liberal 
system  of  free  public  schools  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  ^  and  21  years. 

South  Dakota. — ^Art.  VIII,  sec.  3:  The  interest  and  income  of  this  fund  *  *  » 
^all  be  for  this  purpose  apportioned  among  and  between  all  the  several  public-school 
corporations  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  of  school  age, 
as  may  be  fixed  by  law. 

Wyoming. — Art.  VII,  sec.  8 :  Provision  shall  be  made  by  general  law  for  the  equitable 
distribution  of  such  income  among  the  several  counties  according  to  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  each. 

Sec.  9.  The  l^islature  shall  make  such  further  provision,  by  taxation  or  otherwise, 
as  with  the  income  arising  from  the  general  school  fund  will  create  and  maintain  a 
thorough  and  efficient  s\'stem  of  public  schools,  adequate  to  the  proper  instruction  of 
all  the  youth  of  the  State,  between  the  ages  uf  6  and  21  years,  free  of  charge. 


I 


But,  see  legislative  enactment  infra,  p.  19. 
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State  school  laws  supplement  and  apply  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions. These  are  summed  up  for  the  10  principal  immigration 
States  in  the  following  digest: 

Califomia. — Gltlee  are  generally  administered  under  separate  charter  wherein  are 
defined  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  boards.  In  cities  of  the  fifth  class,  school 
boards  are  granted  general  authority  to  establish  evening  schools. 

lUinois. — ^Night  schools  are  recognized  in  the  child-labor  law.  Attendance  at  such 
schools  is  recognized  as  satisfying  the  provision  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  any  child  between  14  and  16  who  can  not  read  and  write. 

Massadnuetts. — ^Any  town  may  and  every  city  or  town  in  which  there  are  Issued 
during  the  year  of  September  1  to  August  31  certificates  authorizing  employment  of 
20  or  more  ponons  who  do  not  possess  the  educational  qualifications  enumerated  in 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  of  the  State  shall  maintain  during  the  following 
school  year  an  evening  school  for  instruction  of  persons  over  14  years  old  in  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  the  English  language  and  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  industrial 
drawing  (both  free-hand  and  mechanical),  the  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology 
and  hygiene;  and  good  behavior;  such  other  subjects  may  be  taught  as  may  be  de- 
tennined  by  the  school  committee. 

MiMgan, — No  statement,  direct  or  otherwise. 

Minnetota. — School  board  of  independent  district  may  also  provide  for  admission 
of  nonresident  pupils  and  those  above  school  age  and  fix  tuition  of  such  pupils. 

*  *  *  Such  boards  may  also  establi^  and  maintain  evening  schools  for  persons 
ov^er  10  years  old  imable  to  attend  day  school  and  receive  State  aid  for  same. 

New  Jeney. — ^Board  of  education'  of  any  district  may  maintain  evening  schools  for 
education  of  residents  over  12  years  old;  *  *  *  Said  board  may  establish  and 
TTntrntitin  a  pubUc  evening  school  for  instruction  of  foreign-bom  residents  over  14 
years  old  in  the  English  language  and  in  government  and  laws  of  New  Jersey  and  of 
the  United  States;  teachers  in  such  schools  must  hold  special  teachers'  certificates; 

*  *  *  course  of  study  in  such  school  must  be  approved  by  State  board.  Each  dis- 
trict mikmfAtni'Tig  evening  school  or  schools  shall  receive  from  the  State  for  such  school 
or  schools  an  amount  equal  to  that  raised  by  the  district,  such  aid  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  per  year  tac  any  district. 

New  York, — ^Board  of  education  of  each  school  district  and  of  each  city  may  main- 
tain free  night  schools. 

Ohio, — ^Upon  petition  of  parents  or  guardians  of  not  less  than  25  school  children  who 
are  prevented  from  attending  day  school,  the  sdiool  board  in  any  district  shall  organ- 
ize an  evening  school;  teachers  for  such  schools  must  hold  regulariy  issued  teachers' 
certificates;  board  may  discontinue  such  school  when  average  attendance  falls  below 
12;  any  person  over  21  years  old  may  be  permitted  to  attend  the  evening  school  upon 
payment  of  tuition.  The  schools  of  each  district  shall  be  free  to  all  youths  between 
6  and  21  years  of  age  resident  therein. 

Penmylvania, — ^The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  district  of  second,  third,  or 
fourth  class,  upon  application  of  parents  of  25  or  more  pupils  above  14  years,  shall 
open  a  free  evening  school  for  instruction  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  such  other  subjects  as  board  may  determine;  evening  schools  shall  be  kept  open 
for  at  least  4  months  per  year,  20  days  a  month,  and  2  hours  each  evening;  no  student 
shall  be  admitted  unless  employed  during  the  day;  evening  schools  may  be  closed 
when  the  average  attendance  falls  below  15.  Boards  may  admit  persons  under  6 
and  over  21  to  suitable  special  or  vocational  schools. 

Wueomna. — Every  community  of  over  6,000  inhabitants  must  and  every  one  of  less 
than  5,000  may  have  an  industrial  education  board,  a  part  of  whose  duties  shall  be 
the  fostering,  establishing,  and  maintaining  of  evening  schools.  Such  school  must 
be  established  on  petition  of  25  persons  quaUfied  to  attend  sudi  school. 


Chapter  III. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS, 


Some  indication  has  already  been  given  of  the  prevalence  of 
evening  schools  in  the  chief  immigration  States,  in  consequence 
of  the  permissive  legislation  existing  on  their  statute  books.  It  is 
pertinent  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  specific  conditions  under 
which  these  schools  are  actually  administered. 

The  following  information  is  based  upon  questionnaire  returns 
sent  in  by  school  administrative  officers  for  the  year  1914-15.  Inquiry 
from  the  Bureau  of  Education  brought  in  a  wealth  of  valuable 
information  from  almost  all  the  more  important  cities  and  towns 
in  the  country  where  evening  schools  for  foreigners  were  successfully 
maintained.  While  certain  details  have  necessarily  been  omitted, 
the  returns  were  unusually  complete,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  most  significant  characteristics  of  evening-school  manage- 
ment are  embodied  herein. 

SUPPORT. 

Eleven  of  the  States  make  grants  for  evening-scho6l  support, 
to  wit:  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana  (vocational),  Maine,  Min- 
nesota, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  (industrial),  Khode 
Island,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 

Cal\famiii. — ^Eveaing  schools  are  part  of  the  general  school  system.  State  aid  is 
based  upon  average  daily  attendance  in  day  and  evening  schools.  A  day's  attendance, 
two  hours,  in  an  evening  school  is  equivalent  to  a  half -day's  attendance  in  a  day  school. 
Inasmuch  as  the  attendance  unit  in  1914-15  was  worth  $15  per  year  per  pupil,  this 
amounted  to  one-half  of  $15  for  evening-school  attendance. 

Connecticut. — ^To  each  town  supporting  an  evening  Echool  the  State  grants  $2.25 
per  pupil  in  average  attendance,  provided  the  school  has  been  maintained  for  75 
nights  and  a  report  upon  such  school  has  been  rendered  to  the  board. 

Maine. — The  State  i^eimburses  the  city  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
expended  for  salaries  of  teachers,  provided  certain  vocational  subjects  are  also  offered 
in  the  school.  General  evening-school  instruction  is  thus  supported  through  a  rider 
on  the  industrial  education  act. 

Minnesota. — State  grant  is  available  for  evening-school  pupils  between  5  and  21 
years,  provided  they  have  attended  40  nights  or  more.  Only  2  out  of  10  cities  report- 
ing note  any  State  aid,  and  the  amounts  received  in  1914-15  were  $200  and  $2,154, 
respectively.  Schools  are  opened,  however,  to  all  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who 
for  any  cause  are  unable  to  attend  the  public  day  schools. 

New  Jersey. — State  grants  $80  per  teacher  for  each  one  who  holds  a  r^ular  teacher's 
certificate  and  who  teaches  at  least  64  evenings  of  two  hours  each.    There  is  also  a 
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per  capita  allowance  based  upon  attendance.  An  evening  attendance  is  reckoned 
as  a  half-day's  attendance.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  apportioned  from  a  lump  appropria- 
tion, the  per  capita  amount  varies  from  year  to  year.  In  case  the  local  board  so  elects, 
the  State  will  duplicate  the  local  appropriation  for  evening  classes  for  foreign-bom 
residents  in  lieu  of  the  grant  above  noted,  not,  however,  to  exceed  $5,000  annually. 
CompLdnt  is  made  that  this  law  really  provides  aid  for  only  small  communities.  In 
large  sjnstems  it  is  claimed  that  the  city  actually  loses  money  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  law. 

New  York, — ^There  is  no  specific  appropriation  for  ordinary  night  schools,  although 
aid  is  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  number  of  days 
they  teach  under  the  regular  State  grant  system.  For  each  180  days  or  more  taught 
during  the  year  $100  is  allowed,  and  a  night  is  regarded  as  half  a  day.  Purely  voca- 
tional schools  are  aided  on  a  separate  basis. 

Rhode  Island. — State  aid  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  half  the  amount  expended  up  to 
$1,000;  then  $100  for  each  additional  $500  expended  up  to  $3,500.  The  maximum 
amount  in  any  one  case  is  therefore  $1,000.  In  1915  the  State  had  only  $7,000  to  dls- 
tzibute,  however,  so  that  even  this  schedule  can  not  always  be  paid  in  full. 

Washington, — Current  school  funds  of  State  and  county  are  apportioned  among 
the  several  districts  of  the  State  according  to  the  actual  number  of  days'  attendance 
of  all  pupils.  For  the  purpose  of  this  distribution  an  evening's  attendance  in  the 
evening  school  is  counted  as  a  half  day.  Sessions  must  be  two  hours  in  length  and 
there  must  be  no  maximum  age  limit. 

WiscoTiHn. — State  reimburses  city  for  one-half  actual  expenditures  for  evening 
schools  up  to  a  maximum  allotment  of  $3,000,  provided  the  schools  are  maintained 
for  at  least  eight  months  and  that  the  work  is  satisfactory  to  the  State  superintendent 
and  the  State  board  of  industrial  education.  No  tuition  may  be  charged  to  residents, 
and  schools  are  open  to  all  over  14  years  of  age. 

FEES. 

These  schedules  and  most  of  the  following  material  relate  exclu- 
sively to  conditions  in  the  so-called  evening  elementary  schools,  the 
only  classes  where  the  alien  is  likely  to  bo  foimd.  Some  communities 
support  evening  commercial,  high,  industrial,  or  vocational  schools, 
but  these  are  outside  the  Umits  of  the  present  inquiry. 

Fees  in  evening  schools  do  not  amount  to  any  significant  figure, 
although  a  few  less  important  places  report  that  their  school  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  this  source  of  income.  Several  of  the 
States  have  specific  regulations  against  charging  fees  in  the  schools 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  State  grant.  With  relatively  few  excep- 
tions, fees  where  collected  do  not  apply  to  foreigners  learning  English, 
and  in  these  exceptions  the  amounts  are  seldom  burdensome.  Only 
77  schools  out  of  429  report  fees  charged,  and  54  of  these  are  found 
in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  Illinois  these  fees  range  from  50  cents  per  month  to  $2  per 
month  for  a  six  months'  term.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  the 
city  charging  this  higher  figure  no  school  was  opened  in  1915-16 
because  there  was  not  sufficient  enrollment  of  those  willing  to  pay 
this  fee.     Iowa  reports  fees  ranging  from  $1  per  season  to  $5  per 
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season  for  those  over  21  years  of  age.  Massachusetts  cities  charge 
SI  to  $2  per  season,  but  only  for  those  not  subject  to  the  compulsory 
attendance  law.  Michigan  school  fees  range  from  $1  per  season  to 
50  cents  per  week  for  a  five  months'  term.  New  York  charges  in  six 
schools  from  $1  to  $2.  Ohio  reports  from  SI  per  season  to  10  centa 
per  lesson  for  those  over  21  years  of  age,  for  an  87-lesson  term.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  fees  range  from  25  cents  per  season  to  SI  per  month 
for  a  five  months'  term. 

DEPOSITS. 

In  150  communities  deposits  are  required  of  evening-school  pupils, 
usually  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith,  but  sometimes  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee satisfactory  deportment,  return  of  books  loaned,  or  regularity  of 
attendance.  The  fact  that  in  nearly  every  case  reasonable  care  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  will  secure  the  return  of  this  fee  is  sufficient 
warrant  for  these  assertions.  The  most  frequent  attendance  re- 
quirement ranges  from  two-thirds  to  foiu"-fifths  of  the  possible  at- 
tendances, although  in  some  cases  it  is  left  under  the  general  state- 
ment of  ''satisfactory  attendance  and  deportment,''  and  one  town 
goes  80  far  as  to  demand  perfect  attendance  on  condition  of  returning 
50  per  c^nt  of  the  deposit. 

SUPERVISION. 

Evening-school  supervision  is  far  from  being  upon  a  satisfactory 
basis.  It  should  be  as  much  a  specialty  as  the  many  other  phases  of 
school  work  that  are  recognized  as  demanding  expert  supervision. 
Most  of  the  work,  however,  is  still  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
superintendent's  office.  About  one-third  (150)  of  all  the  cities  and 
towns  whose  returns  are  available  report  a  director  for  evening-school 
work,  although  in  certain  cities  this  direction  is  merely  an  added 
function  laid  upon  an  administrative  officer  already  seriously  over- 
burdened. 

Existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  director  of  evening  schools,  as 
found  in  the  returns,  is  not  always  a  dependable  criterion  of  the 
work  done,  for  many  small  communities  report  such  a  director  and 
many  important  places  report  none.  For  example,  a  city  of  over 
250,000  inhabitants,  well  known  for  the  efficiency  of  its  general 
supervision,  in  reporting  no  director  of  evening  schools,  adds  that 
such  schools  are  supervised  by  the  superintendent  and  his  assistant. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  little  borough  of  600  inhabitants  in  the  same 
State,  for  which  a  record  happens  to  be  available,  reports  a  director 
of  evening  schools  whose  duties  include  teaching  ''reading,  \\Titing, 
and  English  work."  It  is  not  difficult  to  judge  betweeji  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  actual  direction  of  evening  schools  in  these  two  com- 
munities. 
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All  varieties  of  duties  are  specified  in  the  returns,  from  "merely 
teaching/'  "merely  providing  classes  for  the  schools/'  "dividing  the 
classes  and  grading  them^"  to  "to  cooperate  with  the  government,  to 
advise  course  of  study,  and  to  study  the  classroom  instruction/' 
One  of  the  most  suggestive  lists  of  specific  duties  is  thus  enmnerated 
by  the  director  of  evening  schools  in  Gardner,  Mass.: 

The  princdpal  actfi  as  director.  He  speaks  before  the  different  clubs  and  societies. 
He  visits  the  pastors  of  the  foreign  churches.  He  interviews  the  overseers  at  the  fac- 
toriee.  He  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  at  the  foreign  clubs,  aiding  in  the  purchase 
of  books,  etc. 

A  most  comprehensive  statement  comes  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a 
city  which  has  made  great  strides  in  its  Americanization  movement: 

This  part  of  our  work  is  in  charge  of  our  Director  of  Immigrant  Education,  who 
prepares  the  outlines,  supervises  the  teaching,  and  conducts  normal  classes  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

From  the  information  at  hand,  it  is  evident  that  effective  super- 
vision, even  as  the  term  is  used  in  connection  with  day-school  work, 
is  practically  negligible  in  evening  schools,  if  the  country  as  a  whole 
be  considered.  Relatively  few  cities  are  attempting  it  at  all,  and 
the  number  attacking  the  problem  effectively  is  insignificant.  Yet 
new  problems  of  organization  and  method  are  presenting  themselves, 
and  these  can  not  be  solved  as  are  those  of  the  day  school,  largely 
because  the  age  Umits  of  evening-school  pupils  cover  a  wider  range 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  school.  Special  training  or  pecuhar  skill 
of  adaptation  is  essential  in  order  to  cope  with  the  unusual  situations 
in  evening-school  work. 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  in  evening-school  classes  are  recruited  very  lai^ely 
from  among  the  day-school  staff.  Many  superintendents  follow 
this  method  from  choice,  and  many  others  from  necessity.  The 
former  assert  that  day-school  teachers  have  already  proved  their 
efficiency,  while  the  latter  accept  such  teachers  reluctantly  and  only 
as  a  last  resort,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  that  evening-school 
work  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  both  day  and  evening  schools. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  nine-tenths  of  the  day  teachers 
are  able  either  physically  or  professionally  to  carry  this  double 
burden,  imder  the  prevaiUng  conditions.  The  conscientious  teacher 
already  spends  too  many  evenings  in  school  work,  for  they  provide 
the  only  available  time  for  the  outside  preparation  ivhich  no  good 
teacher  can  get  along  without. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  advisabihty  of  having  the  teachers  use 
the  language  of  the  pupils,  although  from  the  character  of  the  repUes 
received  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  judgments  are  purely  ex 
cathedra,  and  are  not  based  upon  actual  experience.     Some  super- 
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intcndents  require  this  language  acquaintance;  some  refuse  to 
recognize  it  as  a  qualification  for  appointment;  and  some  are  indiffer- 
ent. Ability  to  speak  the  language  of  the  alien  pupil  is  of  un- 
questioned value  in  organizing  the  classes,  and  it  undoubtedly  tends 
to  establish  a  comfortable  personal  relationship  between  teacher 
and  pupils  if  the  pupils  feel  that  they  can  find  a  sympathetic  listener 
and  helper  in  the  person*  of  the  teacher.  As  far  as  subsequent 
classroom  use  is  concerned,  however,  its  advantage  is  not  so  obvious, 
for  the  prime  purpose  of  the  pupil  is  to  learn  English.  Besides,  in 
a  polyglot  group  of  pupils,  such  language  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  is  practically  impossible. 

The  essential  advantages  of  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  tho 
pupils  in  organizing  the  classes  may  be  secured  through  interpreters, 
utilizing,  for  instance,  the  services  of  steamship  agents,  private  bank- 
ers, and  the  hke,  who  will  be  found  in  almost  every  immigrant  com- 
munity.   This  interpreter  service  should  by  all  means  be  provided 

for  in  some  way. 

CERTIFICATSS. 

So  far  as  may  be  judged  from  available  returns,  only  seven  cities 
have  an  effective  special  certificate  in  vogue  for  teachers  of  classes  of 
immigrants:  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Hoboken 
and  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Cincinnati  and  Middletown,  Ohio.  The  Roches- 
ter requirement  runs  thus:     ^ 

Must  be  gradiiates  of  the  normal  class  for  teachers  of  English  to  foreigners;  must  be 
high-school  graduates  at  least;  must  evince  an  aptitude  for  this  work;  must  be 
familiar  with  methods  and  textbooks. 

Buffalo,  Hoboken,  and  Trenton  require  knowledge  of  the  native 
language  of  the  pupils,  but  in  Buffalo,  at  least,  this  language  test 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  abeyance. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Most  cities  in  California,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  as  well  as  15 
cities  outside  these  States,  demand  the  possession  of  the  regular 
teachers'  certificates.  Five  of  these  cities  are  found  in  Massachu- 
setts, while  the  others  are  scattered  through  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Virginia,  and 

Washington. 

APPOmTllENT. 

Teachers  are  appointed  in  various  ways,  almost  all  methods  being 
represented:  By  the  superintendent,  by  the  board  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  superintendent  or  supervisor,  by  a  committee  of  the 
board,  by  the  principal,  by  the  director  of  evening  schools,  by  the 
supervisor  of  extension  work,  or  by  the  board  of  industrial  educa^ 
tion  (Wisconsin). 
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TRAINING. 

Little  definite  training  for  teachers  of  foreigners  is  yet  under  way, 
yet  the  problems  encountered  in  this  type  of  work  are  certainly  as 
different  from  those  involved  in  ordinary  elementary  and  secondary 
teaching  as  are  those  between  kindergartening  and  ordinary  teach- 
mg.  For  the  year  1915-16  a  few  cities  report  special  training  courses. 
Manifestly,  if  such  courses  are  not  available,  it  is  futile  to  attempt 
to  impose  such  training  requirements  as  a  qualification  for  appoint- 
ment. Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Harris  Teachers' 
College,  St.  Louis,  are  offering  specific  courses  of  training  in  this  field, 
Wilmerding,  Pa.,  offers  a  course  of  training  for  its  teachers  and  insists 
that  the  teachers  of  foreigners  follow  it.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  a 
printed  course  of  study  for  evening  schools,  and  endeavors  by  frequent 
conferences  to  make  sure  that  it  is  scrupulously  followed.  Other 
eities  note  special  meetings  or  conferences  with  evening-school 
teachers:  Rockford  and  East  Chicago,  111.,  Franklin,  Mass.,  Hibbing, 
Minn.,  Garwood,  N.  J.,  Hudson  Falls  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Milwaukee 
and  Superior,  Wis.  Thirty-five  cities  report  lectures  on  immigrant 
education  problems,  but  even  these  reach  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  communities  that  are  conducting  evening  schools  for  foreigners. 

SALARIES. 

In  the  main,  salaries  of  both  teachers  and  principals  in  the  evening 
schools  are  paid  on  the  evening  basis,  although  some  teachers  are 
paid  by  the  hour,  some  by  the  week,  some  by  the  month,  and  some 
by  the  year.  The  distribution  of  the  various  bases  upon  which 
teachers'  salaries  are  paid  in  the  354  places  reporting  on  this  point 
is  as  follows: 

Bans  of  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 

Towns  and  cities  paying  by  the —  Number. 

Hour  (or  period) 41 

Evening 271 

Week *  5 

Month 31 

Year ^6 

Total 354 

Principals'  salaries  are  usually  paid  upon  the  same  basis  as  the 
teachers',  although  in  14  cases  the  basis  is  different,  seven  of  these 
representing  the  principal's  salary  upon  a  monthly  basis  instead  of 
the  hourly  or  daUy  basis  of  the  teachers';  five  representing  a  cor- 
responding ehange  to  the  yearly  basis;  and  two  a  change  from  the 
hourly  basis  prevailing  for  the  teachers  to  the  evening  basis.    These 

1  CouncH  Grove,  Kans.;  Westfldd,  Mass.;  Alpena,  Mich.;  Conneaut,  Ohio;  Burlington,  Vt. 
*  Berkeley  and  Oakland,  Cal.;  Bordentown,  Ridgewood,  and  Teoafly,  N.  J.;  Ogden,  Utah. 

46803°— 16 4 
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few  differences  would  make  the  distribution  basis  for  the  principals' 
salaries  sUghtly  different  from  that  of  the  teachers'  given  just  before. 

Yearly  salaries  for  teachers  range  from  $80  in  the  case  of  Borden- 
town  and  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  to  $500  and  $700  in  Oakland,  Cal.  As 
in  the  case  of  day-school  salaries,  California  heads  the  list,  although 
the  difference  is  not  quite  so  striking  as  these  figures  woxild  seem 
to  indicate  when  one  notes  that  the  evening-school  year  in  the  two 
New  Jersey  towns  is  only  64  nights  as  against  187  in  Oakland. 

The  33  monthly  salaries  range  from  the  Casino  Technical  Night 
School,  a  privately  controlled  school  in  East  Pittsburgh,  with  $15 
per  month  for  three  times  per  week  and  a  nine  months'  term,  and 
Roslyn,  Wash.,  with  three  times  per  week  and  a  four  months'  term, 
to  Tampa,  Fla.,  with  $80  per  month  for  three  times  per  week  and  a 
six  months'  term,  and  Spring  Valley,  111.,  with  $85  per  month  for 
six  times  per  week  and  a  ten  months'  term. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  in  tabular  form  of  the  salaries 
per  evening  of  teachers  and  principals  in  three  groups  of  cities,  ar- 
ranged according  to  population.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
apply  exact  statistical  treatment  to  these  data,  but  the  form  found 
herein  will  probably  be  more  useful  to  the  ordinary  reader.  The 
extremely  wide  variations  go  far  to  vitiate  the  value  of  the  averages, 
but  the  information  is  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable  the  school 
authorities  of  a  given  community  to  estimate  roughly  the  extent 
to  which  the  salaries  in  their  commimity  conform  to  the  practice  in 
other  cities  of  the  same  general  class. 

a 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  principals  according  to  popiiloHon  groups.^ 


Population. 


Teachers'  salaries: 

Average 

Range 

Host  frequent  salary 

Principals'  salaries: 
Average , 

Range 

Most  frequent  salary 


Group  I. 
Over  100,000. 


t2.20  (36  cities). 

SI  to  $3. 
S2.00(  10  cities). 

S3.64  (30  cities). 
S1.50  to  S5.50. 
$4.00  (7  cities). 


Group  n. 
25,000  to  100,000. 


S1.93(Slcltk8). 

SltoS8.60. 
t2.00  (25  cities). 

13.17  (00  cities). 

S1.50  to  16.00. 

13.00  (17  cities). 


Gronp  m. 
10,000  to  25,000. 


S1.85  (82  cities). 

tl  to  13.60. 
12.00  (26  Cities). 

12.70  (51  cities). 

S1.50  to  15.00. 

S2.00  (16  cities). 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  evident  that  on  the  whole  there  is 
a  direct  relation  between  the  size  of  the  conmiunity  and  the  salaries 
of  teachers  and  principals.  There  are,  however,  twice  as  many  cities 
in  Group  II  paying  $3  per  evening  or  more  as  there  are  in  Group  I. 
There  are  also  more  cities  in  Group  III  in  this  category  than  in 
Group  I.  In  some  respects  this  table  does  not  show  actual  maxi- 
mum amounts.  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  example,  a  city  of  the  second 
group,  pays  its  teachers  $3  or  $4  per  evening.  For  tabulating  pur- 
poses this  appears  as  $3.50.     Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  each  has  a 


1  statistics  in  Table  6  represent  in  some  instances  later  information. 
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maximum  principal's  salary  of  $7  per  evening,  but  they  pay  $4  and 
$3.50|  respectively,  as  a  minimum.  In  most  of  the  cities  there  seenis 
to  be  a  fair  relation  between  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  principals. 
Gardner,  Mass.,  presents  the  most  striking  salary  difference;  paying 
its  teachers  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  evening  (appearing  in  the 
table  as  $1),  but  its  principal  $5  per  evening. 

NUMBER  OF  SESSIONS. 

Evening-school  terms  vary  widely  from  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  with 
20  sessions,  1  per  week,  to  Los  Angeles  apd  Oakland,  Cal.,  with  187 
sessions,  5  per  week.  With  such  a  wide  range  and  so  much  varia- 
tion, averages  mean  little.  Some  of  the  more  significant  facts  will  be 
apparent  from  the  subjoined  table: 

Number  ofHSgwms  in  evening-achooi  tenrif  1914-15 — Range  of  sessions. 


Population. 

Group  I. 
Over  100,000. 

Group  n. 
25,000  to  100,000. 

Group  III. 
10,000  to  25,000. 

rft{«M  rAnorHnjr.. . . . , 

43 

83 

Over  90  sessioDSy  9 

70-90  sessioDSy  24 

Less  than  70  sessions,  10 

102 

79 

Over  90  sessions,  22 

60-90  sessions,  59 

Less  than  60  sessions,  21 

113 

AY€rae9  number  of  WNSf i'vis . 

69 

CItJflS  renort*f»K r ,  r 

Over  80  sessions,  13 
4&-80  sessions.  78 

Less  than  40  sessions,  22 

As  might  be  expected,  the  larger  cities  as  a  rule  have  the  longer 
evening-school  sessions,  but  certain  similarities  are  apparent  in  the 
returns  for  particular  States,  largely  due  to  the  operation  of  State 
laws.  In  California,  for  example,  the  session  varies  in  the  main 
between  140  and  187  evenings,  for  in  that  State  the  evening-school 
term  is  practically  coextensive  with  that  in  the  day  schools.  In 
Connecticut  the  number  is  almost  tmiformly  75  sessions  per  year,  for 
that  is  in  pursuance  of  the  State  law  bearing  upon  the  subject.  New 
Jersey,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  upon  a  64-session  year  as  one  of  the 
conditions  for  sharing  in  the  grant  for  evening  schools;  hence  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  in  that  State.  Massachusetts,  despite  its  advanced 
position  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  attendance  for  illiterates 
beyond  the  compulsory  school  age,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  to 
provide  for  a  minimum  number  of  sessions.  As  a  result,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  Massachusetts  cities  are  below  the  average  of  their 
population  class,  as  indicated  in  the  table  just  above,  for  the  num- 
ber of  sessions  of  their  evening  schools. 

EVENINGS  PER  WEEK. 

The  number  of  sessions  per  week  varies  from  one  to  six,  with  three 
as  the  most  frequent  number.  FoUowing  will  be  found  the  number 
of  cities  reporting  on  this  point,  classified  according  to  the  number 
of  sessions  per  week. 
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Classification  of  cities  according  to  number  of  evening-school  sessions  per  week. 

Cities  having  evening  school —  atlsB. 

One  night  per  week 5 

Two  nights  per  week 64 

Three  nights  per  week 175 

Four  nights  per  week 102 

Five  nights  per  week 38 

Six  nights  per  week *  2 

Total 376 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  distribution  of  frequency  of  evening- 
school  sessions  per  week  approximates  the  curve  of  normal  distribu- 
tion. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  size  of  city  has  relatively  little 
effect  on  this  feature. 

SESSION  NIGHTS. 

Monday  is  by  all  odds  the  most  popular  night  for  evening-school 
sessions.  Of  376  cities  reporting  on  this  pomt,  335  have  evening 
school  on  Monday.  Most  of  the  possible  evening  combinations  are 
found  in  the  returns.  The  most  frequent  combination  is  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  found  in  86  cities,  closely  followed  by  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  which  occurs  in  80  cities.  Below 
will  be  f  ouAd  all  the  combinations  chosen  by  1-8  or  more  cities,  with 
the  number  of  cities  choosing  each  combination: 

Evening  combinationSy  with  number  of  cities  adopting  each. 

Cities. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 86 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 80 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday 44 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday 38 

Tuesday,  Thursday 23 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday 20 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Thiursday 18 

Scattering 67 

Total 376 

HOURS  OF  SESSIONS. 

Evening-school  sessions  are  held  at  various  times,  almost  any 
combination  of  hours  being  obtainable  from  6  o'clock  in  the  evening 
until  half  past  10.  One  community,  Ely,  Minn.,  which  runs  its 
evening  schools  in  shifts  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mine 
workers,  has  one  group  from  4  to  6  in  the  afternoon  and  the  other 
from  7  to  9  in  the  evening.  From  7.30  to  9.30  is  the  commonest  hour, 
146  (out  of  428  commimities  reporting  on  this  point)  having  evening- 

1  ChiUioothe,  Ohio,  and  Spring  Valley,  III.  In  neither  case  does  any  individual  have  six  nl^ts  of  work. 
In  Spring  Valley  it  Is  either  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  or  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  In 
Chitllcothe  each  pupil  has  from  one  to  three  nights  per  week  according  to  subjects  elected.  In  this  latter 
city  there  is  a  relatively  small  alien  population. 
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school  sessions  at  that  period.  This  is  closely  followed  by  the  7  to  9 
period,  which  is  found  in  122  cities  and  towns,  and  the  7.30  to  9 
period,  in  58  communities. 

Whatever  the  time  of  meeting  may  be,  the  two-hour  session  is  very 
common,  323  out  of  428  reporting  it.  If  the  74  cities  having  a  session 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  are  eliminated  from  the  others,  the  residue 
scattered  all  along  between  one  and  four  hours  is  practically  negligible. 
Three  commimities  report  one-hour  sessions,  and  one.  Spring  Valley, 
ni.,  reports  a  four-hour  session. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS. 

A  few  cities  report  summer  sessions  for  aliens:  Los  Angeles  and 
Oakland,  Cal.;  Saginaw  (west  side),  Mich.;  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.; 
Akron,  Ohio  (Y.  M.  C.  A.);  Cokeburg,  Pa.  (Ellsworth  Collieries  Co.). 

In  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  this  was  a  day  session,  opening  iq  July  and 
closing  in  August,  Oakland  ran  its  classes  iq  the  evening  from  June 
6  to  July  28.  This  gives  Oakland  practically  52  weeks  of  evening 
school,  for  the  summer  session  bridged  the  gap  between  the  close  of 
the  regular  evening-school  session,  Jime  2,  and  the  opening  of  the 
new  school  year  on  July  29. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  likewise  reports  a  day  session  for  aUens  begin- 
ning July  6  and  continuing  for  six  weeks.  Akron,  Ohio,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
with  its  simimer  school  for  ahens,  also  rounds  out  a  52- week  year  for 
evening  work,  with  four  sessions  per  week.  In  Cokeburg,  Pa.,  the 
evening  classes  during  the  summer  were  classes  in  sewing  for  married 
foreign  women. 

Lack  of  funds  prevented  New' York  City  from  conductmg  its  even- 
ing classes  in  English  for  foreigners  in  the  summer  of  1915.  These 
classes  had  been  very  successful  in  1913-14,  the  attendance  record 
in  that  year  having  been  83.6  per  cent,  as  opposed  to  71.7  per  cent 
for  the  regular  winter  session. 

Summer  sessions  for  foreigners  seem  especially  desirable j  for  the 
summer  months  are  the  period  of  greatest  immigration.  With  the 
short  evening-school  term  (frequently  closing  in  March  or  even 
earlier),  the  first  weeks  of  the  foreigner's  sojourn  in  the  new  land 
pass  by,  and  a  certain  tactical  advantage  is  lost.  Before  fall,  the 
novelty  has  worn  off,  the  early  enthusiasm  has  been  spent,  language 
adjustments  have  been  made,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  bring  before 
the  foreigner  the  necessity  of  getting  into  touch  with  our  language 
and  our  institutions. 

OTHER  SESSIONS. 

Racine,  "Wis.,  reports  a  continuation  school  in  the  afternoons 
during  the  r^ular  school  year,  which  was  attended  by  unemployed 
and  night  workers.     Dunldrk,  N.  Y.,  conducted  a  special  day  session 
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for  aliens,  which  was  held  during  the  r^ular  day-school  hours  in 
the  high-scho(J  huilding.  This  class  was  composed  of  a  nnmher 
of  foreigners  over  the  age  of  20  and  up  to  50,  who  were  not  working 
and  who  were  glad  to  seize  this  opportuuoity  of  furthering  their  knowl- 
edge of  English.  The  class  continued  during  a  dull  industrial  period 
(Feb.  1  to  Apr.  1)  as  an  offshoot  of  the  regular  evening  classes. 

PUBUCITY  METHODS. 

Evening-school  authorities,  taking  the  coiontry  as  a  whole,  do  not 
yet  seem  aUve  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  their  schools  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  whom  they  ought  to  reach.  Too  frequently 
a  hit-or-miss  plan  is  followed^  if  indeed  pubhcity  is  not  neglected 
altogether.  "We  only  advertise  through  the  public  press,"  which 
fairly  typifies  the  attitude  characteristic  of  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant immigration  States,  is  unfortunately  more  than  many  a 
community  attempts  to  do.  Evening  classes  for  foreigners  are  chiefly 
intended  to  teach  English,  yet  too  frequently  the  only  notices  of  such 
classes  are  pubUshed  exclusively  in  English.  What  is  the  chance 
that  the  non-English-speaking  foreigner  will  profit  by  such  a  notice, 
whether  on  bulletin  board  or  in  the  public  press?  Where  no  foreign- 
language  paper  is  issued  in  the  town,  it  is  possible  to  have  notices  in 
the  foreign  tongues  inserted  in  the  American  newspaper  (Ithaca, 
N.  Y.).     Too  httle  use  is  made  of  the  foreign-language  press. 

Many  cities  and  towns  report  that  they  are  using  posters  in  the 
foreign  language  to  advertise  their  schools.  From  internal  evi- 
dence, it  is  apparent  that  most  of  these  places  refer  to  the  use  of  the 
"America  First,"  poster  which  was  sent  out  for  the  first  time  in  the 
fall  of  1915  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  A  few  communities, 
however,  note  the  use  of  such  foreign-language  posters  before  this 
present  year  (notably  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  and  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.).  Posters,  are  placed  in  ''stores,  meat 
markets,  pool  rooms,  saloons,  and  factories"  (Madison,  Wis.),  on 
electhc-Ught  poles  (Milwaukee,  Wis.),  and  in  street  cars  (Jackson, 
Mich.). 

Cooperating  committees  of  foreigners  are  called  upon  in  a  few 
instances  to  encourage  evening-school  attendance,  but  this  means  of 
pubUcity  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  neglected.  Neighborhood 
centers  in  pubhc  school  buildings  are  surprisingly  few.  One  super- 
intendent, who  fortunately  is  not  typical,  expresses  himself  very  for- 
cibly on  this  point:  '^We  do  not  encourage  foreigners'  societies  to 
meet  in  school  buildings.  Our  school  buildings  are  for  Americans 
only." 

Children  in  the  public  schools  are  frequently  used  as  messengers 
to  carry  invitations  to  parents  and  other  adult  members  of  their 
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households^  CSiicago  haying  distributed  400,000  handbills  by  this 
means  in  1914-15.  Church  cooperation  is  utihzed  to  some  extent. 
In  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  instance: 

Ajmomncements  are  made  in  all  the  churches  and  Sunday  schocda,  being  especially 
emphasized  in  Catholic  chuiches  by  request  of  the  bishop.  Announcements  are  also 
made  in  day  public  and  parochial  schools.  Circular  letters  are  sent  to  employers^ 
labor  organizations,  foreigners'  clubs  and  societies,  and  civic  clubs. 

In  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  "notices  are  put  in  all  the  pay  rolls  in  the  city.'' 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  employs  a  home  visitor,  while  certain  Pennsylvania 
towns  (Cokeburg,  East  Pittsbui^h,  and  Ford  City)  have  a  personal 
house-to-house  canvass  made  by  visitors  who  speak  the  language 
of  the  foreigners. 

So  far  as  is  known  seven  cities  and  towns  in  the  country  (Boston 
and  Waltham,  Mass.,  Providence  and  Warren,  R.  I.,  and  Manitowoc, 
Superior,  and  Two  Rivers,  Wis.)  utilize  the  moving-picture  'theaters 
to  show  slides  announcing  their  evening  schools. 

In  Boston — 

.peeters  are  placed  on  the  dashboards  of  electric  cars.  Motion-jHcture  establishments 
announce  the  opening  of  evening  schools,  local  and  foreign  newspapers  are  used  in 
gaining  publicity,  individual  principals  circulate  notices  and  handbills  printed  in 
the  various  languages,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  sdl  existing 
agencies  that  are  interested  in  the  training  of  immigrants  for  citizenship. 

The  extensive  and  successful  pubUcity  campaigns  carried  on  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  significant  of  what  can  be 
done. 

Detroit  is  a  typical  immigration  city.  Attracted  by  the  lure  of 
heavy  demands  for  labor  and  good  wages,  foreign  workmen  had 
flocked  there  by  the  scores  of  thousands.  Business  men  were  quick 
to  recognize  the  need  for  Americanizing  these  people,  and  they 
wisely  tiuned  to  the  evening  schools  as  the  means  for  accomplishing 
this  purpose.  Backed  by  the  chamber  of  commerce^  a  city-wide 
campaign  was  opened,  with  cooperation  of  all  availj^ble  forces  as  the 
watchword.  Employers  of  labor,  churches,  priests  and  pastors, 
munieipal  departments,  social  and  philanthropic  organizations,  em- 
ploymeKit  agencies,  dubs,  neighboring  educational  authorities,  inter- 
ested individuals,  the  foreign-language  and  the  En^ish  pr^s,  all 
polled  together.  As  a  first  result,  an  increase  of  153  per  cent  in  the 
registratkm  of  evening  schools  was  reported.  It  is  yet  too  early  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  effects  of  this  campaign.  Such 
initial  success,  however,  is  a  harbinger  of  greater  effectiveness  for  the 
future.* 

1-   —  —      --  —  -  —  ----     —  -■  —  -     ^ — ^ 

1 "  A.mericaiiiiiDg  aCIty/'  a  pampblet  prepared  for  tbe  Bureau  of  Education  for  general  distribution, 
ooDtaiBs  ao  aeoouiit  of  the  Detroit  campaign. 
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COOPERATION  WITH  NATURALIZATION  AUTHORITIES. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  urging  the  schools  to  greater 
efforts  in  reaching  apphcants  for  naturalization  and  in  gathering 
them  into  the  evening  school.  A  few  places  send  the  regular  truant 
officer,  armed  with  the  Government  blanks,  to  the  homes  of  appli- 
cants for  naturalization.  These  applicants  are  thus  urged  through 
personal  solicitation  to  attend  the  night  school.  Ninety  days,  how- 
ever, is  far  too  short  a  time  to  accomplish  much  with  either  English 
or  citizenship  instruction.  Some  means  must  be  devised  of  catching 
these  prospective  citizens  earlier.  School  authorities  are  certainly 
derelict  in  looking  up  even  these  applicants  for  citizenship.  Only 
213  cities  out  of  438  reporting  on  this  point  make  any  definite  effort 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  applicants  for  naturalization,  and  these 
returns  cover  practically  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country  which 
have  evening  schools  for  foreigners.  Some  (132)  state  definitely  that 
they  do  nothing  along  this  line,  while  the  others  (93)  fail  to  report. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  they,  too,  are  doing  nothing. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  bring  about  a 
closer  cooperation  between  the  naturalization  courts  and  the  schools, 
results  are  still  far  from  satisfactory.  Fewer  than  20  per  cent  of 
these  438  cities  report  any  recognition  Accorded  English  and  civics 
classes  by  naturalization  clerks.  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  school 
authorities  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  naturalization  clerks  in 
recognizing  school  work  is  somewhat  striking.  Some  confess  frankly 
that  they  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject,  while  others  disregard 
the  question,  the  inference  naturally  being  that  they  are  not  in  touch 
with  this  court  procedure. 

Los  Angeles,  on  the  other  hand,  has  developed  a  imique  cooperation 
with  the  naturalization  courts.  Every  applicant  who  attends  a 
citizenship  class  and  meets  a  certain  scholastic  standard  is  given  a 
certificate  which  is  recognized  by  the  naturalization  court.  Period- 
ically a  formal  welcome  is  given  to  the  new  citizens  under  the  auspices 
of  the  courts,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  board  of  education  and 
civic  and  patriotic  organizations.  With  the  judge  of  the  court  as 
presiding  officer,  each  naturalization  applicant  is  called  up  indi- 
vidually and  is  publicly  awarded  his  certificate  of  citizenship. 

There  is  need,  however,  for  wider  cooperation  between  the  courts 
of  naturalization  and  the  schools,  for  the  schools  can  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  court  officials  if  an  effective  plan  of  cooperation  can 
only  be  evolved. 

The  citizenship  reception  in  Philadelphia,  May,  1915,  at  which  the 
newly  naturalized  citizens  were  addressed  by  President  Wilson,  is 
still  fresh  in  people's  minds.  Other  cities  have  likewise  done  their 
part  in  holding  similar  gatherings  to  welcome  the  new  citizens,  and 
in  giving  them  some  realization  of  the  solemnity  of  the  step  they  are 
taking. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Table  1. — Foreign-hem  white  popukUionf  by  States ^  with  per  cent  cf  total  white  popu- 
lation^ census  of  1910, 


states. 


United  States 

Nev  York 

PennsylTania 

minois 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Califoniia 

Wisconsin 

Connecticut 

Iowa 

Washington 

Texas 

Mis»>uri 

Rhode  Island 

Nebraska 

Tndi«na. 

North  DakoU.... 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Maine 

Maryland 

Oregon 


Number. 


lu|  34dj  d4o 


2, 

1, 
1, 
1, 


729,272 

436,71^ 

202,560 

051,050 

658,188 

597,245 

595, 524 

513,010 

517,250 

512,560 

328,750 

273,4^1 

211,197 

230,984 

228,896 

178,025 

175,865 

159,322 

156,158 

155,190 

126,851 

110,133 

lOi,  174 

108,001 


Per  cent. 


16.3 


30.4 
19.3 
21.8 
31.6 
26.9 
12.8 
21.4 
26.4 
22.9 
22.1 
20.9 
12.4 
21.7 

7.6 

7.3 
33.4 
14.0 

6.0 
27.4 

8.3 
16.2 
14.0 

9.8 
15.7 


States. 


Number. 


Percent. 


South  Dakota 

New  Hampshire 

Montana 

Utah 

West  Virginia 

Louisiana 

Vermont 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Kentucky 

Florida 

Wyoming 

Vlreinla 

District  of  Columbia 

New  Mexico 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Nevada 

Delaware 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

MJflsbsippl 

South  Carolina 

North  Carolina 


100,628 
96,558 
91,644 
63,393 
57,072 
61,782 
49,861 
46,824 
40, 427 
40,084 
40,053 
33,842 
27,118 
26,628 
24,351 
22,654 
18,956 
18,459 
17,999 
17,420 
16,909 
15,072 
9,389 
6,054 
5,942 


17.8 

22.5 

25.4 

17.3 

4.9 

6.5 

14.1 

27.3 

12.7 

2.8 

2.0 

7.6 

19.3 

1.9 

10.3 

7.4 

1.5 

1.1 

24.2 

10.2 

1.5 

1.1 

1.2 

.9 

.4 


Table  2. — Illiteracy  among  foreign-bom  whites y  with  per  cent  of  total  foreign-horn  white 

population^  census  of  1910. 

[Figures  for  10  years  of  age  and  over.] 


States. 


Number. 


United  States 

NewYork 

Pennsylvania. , . . 
Massachusetts. . . . 

Illinois 

New  Jersey 

Texas 

Ohio 

Michigan 

California 

Connecticut 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Rhode  Island 

Virginia 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Iowa , . . . 

Maine 

Colorado 

ITATiyM 

ArlBona 

New  Hampshire. . 
WeetVirghiia.... 
Nebraska 


1,660,361 


362,065 
279,668 
129,412 
117,571 
93,551 
67,295 
66,887 
54, 113 
50,292 
49,202 
43,662 
40,627 
29,781 
25,639 
22,681 
18,300 
16,894 
14,394 
13,897 
13,787 
13,768 
13,485 
13,075 
12,264 


Percent. 


12.7 


13.7 
20.1 
12.7 
10.1 
14.7 
30.0 
11.5 

9.3 
10.0 
15.4 

8.7 

7.6 
17.3 

0.2 
10.1 
11.7 

6.8 
13.7 
11.8 
10.5 
31.6 
14.5 
23.9 

7.1 


States. 


Louisiana 

Maryland 

Washington 

North  Dakota 

Montana • 

New  Mexico 

Vermont 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

Florida 

Delaware.., 

Kentucky 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Alabama 

District  of  Columbia. 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Mississippi 

Nevada 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Number. 


12,085 

12,047 

11,233 

9,474 

8,445 

5,580 

6,239 

«,120 

4,896 

3,828 

3,636 

3,390 

3,359 

3,300 

2, 742 

2,548 

2,063 

1,944 

1,488 

1,466 

1,364 

1,344 

875 

477 

399 


Percent. 


24.0 

11.9 

4.8 

6.3 

9.4 

31.0 

13.1 

6.1 

5.0 

9.8 

6.9 

10.6 

19.8 

8.3 

6.9 

9.7 

11.3 

8.2 

8.3 

8.9 

15.1 

7.6 

6.0 

8.3 

6.8 


33 


34 
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Table  3. — Inability  to  speak  English  among  foreign-bom  whites ^  with  per  cent  of  total 

foreign-bom  white  population^  census  of  1910. 

[Figures  for  10  years  of  age  and  over.) 


States. 


Number. 


United  States ,    2, 953,  OU 


New  York 

Pennsylvania... 

ininofs 

Massachusetts... 

Ohio 

New  Jersey 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

'Ulf>h<pttTi 

Minnesota 

California 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Rhode  Island . . . 
North  Dakota... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Weet  Virginia. . . 
New  Hampslkire. 

Washington 

Arizona 

Colorado 


597^012 

466,825 

2M,557 

171,014 

163,722 

1.W,  S61 

125,765 

120,665 

102,286 

«0,S50 

74,706 

64,201 

40,731 

37, 747 

37,169 

36,961 

33, 491 

29,519 

2S,358 

27,461 

26,783 

2%  568 

25,072 

22,610 


Per  cent. 


22.  S 


22.7 
33.6 
22.8 

ia.8 

28.3 
94.2 
56.0 
34.0 
17.6 
16.8 
14.8 
90.1 
S6.2 
16.0 
13.8 
21.5 
22.3 
17.1 
21.5 
50.3 
28.8 
10.9 
57.3 
18w4 


States. 


Maine 

South  Dakota 

Maryland 

Florida 

Montana 

Oregon 

New  Mexico 

liouisiana 

Vermont 

Utah 

Oklalionia 

Wyoming 

Idaho 

Delaware 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Nevada 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Tennefwee 

Mississippi 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

North  Carollna 

Sooth  Carolina 


Nomber. 


19,589 

18,486 

17,544 

U,049 

13,718 

13,  r>31 

11, 776 

11,547 

8,342 

8,129 

7,975 

5,970 

6,806 

4,824 

3,983 

3,816 

8,557 

3,028 

2,741 

1,648 

1,491 

1,349 

9S3 

779 

447 


Percent. 


18.6 
18.8 
17.4 
43.7 
15.3 
13.4 
55.5 
23.9 
17.5 
13.1 
90.4 
32.0 
14.7 
28.5 
15.5 

9.0 
90.0 
16.0 
16.7 

9.9 
16.5 

&7 

6.5 
13.6 

7.0 


Table  4. — Sdkool  attmdance  among  foreignrhom  tnhiteSy  hy  age  groups^  census  1910. 


States. 


United  Stotes. 

New  York 

Pvinsylvania 

Massachusetts 

Illinois 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Michigan 

California 

Connecticut 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Rhode  Island 

Texas 

Washington 

Nivth  Dakota 

Miisouri 

Maine 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Kansas 

South  Dakota 

Oregon 

Vermont 

Arizona 

Montana 

Utah 

West  Virgfaiia. 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Virginia 

District  of  Columbia 

New  Mexico 

Idaho 

Alabama 


Total 
number. 


651,506 


187,034 
09,257 
57,409 

50,451 

35,001 

26, +12 

25  281 

19,203 

17,563 

17,460 

15,889 

10,285 

10,176 

9,679 

9,494 

7,834 

7,165 

6,755 

5,927 

6,528 

5,eiQ2 

5,210 

6,015 

4,538 

3,644 

3.416 

3.380 

2,783 

2,716 

2,520 

2.2.'50 

1,8.38 

1.718 

1,554 

1.334 

1,195 

1.166 

1,128 

897 


10  years  of 

age  and 

•ver. 


446,745 


15  years  of 
age  and 
ever. 


188,953 


21  years  of 

age  and 

o^er. 


131,541 

45,64» 

40,404 

32,402 

23,016 

16,987 

17.874 

13,406 

11,536 

12,574 

10,397 

7,183 

7,714 

6,883 

7,326 

5,128 

4,871 

4,573 

4,090 

3,780 

3,827 

3.865 

3,328 

3,168 

2,766 

2,407 

2,248 

1,886 

1.906 

1,796 

1,448 

1,209 

1,201 

1,152 

938 

886 

772 

819 

622 


43,409 
10,804 

14,117 
9,153 
6,036 
4,342 
5,328 
4,716 
3,n7 

2,934 
1,746 
9,200 
9,348 

2,in3 

1,549 

1,409 

1,735 

1,261 

1,419 

996 

1,179 

1,091 

1,066 

1,105 

090 

664 

423 

697 

699 


846 

376 
434 
314 
897 
343 
823 
187 


35,614 


9,603 

2,894 

2,976 

3,463 

1,766 

1,184 

1,3.57 

1  146 

090 

1,640 

1,039 

479 

413 

564 

535 

567 

340 

671 

3<S 

509 

150 

537 

430 

2S8 

360 

949 

70 

37 

16t 

189 

80 

91 

84 

101 

78 

16t 

20 

81 

44 
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Tablk  4. — Sehool  Qitendance  among  foreignrhom  whites,  by  age  groups,  census  1910 — 

Contmued. 


States. 


Kentucky 

Tenneeaee 

Wyoming 

Geocsift 

Detoware 

ArlcBiiaae 

MiarisBippi.... 
North  (Molina 

Nevada 

SoQth  CaroLbia 


Total 
namber. 


896 
839 
8i8 
721 
627 
539 
371 
302 
283 
222 


10  years  of 

age  and 

over. 


631 
622 
538 
536 
417 
392 
265 
232 
197 
163 


15  years  of 

age  and 

over. 


274 

236 

166 

206 

88 

152 

98 

88 

88 

54 


21  years  of 

age  and 

over. 


121 
51 
47 
55 
28 
43 
26 
18 
24 
13 


Table  5. — Foreign-bom  whites:  Number  unable  to  speak  English,  illiterate,  and  attend- 
ing school,  by  age  groups  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  census  1910. 


AfBlimita. 


10  yeara  and  over 
15  yean  and  over 
llyeaaaadovw 


Ubable 
toepealc 

niiterate. 

2,963,011 
2,806,606 
2,665,612 

1,660,361 
1,667,677 
1,546,536 

Attending 
school. 


446,745 

138,253 

35,614 


The  large  majority  of  those  unable  to  speak  English  and  the  illit- 
erate are  found  in  the  "  over  21  years  of  age ''  group.  The  number  in 
the  same  group  attending  school  is  almost  insignificant. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington^  Augicst  21^  1916. 

Sir:  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 

the  Bureau  of  Education  the  report  of  the  survey  of  State  higher 

educational  institutions  of  Iowa,  made  under  my  direction  for  the 

Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  by  the  following  committee  ap- 

i>ointed  by  me  for  that  purpose : 

Dr.  James  R.  Angell,  dean  of  the  faculties  of  Uberal  arts,  Hterature,  and 
science  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Liberty  H.  BaUey,  formerly  director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  president  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Raymond  M.  Hughes,  president  of  Miami  University. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics.  Bureau  of  Education. 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education,  Bureau  of  Education 
(chairman). 

This  report  and  the  conclusions  in  the  form  of  constructive  recom- 
mendations were  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the 
survey  conmiittee  and  approved  by  me. 

The  publication  of  this  and  reports  of  somewhat  similar  surveys 
made  by  this  bureau  should  tend  toward  the  establishment  of 
more  definite  standards  in  the  various  fields  of  education  and  the 
formation  of  certain  national  policies  which  may  gradually  be 
adopted,  always  of  course  with  necessary  local  modifications, 
throughout  the  country. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Sechbtart  of  the  Interior. 
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STATE  HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1915,  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Education  requested  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  in  the  preparation  of  a  budget  for  the  three  State  higher 
institutions  under  the  board's  control.  The  invitation  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  in  addition  to  rehearsing  the  recent  history 
of  the  Iowa  State  institutions  and  suggesting  the  matters  on  which 
advice  was  desired,  stated  specifically : 

That  the  State  board  of  education  has  no  desire  to  reopen  the  coordination 
question  in  the  sense  of  combining  the  colleges  of  engineering  and  home 
economics  as  organized  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  or  the  abandonment  of  the  college 
courses  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  but  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Education  would  like  to  know  whether  it  would  be  possible,  without  resorting 
to  such  radical  action  as  mentioned  above,  to  reduce  duplications. 

It  was  the  board's  expectation  that  the  necessary  examination  of 
the  institutions  and  study  of  their  needs  might  be  made  during 
the  academic  year  1914-15. 

The  importance  of  the  task,  together  with  other  engagements  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  his  subordinates,  made  it  seem 
unwise  to  undertake  the  enterprise  within  the  period  contemplated 
by  the  board.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  was  convinced  that 
such  an  investigation  should  be  made  with  due  deliberation.  He  ac- 
cordingly informed  the  board  of  his  inability  to  assume  the  direction 
of  it  until  the  following  autumn. 

On  May  15,  1915,  a  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  at  Des  Moines, 
which  was  attended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Dean 
K.  C.  Babcock,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  special  collaborator 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  At  this  meeting  formal  sanction  for 
the  survey  of  the  three  State  institutions  was  voted  by  the  board 
and  a  memorandum  furnished  of  the  questions  upon  which  infor- 
mation and  counsel  were  especially  desired.  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  passed : 

Be  U  resolved,  That  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  hereby  requests 
Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  under  this  board,  said  survey  to  be  made  according 
to  the  plans  suggested  by  the  commissioner,  who   is  hereby   authorized   to 
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employ  such  assistance  as  he  deems  necessary,  the  amount  of  compensation  for 
such  assistants  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioner  and  the  board ;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  finance  committee  be  authorised  to  represent  the  board  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  survey;  and  that  the  conmiissioner  be  requested  to  maKe 
a  report  of  said  survey,  to  the  State  board  of  education,  not  Utek*  than 
March  Ist,  19ie. 

In  its  memorandum  to  the  commissioner,  the  board  i^qiiested  that 
inquiry  be  made  into  the  following  matters: 

1.  The  duplication  in  courses  in  education  and  psychology  between 
the  State  university  and  the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  courses  in  liberal  arts  are  offered  at  tiiie 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

3.  The  advisability  of  giving  courses  in  journalism  at  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  and  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a  school  of  journalism,  with  a  recommendation  as  to 
its  location. 

4.  The  status  of  graduate  work  at  each  of  the  three  State  institu- 
tions, with  the  expression  of  an  opinion  by  the  investigators  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  preventing  duplication  in  this  department. 

5.  The  feasibility  of  consolidating  the  extension  work  of  the 
three  State-supported  institutions. 

6.  The  adequacy  of  the  buildings,  and  the  economy  exercised  in 
their  use,  at  the  State  university,  the  State  college  of  agricidture 
and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  State  teachers  college.  Specifically  the 
opinion  of  the  investigators  was  requested  as  to  whether  a  general 
library  and  auditorium,  or  a  botany  and  geology  building,  should 
be  provided  at  the  State  university  within  the  next  biennium. 

7.  The  best  avenues  of  expansion  of  the  State  university  and  the 
State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  advisability  of  adding  new  colleges  or  departments  to 
meet  present  or  future  educational  needs  of  the  State.  The  investi- 
gators  were  asked  especiaUy  for  a  recommendation  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  college  of  commerce. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  believed  that  such  an  inquiry 
could  best  be  undertaken  by  a  group  of  persons  whose  training  and 
experience  would  fit  them  to  deal  with  general  administrative  prob- 
lems in  higher  education  in  a  constructive  way,  and  who  as  individ- 
uals might  respectively  bring  special  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the 
definite  questions  raised  in  the  board's  memorandum.  He  therefore 
appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the 
following  persons  to  act  as  a  survey  commission : 

Dr.  James  R.  Angell,  dean  of  the  faculties  of  liberal  arts,  literature,  and 
science  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 
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I>r.  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  formerly  director  of  the  New  Yorlc  State  College  of 

Agriculture. 
Mra  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics,  Bureau  of  Education. 
I>r.  Hollis  Godfrey,  president  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia   (consulting 

member). 
Dr.  Raymond  M.  Hughes,  president  of  Miami  University. 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education,  Bureau  of  Education 

(chairman). 

The  commission  was  organized  in  July.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  certain  of  its  members  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  printed  material  bearing  upon  the  Iowa  situation.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  furnished  summaries  of  various  documents 
and  statistical  compilations,  which  were  circulated  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission. 

The  commission  met  on  the  6th  of  October  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington  and  outlined  the  plan  of 
the  survey.  In  addition  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  board  of 
education  in  the  memorandum  already  mentioned,  it  was  determined 
to  study  with  some  care  certain  phases  of  administrative  efficiency, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  amount  of  teaching  carried  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  the  size  of  classes,  the  standards  of  admission  and 
promotion  in  the  three  institutions  and  their  enforcement,  and  the 
machinery,  of  general  administration.  Sanction  for  this  extension 
of  the  field  of  the  inquiry  was  found  in  the  statement  presented 
by  the  board  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  connection 
with  its  original  invitation  to  him  (mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  introduction)  to  tmdertake  the  survey.  As  essential 
to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  present  status  and  future  development 
of  the  State-supported  institutions,  the  commission  decided  to  con- 
sider the  whole  field  of  higher  education  in  Iowa.  The  several  topics 
to  be  studied  were  apportioned  to  subcommittees  of  the  commission, 
the  appointments  to  these  subcommittees  being  based  upon  what  was 
felt  to  be  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  each  member  of  the  commission 
developed  through  previous  administrative  or  teaching  experience. 

Before  proceeding  to  study  the  institutions  on  the  ground,  the 
commission  issued  through  the  Bureau  of  Education  detailed  in- 
quiries to  the  presidents,  registrars,  deans,  and  directors  of  the  de- 
partments having  to  do  with  the  questions  under  investigation. 
The  material  thus  collected  was  summarized  in  part  at  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  in  part  at  the  offices  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission who  are  not  connected  with  the  bureau. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  also  prepared  a  letter  of  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  educational  needs  of  the  State,  which,  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  board  of  education,  was  sent  to  presidents 
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of  chambers  of  commerce,  heads  of  granges,  newspaper  editors, 
superintendents  of  schools,  and  certain  other  citizens  of  distinction. 
One  hundred  and  forty-one  replies  were  received.  The  text  of  the 
letter  follows: 

Depabtmknt  or  thb  Intebiob, 

BxTBKAU  OF  Education, 
WashingUm,  October  18,  1915, 

Mt  Dkab  Sib:  At  the  request  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  SSdacation  the 
United  States  Ck>inmis8ioner  of  Bdacatlon  has  appointed  a  surrey  commission 
to  make  a  report  upon  the  conditioDS  and  needs  of  the  three  State-supported 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

It  would  he  of  great  assistance  to  the  commission  to  learn  from  represen- 
tative citizens  and  from  influential  organizations  the  opinion  of  the  State 
regarding  the  eflflciency  of  organization  and  management  of  these  institutioDS* 
the  wisdom  of  their  educational  policies,  the  possible  avenues  of  waste  through 
unnecessary  duplication,  and  the  most  profitable  lines  for  their  future  de- 
velopment. I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  address  to  me,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commission,  a  brief  statement  which  will  cover  the  following 
points: 

1.  In  your  Judgment  is  each  of  the  three  higher  institutions  occupying  fully 
and  exclusively  the  sphere  which  properly  belongs  to  it? 

2.  Are  there  general  defects  in  policy  or  management  of  any  one  of  the 
Institutions  which  have  prevented  its  proper  development  or  disturbed  the 
balance  which  would  prevail  between  three  State  schools  founded  for  three 
distinct  purposes? 

3.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  maintain  the  State  institutions  of  higher 
education  on  a  sound  and  generous  basis,  providing  from  time  to  time  for 
their  physical  expansion  to  keep  pace  with  the  Increarlng  complexity  of  higher 
education  and  with  the  possible  growth  of  the  State? 

4.  Would  you  suggest  any  new  activities,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  State  which  any  one  of  the  institutions  should  take  up? 

5.  In  your  opinion  what  occupations  and  industries  promise  to  be  most  im- 
portant to  Iowa  In  the  near  future?  Is  there  already  ample  provision  for 
training  in  these  lines;  or  should  the  State-supported  higher  institutions  give 
special  attention  to  the  development  of  training  in  some  of  them? 

The  commission  desires  the  frankest  expression  of  ojllnion  on  these  sub- 
jects and  on  any  others  that  you  may  care  to  discuss.  Your  communication 
will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential. 

May  I  urge  you  to  reply  In  the  inclosed  penalty  envelope  not  later  than 
November  1st 

Sincerely,  yours, 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Cominis9ioner, 

In  issuing  the  letter  the  commission  had  two  ends  in  view.  First, 
it  desired  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  leading  citizens  of  the  State 
toward  the  State's  higher  institutions,  to  construct  for  itself  the 
atmospheric  setting  of  these  institutions.  Second,  it  wished  to  secure 
the  opinion  of  those  citizens  of  Iowa  best  informed  and  best  qualified 
to  speak  concerning  the  probable  future  development  of  the  State 
and  the  new  or  enlarged  educational  facilities  which  this  develop- 
ment might  demand.  Both  of  these  purposes  were  achieved.  Most 
of  the  replies  were  conscientiously  prepared.    Taken  together,  they 
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have  not  only  cast  much  light  on  the  whole  higher  educational 
situation,  but  they  have  revealed  in  a  striking  way  the  spirit  of  the 
State.    A  few  of  the  replies  are  truly  notable  documents. 

The  period  from  November  8th  to  November  19th  was  devoted  by 
the  commission  to  visiting  the  institutions.  President  Godfrey  was 
represented  in  this  part  of  the  work  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Murray,  of  Drexel 
Institute.  The  commission  spent  four  days  at  Iowa  City,  two  at 
Cedar  Falls,  and  five  at  Ames.  The  procedure  during  these  visits 
was  in  brief  as  follows : 

After  a  preliminary  view  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  separated  and  individually  or  in  groups  of 
two  interviewed  the  principal  officers  of  each  institution,  including 
as  many  heads  of  departments  as  possible.  Certain  of  the  members 
examined  with  care  the  educational  and  financial  records  and  all 
documents  relating  to  the  use  of  buildings.  At  the  State  university 
and  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  it  held  hear- 
ings attended  by  the  presidents,  deans,  and  certain  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  these  institutions.  At  the  State  teachers  college  it  held  a 
hearing  attended  by  the  president  and  the  head  of  the  department  of 
education,  who  is  also  the  director  of  study-center  work.  A  steno- 
graphic report  of  each  of  these  hearings  was  made  and  a  copy  given 
to  the  president  of  the  institution  concerned. 

On  the  17th  of  November  the-  conmiission  had  an  audience  with 
Gov.  Clarke,  discussing  with  him  the  more  important  features  of 
the  educational  situation.  Subsequently  the  members  called  upon 
Supt.  Deyoe  and  obtained  from  him  a  statement  of  the  relations 
between  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State. 

On  the  18th  of  November  the  commission  met  with  the  State  board 
of  education  in  Des  Moines  and  discussed  certain  of  its  observations 
and  the  scope  of  its  report.  The  members  pointed  out  to  the  board 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  commission  should  be  allowed  to  exceed 
the  definite  limits  originally  laid  down  and  to  take  up  in  its  report 
other  matters  than  those  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  presented 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  May.  While  this  memorandum 
had  derved  thus  far  as  a  guide  for  the  commission's  inquiries  and 
deliberations,  nevertheless  other  issues  had  constantly  obtruded 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  commission — tissues  which  the 
members  had  come  to  believe  were  fundamental  to  the  situation,  and 
which  should  be  taken  into  account,  if  the  report  were  to  have  any 
value.  The  board  was  convinced  by  the  discussion  that,  to  render 
the  best  service,  the  commission  should  be  free  to  treat  any  parts  of 
the  educational  situation  in  Iowa  that  might  be  necessary. 
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In  accordance  with  this  understanding,  the  commission  has  ven- 
tured upon  a  general  consideration  of  the  question  of  duplication. 
It  was  felt  that  recommendations  could  not  consistently  be  made 
regarding  the  prevention  of  duplication  in  certain  specified  lines, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  graduate  work,  without  account  being 
taken,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  whole  extensive  area  of  duplicaticm. 
The  effort  has  been  to  show  that  almost  all  cases  of  duplicatiim  are 
symptoms  of  the  same  organic  defect,  and  that  these  symptoms  can 
not  be  permanently  remedied  by  a  series  of  small,  palliative  measures, 
but  only  by  action  designed  to  remove  the  defect  itself.  Certain 
principles  are  proposed  which  it  is  believed  will,  if  applied,  achieve 
the  desired  result.  The  commission  is  desirous  of  having  the  fact 
distinctly  understood,  however,  that  this  wider  discussion  is  under- 
taken wholly  on  the  commission's  own  initiative,  and  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  board  to  the  embodiment  of  it  in  the  report  was  obtained 
only  after  the  commission's  investigations  were  practically  finished. 
This  statement  is  made  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  board  in  the 
matter  may  not  be  misconstrued. 

The  commission  has  not  attempted  to  go  into  past  institutional 
diflBlculties  or  to  investigate  questions  of  legality.  The  members  have 
considered  it  their  duty  to  judge  educational  conditions  as  they 
found  them,  to  determine  the  status  of  each  institution  as  now  de- 
veloped, and  to  recommend  policies  and  administrative  readjustments 
which  they  believe  to  be  right  in  principle,  which  have  the  sanction 
of  practice  in  other  progressive  States,  and  which  the  commission 
thinks  will  solve  Iowa's  most  vexed  educational  difficulties. 

To  restore  and  preserve  peace  between  the  State  higher  schools,  to 
facilitate  a  harmonious  evolution  of  the  State's  higher  educational 
system  and  of  each  of  its  parts — ^these  are  the  ends  which  the  State 
itself  seeks.  They  are  the  ends  which  the  commission  has  held 
constantly  in  view.  If  the  commission's  advice  seems  to  the  board 
and  to  the  people  of  Iowa  worth  adopting,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
existing  laws  interfere  with  such  adoption,  the  remedy  is  to  change 
the  laws;  but  the  commission  offers  no  definite  recommendations  as 
to  legislation. 

On  the  19th  of  November  the  conmiissicm  disbanded  in  Des  Moines, 
two  of  its  members  visiting  before  their  return  certain  of  the  officials 
of  privately  supported  higher  institutions  in  the  State  and  three 
high  schools  of  different  types.  The  composition  of  the  report,  to 
which  each  member  contributed  one  or  more  sections,  occupied  the 
following  eight  weeks.  A  brief  of  the  findings  of  fact  upon  which 
each  of  the  sections  of  the  report  was  based  was  sent  to  the  officers 
of  each  of  the  institutions  with  the  request  that  any  inaccuracies  of 
statement  be  corrected.    The  facts,  therefore,  upon  which  th3  final 
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report  of  the  commission  rests  have  been  attested  by  the  persons  best 
qualified  to  speak  concerning  them.  For  the  interpretation  of  these 
facts,  which  is  its  chief  business,  the  commission  takes  entire  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  commission  met  in  Washington  January  3,  4,  and  5,  1916, 
discussed  the  final  form  of  the  report,  and  decided  upon  certain 
minor  revisions.^  The  separate  contributions  were  then  edited  and 
combined  in  a  single  document  by  tiiie  Bureau  of  Education. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  apparent  to  any  student  of  education  that 
the  survey  does  not  cover  all  matters  of  interest  and  importance  re- 
lating to  the  management  of  the  State  higher  institutions.  Departr 
mental  organization,  for  instance,  receives  very  limited  treatment. 
The  only  phase  of  stud^it  life  touched  upon  is  the  housing  of  women 
students.  No  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  quality  of  class- 
room instruction  or  the  professional  equipment  and  standing  of 
members  of  the  three  faculties.  Indeed,  there  are  a  score  of  topics 
which  would  doubtless  offer  profitable  fields  for  investigation  which 
the  commission  did  not  consider.  Some  of  these  are  mentioped 
later  (see  pp.  112, 124).  Several  others  upon  which  the  commission 
gathered  extensive  data  are  not  included  in  this  report.  The  con- 
tents of  the  report,  and  in  a  general  way  the  commission's  investiga- 
tions, were  determined  by  two  considerations.  The  first  of  these  was 
Iowa's  complex  administrative  problem,  the  problem  of  organizing 
the  component  parts  of  its  higher  educational  system  so  that  they 
will  work  cooperatively,  harmoniously,  without  mutual  interference, 
and  with  the  minimum  of  waste  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  State. 
The  second  was  ihe  board's  memorandimi,  which  raised  certain  defi- 
nite questions  upon  which  advice  was  desired.  The  commission  now 
reports  on  each  of  these  questions,  although  it  has  thought  best  to 
discuss  them  in  a  different  order  from  that  suggested  by  the  board. 

The  commission  takes  this  opportunity  to  record  its  grateful 
recognition  of  the  courtesy  and -cordiality  with  which  it  has  every- 
where been  met.  Not  only  the  members  of  the  board  of  education 
and  the  finance  committee,  but  also  all  the  officials  with  whom  it 
came  in  contact  at  each  of  the  three  instituti<ms  have  manifested  an 
eagerness  to  cooperate  and  a  keen  desire  to  spare  it  trouble  or  delay. 
The  burden  imposed  by  some  of  the  commission's  inquiries  has  been 
heavier  than  would  probably  be  guessed  by  those  not  familiar  with 
educational  investigations.  The  principal  weight  of  it  has  fallen  on 
the  recording  and  reporting  officers,  yet  these  officers  have  in  every 
case  gathered  the  information  requested  promptly  and  cheerfully. 
The  frank  and  friendly  spirit  in  which  all  three  faculties  have  re- 

*It  Is  worth  recording  that  the  commission  has  never  had  a  divided  vote.  Every 
reeomntendation  In  the  report  has  been  carried  unanimously. 
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ceived  the  commissicm  has  transformed  what  might  have  been  an 
arduous  though  interesting  task  into  a  delightful  experience  upon 
which  every  member  of  the  c(Hnmission  will  look  back  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

On  February  15  and  16  the  chairman  and  two  other  members  of 
the  commission  met  the  State  board  of  education  in  Des  Moines  and 
submitted  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  report.  The  purpose  of  this 
conference  was  to  determine  whether  there  appeared  in  the  report 
any  errors  in  statement  of  fact  concerning  those  matters  of  which 
the  board  has  special  knowledge.  A  few  minor  changes  in  the  phras- 
ing of  portions  of  the  report  were  made  as  the  result  of  the  meeting, 
but  no  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  recommendaticms.  No  recom- 
mendations were  added  and  n<me  were  eliminated. 

On  February  23  the  report  was  submitted  to  the  Cmnmissioner  of 
Education.  As  the  result  of  a  conference  between  him  and  two 
members  of  the  commission  on  February  26  one  recommendation 
was  slightly  modified. 

On  February  28  the  chairman  and  two  members  of  the  commission 
met  with  the  presidents  of  the  three  institutions  in  Chicago  and  put 
before  them  the  same  preliminary  draft  of  the  report  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  State  board  of  education.  The  purpose  of 
this  conference  was  similar  to  that  of  the  meeting  in  Des  Moines  on 
the  15th  and  16th  of  the  month.  The  commission  wished  to  be  sure 
that  no  misstatements  of  fact  remained  through  inadvertence  in  the 
document.  During  the  course  of  the  conference  the  presidents  were 
informed  of  the  changes  in  phraseology  adopted  as  the  result  of  the 
earlier  conference.  In  all  cases  these  changes  met  with  their  ap- 
proval. The  presidents  in  turn  suggested  certain  other  modifica- 
tions not  affecting  the  structure  of  the  report,  which  the  commission 
was  ready  to  adopt.  In  addition,  it  appeared  that  certain  minor 
recommendations  relating  to  the  provisions  for  physical  training 
for  women  at  the  State  teachers  college  were  based  upon  an  erro- 
neous conception  of  the  actual  conditions.  These,  together  with  the 
discussion  relating  to  them  in  the  body  of  the  report,  were  eliminated. 

On  March  17,  after  the  changes  mentioned  had  been  reported  to 
the  other  members  of  the  commission  and  had  received  their  ap- 
proval, the  manuscript  of  the  report  was  turned  over  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau.  A  synopsis 
of  the  report  was  also  prepared  and,  simultaneously  with  the  ap- 
pearance in  print  of  the  full  document,  was  sent  to  the  Iowa  State 
Board  of  Education  for  publication  in  the  daily  press. 
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Chapter  I. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  IOWA,  WITH  INCIDENTAL  REFER- 
ENCE TO  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


BOARDS  AND  STATE  AUTHORITIES. 

Control  of  public  higher  and  secondary  education  in  Iowa  is  vested 
in  several  boards  and  officials,  whose  functions  are  prescribed  by  act 
of  legislature.  These  are  the  State  board  of  education,  created  in 
1909,  the  finance  committee  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tional examiners.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
is  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  a  State  inspector  of  normal  train- 
ing in  high  schools  and  private  and  denominational  schools  and  State 
inspectors  of  graded  and  high  schools.  The  State  board  of  educa-. 
tion  appoints  the  State  inspector  of  secondary  schools,  and  cooper- 
ates with  the  institutions  imder  its  control  in  the  appointment  of  a 
board  on  secondary  school  relations. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  State  board  of  education  consists  of  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  terms  of  six  years  and  serving  without  compen- 
sation, save  for  a  small  per  diem  to  cover  the  expenses  of  travel.  It 
is  charged  with  the  government  of  the  State  university,  the  college 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  the  teachers  college,  and  the  school 
for  the  blind,  and  its  powers  extend  to  the  appointment  of  all  officers 
and  employees  of  these  institutions  and  the  fixing  of  their  salaries. 
It  directs  the  expenditure  of  all  State  money  appropriated  to  the 
institutions,  and  submits  biennially  to  the  legislature  estimates  of 
appropriations  needed  for  their  future  support. 

PINANCB  COMMITTB6  OP  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  board  is  assisted  in  its  management  of  the  State  higher  insti- 
tutions by  a  finance  committee  of  three,  appointed  by  the  board  itself 
from  outside  its  membership,  which  performs  the  functions  of  an 
executive  committee  of  the  board.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
finance  committee  are  only  vaguely  defined  in  the  act  authorizing 
its  appointment.  Its  members  receive  a  salary  of  $3,500  a  year  each, 
and  are  expected  to  devote  all  their  time  to  duties  assigned  them  in 
connection  with  the  higher  institutions.  They  are  required  to  visit 
each  institution  each  month  and  familiarize  themselves  with  its 
work.    The  secretary  of  the  committee  acts  as  secretary  of  the  board. 
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THE  INSPECTOR  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Shortly  after  its  creation  in  1909,  the  State  board  of  education  es- 
tablished the  office  of  inspector  of  secondary  schools.  This  official 
continues  under  the  direction  of  the  board  the  practice  carried  on  for 
some  years  previously  by  the  university.  He  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  visiting  such  high  schools  in  the  State  as  desire  to  be  accredited  ^ 
by  the  State  higher  institutions,  and  passes  upon  their  equipment 
and  standards. 

THE  BOARD  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  RELATIONS. 

The  inspector  of  secondary  schools  is  chairman  of  the  board  on 
secondary-school  relations,  consisting,  besides  himsielf  and  his  assist- 
ants, of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  each  of  the  three  State  higher 
institutions  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  institution  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  board  of  education.  The  board  on  secondary- 
school  relations  considers  and  submits  to  the  faculties  of  the  three 
institutions  recommendations  on  all  matters  respecting  the  standards 
to  govern  the  accrediting  of  schools.  These  recommendations  become 
operative  when  approved  by  the  three  faculty  bodies.* 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  presides  over 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  is  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  a  term  of  four  years  and  receives  a  salary  of  $4,000.  This  official 
has  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  rural,  graded,  and  high 
schools  of  the  State  and  over  all  other  State  and  public  schools, 
except  those  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  of  education  or 
the  State  board  of  control."  Among  his  legally  prescribed  duties  are 
the  classification  of  the  various  public  schools  and  the  formulation 
of  suitable  courses  of  study  for  them.  As  it  relates  to  the  high 
schools,  this  classification  is  especially  important,  for  on  it  depends 
the  right  of  three  .types  of  schools  to  claim  State  or  district  subsidies. 
Children  of  rural  sections  which  do  not  maintain  high  schools  may 
attend  high  schools  in  neighboring  districts,  the  home  district  paying 

their  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  month.    To  collect  this  tuition 

■  '  .  '  ■  i— i— ^^  I 

1  An  accredited  school  is  one  whose  standards  and  eqnipment  hare  been  approved  by 
the  agents  of  a  higher  institution  (generally  the  State  university)  and  whose  graduates 
are  accepted  for  entrance  by  that  Institution  without  examination. 

*  In  1909  the  State  board  of  education  appointed  a  committee  of  15,  representing  the 
faculties  of  the  three  State  higher  institutions,  to  agree  upon  a  common  basis  for  the 
relationship  between  the  public  high  schools  and  the  State  institutions.  Upon  recom- 
mendation of  this  committee,  uniform  entrance  requirements  were  adopted  for  similar 
courses  at  all  three  institutions,  and  it  was  agreed  that  no  one  of  the  institutions  should 
change  its  entrance  requirements  without  notice  to  the  others. 

•  This  body  has  charge  of  the  Institutions  for  the  defective,  delinquent,  and  invalided. 
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for  outside  pupils,  a  high  school  must  be  approved  by  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction.  State  aid  to  the  amount  of  $750 
per  annum  is  granted  to  high  schoSls  which  maintain  courses  for 
the  training  of  rural  teachers  satisfactory  to  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  The  same  amount  is  also  granted  to  consoli- 
dated schools  offering  courses  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and 
manual  training  which  are  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

INSPECTORS  OP  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

To  assist  him  in  determining  the  eligibility  of  these  three  classes 
of  schools  for  approval  and  to  aid  in. the  general  work  of  supervision, 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  appoints,  under  the 
law,  an  inspector  of  normal  training  in  high  schools  and  private  and 
denominational  schools,  also  one  and  not  to  exceed  three  inspectors  of 
graded  and  high  schools. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATIONAL  EXAMINERS. 

The  State  board  of  educational  examiners  controls  the  certification 
of  teachers.  It  is  composed  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  who  acts  as  chairman,  the  president  of  the  university, 
the  president  of  the  State  teachers'  college,  and  two  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  four  years.  The  acts  defining 
the  powers  and  functions  of  this  board  specify  in  some  detail  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  issuance  of  different  classes  of  teachers' 
certificates.  The  board  is  authorized  to  accept  graduation  from 
regular  collegiate  courses  in  the  State  higher  institutions  and  other 
institutions  within  and  without  the  State  judged  of  equal  rank,  as 
evidence  that  a  teacher  possesses  the  scholarship  and  professional 
fitness  for  a  State  certificate.  For  a  first-class  certificate,  however, 
collegiate  courses  amounting  to  14  hours  in  education  and  6  hours  in 
psychology  are  required. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  IOWA. 

The  population  of  Iowa  was  2,231,853  in  1900,  and  2,221,755  in 
1914.  In  the  interval  it  has  risen  slightly  and  dropped  again.  Re- 
ports made  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  showed  that  there  were  51,828 
pupils  enrolled  in  public  and  private  high  schools  and  in  the  pre- 
paratory departments  connected  with  higher  institutions  in  1914. 
This  represents  a  gain  of  approximately  18,000  in  14  years,  without 
any  gain — ^indeed  in  the  face  of  a  slight  loss — in  the  population. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  secondary-school  enrollment  has  also  been 
substantially  constant  throughout  the  period.  These  facts  are  ex- 
41817°— 16 2 
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hibited  graphically  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (diagram  1),  which 
shows  the  curve  of  secondary-school  enrollment  from  1895  to  1914 
applied  to  the  curve  of  populktion.    All  but  a  small  portion  of  this 
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DiAOKAM  1. — Secondary  studentB  and  population. 


increased  enrollment  has  occurred  in  the  public  high  schools.  In 
1900,  for  instance,  13  per  cent  of  the  secondary-school  pupils  .were 
in  private  secondary  schools  or  the  preparatory  departments  of 
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colleges;  in  1914  only  11.5  per  cent  were  in  other  than  public  sec- 
ondary schools,  the  gain  in  enrollment  during  the  14  years  being 
but  996. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  period  from  1900  to 
1914  there  was  a  slight  gain  in  the  relative  number  of  students  in  the 
graduating  classes  of  secondary  schools.    In  1900,  12.9  per  cent  of 
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Diagram  2. — Graduates  of  secondary  schools. 


the  total  secondary-school  enrollment  was  in  the  senior  year.  In 
1914  die  percentage  was  14.2.  The  curve  illustrating  the  numerical 
increase  in  students  in  the  graduating  classes  of  secondary  schools 
is  shown  in  diagram  2. 
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The  increase  in  public  secondary  education  is  not  phenomenal.^ 
Indeed  the  appended  table  (Table  1)  indicates  that  a  number  of  other 
States  have  outstripped  Iowa  in  the  rate  of  gain.  Those  States  were 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  table  which  were  known  to  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  secondary  education  in  the  past  15  years. 
But  Iowa  has  an  exceedingly  large  prop<Htion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion receiving  secondary  education.  Only  one  State — ^Utah — reports 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  population  in  secondary  schools. 
Although  the  slight  flattening  of  the  curve  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  in  diagram  1  indicates  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  Iowa  sec- 
ondary schools  is  now  a  little  slower,  nevertheless,  it  appears  that 
Iowa  must  contemplate  the  likelihood  of  having  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  its  total  population  in  secondary  schools  in  the  future 
and  of  being  called  upon  to  spend  yet  greater  sums  for  this  branch 
of  public  education.  Educationally  advanced  as  the  State  is  in 
comparison  with  many  others,  it  still  falls  far  short  of  realizing  the 
ideal  cherished  not  only  by  educators,  but  by  most  intelligent  citi- 
zens, namely,  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  suitable  sec- 
ondary education  for  every  child  of  school  age. 

Table  1. — Percentage  of  change  in  population,  $chool  population,  and  9econdary 

enrollment  in  certain  States  from  1895  to  19 H. 

[Figures  in  ItaJlc  indicate  perosntage  of  loss;  other  flgons,  percentage  of  gain.] 


Years. 


Iowa. 


1805-1900.. 
1900-1905.. 
1905-1910.. 
1910-1914.. 
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8.1 

7.2 
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6.4 
2.8 
7.0 
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34.7 
11.1 
17.0 
12.3 


Georgia. 


13.4 
8.6 
8.5 
6.4 


I 

9 
I 

13 


13.4 
2.0 
3.4 

6.8 
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7.8 

9.3 

35.2 

20.3 


North  Carolina. 
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10.2 
7.3 
8.6 
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ia2 
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2.1 

10.4 
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12.0 
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64.6 

35.7 
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22.1 


niinois. 
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9.9 
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6.0 

6.2 


\A 


0.0 
6.8 
S.» 
4.5 


81.2 
10.8 
82.7 
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Years. 
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41.3 
45.0 
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Michigan. 
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27.3 
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25.5 


Washington. 
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90.8 
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46.7 
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32.4 
65.8 
46.0 
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83.3 
82.4 
89.9 
34.7 


^  For  carves  of  the  secondary-school  enrollment  in  Ohio,  see  Appendix. 
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Table  1. — Percentage  of  change  in  iH}pulaHonj  school  population,  etc. — Ck>ntd. 
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Pennsylvania. 
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The  public  secondary  schools,  which  enrolled  in  1914  between 
45,000  and  46,000  pupils,  may,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  be  divided 
into  three  classes:  Four-year  high  schools  accredited  by  the  State 
board  of  education;  four-year  high  schools  not  accredited  by  the 
board,  but  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  high  schools  approved  for  less  than  a  four-year  course. 
These  are  distributed  numerically  as  follows : 

Accredlte<l  high  schools 351 

Unaccredited,  but  approved,  four-year  high  schools 115 

Higb  schools  approved  for  less  than  a  four-year  course 135 

In  addition  there  is  probably  a  small  group  of  unapproved  and 
unaccredited  high  schools,  some  of  which  carry  less  than  a  four-year 
course.^ 

It  is  apparent  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  are  accredited  by  State  higher  institutions.  The  accredited 
schools  enroll  also,  as  might  be  expected,  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  pupils.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  unaccredited  high 
schools  is  reported  as  less  than  5,000.*  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
public  high-school  pupils  are,  therefore,  now  attending  schools 
equipped  to  prepare  for  the  best  institutions  of  college  grade.  More- 
over, 70  of  the  115  as  yet  unaccredited  four-year  high  schools  are 
striving  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  accredited  relation.  Iowa's 
secondary  school  system,  viewed  as  a  whole,  offers  a  channel  between 
elementary  and  higher  institutions  remarkably  free  from  obstruc- 
tion. It  has  imdoubtedly  been  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies 
in  the  popularizing  of  higher  education.  Indeed,  a  mere  statistical 
summary  shows  that  the  State  has  gone  far  toward  the  creation  of 
a  thoroughly  coordinated  State  system  of  public  education. 

As  has  generally  been  the  case  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
public  institutions  which  have  received  least  material  support  and 

^  In  spite  of  repeated  requeetB  made  to  the  responsible  officials,  the  commission  has 
teen  unable  to  secare  any  accurate  and  complete  numerical  summary  of  the  high-school 
opportunities  in  Iowa.  It  has  been  obliged  to  rely  for  many  items  on  the  returns  made 
awfiMiiy  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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the  smallest  amount  of  service  from  educational  leaders  have  been 
the  schools  in  small  rural  communities,  both  the  elementary  and  the 
*high  schools.  The  commission  has  had  no  opportimity  to  study 
elementary  education  in  Iowa.  It  has  been  able  to  give  but  slight 
personal  attention  to  secondary  education,  but  it  is  credibly  informed 
that  the  lower  schools  generally  have  attained  the  least  satisfactory 
development  of  any  part  of  the  State  system.  Next  after  them  are 
the  small  country  high  schoob,  many  of  which  maintain  less  than  a 
four-year  course  and  so  can  not  be  considered  as  in  line  for  recogni- 
tion through  accrediting  by  the  State  higher  institutions.  These 
statements  are  in  the  main  borne  out  by  the  statistical  returns  made 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  show  that  in  elementary  educa- 
tion Iowa  does  not  hold  the  same  high  relative  position  as  in  the 
field  of  secondary  education.^ 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  apparent  neglect  of  an  important  group 
of  institutions  which  led  the  department  of  public  instruction  to 
undertake,  in  1914,  the  task  of  inspecting  the  smaller  hi^  schools 
and  approving  those  which  were  maintaining  sincere  and  honorable 
standards  and  serving  the  peculiar  local  needs  of  their  respective 
communities  whether  these  schools  were  eligible  to  the  accredited 
relation  with  the  State  higher  institutions  or  not.  The  department 
approves  one,  two,  three,  or  four-year  high  schools  which  meet  the  very 
moderate  requirements  proposed  by  it  in  respect  to  equipment,  or- 
ganization, curriculum,  methods  of  instruction,  and  general  spirit. 
But  it  does  not  restrict  its  inspection  to  unaccredited  schools  and 
those  ineligible  for  accrediting;  the  accredited  schools  and  the  schools 
in  the  larger  places  are  also  included  in  the  sphere  of  its  operations. 

There  are,  then,  two  different  groups  of  recognized  public  high 
schools  in  Iowa,'  judged  by  two  different  sets  of  officials  using  two 
different  standards  and  responsible  to  two  different  authorities.  The 
tendency  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  will  naturally 
be  to  estimate  schools  according  as  they  serve  local  needs,  which  will 
be  perhaps  increasingly  vocational.  The  tendency  of  the  State 
board's  inspectors  will  quite  as  naturally  be  to  consider  high  schools 
from  the  point  of  view  of  higher  institutions.  No  school  can,  of 
course,  be  accredited  unless  it  is  equipped  to  give  instruction  in  the 
subjects  required  for  entrance  by  the  State  higher  institutions.* 

In  this  anomalous  situation  the  stage  is  set  for  lack  of  harmony, 
misunderstanding,  and  eventual  conflict  The  fact  that  these  evil 
results  have  not  yet  appeared  does  not  remove  the  danger.    The  com- 

^  For  summaries  of  school  population,  attendance,  length  of  school  year,  per  cent  of 
total  population  undergoing  elementary  education,  etc.,  see  Report  of  the  CommlMl4Mier 
of  Education,  Vol.  II,  p.  1  et  seq.,  1914. 

s  Mention  is  not  made  here  especially  of  the  high  schools  with  normal-training  claaMB. 

>  These  entrance  requirements  might  be  called  conservatively  progressive,  by  no  means 
as  liberal  as  those  of  some  neighboring  State  institutions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
liberal  than  those  of  many  eastern  universities  of  similar  standing. 
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mission  would  by  no  means  advocate  that  all  high  schools  be  judged 
by  the  same  criteria,  or  that  no  school  be  granted  the  encouragement 
of  recognition  by  State  authority  unless  it  is  equipped  to  prepare  for 
college ;  but  it  considers  the  inspection  of  the  same  schools  by  different 
authorities  offering  contrary  advice  and  holding  up  conflicting  ideals 
of  development  to  be  a  calamity  for  the  smaller  high  schools  and  to 
exhibit  a  faulty  governmental  organization.  Later  in  this  report 
(see  p.  125)  various  readjustments  are  suggested  looking  toward  the 
coordination  of  the  two  types  of  inspection  and  standardization. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  IOWA. 

Iowa  is  relatively  well  supplied  with  opportimities  for  secondary 
education*  It  is  almost  equally  favored  with  facilities  for  higher 
education.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  for  several  years  listed  25 
colleges  and  universities  within  the  State.  Forthcoming  lists  will 
add  another  to  this  number.  In  the  report  of  this  commission  Iowa 
is  therefore  credited  with  26  institutions  of  collegiate  rank.  ^  These 
are  Buena  Vista  College,  Central  College,  Central  Holiness  Univer- 
sity, Coe  College,  Cornell  College,  Des  Moines  College,  Drake  Uni- 
versity, Dubuque  College,  Ellsworth  College,  Graceland  College, 
Grinnell  College,  Highland  Park  College,  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Iowa 
State  University,  Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Leander  Clark  College, 
Lenox  College,  Luther  College,  Momingside  College,  Parsons  Col- 
lege, Penn  College,  Simpson  College,  Tabor  College,  Upper  Iowa 
University,  and  Wartburg  College.  The  accompanying  maps  (maps 
Nos.  1  and  2)  show  their  locations  and  the  population  of  the  State  by 
counties  according  to  the  census  figures  of  1910. 

The  population  of  Iowa  is  evenly  distributed.  Not  only  is  there 
little  tendency  toward  an  increase  in  density  around  the  few  larger 
centers,  but  there  are  practically  no  sparsely  populated  counties.  In 
comparison  with  that  of  most  other  States,  also,  the  population  is 
remarkably  homogeneous,  intelligent,  and  prosperous.  It  is  pre- 
dominantly agricultural.  These  facts  would  of  themselves  tend  to 
distribute  the  pull  of  higher  institutions  rather  evenly  over  the 
State,  if  the  institutions  were  located  strategically  so  as  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  favorable  conditions.  A  glance  at  the  maps,  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  colleges  and  universities  are  concentrated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  Only  four  are  located  west  of  a  line  drawn 
north  and  south  to  pass  just  west  of  Des  Moines.    Indeed,  16,  includ- 

^To  be  Included  In  the  college  list  of  the  Bureau  of  Bdncatlon  an  Institntion  mnst  be 
aathoiixed  to  give  degrees ;  must  have  definite  standards  of  admission ;  must  giye  at 
leftst  two  years'  work  of  standard  college  grade,  and  must  have  at  least  20  students  In 
regular  college  status. 
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ing  4  of  the  largest,  are  in  the  southeastern  qoarter  of  the  State. 
In  other  words,  the  loeati<xi  of  Iowa  colleges  bears  slight  relation  to 
centers  of  population.  These  facts  hare  an  important  bearing,  es- 
pecially on  teacher  training,  a  question  discussed  later  in  this  report. 
The  somewhat  serious  geographical  handicap  which  certain  of  the 
institutions  suffer  through  the  accident  of  their  foundation  is  hardly 
offset  by  the  excellent  steam  and  electrical  transportaticMi  facilities, 
which  reach  every  ccHner  of  the  State.  ^ 

The  opportunities  for  higher  educatimi  in  these  colleges  and  uni- 
rersities  in  courses  leading  to  degrees  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Tablb  2. — ymmber  of  higher  imatiimiioms. 
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Of  the  26  institutions,  14  maintain  summer  schools,  19  have 
academies  (preparatory  departments),  and  3  others  subfreahman 
or  noncollegiate  courses; '  2  of  the  latter  are  State  institutions. 

Certain  interesting  facts  detach  themselves  at  once  from  this  sum- 
mary :  First,  the  majority  of  collegiate  institutions  in  the  State  have 
entered  the  field  of  professional  training  in  one  branch  only — educa- 
tion. Second,  State  institutions  have  an  actual  monopoly  of  training 
in  the  professions  of  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  and 
agriculture,  and  a  practical  monopoly  in  engineering.  Third,  the 
only  fields  in  which  two  or  more  State  institutions  are  offering  work 
in  the  same  lines  leading  to  a  degree  are  arts  and  sciences,  engineering^^ 
education,  and  music. 

1  Most  of  the  colleges  are  old  foundations  established  before  the  population  became 
stable. 

<  In  a  state  as  well  supplied  with  secondary  schools  as  Iowa  there  appears  to  be  no 
valid  educational  excuse  for  the  continued  existence  of  so  many  academic  departments 
connected  with  private  colleges.  For  the  majority  of  these  institntiona  this  means  a 
division  of  resources  and  a  probable  lowering  of  scholastic  tone.  That  It  la  unnecessary 
in  order  to  get  properly  trained  students  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  tliat  several  of  the 
strongest  colleges  no  longer  maintain  academies.  Moreover,  only  four  academies  are 
accredited  by  tbe  State  board  of  education  as  qualified  to  prepare  students  for  the  State 
higher  institutions. 
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With  one  exception/  all  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State-  were 
founded  before  1895,  i.  e.,  before  the  period  of  most  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools.  Keference  to  diagram 
1  (covering  the  period  from  1890  to  1915)  shows  that  the  curve  of 
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DuoBAM  3. — Enrollment  in  State  and  private  colleges,  1890-1916,  in  relation 

to  population. 

NoTB. — In  this  diagram  there  were  seyeral  large  variations  wUch  seemed  to  be  due  to 
errors  in  collecting  the  figures  rather  than  to  actual  conditions.  These  points  have  been 
omitted  in  plotting  the  curve  of  private  colleges :  1908 — 9,232  ;  1912 — 6,413 ;  1914—9,762. 

secondary-school  enrollment  has  the  sharpest  upward  trend  from 
1895  to  1900.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  these  enrollment 
figures  those  of  the  collegiate  institutions  during  the  same  period. 

^  Central  Holiness  University,  founded  in  1906,  and  enrolling  41  collegiate  students  in 
1915. 

a  Highland  Park  College,  which  was  not  in  the  list  of  collegiate  institutions  of  the 
Bnrean  of  Education  until  the  present  year,  is  not  included  in  summaries  appearing  in 
this  chapter. 
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It  appears  that  there  were  2^54  *  students  in  the  collegiate  and  pro- 
fessional courses  (all  preparatory  and  noncoUegiate  students  having 
been  eliminated  from  the  returns)  of  all  the  privately-supported 
institutions  in  1895,  and  1,691  in  the  collegiate  and  professional 
courses  of  the  State  institutions.  In  1905  the  private  higher  institu- 
tions enrolled  3,032  and  the  State  institutions  2,473.    By  1914  the 
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Diagram  4. — Forecast  of  Becondary  school  enrollment  to  1926. 


figures  had  gi'own  to  4,342  for  the  private  colleges,  and  5,952  for  the 
State  colleges.^    It  appears  that  the  most  rapid  upward  movement 

1  Snmmer-school  students  are  Included  In  these  figures  and  reduced  to  approximately  a 
36  week  basis.  Figures  of  the  State  board  are  used  for  State  institutions  since  1910. 
But  attention  is  especially  called  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  on  which  both  these  curves 
and  those  in  the  diagrams  are  based  do  not  include  the  large  group  of  special.  Irregular, 
and  noncoUegiate  students,  all  of  which  are  reckoned  by  the  higher  institutions  In  their 
total  enrollments. 
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DiAORAM  6. — Forecast  of  college  enrollment  to  1925. 
For  the  enroilment  In  State  colleges  and  private  colleges  since  1890,  see  Diagram  8,  p.  27. 
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in  both  enrollment  curves  has  taken  place  since  1905,  the  sharpest 
ascent  being  within  the  past  five  years.  Both  curves  have  kept  dose 
together,  although  there  has  been  a  slight  relative  gain  on  the  part 
of  the  State  institutions.    Neither  shows  as  yet  a  tendency  to  flatten.^ 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  commission  may  be  warranted  in  hazard- 
ing certain  opinions  as  to  the  future  tendency  in  the  quantitative 
development  of  higher  education  in  Iowa.  First,  the  increase  in  the 
enrollment  of  Iowa  colleges  is  likely  to  go  on  at  approximately  the 
same  rate  for  several  years.  The  reasons  for  this  assumption  are: 
(1)  The  expansion  of  collegiate  enrollments  generally  follows  a  few 
years  behind  the  growth  of  secondary-school  enrollment,  and  Iowa's 
secondary  schools  have  been  growing,  fast  for  20  years.  (2)  Iowa  is 
exceedingly  prosperous  and  places  a  high  value  on  education,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  its  relative  secondary  enrollment  is  next  to  the 
highest  in  the  country.  (3)  In  spite  of  this,  nine  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  popular 
tion  in  higher  institutions.  (4)  Its  higher  institutions  through 
extension  activities  and  the  development  of  vocational  courses  are 
now  making  a  particularly  strong  appeal  for  patronage. 

The  second  assumption  is  that  without  an  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  not  now  foreseen,  the  enrollment  in  higher  institu- 
tions is  likely  to  become  fairly  stable  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
decades,  prdbably  increasing  slowly  each  year  thereafter,  but  no 
longer  subject  to  the  rapid  annualincreases  which  prove  so  embar- 
rassing to  many  administrative  officers,  and  which,  in  the  case  of 
State  institutions,  cause  some  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  legis- 
lators. 

Third,  the  privately  endowed  institutions  will  probably  continue 
to  share  the  field  on  more  or  less  even  terms  with  the  State  institu- 
tions. Each  type  has  its  distinctive  contribution  to  make;  each  is 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  other.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  citizens  of  the  State  to  a  large  extent  pay  for  both. 
In  the  case  of  the  private  institutions  the  taxation  is  indirect  and 
frequently  so  distributed  in  time  as  to  be  an  inappreciable  present 
burden.  But  it  is  the  money  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  that  in  the 
main  founds  and  supports  these  institutions 

An  interesting  revelation  of  what  the  State  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect in  the  way  of  educational  development  is  found  by  continuing 
upward  for  the  next  10  years  the  curves  of  secondary  and  college 
enrollment.  According  to  this  forecast  the  enrollment  for  1925 
would  be  approximately  68,000  in  secondary  schools,  9,900  in  State 
higher  institutions,  and  6,500  in  private  colleges  (diagrams  4  and  5). 

1  Interesting  for  comparison  are  almilar  enroUment  curves  for  Ohio.     See  Appendix. 
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Of  course,  precisely  the  conditions  indicated  by  these  imaginary 
curves,  especially  the  relative  gain  of  higher  over  secondary  institu- 
tions, may  not  occur,  but  undoubtedly  the  tendencies  may  be  thus 
indicated.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that,  if  it  wishes  to  maintain 
its  enviable  educational  position  among  the  States,  Iowa  must  pre- 
pare to  spend  increased  sums  of  public  money  for  higher  education 
for  some  years  to  come. 

The  present  relative  positions  of  the  privately  supported  and  the 
State-supported  higher  institutions  may  be  made  clearer  if  each 
group  is  considered  separately  for  a  moment. 

PRIVATBLV  SUPPORTED  COLLBQIATB  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  great  majority  of  privately  supported  colleges  of  Iowa  were 
founded  and  are  still  maintained  by  religious  denominations.  Their 
den<Miunational  affiliations,  together  with  their  total  collegiate  en- 
rollments (excluding  summer  schools)  for  the  year  1914r-15,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Five  Methodist 1,  350 

Three  Presbyterian 212 

Two  Baptist 288 

Two  Lutheran 168 

One  Ronuin  Catholic il57 

One  Latter  Day  Saints 24 

One  Friends 166 

One  Congregationalist ^19 

One  United  Brethren 77 

One   interdenominational 41 

Five   nonsectarian 1,920 

Hie  nonsectarian  group  contains,  with  one  exception,  the  three 
largest  institutions. 

As  has  been  shown,  these  privately  supported  institutions  have 
thus  far  practically  confined  themselves  to  the  field  of  liberal  educa- 
ti<m.  They  have  established  courses  for  the  training  of  high-school 
teachers,  but  these  courses,  while  semiprofessional  in  character  and 
designed  to  fit  for  a  calling  commonly  rated  as  a  profession,  are  for 
the  most  part  neither  so  advanced  nor  so  extensive  as  to  constitute  a 
serious  excursion  into  the  field  of  scientific  professional  and  technical 
education.  Indeed,  in  Iowa,  as  in  most  other  States,  requirements 
for  the  high-school  teacher's  certificate  do  not  demand  professional 
training  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  The  clientele 
of  the  privately  supported  colleges  is  therefore  in  the  main  made  up 
of  boys  and  girls  seeking  a  college  education  of  a  liberal  or  general 
nature.' 

1  Flgarcfl  of  1013-14. 

*  This  statement  appUes  only  in  part  to  Hl^land  Park  CoUege  and  Drake  Uniyersity. 
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College  education  in  institutions  strongly  denominational  in  tone, 
or  at  least  predominantly  religious  in  atmosphere,  and  of  a  compara- 
tively small  size,  is  securely  entrenched  in  the  regard  of  large  groups 
of  parents.  The  appeal  of  such  institutions  is  often  stronger  than 
that  of  State  colleges  which  may  possess  superior  scholarly  resources 
and  equipment.  The  commission  does  not  attempt  to  weigh  the 
relative  advantages  of  liberal  training  in  the  two  types  of  institutions. 
It  merely  notes  the  fact.  The  patronage  of  the  private  college  is 
affected  in  increasing  measure  by  certain  other  considerations, 
however. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  is  the  ability  of  the  institutions 
to  enlarge  their  resources.  No  college  can  now  be  successfully  run 
on  fees  alone.  Higher  education  is  becoming  more  expensive  all  the 
time.  Appliances  are  now  necessary  which  were  not  invented  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Libraries  must  be  renewed  and  increased.  Salaries  are 
slowly  but  steadily  advancing.  To  be  assured  of  permanent  exist- 
ence and  the  power  to  draw  students,  a  college  must  possess  some 
endowment.  Numerous  agencies  which  study  colleges  have  placed 
the  minimum  of  jDroductive  endowment  which  an  institution  must 
have  to  insure  permanency  and  efficiency  at  $200,000.^  In  the  near 
future  even  this  amount  will  probably  be  insufficient.  Of  the  pri- 
vately supported  colleges  of  Iowa,  only  10  have  endowment  funds 
exceeding  this  minimum  figure;  4  have  no  endowment  at  all.  The 
endowments  of  the  others  range  from  $25,000  to  $165,000.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  some  of  the  institutions  without  endowment 
or  with  less  than  $200,000  may  find  it  advantageous  to  consolidate 
with  others,  to  become  junior  colleges,  or  possibly  to  devote  them- 
selves to  less  expensive  grades  of  educational  work.^ 

The  patronage  of  all  but  the  strongest  and  best -equipped  private 
colleges,  or  of  those  which  serve  a  peculiarly  cohesive  sect,  has  been 
found  to  be  sharply  limited  also  by  geographical  considerations. 
Young  people  are  prone  to  attend  a  college  located  in  their  own 
State.  Moreover,  most  colleges  draw  the  majority  of  their  students 
from  within  a  radius  of  50  miles.  Few  institutions  obtain  any  con- 
siderable percentage  of  their  enrollments  from  outside  a  circle  with 
a  radius  of  100  miles."  Maps  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  Iowa 
colleges  furnish  confirmation  of  this  well-recognized  truth.* 

The  third  factor  affecting  the  enrollment  in  private  colleges  is  the 
keen  competition  for  students  among  the  colleges  themselves.  In 
the  majority  of  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country — and  doubt- 
less in  Iowa — ^the  same  area  is  canvassed  annually  by  many  institu- 

^  Exception  is  made  of  Roman  Catholic  Institutions,  whose  teachers  serre  without  salary. 

'  Graceland  College  has  already  become  a  junior  college. 

s  See  General  Education  Board  report  1002-1014,  pp.  110  et  seq. 

^For  these  maps  see  Appendix,  p.  211. 
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tions.  What  are  thought  to  be  the  chief  attractions  of  each  are 
diligently  presented  to  prospective  students.  The  colleges  possessing 
the  largest  resources  and  exhibiting  the  most  dynamic  institutional 
life  tend  inevitably  to  draw  more  and  more  students  and  so  to  win 
an  advantage,  at  least  in  point  of  numbers,  over  their  less  fortunate 
or  less  skillful  rivals.  In  some  quarters  of  the  United  States  inter- 
institutional  competition  has  already  forced  a  few  weaker  institutions 
out  of  existence  or  has  led  to  consolidations.  Similar  results  may  in 
course  of  time  occur  in  Iowa. 

The  relations  of  Iowa  private  colleges  to  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  State  are  not  in  all  cases  as  clearly  defined  as  are  those  of  the 
State  higher  institutions  to  the  same  schools.  Nineteen  colleges  be- 
long to  the  Iowa  College  Association,  members  of  which  agree  to 
admit  on  certificate  graduates  of  only  those  secondary  schools  within 
the  State  that  are  accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Six 
of  these  announce  that  they  admit  on  certificate  the  graduates  of 
schools  accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education  or  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  oth'fer 
13  announce  that  they  admit  graduates  of  accredited  schools  without 
explaining  the  term.  Indeed,  the  catalogues  of  several  of  these 
institutions  treat  the  subject  of  admission  by  certificate  with  less 
definiteness  than  might  be  wished.  It  is  assumed,  however,  that  all 
members  of  the  Iowa  College  Association  have  the  same  standards 
of  admission  as  the  State  institutions.  The  remaining  four  colleges 
are  somewhat  vague  in  their  statements  on  this  point. 

The  general  impression  gained  from  a  study  of  the  catalogues  of 
the  private  colleges  of  Iowa  is  that  there  are  at  least  two  standards, 
of  which  the  relations  of  the  colleges  to  the  secondary  schools  may 
serve  as  the  indices.  One,  the  higher,  is  the  standard  set  by  the 
State  institutions  and  scrupulously  observed  by  some  of  the  private 
colleges.    The  other  is  something  less  severe  than  this. 

STATE-SiUPPORTBD  INSTITUTIONS. 

A  few  general  statements  concerning  the  State-supported  institu- 
tions, treated  as  a  group  by  themselves,  should  be  juxtaposed  to 
this  discussion  of  private  colleges.  The  accompanying  maps  show 
the  distribution  of  students  of  the  State  institutions  as  to  residence 
among  the  counties  of  the  State.^  It  is  evident  that  the  drawing 
power  of  all  three  State  institutions  is  exerted  more  evenly  over  the 
whole  State  than  is  that  of  any  private  college.  The  figures  also 
show  that  these  institutions,  as  well  as  the  private  colleges,  attract 
relatively  larger  numbers  from  the  territory  in  their  immediate 
▼i<dnity. 

>  The  enrollment  maps  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  the 
State  Teachers  College  include  also  the  students  in  other  collegiate  courfies. 

41817''— 16 3 
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Detailed  studies  of  the  amounts  of  money  spent  for  the  State 
higher  institutions  appear  in  later  sections  of  this  report.  At  this 
point  it  suffices  to  note  two  facts. 

The  first  relates  to  the  sources  of  income  of  the  State  as  against 
the  private  institutions.  For  increases  in  their  permanent  incomes 
private  colleges  are  dependent  wholly  upon  the  variable  generosity 
of  individual  benefactors.  That  any  considerable  increase  will  come 
can  not— except  under  the  operation  of  a  kind  of  law  of  probability 
which  appears  providentially  to  govern  the  affairs  of  colleges — ^be 
counted  upon  with  certainty  in  advance.  State  institutions,  on  the 
other  hand,  grow  rich  in  material  support  with  the  growth  in  wealth 
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Map  8. 

Iowa  State  Unlyerslty.    Enrollment  by  coantles,  1912-13. 
Students  from  ontaide  of  State:  Hlinols,  82;  Kansas,  10;  Minnesota,  84;  Missouri,  16 ( 
Nebraska,  12;  North  Dakota,  10;  South  Dakota,  27;  other  States,  49;  foreign  coun- 
tries, 27.     Total,  217. 
Total  students  In  the  university,  2,256. 

or  population,  or  both,  of  the  States  that  maintain  them.  The  ap- 
propriations for  State  higher  education  are  everywhere  greater  every 
year.  State  legislators  as  a  rule  are  not  only  willing  to  pay  larger 
amounts  for  higher  education  at  each  recurring  session,  but  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  appropriate  constantly  larger  percentages  of  the 
State's  total  funds.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  officers  in  charge  of 
State  institutions  make  a  convincing  showing  that  the  money  is 
needed  and  that  it  is  being  advantageously  spent.  As  yet  the  prob- 
able limits  of  State  generosity  in  this  direction  can  not  be  guessed. 
For  all  practical  present  purposes,  therefore.  State  institutions  have 
an  unlimited  source  of  support,  even  if  the  source  does  prove  itself 
at  times  hard  to  tap.    If  this  is  true  in  general,  it  is  especially  true 
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Map  4. 
Iowa  State  University.    Enrollment  by  counties,  1014-16.     (First  semester.) 


Map  5. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.     Enrollment  by  counties.  1913-14. 

From  other  States :  Washington,  2 ;  Oregon*  3 ;  California,  13 ;  South  Dakota,  26 ;  Minne- 
sota, 60 ;  Nebraska,  51 ;  Kansas,  0 ;  Wisconsin,  10 ;  Illinois,  70 ;  Missouri,  16 ;  Indiana, 
17;  Kentucky,  11 ;  Ohio,  14;  New  York,  lO;  Pennsylvania,  18;  other  States,  69;  foreign 
oooBtries,  25.     Total,  8,468. 
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Map  G. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.     Enrollment  by  counties,  1014-16. 

Total  collegiate  enrollment,  2,319. 
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Map  7. 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  1913-14.  Enrollment  by  counties.  Underlined  figures  are 
for  the  summer  session,  1914.  Total  summer  enrollment  (not  including  289  students 
who  re-enrolled  for  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms  of  1914-15),  1,738.  Other  figures 
represent  regular  enrollments,  1914-15 ;  total,  1,769.  Total  students  in  all  terms  for 
the  year,  3,502.  The  figures  for  Blackhawk  County  do  not  include  Cedar  Falls  city, 
with  118  in  the  regular  course  and  32  in  the  summer  session,  nor  the  Fourth  Ward, 
with  117  in  the  regular  sessions  and  38  in  the  summer  course. 

From  other  States :  Regular  course,  97 ;  summer,  46 ;  from  foreign  countries,  4. 
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of  Iowa.  The  State  has  shown  itself  unusually  generous  toward  its 
State  institutions.  It  is  rich  and  growing  richer.  The  commission 
has  also  been  informed  by  many  representatives  of  public  opinion 
that  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  curtail  the  appro- 
priations required  by  the  State  institutions,  provided  only  there  is 
no  remediable  waste  in  institutional  expenditures. 

The  other  fact  worth  noting  here  is  the  actual  increase  in  State 
appropriations  for  higher  education.  Diagrams  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix show  curves  illustrating  for.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin  the  increases  in  total  State  funds  appropriated  and 
the  increases  in  the  appropriations  for  State  higher  institutions.* 
The  conditions  here  shown  may  be  regarded  as  typical  for  the  pros- 
perous States  of  the  country.  The  commission  points  out  later  in 
the  report  that  Iowa  may  probably  save  some  money  in  the  conduct 
of  its  institutions,  and  consequently  make  a  better  comparative  show- 
ing, without  adopting  a  niggardly  policy. 

The  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  higher  institutions  are 
uniform.  (See  p.  16.)  They  compare  favorably  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  of  secondary  work  demanded  with  those  imposed  elsewhere 
in  the  country  by  institutions  of  the  highest  standing.  Moreover, 
the  investigations  of  the  commission  indicate  that  they  are  in  all 
three  institutions  conscientiously  enforced. 

It  is  believed  that  this  brief  presentation  of  the  current  conditions 
of  higher  education  in  Iowa  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  State  insti- 
tutions enjoy  certain  great  advantages  which  private  colleges  lack 
and  that  they  are  burdened  with  corresponding  responsibilities  for 
leadership  and  the  establishment  of  standards.  The  suggestion  is 
also  made  and  will  be  amplified  later  that  there  are  certain  organic 
defects  in  the  administrative  machinery  whereby  they  are  controlled, 
defects  that  must  hamper  their  legitimate  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment and  that  call  for  immediate  remedy.  Iowa  has  a  single  State 
university  system  or  a  single  higher  educational  enterprise.  (Ex- 
cept to  avoid  possible  legal  complications,  it  is  not  important  what 
term  is  used  to  characterize  it.  Its  nature  is  not  altered  by  the  use 
of  any  term.)  This  enterprise  is  divided  into  three  parts  and  op- 
erated from  three  centers,  but  in  its  general  purposes,  its  area  of 
patronage,  its  support  and  its  responsibilities,  it  is  a  unit.  That  the 
State  has  appreciated  this  fundamental  unity  and  has  desired  to 
promote  it  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  placed  all  three 
institutions  under  the  control  of  a  single  board.  Iowa's  greatest 
educational  task  is  to  transform  this,  as  yet,  almost  wholly  external 
and  mechanical  unity  into  a  real  unity  of  aim  supported  by  mutual 
friendly  cooperation. 

'  See  Appendix,  p.  200. 
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Chapter  II. 

EXPENDITURES  OF  IOWA  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  OF 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  State  board  originally  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  the  preparation  of  a  budget  for  the  next 
biennium.^  The  commission  has  interpreted  this  fact  as  a  mandate 
to  hold  the  question  of  costs  continually  in  mind.  While,  as  has 
already  been  implied  and  will  be  pointed  out  in  detail  later,  the 
conmiission  does  not  regard  the  fiscal  aspects  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  board  as  the  most  perplexing,  nevertheless,  the  obliga- 
tion laid  upon  the  board  to  conduct  the  institutions  under  its  control 
with  all  reasonable  economy  has  been  fully  appreciated  in  the  inquiry. 
It  is  realized  that  the  fiscal  test  is  the  ready  popular  test  which  will 
always  be  applied  as  an  estimate  of  the  success  of  the  board's  steward- 
ship. As  a  means  of  orientation,  therefore,  in  the  study  of  the  three 
State  institutions  of  higher  education,  specific  discussion  begins 
with  an  analysis  of  the  expenditures  of  the  institutions  for  the  past 
two  academic  years. 

The  expenditures  of  different  institutions  of  higher  learning  differ 
in  many  particulars.  The  forms  in  which  these  expenditures  are 
reported  differ  still  more.  The  conmiission  has  made  an  endeavor  to 
simmiarize  the  expenditures  of  the  three  State  higher  institutions 
of  Iowa  in  a  form  that  would  give  a  somewhat  comprehensive  and 
suggestive  view  of  them.  As  the  survey  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
various  phases  of  the  educational  work  of  the  institutions,  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  year  are  first  divided  into  two  main  groups: 
Educational  expenditures  and  extension  and  service  expenditures. 
The  educational  expenditures  are  then  divided  into  three  separate 
categories:  Construction  and  land^  special  and  rotating  funds^  and 
operating  expenditures. 

The  category  construction  and  land  includes  expenditures  for 
direct  additions  to  the  plant  to  provide  for  growth  in  enrollment, 
together  with  outlays  for  the  ordinary  furniture  of  new  buildings. 
Special  wnd  rotating  funds  include  expenditures  from  prize  funds, 
boarding  and  rooming  departments,  and  special  funds  available  only 
for  indicated  purposes  apart  from  instruction.  These  two  classes  of 
expenditures  are  in  a  certain  sense  entirely  independent  of  the  cost 
of  the  operating  of  the  educational  plant. 

The  category  operating  expenditures  includes  all  expenses  for  the 
annual  maintenance  of  the  institution  aside  from  dormitories  and 
boarding  departments.    It  is  further  analyzed  into  instruction^  edu- 

^See  Introdoction,  p.  7. 
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catioTud  equipment  and  supplieSj  and  general  operating  expenses. 
The  distribution  of  the  expenditures  of  the  institutions  may  be 
arranged  as  follows: 


Total 
expenditures 


rOonstruction  and  land. 


finstruction. 


Educational . .  \  Special  and  rotating  funds. 

[operating  expenditures. . . 


1' 


Educational  equipment 
and  supplies. 

General    operating   ex- 
penses. 
JBxtension  and  service. 

Of  the  subdivisions  under  operating  expenditures,  the  first — in- 
struction — ^includes  the  salaries  of  the  deans,  but  not  those  of  the 
president,  other  purely  administrative  officers,  and  librarians.  The 
second,  educational  e(piij>inent  and  supplies^  includes,  in  addition  to 
all  funds  expended  for  departmental  purposes  under  faculty  control, 
also  the  expenditures  for  books  and  library  supplies.  The  third, 
general  operating  expenses,  comprises  what  might  be  classed  as  the 
overhead  expenses  of  the  institution,  including  the  salaries  of  ad- 
ministrative officers,  janitors,  etc.  These  expenditures  are  essential 
to  the  main  work  of  instruction,  but  have  no  direct  relation  to  it. 

From  a  business  point  of  view,  part  of  the  expenditures  under  the 
second  and  third  subdivisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  might  be 
considered  capital  account  outlays.  In  a  college  or  university,  how- 
ever, they  are  rather  annual  expenses,  necessary  to  keep  the  insti- 
tution abreast  of  the  times.  They  never  stop.  For  example,  $1,000 
spent  for  books  can  certainly  be  charged  to  capital  account,  as  it 
definitely  increases  the  property  of  the  institution.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  matter  how  much  may  be  spent  for  books  in  any  one  year, 
more  money  is  required  each  year  thereafter  in  ever-increasing 
amounts  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  scholarship  and  the  expansion 
of  the  field  of  knowledge.  So,  in  this  distribution,  all  expenses 
which  may  be  looked  forward  to  by  the  administration  as  necessary 
annual  expenses  are  classed  under  operating  expenditures. 

In  determining  the  average  cost  per  student,  the  average  number 
of  students  in  attendance  during  the  college  year  September  to  June 
is  taken.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
enrollment  as  ordinarily  stated  in  a  catalogue  and  the  figures  here 
used.  The  usual  catalogue  statement  of  enrollment  includes  all 
students  who  have  attended  the  institution  during  any  part  of  the 
year  of  12  months.  Often  the  summer  enrollment  is  large.  Gren- 
erally  the  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  rises  from  the 
opening  of  college  in  September  for  about  two  weeks  to  a  maxi- 
mum, and  then  declines  because  of  withdrawals  until  the  close  of 
the  term.  The  second  term  or  semester  usually  opens  with  in- 
creased numbers,  again  reaching  a  maximum  shortly  after  the  open- 
ing day,  and  then  gradually  declining  until  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  commsision  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  average  of  the  largest 
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attendance  in  the  two  semesters  gives  the  best  average  attendance 
available.  This  point  may  be  illustrated  with  figures  for  the  State 
college,  1914-15: 

Catalogue  enrollment 3,629 

Attendance  Oct.  1,  1914 2,522 

Attendance  Feb.  15,  1915 2,467 

Average  attendance 2,495 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  table,  showing  the  per  capita 
cost  of  the  three  institutions  for  1913-14  and  1914-15 : 

Table  3. — Per  capita  cost  of  three  institutions  in  1913-H  ««<*  1914-15, 


Items  of  expenditure. 


In  idlS-H. 

Instmction 

Educational  eoulpmant  and  supplies. . 
General  operating  expenses 

Total 

In  1914-15. 

Instruction 

Educational  equipment  and  supplies. . 
Qeneral  operating  ejcpenses 

Total 


State 
univerdty. 

State 
ooUege. 

$155.00 
4L50 
78.60 

$134.00 
83.50 
72.50 

275.00 

270.00 

lflD.00 
42.50 
72.00 

141.00 
09.00 
61.00 

274.50 

271.00 

Teachers 
college. 


193.50 
17.00 
57.50 


168.00 


97.50 
14.00 
68.60 


17a  00 


The  items  used  in  these  computations  comprise  the  total  cash 
outlay  per  student  under  the  general  head  of  operating  expenditures, 
except  that  the  cost  of  instruction  for  the  summer  session  has  been 
omitted.^  In  other  words,  for  the  purposes  of  this  table  the  operat- 
ing  expenditures  taken  are  made  up  of  the  sum  of  the  total  educor 
tional  supplies  and  equipment,  the  total  general  operating  expenses, 
and  the  cost  of  instruction  minus  the  expenditures  for  the  summer 
term.  Moreover,  no  interest  on  investment  is  included.  The  aver- 
age attendance,  determined  in  the  way  described  above  and  not  the 
enrollment,  has  been  taken  as  the  divisor  to  obtain  the  per  capita 
cost.  The  method  is  further  exhibited  in  the  summary  tables  on 
pages  42  to  47 :  * 

The  commission  points  out  that  each  student  costs  the  institution 
from  $170  to  $275  a  year.  A  small  part  of  this  expense  is  met  by 
the  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  the  student,  but  it  is  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  say  that  each  student  in  actual  attendance  for  the  college 
year  costs  $250.  With  approximately  7,000  students  enrolled  in 
1915-16,  this  amounts  to  about  $1,750,000  in  operating  expenses  for 
the  college  year. 

1  It  should  be  noted  that,  while  the  figures  appearing  In  the  three  columns  are  com- 
parable with  each  other,  they  are  not  necessarily  comparable  with  figures  for  per  capita 
cost  reported  by  any  other  institution. 

>For  detail  tables  from  which  these  summaries  have  been  compiled  see  Appendix,  pp. 
184-103. 
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While  this  is  a  large  expenditure,  it  is  a  most  wise  one,  if  the 
students  served  are  earnest  and  capable  and  improve  to  the  utmost 
the  advantages  afforded  them.  Indeed,  every  student  enrolled  ac- 
cepts a  trust  and  is  under  obligations  to  justify  the  outlay  of  public 
funds  made  in  his  behalf.  But  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  insti- 
tutions can  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  each  student  carries 
a  very  definite  cost  to  the  State,  not  only  for  operating  expenses, 
but  also,  as  will  be  shown  later,  for  buildings.  The  annual  rate  of 
increase  of  student  registration  is  already  large  and  will  under 
natural  conditions  grow  larger,  as  it  should.  Until  the  State  is 
ready  to  care  properly  for  the  students  now  in  attendance  upon  its 
higher  institutions  the  wisdom  of  certain  forms  of  competitive  ad- 
vertising at  present  in  vogue  is  perhaps  problematic.  The  time  when 
the  State  college  and  the  State  university  were  unknown  to  the 
people  is  past.  They  need  only  to  make  formal  announcement  of 
their  offerings  and  give  reasonable  publicity  to  their  work  to  secure 
as  rapid  increases  in  their  respective  enrollments  as  can  be  adequately 
cared  for.  Possibly  the  board  should  also  consider  in  this  connec- 
tion the  advisability  of  discontinuing  subcoUegiate  work  as  the  num- 
ber of  collegiate  students  increases;  but  this  question  is  discussed 
more  fully  in  another  place.     (See  p.  88.) 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  present  cost  per  student 
is  low  rather  than  high.  It  should  be  increased  rather  than  de- 
creased. In  fact,  a  growth  in  numbers  without  a  corresponding 
growth  in  support  will  result  in  weakening  the  institutions. 
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Chapter  III. 

DUPLICATION  AND  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  MAJOR  LINES. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  commission,  early,  in  the  course  of  its 
investigations,  became  convinced  that,  if  it  were  to  do  justice  to  the 
problems  presented  to  its  consideration,  it  must  take  account  of  cer- 
tain larger  issues  which  have  had  a  determining  influence  in  shaping 
the  development  of  educational  administration  in  Iowa  and  which 
have  in  a  great  measure  given  rise  to  the  questions  on  which  the 
State  board  now  seeks  advice.  The  commission  is  persuaded  that  no 
permanent  solution  of  the  educational  difficulties  which  the  State  has 
experienced  can  be  hoped  for  until  these  issues  have  been  resolutely 
faced  and  definitely  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  good  of  the 
State  and  its  coming  generations  of  students,  whatever  the  cost  to 
personal  or  institutional  ambitions.  It  confidently  believes  that  a 
settlement  on  this  basis  is  possible  and  that  the  necessary  procedure 
is  plain.  It  is  far  more  important  that  such  a  settlement  should  be 
brought  about  than  that  the  State  should  save  a  few  thousands  of 
dollars  through  economies  in  institutional  management.  Without 
recapitulating  the  history  of  State  higher  education  in  Iowa,  the 
commission  proposes  in  the  present  chapter  to  discuss  the  existing 
status  of  the  three  State  higher  educational  institutions,  especially  as 
regards  the  fundamental  question  of  duplication,  and  to  point  out  a 
remedy  which  it  conceives  to  be  valid  for  the  incoherency  in  the 
relationships  between  them. 

The  primary  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  three  higher  institutions  are 
concerned,  lies  in  the  lack  of  clear  definitions  of  scope,  particularly 
as  between  two  of  them.  In  the  beginning  of  State  plans  of  educa- 
tion a  State  university  was  projected  as  the  crown  and  completion 
of  the  system.  At  that  time  the  differentiation  of  education  into 
great  spheres  or  divisi6ns  of  subject  matter  was  not  foreseen  in  any 
of  the  States,  and  it  was  natural  and  perhaps  inevitable  that  inhar- 
mony  should  arise  with  the  founding  of  other  institutions  to  care 
for  the  constantly  enlarging  demands.  While  theoretically  and  his- 
torically a  State  university  may  represent  the  culmination  of  the 
State  system,  practically  the  fields  of  all  State  institutions  are  deter- 
mined by  the  successive  acts  of  the  legislatures. 

There  is  marked  tendency  in  all  States  to  bring  about  a  parity 
between  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  expressed  in  like  or 
equivalent  entrance  requirements,  in  comparable  educational  stand- 
ards and  in  equality  of  standing  on  the  part  of  the  staffs.  In  some 
States  the  effort  in  higher  education  is  concentrated  in  one  institu- 
tion, Imown  as  the  State  university,  in  which  all  subjects  are  at  once 
on  a  parity.     In  those  cases  in  which  the  effort  is  distributed  in 
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separate  institutions  the  different  subjects  may,  nevertheless,  be  on  a 
parity,  and  the  institutions  may  be  conceived  as  one  university  sepa- 
rated into  its  parts,  or  the  different  parts  may  be  recognized  in  fact, 
if  not  in  name,  as  separate  universities,  each  covering  the  field 
assigned  to  it.  To  one  part  in  the  State  organism  of  higher  educa- 
tion may  be  assigned  all  the  liberal  arts,  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions and  their  adjuncts;  to  another  may  be  assigned  the  applied 
sciences,  mechanic  arts  and  engineering,  agriculture;  to  another  the 
training  of  teachers.  It  remains  for  the  State  to  define  the  fields  of 
each  in  consonance,  so  far  as  necessary,  with  Federal  statutes,  and 
no  one  of  the  parts  or  institutions  may  assume  the  entire  field  to 
itself.  This  much  must  be  granted  before  there  can  be  a  real  har- 
mony in  any  State. 

Nor  can  the  intention  in  the  different  parts  or  institutions  be 
longer  held  to  give  one  part  superior  standing  or  merit  or  to  separate 
it  into  an  educational  class  by  itself.  Education  in  terms  of  the 
applied  subjects  is  as  truly  education  as  that  in  terms  of  other  sub- 
jects, no  less  and  no  more  if  the  teachers  are  as  well  trained,  the 
institutions  as  well  equipped,  and  the  work  as  well  done.  The  dis- 
tinction in  educational  results  between  these  complementary  lines  of 
effort  is  now  happily  vanished.  Accepting  this  parity  places  a  State 
in  readiness  for  a  harmonious  development  of  its  institutions. 

The  particular  factor  that  has  introduced  the  inharmony  into 
many  of  the  States  is  the  rise  of  the  land-grant  college.  In  about 
half  the  States  this  institution  is  a  part  of  the  State  university.  In 
these  cases  the  difficulties  are  now  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  in 
some  States  they  have  been  practically  eliminated.  In  the  States  in 
which  the  land-grant  college  is  separate  the  conflicts  and  duplica- 
tions are  naturally  most  marked.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be 
the  wisest  policy  to  separate  the  institutions,  because  their  fields  of 
work  were  supposed  to  be  incompatible,  but  at  present,  when  all  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  are  so  rapidly  expanding,  there  is 
widespread  feeling  that  the  land-grant  college  is  best  united  with 
the  university  or  incorporated  into  it.  When  a  harmonious  State 
procedure  has  been  devised,  however,  there  may  still  be  certain  very 
marked  advantages  in  the  separation.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  in  such  cases  to  make  a  coherent  plan  and 
to  prevent  conflict  This  is  now  the  major  problem  in  educational 
administration  in  the  United  States,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  of 
solution  if  the  adherents  of  the  different  institutions  once  accept  the 
principles  just  stated.  The  conflicts  between  the  different  kinds  of 
institutions  result  in  large  part  from  an  attitude  of  mind. 

Mere  duplication  of  courses  of  study  may  not  be  any  more  disad- 
vantageous or  more  to  be  deplored  between  two  institutions  than  be- 
tween the  parts  of  one  institution  which  is  the  size  of  the  two.     As 
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will  be  pointed  out  presently,  the  cost  to  the  people  may  not  be  in- 
creased. Two  or  more  State  institutions  of  the  same  grade,  but  with 
different  fields,  may,  indeed,  produce  a  most  wholesome  stimulation, 
if  they  do  not  inharmoniously  overlap,  giving  to  the  State  a  spirited 
and  progressive  development,  preventing  ingrowing,  and  separating 
its  student  body  into  groups  small  enough  for  the  best  educational 
results.  The  different  faculties,  working  under  separate  adminis- 
trations and  developing  in  somewhat  unlike  directions,  may  add  very 
much  to  the  achievement  of  the  State. 

In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  duplication  as  manifested  in  the 
practice  of  the  Iowa  State  instituticms  tiie  commissicm  has  been 
guided  by  what  may  be  described  as  the  principle  of  ^^  major  and 
service  lines  "  of  work.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  which  is 
implicit  in  the  considerations  adduced  above,  each  State  institution 
should  have  assigned  to  it  certain  major  fields  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  to  their  fullest  extent  Agriculture  at  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  is  such  a  major  line.  Latin, 
German,  French,  history,  political  science,  psychology  at  the  Iowa 
State  University  are  such  major  lines.  Service  lines  are  such  sub- 
ordinate subjects  as  are  essential  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  a  major 
line.  The  amount  required  is  generally  not  very  large.  English  is 
such  a  service  line  for  engineering  and  agriculture  at  the  State  college. 
Institutions  may  well  overlap  as  regards  the  relation  of  their  service 
lines  to  one  another  and  more  particularly  as  regards  the  relation 
of  their  major  to  their  service  lines.  English  is  a  major  line  at  the 
State  university,  a  service  line  at  the  State  college.  But  there  should 
be  no  material  overlapping  of  major  lines. 

In  many  parts  of  the  educational  field  such  a  division  affords  a 
rational  and  practicable  principle  of  administration.  Between  the 
State  university  and  the  State  college  this  division  would  at  present 
reserve  as  major  lines  to  the  institution  at  Ames  agriculture,  veteri- 
nary medicine,  home  economics,  and  certain  departments  of  engineer- 
ing to  be  later  determined.  It  would  make  all  other  subjects  at  Ames 
service  subjects,  in  no  case  to  be  developed  beyond  the  point  at  which 
the  needs  of  the  major  subjects  are  supplied.  In  the  actual  working 
of  this  principle  it  would  result  that  a  moderate  amount  of  elemen- 
tary collegiate  work  might  be  given  at  the  State  college  in  the 
languages  and  humanities  and  certain  of  the  sciences,  but  that  they 
would  presumably  never  go  beyond  these  rudimentary  stages.  At  the 
State  university  agriculture  and  certain  fields  of  engineering,  if 
cultivated  at  all,  would  in  the  same  way  have  a  place  only  as  service 
subjects  contributory  to  the  major  lines  allotted  to  the  institution. 

Certain  subjects  do  not  fall  readily  into  line  on  such  a  principle  of 
division.    Chemistry,  for  example,  has  an  obvious  place  at  the  State 
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university  and  also  at  the  State  college.  Even  aside  from  ^'  chemical 
engineering''  as  such,  chemistry  is  involyed  in  many  engineering 
processes  and  problems  to  a  degree  absolutely  demanding  its  presence 
at  the  State  college  and  making  it  practically  difficult  to  determine 
to  what  extent  it  is  merely  a  service  subject  and  to  what  a  major 
line.  This  embarrassment  regarding  chemistry  is  even  greater  when 
certaiii  agricultural  problems  and  the  work  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions are  taken  into  account.^  Physics,  zoology,  bacteriology,  and 
botany  also  present  Bimilar  perplexities. 

It  seems  to  the  commission  that  the  detailed  adjustments  of  these 
cases  of  overlapping,  once  the  main  principle  has  been  accepted,  are 
all  obviously  capable  of  amicable  settlement  by  means  of  a  conference 
consisting  of  some  convenient  number  of  representatives  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  institutions  affected  (perhaps  five  from  each),  elected  by 
the  faculties,  and  sitting  with  a  committee  of  members  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  Such  a  conference  might  meet  at  stated  periods, 
perhaps  annually,  to  consider  and  adjust  any  difficulties  that  may 
arise  from  time  to  time.  Meantime  the  principle  of  the  major  and 
the  service  lines  will  automatically  settle  the  status  of  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  subjects  and  forthwith  determine  whether  in  a 
particular  institution  they  shall  be  developed  beyond  their  elementary 
stages. 

It  may  be  properly  remarked  at  this  point  that  the  oft-raised 
objection  to  the  alleged  exorbitant  cost  of  duplication  when  the  same 
subject  is  taught  at  two  State  institutions  is  largely  specious.  It  costs 
no  more  to  teach  two  sections  of  English  at  Ames  and  two  at  Iowa 
City  than  it  does  to  teach  four  sections  at  Iowa  City,  assuming  that 
the  instructors  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  in  both  places  and  that  the 
fiize  of  the  classes  is  kept  constant  at  the  point  of  maximum  instruc- 
tional efficiency.  The  overhead  charge  may  be  somewhat  larger  when 
the  work  is  done  at  two  places,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
In  any  event  the  main  objection  to  duplication  of  work  in  State  insti- 
tutions like  those  of  Iowa  is  not  expense,  but  the  stimulation  of 
unwholesome  competition  with  all  its  evil  consequences.* 

Once  this  principle  of  major  and  service  lines  is  adopted,  the  whole 
situation  clears  up  not  only  as  regards  intramural  work,  but  also  as 
regards  extension  work.  An  institution  would  be  permitted  to  do 
extension  work  only  in  a  major  line.  This  itself  would  avoid  the 
duplication  and  overlapping  now  threatened,  and  if  the  safeguard 
elsewhere  recommended  (see  p.  77)  of  an  annual  conference  of  the 

^For  a  further  disctunion  of  chemistry,  see  p.  69. 

*The  relations  of  the  State  teachers  college  to  the  State  university  and  to  the  State 
eollese  have  elicited  mach  less  public  comment  than  the  relations  of  the  latter  two  Initi- 
totiomi  to  one  another,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  present  the  liberal  arts  work  at  Cedar 
VbBm  and  at  Iowa  City  squarely  and  unequivocally  overlaps. 
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extension  officials  of  the  several  institutions  is  provided,  there  need 
never  arise  any  serious  problem  of  maladjustment. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  Commonwealth  with 
the  geographical,  economic,  and  social  characteristics  of  Iowa  there 
mi^t  well  be  justificaticm  for  several  State  institutions  of  collegiate 
grade  in  different  parts  of  the  State ;  that  so  far  as  concerns  strictly 
collegiate  work,  there  is  no  very  grave  objection  to  be  urged  against 
the  present  practice  of  offering  such  work  in  three  different  places, 
although  the  justification  would  be  greater  if  the  three  were  in  more 
widely  separated  localities,  and,  as  indicated  elsewhere  (see  p.  54) 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  final  two  years  of  work  at  the  State 
teachers  college  is  questioned.  But  the  commission  is  unable  to 
see  that  there  can  in  the  last  analysis  be  any  justification  for  sweep- 
ing duplication  in  the  range  of  advanced  and  professional  work.  It 
would  certainly  strike  every  unbiased  observer  as  absurd  to  urge 
that  there  should  be  two  medical  schools  conducted  by  the  State  at 
different  points.  It  would  seem  equally  absurd  to  conduct  two  law 
schools.  Neither  the  size  of  the  State  nor  the  educational  needs  of 
that  portion  of  the  country  in  which  the  State  of  Iowa  is  located  can 
possibly  be  held  to  justify  such  duplication.  Abundant  expert  opin- 
ion upon  this  matter  is  available  in  the  actions  of  the  controlling 
authorities  in  charge  of  medical  and  legal  education  in  this  country. 
Considered  strictly  on  its  merits,  there  seems  to  be  no  more  prima 
facie  justification  for  two  engineering  schools.  Indeed  there  are  cer- 
tain branches  of  engineering  work  which  ought  not  to  be  undertaken 
at  all  in  Iowa.  Marine  engineering,  for  example,  surely  has  no  place 
in  an  inland  agricultural  community.  The  theory  that  a  State  is 
under  obligation  to  give  instruction  in  every  field  of  learning  is 
regarded  as  fallacious,  and  each  new  undertaking  of  an  educational 
kind  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  critical  scrutiny  of  disinterested 
experts. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  the  two 
schools  of  engineering  as  at  present  organized  is  uneconomical  and 
indefensible,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  development  of 
upper-class  and  graduate  work.  At  least  three  methods  of  readjust- 
ment are  possible.  (1)  The  horizontal,  by  which  one  school  would 
become  a  strictly  graduate  institution  and  the  other  school  an  under- 
graduate institution.  This  would  accord  well  with  the  mature 
judgment  of  a  large  section  of  the  engineering  profession  that  a 
bachelor^s  degree  or  two  or  three  years  of  the  work  in  liberal  arts 
and  science  leading  to  such  a  degree,  is  the  best  possible  foundation  for 
the  technical  training  of  an  engineer.  In  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mission, this  method  is  not  at  present  applicable  to  the  Iowa  situa- 
tion.   Unless  the  principle  were  applied  drastically,  so  as  to  require 
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a  bachelor's  degree  for  entrance  to  the  more  advanced  of  the  schools,  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  academic  situation  would  not  be  materially 
lessened,  and  the  possible  overlapping  in  the  field  of  extension  work 
would  require  altogether  separate  consideration  and  treatment. 

(2)  The  union  of  the  two  schools  in  one  place  under  highly  expert 
direction.  The  commission  is  unanimously  convinced  that  this  is 
the  method  by  which  engineering  work  under  State  support  in  Iowa 
could  best  be  maintained  and  developed.  No  other  method  will 
so  certainly  insure  the  permanent  elimination  of  the  causes  of  fric- 
tion, irritati(»i,  unwholesome  competition,  and  wasteful  duplication 
of  high-class  men  and  equipment  for  advanced  work.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  State,  if  it  did  not  now  have  two  schools  of 
engineering,  would  consider  the  establishment  of  more  than  one. 
The  commission  is  not  unmindful  of  the  weight  of  arguments  which 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  unification  of  this  work  at  the 
State  university,  where  it  would  enjoy  the  stimulation  of  other 
high-grade  professional  schools,  where  it  would  have  a  strong  back- 
ing in  the  pure  sciences  and  helpful  contact  with  the  liberal  arts, 
and  where  it  could  be  maintained  on  a  high  level,  free  from  the  tug 
of  artisanship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commission  does  not  forget 
the  fact  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  quite  as  much  bound  by  their 
essential  character  to  develop  mechanic  arts  (usually  interpreted  as 
synonymous  with  engineering)  on  an  equal  footing  with  agriculture. 
In  view  of  this  necessity  for  the  joint  development  of  agriculture 
and  engineering,  the  commission  believes  that  such  union  of  schools, 
if  it  could  be  accomplished,  should  be  made  at  the  Iowa  State  College. 

(3)  If  this  second  method  is  adjudged  impracticable  of  applica- 
tion, considering  the  present  condition  of  institutional  and  popular 
sentiment  in  Iowa,  the  commission  recommends  that  a  definite  verti- 
cal (or  topical)  division  of  engineering  should  be  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  board  of  education  in  conference  with  a  small  group  of 
expert  engineers,  wholly  unconnected  with  either  institution,  each  of 
whom  should  be  a  member  of  one  or  another  of  the  four  American 
societies  of  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering. 
All  four  societies  should  be  represented.  When  once  this  divisi<m 
has  been  determined,  it  should  be  rigidly  enforced  by  all  the  educa- 
tional authorities  concerned.  Perhaps  this  could  be  accomplished 
under  a  single  dean  of  engineering  for  the  two  institutions,  supple- 
mented by  unremitting  detailed  examination  on  the  part  of  the 
board  of  announcements  of  engineering  curricula  and  courses.  In 
such  a  division  it  appears  likely  that  the  work  in  municipal  and 
sanitary  engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,*  and  perhaps  structural 
engineering,  should  be  ccmducted  at  the  State  university,  and  that 
the  work  in  highway,  transportation,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engi- 
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neering  should  be  developed  at  the  State  college.  The  necessity  for 
work  in  mining,  ceramic,  or  chemical  engineering,  and  the  location 
of  this  w(Hrk,  are  matters  for  future  considerati<Hi,  in  view  of  recom- 
mendations made  elsewhere  in  this  report  and  the  possible  future 
report  of  such  a  commission  of  impartial  engineering  experts  as  is 
suggested  and  urged. 

Whether  the  work  iii  domestic  science  can  be  regarded  as  up  to  the 
present  time  sufficiently  differentiated  on  professional  lines  to  warrant 
recognition  as  presenting  a  problem  similar  to  that  of  medicine,  law, 
and  engineering  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  Certainly  the  work  as 
at  present  conducted  relates  itself  as  a  service  subject  to  a  much 
wider  range  of  nonprofessional  interests  and  is  as  yet  in  too  forma- 
tive and  unstable  a  condition  to  justify  dogmatic  assertion.  The 
commission  discusses  this  subject  at  length,  however,  and  makes  cer- 
tain recommendations  in  Chapter  VIII. 

The  position  of  music  may  serve  to  raise  a  similar  question.  Its 
development  as  a  major  line  should  unquestionably  occur  at  the  State 
university.  It  may  well  remain  as  a  service  line  at  the  other  State 
institutions. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  disccHitinuance  (beyond  the  second 
year  of  the  professional  work)  of  the  work  in  liberal  arts  at  teachers 
college.  Cedar  Falls,  the  commission  is  disposed  to  urge  the  wisdom 
of  this  on  several  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  it  se^ns  reasonably 
clear  that  the  institutions  at  Ames  and  Iowa  City  are  at  present 
abundantly  able  to  care  for  all  students  who  may  be  expected  to  seek 
the  bachelor's  degree  in  a  State  institution  in  Iowa.  If  the  State 
wishes  a  third  institution  of  a  collegiate  grade,  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
southern  or  western  part  of  the  State*  Moreover,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown  in  another  section  of  this  report  (Chap.  I),  the  private  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  are  able  to  care  for  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  students  who  wish  this  degree,  and  between  them  and  the  other 
two  State  institutions  all  such  students  can  be  readily  cared  for.  In 
the  second  place,  the  commission  feels  certain  that  at  present,  at  least, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  institution  is  not  unequivocally  collegiate,  and 
that  students  who  now  receive  training  there  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
are  likely  to  miss  certain  valuable  elements  in  such  training.  This 
opinion  is  based  partly  on  the  impression  which  one  who  has  visited 
many  institutions  easily  gets  from  even  a  brief  contact  with  the 
situation,  partly  on  consideration  of  the  methods  of  class  instruction, 
which  are  on  the  whole  dominantly  those  of  the  high-school  and 
junior-college  type,  and  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  a  very 
large  group  of  subcoUegiate  students  inevitably  affects  the  general 
intellectual  maturity  and  academic  tone  of  the  work.  In  the  third 
place,  the  amount  of  work  now  offered  as  of  third  and  fourth  year 
college  grade  is  relatively  small  and  may  be  regarded  as  only  barely 
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sufficient  to  round  out  a  senior-college  curriculum.  A  comparison  of 
the  program  of  courses  at  the  State  teachers  college  with  that  at  the 
State  university  or  at  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  will  confirm  this  statement.  To  be  sure,  a  comparison  of  some 
of  the  weaker  sectarian  colleges  would  not  be  unfavorable  to  the 
teachers  college,  but  this  is  a  comparison  which  a  State  institution 
would  hardly  wish  to  employ. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  commission  feels  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  energy  represented  in  keeping  up  the  last  two 
years  of  collegiate  work  at  Cedar  Falls  is  probably  not  to  be  justified 
on  its  merits.  The  commission  would  not  be  understood  in  this 
opinion  as  intending  to  depreciate  in  any  way  the  seriousness  of  the 
work  offered,  nor  the  devotion  and  earnestness  of  the  staff  of  instruc- 
tion. The  professional  work  done  here  is  creditable  to  the  State 
and  to  the  authorities  of  the  school,  but  a  division  of  energy  such 
as  is  suggested  would  in  the  long  run  contribute  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  State  institutions  as  a  whole.  Such  a  program,  if  carried  out, 
would  not  in  our  minds  imply  the  reduction  of  the  budget  of  this 
institution.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  would  mean  conc^Qtrating  all 
resources  on  the  earlier  portions  of  its  work,  where  at  present  its 
gi'eatest  obligation  is  found,  and  where  there  are  certainly  at  present 
massed  the  great  majority  of  its  students,  as  Tables  4  and  5  on 
page  56  will  indicate. 

More  particularly  the  commission  would  call  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  greatly  enlarging  the  facilities  for  practice  teaching 
at  teachers  college.  The  present  practice  school  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  institution  is  already  overtaxed,  and  the  commission 
finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  facilities  offered  in  the  town  of 
Cedar  Falls  are  at  present  wholly  adequate.  The  commission  is 
quite  clear  that  the  general  attendance  at  Cedar  Falls  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  expand  until  thoroughly  satisfactory  provision  is 
made  for  practice  teaching. 

If  the  board  and  the  people  of  the  State  are  disposed,  on  further 
consideration  of  the  question,  to  agree  with  the  commission  that 
the  appropriate  function  of  the  State  teachers  college  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  rural  and  graded  schools,  and  not  the  preparation 
of  high-school  teachers,  or  the  granting  of  the  bachelor's  degree 
for  courses  in  liberal  arts,  the  commission  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  future  development  of  the  institution  on  somewhat  different 
lines  is  desirable.  It  recommends,  therefore,  that  the  courses  for 
elementary  teachers,  both  rural  and  urban,  be  made  three  years  in 
length,  substantially  one-third  of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  profes- 
sional subjects,  and  the  rest  to  work  dealing  with  the  subject  matter 
of  instruction.  Entrance  to  those  courses  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  based  squarely  on  high-school  graduation.     Such  courses  should 
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not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  lead  to  degi*ees.  It  is  per- 
suaded that  the  improvement  an  the  equipment  of  elementary, 
especially  rural  teachers,  which  this  recommendation  contemplates^ 
would  not  only  contribute  vitally  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  but 
would  place  the  State  teachers  college  in  a  unique  positicm  of  leader- 
ship among  teacher-training  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  board  does  not  see  fit  to  adopt  these  suggestions,  however, 
and  if  the  plans  at  present  in  operationi  be  continued,  then  the  com- 
mission would  advise  that  the  last  two  years  of  the  work  be  very 
greatly  strengthened  to  bring  it  more  nearly  into  line  with  the 
curricula  of  first-class  institutions  conferring  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Tabijs  4. — Attendance  at  lotoa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls, 


COUTMS. 


Conege  ootmes  > 

Diploma  oouraos 

Suboollefflate 

Uodassified  and  music. 


Total 

Total  diploma,  subooUegiate,  uadasBiflM,  and  music  stu- 
dents  


1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

019 
503 
826 
714 

420 
831 
820 
907 

560 

843 

865 

1,234 

2,692 
2,043 

2,078 
2,568 

8,503 
2,942 

Total. 


1.629 
2,177 
2.511 
2,855 


9,172 
7,543 


>  Th«M  figures  include  students  entered  as  craduateB  as  follows:  1912-13,  63;  1913-14.  45;   1914-15,  45 
Juniors  and  seniors  are  listed  in  this  group  as  foUows:  1912-13, 170;  1913-14, 153;  1914-15, 193. 


Table  5. — Statistics  of  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  for  five  years,  1907- 

Total  number  of  Individual  students  enrolled  during  the  five  years,  each 

student  counted  only  once 

Students  were  qualified  and  trained  for  the  following : 

(1)  Ck)unty  school  teachers,  reaching  the  standard  of  county  teach- 

ers* certificates 

(2)  General   elementary    teachera,    having   first-grade   county    cer- 

tificate scholarship  on  admission 

(3)  Special  grade  and  department  teachers  of  all  kinds — ^primary, 

kindergarten,  music,  drawing,  home  economics,  etc 

(4)  Special  music  teachers 

(5)  Unclassified  as  to  kind  of  work  preferred 

(6)  High-school  teachers — 

(a)   With  standard  of  North  Central  Association  four- 
year  college  course 285 

(ft)  First-grade  State  certificate  standard 800 

(c)  Second-grade  State  certificate  standard 300 

(d)  Other  special  teachers,  estimated 115 


'19J2. 
8,398 

3,261 

1,328 

2,  515 
138 
156 


1,000 


Total 8, 398 

Whether  the  suggestion  made  above  be  adopted  or  not,  the  com- 
mission is  perfectly  clear  that  there  are  to-day  no  agencies  in  Iowa 
adequate  to  furnish  proper  training  to  the  number  of  teachers  an- 
nually required  in  the  schools  of  the  State.    This  fact  has  evidently 
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been  recognized  in  the  legislation  providing  for  the  addition  of  a 
year  of  normal  training  in  certain  high  schools.  The  commission 
is  fully  cognizant  of  this  situation,  and  its  suggestion  regarding 
teachers  college  is  therefore  in  no  sense  directed  to  any  lessening  of 
the  resources  of  the  State  in  this  direction.  There  should  be  addi- 
tional normal  schools  established,  in  parts  of  the  State  remote  from 
Cedar  Falls  and  probably  preferably  in  the  southwest  and  north- 
west divisions  of  the  State.  If  such  normal  schools  were  brought 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  normal  training  high  schools,  and  with 
the  movement  for  the  development  of  junior  colleges  in  connecticm 
with  the  strong  high  schools  which  has  gained  great  headway  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  these  several  institutions  could  be  made 
to  reenforce  one  another  in  a  most  helpful  way.  An  appreciable 
amount  of  serious  collegiate  work  could  be  offered  as  a  basis  for 
professional  training  in  these  junior  colleges  on  high-school  founda- 
tions; and  the  normal  schools,  if  brought  into  administrative 
contact  with  them,  could  furnish  not  only  a  spirit  of  professional 
standards  and  a  corresponding  stimidation,  but  could  also  be  used  to 
develop  practice  teaching  work  in  various  portions  of  the  State  now 
wholly  unprovided  with  such  facilities.  A  similar  relationship  could 
be  cultivated  between  the  normal  schools  and  the  normal  training 
hi^  schools. 

In  this  connection  attention  should  be  called  to  the  possibility  of 
adding  a  group  of  strong  men  to  the  faculty  of  the  teachers  college 
(and  to  other  normal  schools,  if  established),  who  might  give  one- 
half  of  their  time  to  instruction  and  the  other  half  to  service  as 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, supervising  the  work  of  the  normal  training  high  schools.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  greatly  enhance  the  solidity  and  efficiency  of 
the  normal  training  courses  and  would  bring  both  the  State  super- 
intendent's office  and  the  normal  schools  into  most  helpful  organic 
connection  with  these  high  schools.  Any  measure  that  will  improve 
the  supervision  of  the  training  of  rural  teachers  and  that  will  put 
at  their  disposal  added  opportimities  for  practice  teaching  ought  to 
be  energetically  fostered. 

The  foregoing 'discussion  and  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission in  this  and  subsequent  chapters  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  all  three  institutions  are  to  be  continued  without  essential  change 
of  character.  The  acts  of  the  legislature  making  appropriations  for 
the  continued  expansion  of  the  institutions,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  graduate  work,  have  established  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
this  interpretation. 

The  commission  desires  to  call  attention  to  one  other  aspect  of 
the  situation,  however,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  was  created  in  response  to  the 
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Morrill  land-grant  act  of  1802.  In  return  for  certain  GOibsidies 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government  at  that  time  and  at  later  times 
the  State  assumed  the  obligation  to  carry  on  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts.  Earlier  in  tiiis  chapter  the  commisdon 
expressed  a  belief  in  the  substantial  educational  equivalence  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  two  types  of  institutions,  the  land-grant  col- 
lege and  the  State  university.  If  this  parity  exists  in  other  States, 
it  certainly  exists  in  Iowa.  The  commission  is  also  about  to  recom- 
mend that  graduate  instruction  and  research  work  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced university  type  be  encouraged  at  the  Iowa  State  College. 
Nevertheless,  such  development  of  advanced  work  should  relate  itself 
exclusively  to  the  limits  established  by  the  professional  aims  peculiar 
to  the  institution.  This  question  is  discussed  at  greater  length  in 
Chapters  IV  and  V. 

In  closing  this  portion  of  the  report,  the  commission  desires  to 
reiterate  its  conviction  of  the  importance  of  applying  strictly  the 
principle  of  division  advocated  above  to  the  work  of  the  three  State 
institutions.  The  State  is  probably  rich  enough  to  allow  all  of  its 
institutions  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  the  demands  of  students  for  in- 
btruction  will  warrant  without  regard  to  possible  duplication  of 
offerings.  Indeed,  the  drawback  to  this  policy  is  not  primarily  a 
financial  one.  It  is  rather  that  such  a  course  will  inevitably  perpetu- 
ate intolerable  mutual  jealousies  and  antagonisms,  tending  to  defeat 
all  unity  in  the  program  of  State  education. 

The  five  chapters  following  deal  in  some  detail  with  various  phases 
of  duplication. 

SUMMARY  OP  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  "major  and  service  lines  of 
work  "  at  the  three  State  institutions. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  conference  consisting  of  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  institutions  and  the  State  board  of  education  to  ad- 
just questions  of  overlapping  not  automatically  determined  by  the 
establishment  of  major  lines  for  each  institution. 

3.  The  readjustment  of  the  work  in  engineering  at  the  State  uni- 
versity and  the  State  college,  according  to  one  of  three  methods : 

(a)  A  horizontal  division,  assigning  graduate  work  to  one  school 

and  undergraduate  work  to  the  other. 
(&)  The  union  of  the  two  schools  at  one  place, 
(c)  A  vertical  division  of  work,  assigning  some  branches  of 

engineering  to  one  institution  and  some  to  the  other. 

4.  The  discontinuance  of  the  last  two  years  in  liberal  arts  at  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  with  suggestion  of  three-year  non- 
degree  courses  for  rural  and  grade  teachers. 

5.  The  enlargement  of  facilities  for  practice  teaching  at  the  State 
teachers  college. 
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6.  The  establishment  of  additional  normal  schools 

7.  The  addition  of  men  to  the  faculty  of  the  State  teachers  college, 
to  give  half  of  their  time  to  instruction  and  half  as  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  super- 
vision  of  work  in  the  normal-training  high  schools. 


Chapter  IV. 

GRADUATE  WORK. 

Next  to  engineering  the  field  of  graduate  work  undoubtedly  offers 
the  greatest  area  for  the  development  of  unwarr&nted  and  expensive 
duplication.  The  State  board's  request  that  the  commission  investi- 
gate graduate  work  indicates  that  the  board  has  appreciated  the 
danger  which  lies  in  this  direction.  The  subject  has  seemed  to  the 
commission  second  in  importance  to  none  of  those  upon  which  ad- 
vice has  been  asked.  An  account  of  the  actual  present  status  of 
graduate  work  at  each  of  the  institutions  is  submitted  herewith  and 
the  attempt  is  made  to  point  out  how  the  principles  developed  in  the 
preceding  chapter  may  be  applied  to  the  avoidance  of  serious  dupli- 
cation and  the  friction  of  competition. 

Graduate  work  of  a  high  character  is,  and  ought  to  be,  carried  on 
with  increasing  efficiency  at  both  the  Iowa  State  University  and  the 
Iowa  State  College.  At  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  the  degree 
of  master  of  didactics  is  conferred*  for  a  professional  course  repre- 
senting 45  term  hours.  This,  however,  does  not  constitute  really  a 
graduate  school  or  college,  but  is  work  offered  chiefly  during  the 
summer  session  for  college  graduates  who  wish  to  take  up  the  study 
of  professional  subjects.  It  is  more  nearly  an  extended  under- 
graduate course,  with  the  requirement  of  a  thesis,  than  organized 
graduate  work  based  upon  an  undergraduate  foundation. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

The  graduate  college  of  the  State  university  grew  out  of  a  stand- 
ing committee,  first  appointed  in  1893,  to  define  the  terms  for  grant- 
ing master's  degrees.  Work  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree  began  in 
1898,  and  the  graduate  college  was  formally  instituted  in  1900.  Since 
that  time  it  has  made  steady  advance  in  organization  and  in  stand- 
ards. The  commission  commends  cordially  the  general  sincerity  and 
progressiveness  of  the  graduate  work  done  at  the  State  university,  es- 
pecially in  certain  thoroughly  organized  departments  like  education, 
philosophy  and  psychology,  history,  and  political  science. 

The  State  university  makes  a  distinction  between  the  admission 
to  the  graduate  college  and  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree,  and 
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endeavors  to  determine  each  case  upon  its  own  merits.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  common  practice  of  graduate  schools  by  which 
persons  holding  degrees  from  acceptable  colleges  are  admitted  prcH 
bationally,  and  later,  when  they  have  demonstrated  their  capacity 
for  work  in  the  majors  and  minors  selected,  are  admitted  to  can- 
didacy for  a  particular  degree.  A  student  coming  from  a  college 
about  which  there  is  question  is  tested  by  departments  as  to  his  major 
work  only,  but  no  test  seems  to  be  applied  in  regard  to  the  general 
soundness  of  his  training  or  the  value  of  his  minor  work.  The  regis- 
tration of  students  in  graduate  courses  for  the  summer  session  ap- 
pears to  be  handled  more  loosely  than  in  the  regular  session,  and  the 
records  of  such  students  are  in  a  less  satisfactory  condition.  Neither 
in  the  regular  session  nor  in  the  summer  session  does  it  seem  to  be 
necessary  for  a  student  registered  in  the  graduate  college  to  take  any 
course  designed  for  graduates  only.  A  student  who  desires  to  enter 
the  graduate  college  and  take  work  only  in  a  field  for  which  he  has 
had  no  preparation  in  his  undergraduate  work  should  be  registered 
as  an  undergraduate,  rather  than  a  graduate,  student  until  he  is 
ready  to  carry  advanced  courses  or  courses  for  graduates  only.  The 
commission  suggests  the  adoption  of  a  rule  by  which  no  student  may 
have  graduate  status  unless  a  certain  specified  proportion  of  his 
registration  is  in  courses  for  graduates  only.* 

A  candidate  for  the  master's  degree  is  usually  required  in  this 
graduate  school,  as  in  nearly  all  the  strong  graduate  schools,  to  do 
work  in  residence  during  one  collegiate  year  of  approximately  86 
weeks.  The  State  University  of  Iowa,  in  common  with  some  other 
institutions,  accepts  resident  work  in  four  summer  sessions  of  6  weeks 
each  (24  weeks)  as  a  minimum  for  satisfying  this  requirement,  but 
students  have  usually  been  required  to  prepare  theses  outside  of  this 
i-esidence  period.  This  is  in  contrast  with  institutions  like  the 
TTniversity  of  Chicago,  which  makes  precisely  the  same  residence  re- 
quirement of  students  working  in  the  summer  as  of  other  students. 
The  State  University  of  Iowa  has,  however,  worked  out  a  plan  for 
supplementing  in  some  degree  the  work  of  the  summer  session 
through  "  projected  registration,"  by  which  a  student  who  has  been 
in  residence  in  graduate  status  at  the  university  for  at  least  one  sum- 

•^—^^•^  I    ■        ■  III  I         H       II        I  .    .     p— — 

iThe  state  unlyersity  has  cne  almost  unique  group  of  graduate  students,  those  who 
are  candidates  for  the  M.  S.  in  medicine,  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  faculty  of 
the  college  of  medicine  upon  the  basis  of  an  M.  D.  degree.  This  represents  the  extreme 
of  tolerance,  since  the  announced  requirement  for  admission  of  students  to  candidacy 
for  such  a  degree  is  a  satisfactory  high-school  course,  plus  a  four  years'  course  in  medi- 
cine. The  latter  may  be  taken  in  a  medical  school  which  does  not  require  any  college 
work  for  entrance.  The  university  announces  no  list  of  approved  medical  colleges  whose 
graduates  may  be  thus  received.  The  work  for  the  degree  appears  to  be  done  mainly  In 
absentia  by  practicing  physicians.  Two  or  three  persons  per  year  for  about  10  yean 
have  been  granted  this  M.  S.  degree.  The  registration  for  this  degree  has  fallen  off, 
however,  so  that  the  dean  of  the  graduate  school  reports  only  one  student  so  registered 
m  1915-16. 
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mer  session  may  do  work  in  absentia  according  to  a  plan  agreed  upon 
with  some  authorized  instructor.  Credits  earned  through  pro- 
jected registration  may  equal  those  previously  earned  in  the  same 
subject  in  residence.  In  a  bulletin,  the  university  states  '^  that  pro- 
jected registration  does  not  operate  to  reduce  the  residence  require- 
ment for  a  master's  degree  [but]  may,  however,  operate  to  reduce 
materiaUy  the  time  requirement  for  earning  the  doctorate."  The 
department  of  education  is  the  one  chiefly  concerned  with  projected 
registration,  since  many  of  its  students  in  research  find  their  prob- 
lems outside  the  campus  and  in  connection  with  their  professional 
duties.  Some  12  or  15  students  are  thus  registered  and  working  in 
cooperation  with  certain  departments  upon  problems  for  which  they 
will  later  receive  credit.  Projected  registration  might  be  called  the 
temporary  substitute  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  summer  session  of  work 
as  a  part  of  the  requirement  for  the  master's  degree. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  under  25  departmental  headings,  includ* 
ing  engineering,  archsBology  and  the  history  of  art,  home  economics, 
histology  and  embryology,  and  five  other  departments  in  the  college 
of  medicine.  The  apporticmment  and  scope  of  the  graduate  work  in 
the  university  seems  to  be  variously  determined,  by  the  graduate 
faculty  (all  full  professors  giving  graduate  work),  by  the  graduate 
council  of  seven  men  (one  elected  by  the  graduate  faculty  for  a 
seven  years'  term),  or  by  the  quality  of  leadership  in  particular 
departments.  Individual  instructors  get  their  authority  to  give 
graduate  courses  from  the  departments.  There  is  consequently  a 
wide  difference  in  the  amount  and  spirit  of  graduate  work  in  differ- 
ent departments.  In  one  department,  for  instance,  there  are  16 
persons,  of  whom  only  1  is  a  full  professor.  It  was  stated  to  the 
commission  that  but  one  of  these  was  distinguished  for  the  published 
results  of  his  research,  though  several  others  are  directing  thesis 
work  or  engaged  in  ^  creative  work  "  or  in  various  kinds  of  learned 
activity,  which  are  regarded  as  on  the  same  basis  as  research. 

It  is  clear  to  the  commission  that  the  university  can  not  do  equally 
strong  work  in  all  the  departments  announcing  graduate  courses, 
even  if  an  equal  number  of  graduate  students  should  appear  for 
each  department.  Like  every  other  university  which  does  graduate 
work,  it  must  choose  which  departments  shall  be  encouraged  to 
undertake  work  of  an  advanced  sort,  leading,  for  example,  to  the 
doctor's  degree.  This  determination  should  be  made  by  a  body  com- 
petent to  express  the  judgment  of  the  institution  as  a  whole,  and  the 
expression  of  this  judgment  should  result  in  the  formulation  of  a 
^stem  or  policy  for  the  best  utilization  of  such  portions  of  the 
energy  of  the  institution  as  may  be  devoted  to  graduate  work.  The 
commission  did  not  get  the  impression  that  the  State  university  was 
thus  developing  its  graduate  work.    Too  much  appears  to  be  left  to 
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the  will  of  the  head  of  the  particular  department  as  to  whether  his 
department  shall  give  courses,  for  example,  which  will  lead  to  the 
doctor's  degree*  By  yote  of  the  graduate  faculty,  or,  perhaps,  better, 
of  the  university  senate,  a  body  which  has  no  ^  board ''  on  graduate 
work  and  which  seems  to  fall  ^ort  of  realizing  its  possibilities,  cer- 
tain departments  should  be  especially  encouraged  to  develop  the 
most  advanced  courses  of  instruction  and  research,  by  special  care  in 
selecting  new  men,  by  the  encouraging  of  the  promising  research 
workers  already  on  the  staff,  and  by  generous  appropriations  in  the 
university  budget.  In  this  way  the  prestige  of  the  university  will  be 
more  enhanced  than  by  trying  to  keep  all  departments  on  an  even 
front  Fluctuations  in  the  strength  of  departments  are  bound  to 
occur  with  the  coming  and  going  of  strong,  productive  men,  but  the 
accumulation  of  library  and  apparatus  will  fluctuate  much  less  under 
the  policy  here  suggested.  By  way  of  illustration,  the  university  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  carry  on  the  finest  sort  of  graduate  work  in 
geology ;  it  is  already  strong  in  physics,  psychology,  and  education ; 
it  ought  not  to  attempt,  on  the  other  hand,  to  build  up  courses  in 
entomology,  agronomy,  or  plant  breeding. 

IOWA  STATE  COLLBQ& 

The  graduate  division  of  the  Iowa  State  College  should,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commission,  develop  naturally  and  properly  out 
of  certain  sections  of  the  undergraduate  work.  It  should  follow 
those  major  lines  of  work  for  which  the  institution  is  constituted. 
Its  graduate  work,  therefore,  should  be  supplementary  to  that  of 
the  State  university,  and  coordinate  with  it,  but  without  any  such 
overlapping  as  is  permissible  and  perhaps  desirable  in  the  first  two 
years  of  undergraduate  curricula  in  certain  courses.  Wherever  this 
institution  or  the  State  university  diverges  from  this  principle,  it 
should  be  brought  back  by  the  board  or  by  some  other  correlating 
agency. 

The  graduate  division  of  the  State  college,  which  was  established 
in  1913,  offers  major  and  minor  work  for  the  master's  degree  in  18 
subjects,  "with  special  application  to  the  industries."  Aside  from 
those  subjects  which  are  unquestionably  related  to  the  major  lines  of 
agriculture,  engineering,  etc.,  there  are  included  in  this  group,  mathe- 
matics, econcHnics,  geology,  chemistry,  and  zoology.  The  subjects  or 
departments  in  which  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  may  be 
taken  are  decided  upon  by  the  faculty  of  the  graduate  division, 
subject  to  the  final  determination  of  the  matter  by  the  board  of 
education.  At  present  they  are  the  following:  Agronomy,  animal 
husbandry,  bacteriology,  botany,  chemistry,  dairying,  geology, 
horticulture,  and  zoology. 


!• 
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The  conditions  upon  which  professional  degrees  in  engineering  are 
granted  are:  (1)  Graduation  from  a  four  years'  curriculum  in  engi- 
neering, one  year  of  residence  study,  and  one  year  of  professional 
experience,  and  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis;  (2)  gradua- 
tion from  a  regular  four  years'  curriculum  in  engineering,  five  years 
of  professional  experience,  and  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory 
thesis;  (3)  graduaticm  from  a  regular  five  years'  curriculum  in 
engineering,  one  year  of  professional  experience,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  thesis.  The  degree  of  master  of  agriculture 
requires  graduation  from  a  four  years'  curriculum,  five  years  of  expe- 
rience in  practical  or  professional  agriculture,  and  the  presentation 
of  a  thesis.  The  combination  degree  in  agriculture  and  engineering 
18  granted  by  the  cooperation  of  the  two  divisions. 

Admission  to  the  graduate  division,  of  which  the  president  is  the 
acting  dean,  presupposes  graduation  from  a  college  on  university  of 
approved  standing.  In  addition,  evidence  of  the  necessary  pre- 
requisite training  for  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  required,  since  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  graduate  from  a  narrow  arts  curriculum  would 
find  himself  wholly  unprepared  to  undertake  graduate  work  in  a 
subject  like  crop  production,  in  which  the  college  offers  work  leading 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  For  the  master's  degree,  one 
year  of  work  in  residence  and  the  completion  of  80  hours  are  ordi- 
narily required.  Of  the  30  hours,  20  must  be,  and  all  of  the  80  may 
be,  in  the  major  subject.  The  catalogue  states  that  majoi5  work  will 
ordinarily  be  restricted  to  graduate  subjects.  Under  certain  restric- 
tions, one-half  of  the  work  required  for  the  master's  degree  may  be 
dcNEie  in  absentia.  In  these  cases,  the  residence  work  may  be  accom- 
plished by  three  summer  sessions  of  six  weeks  each.  The  vequire- 
ments  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  follow  the  usual 
announcements  in  such  matters,  except  that  of  the  three  years  of 
graduate  work  required  only  one  appears  to  be  necessarily  a  year  of 
residence  work,  and  that  at  the  State  college. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  graduate  students  admitted 
during  1914-15  indicates  an  unusually  generous  judgment  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  curricula  of  several  institutions  from  which  stu- 
dents have  come,  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  graduate  work.  It 
is  evident  to  anyone  who  knows  much  about  these  institutions  that 
their  curricula  can  not  be  the  equivalent  of  those  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  or  of  ^  other  colleges  and  universities  of  approved  standing." 
In  other  words,  it  is  educationally  impossible  to  combine  in  the  same 
graduate  courses,  without  sacrifice  of  standards,  students  who  have  had 
seven  or  eight  years  of  work  above  the  eighth  grade  and  students  who 
have  had  six  years  of  work  above  the  eighth  grade.  The  larger 
number  of  students  registered  in  the  graduate  division  hold  degrees 
from  Iowa  State  Ck>llege  or  from  other  institutions  of  unquestioned 
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rank,  like  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
Grinnell  College,  or  the  Ohio  State  University.  Mixed  in  with  these 
are  a  considerable  number  of  students  frtHn  institutions  which  have 
hitherto  required  f<H*  admission  oidj  one  or  two  years  of  high-school 
work,  perhaps  10  units.  Seven  students  from  Oklahoma  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  appear  in  the  enrollment,  two  from 
Kansas  State  College,  two  from  Clemson  College  (the  South  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College),  three  from  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  one  from  Mississippi  College  of  Agriculture 
|ind  Mechanic  Arts.  S<Mne  of  these  students  came  directly  to  Ames 
after  their  graduati<m« 

The  largest  number  of  graduate  students  in  any  one  department  is 
in  agronomy.  In  1914-15  there  were  in  resid^ice  10  students;  1  each 
in  soil  fertility,  soil  physics,  and  farm  management;  3  in  soil  bac- 
teriology; and  4  in  crop  production.  In  1915-16  there  were  9  stu- 
dents; 1  in  soil  fertility,  and  4  each  in  soil  bacteriology  and  crop 
production.  The  men  for  1915-16  were  selected  from  seme  35  or 
40  applicants.  Among  those  selected  were  graduates  of  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  (a  bachelor  of  science,  1915),  and  Clemscm  College. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  much  greater  care  should 
be  exercised  by  the  graduate  division  of  the  State  college  in  admit- 
ting students  from  institutions  whose  work  is  not  based  squarely 
on  tiie  requirement  of  a  standard  high-school  course,  representing  at 
least  14  units.  In  justice  to  the  Iowa  State  College  it  should  be 
said  that  it  is  not  alone  in  this  practice  of  objectionably  lax  admis- 
sicm  to  its  graduate  school  of  students  coming  from  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  which  have  not  yet  seen  their  way  clear  to  the 
enforcement  of  standard  entrance  requirements.  The  continuance 
of  this  practice  is  bound  to  reflect  upon  the  standards  of  Iowa  State 
College,  in  that  students  who  transfer  from  its  graduate  division  to 
other  graduate  schools,  like  Chicago  or  Cornell,  will  be  very  likely 
to  be  discounted  in  their  credits  earned  at  Ames. 

Certain  of  these  institutions  have,  to  be  sure,  recently  raised  their 
entrance  requirements.  Students  graduating  before  1914,  however, 
entered  before  th^se  improvements  in  standards. 

The  commission  recognizes  the  difficulty  which  now  exists  and 
which  is  bound  to  continue  in  defining  the  scope  and  upreach  of 
the  graduate  work  which  should  be  carried  on  by  the  State  university 
and  the  State  college*  As  a  means  of  making  the  adjustments  that 
will  be  necessary  as  long  as  the  departments  in  these  institutions 
are  directed  by  strong,  vigorous,  resourceful,  ambitious,  scholarly 
men,  the  commission  recommends  the  creation  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  a  standing  committee  on  graduate  work  to  be  composed  of 
two  of  its  own  members  and  three  members  each  from  institutions 
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giving  graduate  work,  the  latter  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years  by 
the  graduate  faculty  in  every  case.  It  is  further  recommended  that 
this  committee  be  granted  power  to  review  the  present  offerings  of 
graduate  courses,  to  make  such  definitions  and  adjustments  between 
institutions  as  may  be  required  in  order  to  secure  conformity  to  the 
principle  of  major  lines  enunciated  elsewhere,  and  that  no  institution 
under  the  authority  of  the  board  shall  inaugurate  any  new  lines  or 
announce  any  new  courses  without  the  approval  of  this  committee 
ia  advance.  Through  such  a  committee  the  graduate  work  of  the 
various  institutions  will  be  subjected  to  at  least  an  annual  review  and 
discussion  not  by  an  outside  body  but  by  men  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  building  up  graduate  and  research  work  in  the  State  insti- 
tutions. It  is  conceivable,  for  example,  that  such  a  committee  would 
decide  that  graduate  work  and  research  in  such  subjects  as  history, 
modem  languages,  political  science,  psychology,  mathematics,  and 
education  ought  to  be  developed  only  at  the  State  imiversity;  that 
such  subjects  as  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  horticulture,  and  ento- 
mology should  be  developed  only  at  the  State  college;  and  that  cer- 
tain specified  branches  of  such  subjects  as  chemistry,  botany,  zoology, 
and  bacteriology  may  be  properly  developed  in  one  location  or  the 
other,  but  without  duplication. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  the  commission  would  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  purpose  is  to  pr<»note,  rather  than  limit,  the 
development  of  graduate  and  research  work,  which  shall  be  fostered 
by  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  State  and 
backed  by  the  resources  of  a  rich  Conunonwealth. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  encouragement  of  the  development  of  graduate  work  at  the 
Iowa  State  University  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  along  the  major  lines  of  the  institutions. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  rule  by  the  university  according  graduate 
status  to  none  but  students  having  a  definite  proportion  of  their 
registration  in  courses  for  graduates  only. 

3.  The  determination  by  the  university  senate,  or  some  other  repre- 
sentative body,  of  the  departments  to  be  encouraged  to  develop 
graduate  courses. 

4.  The  exercise  of  greater  care  by  the  graduate  division  of  the 
State  college  in  admitting  students  from  other  institutions  to  gradu- 
ate standing.^ 

5.  The  creation  of  a  standing  committee  on  graduate  work,  to 
consist  of  two  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  three 
members  each  from  the  institutions  giving  graduate  work,  the  latter 
to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  graduate  faculties. 

'An  annonncemeDt  now  comiog  out  provides  for  exclnsion  of  graduates  of  low-grmde 
■diools. 
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Chapter  V, 

LIBERAL  ARTS  WORK  IN  THE  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE. 

The  commission  has  been  asked  by  the  State  board  of  education  to 
investigate  the  following  question:  *^Does  the  liberal  arts  work 
offered  at  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
come  within  the  proper  scope  of  that  institution  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  State?'' 
*In  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  the  issues  raised  by  this  question, 
as  by  the  question  relating  to  graduate  work,  are  vital.  They  lie  at 
the  very  root  of  the  State's  higher  educational  problem.  Special 
attention  has,  therefore,  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  a  detailed 
discussion  of  principles  and  practices  is  presented  in  this  chapter 
and  in  the  appendix. 

The  necessity  of  introducing  some  courses  in  liberal  arts  and 
science  subjects  into  the  curricula  leading  to  the  various  degrees  at  the 
Iowa  State  College  will  not  be  disputed.  While  the  work  prescribed 
for  degrees  in  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics,  veterinary 
medicine,  etc.,  is  more  or  less  technical  in  all  the  State  universities 
or  land-grant  colleges,  such  work  is  nevertheless  undergraduate, 
and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  veterinary  medicine,  not  pro- 
fessional in  its  nature.  It  is  now  upon  a  scientific  collegiate  basis, 
rather  than  upon  a  mechanic  arts  or  purely  vocational  basis.  The 
first  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  curricula  in  agriculture  and 
engineering  in  nearly  all  of  the  strong  universities  of  the  United 
States  and  in  specialized  institutions  like  the  New  York  College  of 
Agriculture  in  Cornell  University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  are  largely  made  up  of  work  in  the  fundamental 
mathematical  and  scientific  subjects,  such  as  botany,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  and  zoology,  in  combination  with  varying  amounts  of 
English  composition  and  literature,  history,  modern  languages,  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  and  sociology.  It  happens  not  infrequently 
also  that  general  or  survey  courses  in  the  latter  group  of  subjects  are 
put  into  the  last  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  course.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  this  connection  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the 
distinction,  which  is  elaborated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  between 
the  major  lines  of  work  in  an  institution  like  the  Iowa  State  College, 
and  the  group  of  liberal  arts  and  science  subjects  here  under  dis< 
cussion.  The  latter  are  and  ought  to  be  auxiliary  or  service  subjects, 
which  serve  either  as  the  f oimdation  or  as  buttresses  for  the  main 
structure. 

The  principle  on  which  liberalizing  subjects,  whether  humanistic 
or  scientific,  should  be  included  in  the  schedule  of  work  of  an  institu- 
tion organized  by  the  State  for  the  express  purpose  of  developing 
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curricula  in  agriculture,  engineering,  etc.,  may  be  stated  thus :  Only 
such  liberalizing  subjects  should  be  incorporated  in  the  offerings  of 
the  institution,  and  only  in  such  amounts,  as  will  wisely  reenforce 
the  technical  or  semitechnical  specialized  curricula  for  whose  develop- 
ment the  institution  was  c(mstituted.  In  all  institutions  like  the 
Iowa  State  College  attempts  to  develop  courses  in  these  subjects  for 
themselves  are  certain  to  be  made.  Strong  teachers  will  naturally 
urge  elaboration  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested,  some- 
times in  disregard  of  the  purposes  of  the  institution  as  a  whole. 
Courses  may  even  be  offered  as  a  means  of  holding  students  already 
registered  who  have  changed  their  professional  or  academic*  inten- 
tions. If  there  be  such  students  in  the  institution,  they  should,  of 
course,  be  directed  to  seek  instruction  in  other  institutions  emphasiz- 
ing other  curricula. 

It  is  the  commission's  opinion  that  all  these  attempts  should  be 
checked  by  the  governing  board,  even  though  the  plea  be  made  that 
the  cost  of  such  tentative  development  is  small,  or  that  the  number 
of  students  is  not  large,  or  that  a  local  demand  is  to  be  met.  To  take 
specific  examples,  the  development  of  extended  courses  in  psychology, 
in  the  history  and  theory  of  educaticm,  in  political  science,  or  in  ad- 
vanced mathematics,  in  the  Iowa  State  College  should  be  authorized 
by  the  board  only  upon  proof  that  such  courses  are  indispensable  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  regular  work  in  the  major  lines  already 
mentioned.  The  problem  of  the  relation  between  undergraduate 
work  and  graduate  work  in  the  different  departments  in  the  Iowa 
State  College  is  more  fully  discussed  in  another  place.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  establishment  of  major  lines  of  work,  forming  the  main 
structure  in  the  curricula  of  the  State  institutions,  be  accepted,  an- 
other principle  will  be  at  once  clearly  defined.  All  departments  of 
an*  institution  must  be  treated  alike  in  the  matter  of  thoroughly  ade- 
quate provisions  of  men  and  apparatus  with  which  to  do  the  work 
required  by  the  purposes  of  the  college.  All  departments  need  not 
be  treated  alike,  however,  in  facilities  for  expansion  and  outreach 
into  graduate  courses  and  research.  A  service  department  is  a  serv- 
ice department  and  not  a  major  department,  and  it  must  so  remain, 
if  waste  and  unwarrantable  duplication  of  effort  and  expenditure 
are  to  be  avoided.* 

'  Certain  departments,  like  chemistry  nnd  t)otany,  by  their  intimate  and  or^sanic  relation 
with  the  research  work  of  experiment  stations,  will  need  to  develop  spoclalized  forms  of 
work  in  the  direction  of  major  lines ;  for  example,  soil  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  plant 
pathology,  and  dairy  bacteriology.  But  in  all  such  cases  a  clear  differentiation  of  de- 
partmental functions  should  be  enforced,  for  the  State  does  not  need  two  groups  of  re- 
sfarch  men  and  two  research  laboratories  for  plant  pathology  or  dairy  bacteriology.  It  Is 
eren  conceirable  that  a  strong  man  in  one  of  the  other  State  institutions  might  develop 
his  talents  along  one  of  these  lines  to  a  point  which  would  make  it  desirable  to  transfer 
him  to  the  State  coUege  staff  instead  of  continuing  his  work  on  the  old  location. 
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Courses  in  practically  all  of  the  subjects  referred  to  above  are 
taught  in  the  Iowa  State  College  and  embodied  in  widely  varying 
proportions  in  the  curricula  leading  to  different  degrees.  Some  of 
them,  for  example,  English  and  mathematics,  are  required  of  nearly 
all  students  in  agriculture,  engineering,  and  home  economics.  The 
commission  finds  no  evidence  that  the  number  of  instructors  in  these 
fundamental  subjects,  as  taught  in  the  first  and  second  years,  is  too 
large  or  that  the  services  of  these  instructors  are  uneconomically 
utilized.  Furthermore;  the  number  of  semester  hours  required  in 
these  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  does  not  appear 
excessive  or  ill  balanced.  Work  in  English  composition,  elementary 
mathematics,  and  like  subjects  for  students  of  the  first  and  second 
years,  if  the  number  of  students  in  each  place  exceeds  200,  is  probably 
carried  on  just  as  economically  and  just  as  effectively  in  two  or  three 
places  as  in  one.  Two  hundred  students  will  keep  fully  occupied 
two  instructors  in  first-year  mathematics,  two  in  chemistry,  and  two 
in  rhetoric ;  similarly,  laboratory  space  for  600  first-year  students  in 
chemistry  and  zoology  would  not  be  gi-eatly  economized  if  work 
were  to  be  done  in  one  place,  as  contrasted  with  a  more  or  less  equal 
distribution  of  it  in  three  places.  In  other  words,  the  commission 
finds  no  evidence  of  imnecessary  or  wasteful  duplication  of  work  of 
the  first  and  second  years  in  the  three  State-supported  institutions 
in  Iowa.  Each  has  its  corps  of  instructors  for  these  years  fully 
occupied,  and  pressure  upon  its  space  for  the  work  of  these  two 
years  is  not  below  normal. 

Substantially  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  essential  service  courses 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  the  curricula  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  in  the  State  college.  The  prescribed  courses  in  such  cur- 
ricula, in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  English, 
economics,  education,  and  psychology  is  warranted  by  the  normal 
needs  of  these  groups  of  students.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  State  law  in  regard  to  the  certification  of  teachers,  students 
who  wish  to  be  prepared  upon  graduation  to  teach  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  manual  training  must  have  had  instruction  in  certain 
prescribed  subjects.  The  obligation  to  give  this  instruction  can 
scarcely  be  called  optional  for  the  institution  unless  some  device  is 
worked  out  by  which  a  student  may  obtain  these  courses  elsewhere 
through  an  organized  plan  of  inter-institutional  movement  of  stu- 
dents.    Such  plans  are  not  yet  common  in  America. 

In  the  more  advanced  and  specialized  courses  the  commission  finds 
considerable  duplication  of  courses  offered  elsewhere.  Much  of  this 
seems  unwise  and  unwarranted  when  judged  by  the  principle  an- 
nounced by  the  college  as  covering  its  service  departments  of  instruc- 
tion.    The  commission  finds  an  illustration  of  this  tendency  in  the 
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department  of  chemistry.  The  college  must  maintain  its  under- 
graduate T^ork  in  chemistry  upon  a  high  level ;  it  must  provide  every 
necessary  facility  for  the  chemical  side  of  the  work  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  engineering  experiment  stations.  Undoubtedly  it  must 
also  develop  certain  lines  of  graduate  work  in  chemistry  connected 
with  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  which  has  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  engineering  experiment 
station.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  college  would  be  war- 
ranted in  attempting  to  establish  a  great  school  of  chemical  instruc- 
tion and  research,  covering  every  phase  of  the  vast  and  varied 
subject.  If  the  State  is  to  support  several  departments  in  different 
institutions,  it  may  well  insist  upon  strictly  defined  specialized  lines 
for  each  institution.  Unquestionably  the  State  college  must  under- 
take a  great  development  of  chemical  research  as  related  to 
agriculture,  but  the  preparation  of  men  to  be  research  workers  in 
numerous  other  branches  of  chemistry  is  not  necessarily  an  obliga- 
tion laid  upon  the  State  or  upon  this  particular  college.* 

The  commission  recommends  a  thorough-going  revision  of  the  an- 
nouncements of  this  department  and  the  elimination  of  all  courses 
that  are  not  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  develop- 
ment of  major  lines,  and  do  not  directly  reenforce  the  work  of  the 
experiment  stations.  An  advisory  committee  of  members  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  who  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
State  college  ieind  State  university,  could  undoubtedly  assist  the  board 
very  materially  in  determining  the  lines  of  advanced  work  in  chem- 
istry which  each  institution  should  cultivate. 

The  charge  has  frequently  been  made  and  widely  believed  that  the 
Iowa  State  College  has  endeavored  to  build  up  a  curriculum  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  leading  to  a  nontechnical  degree  either  in  general 
science  or  in  arts.  The  present  president  of  the  college  and  others 
in  responsible  positions  disclaim  in  most  explicit  terms  any  attempt 
to  build  up  such  a  curriculum.  They  insist  that  only  such  liberal 
arts  subjects  and  only  so  much  of  such  subjects  will  be  taught  by  the 
institution  as  will  be  needed  for  a  properly  balanced  and  enriched 
curriculum  in  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics,  and  veteri- 
nary science.  While  the  commission  accepts  this  statement  as  an 
accurate  description  of  the  present  intention,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  an  attempt  was  made  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  this 
college  to  formulate  a  curriculum  which  might  have  been  described 
not  inaccurately  as  a  curriculum  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  even 
though  it  was  not  intended  to  have  it  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.    The  commission  found  some  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  the 

*  For  ft  comparison  between  the  offerings  in  chemistry  by  the  Iowa  State  College  and 
by  other  Institutions,  see  Appendix,  p.  141. 
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definiteness  and  vigor  of  this  attempt.  Possibly  part  of  the  differ- 
eace  of  opinion  rose  from  the  difference  of  concept  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  a  general  or  a  liberal  arts  course.  Since  both  the  humani- 
ties and  the  sciences  are  now  accepted  as  proper  liberalizing  discip- 
lines,  the  commission  does  not  distinguish  between  a  curriculum  in 
which  a  student  may  major  in  geology  or  mathematics  and  receive 
a  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  general  science,  and  a  curriculum 
in  which  a  student  may  major  in  philosophy  or  economics.  Courses 
offered  in  several  departments  in  the  general  catalog  for  1915-16 
indicate  a  past  or  present  ambition  to  expand  certain  subjects  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  curricula  in  which  they  constitute  a  subsidiary  ele- 
ment. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  the  contention  that  all  the 
work  in  liberal  arts  and  pure  science  now  offered  is  primarily  sub- 
ordinated to  the  interests  of  students  taking  one  of  the  curricula 
leading  to  degrees  in  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics,  etc. 
In  place  of  the  "colleges"  commonly  found  in  the  larger  univer- 
sities, this  institution  has  a  grouping  of  departments  designated  as 
"  divisions,"  for  example,  the  division  of  engineering,  the  division  of 
agriculture.  It  is  evident  that  the  division  of  industrial  science 
is  constituted  in  a  different  manner  from  the  other  divisions,  and 
that  the  procedure  of  a  student  in  this  division,  if  not  his  original 
intention,  is  likely  to  differ  quite  markedly  from  the  procedure  of  a 
student  who  enters  upon  the  curricula  in  agriculture  or  engineering. 
The  catalog  for  1915-16,  page  232,  states : 

The  courses  In  Industrial  science  are  not  **  liberal  arts  courses."  They  are 
courses  intended  to  fit  the  student  for  certain  specialized  fields  of  professional 
activity  *  *  *.  An  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  election  of  an  amount  of 
general  work  approximately  equal  to  that  allowed  or  required  in  other  techi- 
nlcal  courses  of  the  institution  ♦  *  ♦.  Neither  are  those  courses  to  be  re- 
garded as  general  science  courses,  for  as  soon  as  the  scientific  and  linguistic 
foundation  of  the  freshman  and  a  part  of  the  sophomore  year  has  been  se- 
cured, the  student  is  required  to  specialize  in  some  science  and  to  relate  it 
definitely  to  its  industrial  and  professional  phases. 

The  division  of  industrial  science  includes  the  departments  of — 

Bacteriology  and  hygiene.  Mathematics, 

Botany.  Military  science  and  tactics. 

Chemistry.  Modern  languages. 

Economics.  Music. 

English.  Physical  training.- 

History  and  psychology.                        Public  speaking. 

Library.  Zoologj-. 

Logically  geology  and  physics  should  be  here,  but  they  are,  as  it 
happens,  departments  in  other  divisions. 


I' 
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In  the  division  of  industrial  science  there  are  four  curricula  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  with  major  work  in  one  of 
the  following  departments : 

Bacteriology  and  hygiene.  ^      Mathematics. 
Botany.  Physics. 

Chemistry.  Veterinary  anatomy. 

Economics.  Veterinary  pathology. 

Entomology.  Veterinary  physiology. 

Geology.  Zoology. 

Special  groups  in  this  department  are : 

Applie<l  botany.  Applied  entomology. 

Applied  chemistry.  Applied  geology. 

Joint  or  five-year  curricula  are  offered  in  chemical  engineering, 
agricultural  engineering,  and  home  economics.  A  six-year  combined 
curriculum  with  veterinary  medicine  is  also  provided. 

The  curriculmn  of  the  freshman  year  in  industrial  science  "  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  (in  some  major  science)''  has  no 
industrial  subject  whatever  in  its  total  of  34  or  37  hours,  unless  2 
hours  of  the  industrial  history  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  American  agriculture  be  so  characterized.  In  this 
respect  the  curriculum  does  not  greatly  differ  from  the  curriculum  in 
agriculture.  In  the  sophomore  year,  16  hours  of  "  science  electives  " 
and  12  hours  of  free  electives  are  included  in  the  total  of  36  hours. 
The  only  industrial  subjects  that  appear  here  in  the  science  electives 
are  veterinary  anatomy,  veterinary  pathology,  and  veterinary  physi- 
ology. The  major  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  requires  that  at 
least  20  hours  out  of  a  total  of  64  shall  be  chosen  from  the  major 
subjects  enumerated  above. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  a  student  in  getting  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  might  reduce  the  elements  which  are  really 
industrial  to  a  very  low  minimum.  If  his  major  were  in  economics, 
mathematics,  or  geology,  he  would  have  2  hours  of  industrial  sub- 
jects in  the  freshman  year,  none  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  24  in  his  junior  and  senior  years,  with  a  possibility  of 
materially  reducing  the  24  with  the  approval  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties. This  is  not  far  from  the  substance  of  a  curriculum  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  The  distinction  between  a  major  in  geology  and 
a  major  in  history  is  not  material,  if  the  principle  of  prescribed 
courses  alcmg  major  technological  lines,  in  accordance  with  the  pur* 
pc^e  of  the  college,  is  accepted.  While  the  curriculum  does  not 
permit  a  major  in  such  humanistic  subjects  as  English,  modem 
languages,  and  education,  each  of  these  subjects  may  have  a  con- 
siderable representation  through  the  free  electives. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  many  of  the  relatively  small  nmnber  of 
students  taking  the  degree  in  industrial  science  have  been  allowed  to 
abuse  the  opportunities  which  exist  for  making  extreme  schedules. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  the  offerings  of  three  of  the  depart- 
ments included  in  the  division  of  industrial  science  are  analyzed  with 
a  view  to  determining  how  far  they  have  conformed  in  their  devel- 
opment to  the  limitations  laid  upon  them  as  service  departments  sub- 
ordinate to  the  major  technological  lines  of  the  college.  An  analysis 
of  the  offerings  of  four  other  departments  in  the  same  division  is 
given  in  ^he  appendix,  page  140. 

An  analysis  of  the  department  of  English  and  the  department  of 
literature,  which  appear  to  be  really  one. department,  shows  that  the 
principle  of  subordination  of  the  work  of  these  departments  to 
the  major  purpose  of  the  college  is  well  followed  out.  The  un- 
expectedly large  number  of  courses  in  these  departments  is  due  to 
the  splitting  up  of  the  elementary  work  into  courses  which,  in  the 
main,  duplicate  each  other,  having  slightly  varied  credit  values  for 
different  groups  of  students — for  example,  those  in  home  economics 
or  in  agriculture.  In  English  15  courses  are  announced,  of  which  1 
set  of  2  courses,  with  3  credit  houi-s  each,  is  designed  for  agricul- 
tural engineers;  another  for  agricultural  students;  still  another,  with 
2  hours'  credit,  for  women.  The  total  offerings,  including  these 
duplicates,  are  86  semester  hours,  or,  eliminating  duplications.  22 
semester  hours. 

In  literature  an  elastic  scheme  of  credit  is  elaborated.  Literature 
1,  for  example,  may  be  taken  for  1,  2,  3,  or  4  hours'  credit.  The  maxi- 
mum obtainable  in  the  general  courses  is  14  hours.  An  unusual 
group  is  described  as  "Literature  as  related  to  technical  subjects 
and  courses."  One  of  these  courses  is  "The  scientific  age  in  litera- 
ture." Others  are  "  Literature  of  farm  and  community  life,"  "  Read- 
ing for  children  at  home  and  at  school,"  and  "The  farm  library." 
The  total  offerings  in  this  group  in  the  department  of  literature  are 
18  semester  hours.  No  courses  open  to  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ates, or  to  graduates  only,  are  offered  in  these  two  departments. 

The  announcements  in  the  department  of  economic  science  ("Ap- 
plied economics  and  social  science")  indicate  a  disregard  of  the 
sentiment  which  has  kept  English  and  literature  purely  service 
departments.  Six  courses,  totaling  16  semester  hours,  are  for  under- 
graduates. Twenty-four  courses,  totaling  17  semester  hours,  are  for 
undergraduates  and  graduates,  including  two  "  seminar "  courses 
("current  events,"  "reading  economic  magazines"),  and  one  in  re- 
search, involving  public  utilities,  speculation,  and  "various  other  prob- 
lems and  phases  of  social  and  industrial  life."  One  course  in  thesis 
and  research  work  is  for  graduates  only.  The  head  of  the  department 
states  that  each  course  is  given  a  distinctly  agricultural  or  engineer- 
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ing  bent  and  that  it  justifies  itself  as*  a  semitechnical  or  industrial 
course,  as  distinguished  from  a  liberal-arts  course.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  commission,  however,  that  so  large  a  number  of  courses  is 
unnecessary  for  the  support  of  the  allied  interests,  and  that  the 
wide  diflPerentiation  indicated  by  the  titles  just  quoted  scarcely  repre- 
sents present  institutional  necessities.  The  commission  would  point 
out  that  the  importance  of  a  very  thorough  training  in  the  principles 
of  economics  foi  an  engineer  who  wishes  to  do  research  work  in  rail- 
road rates,  or  in  municipal  or  financial  direction  of  public  utilities, 
does  not  constitute  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  this  college  to  give 
such  instruction,  merely  because  it  maintains  a  college  of  engineer- 
ing and  an  engineering  experiment  station.  A  student  wishing  to 
make  this  combination  of  economics  with  engineering  would  do  far 
better  to  go  to  an  institution  making  a  specialty  of  graduate  work 
in  economics.  The  State  and  the  State  college  would  be  the  gainer 
by  such  an  arrangement,  and  would  avoid  the  criticism  which  might 
be  leveled  at  the  present  tendency  to  develop  advanced  and  graduate 
courses  in  economics  in  this  institution. 
The  courses  in  geology  are  designed — 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  in  clvU  engineering,  students  in  the 
division  of  agriculture,  students  specializing  in  geology  and  botany,  students  in 
mining  engineering,  those  who  expect  to  become  mining  geologists  and  profes- 
sional geologists,  and  students  taking  general  courses. 

Accordingly,  a  student's  major  may  be  in  geology  in  the  division  of 
industrial  science.  In  so  doing  he  would  take  a  maximum  of  49  hours 
in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  physiography,  without  choosing  any 
electives  from  these  subjects,  save  as  alternates  for  prescribed  courses. 
This  curriculum,  with  geology  as  major,  whether  designed  for  pro- 
fessional geologists  or  "students  taking  general  courses,"  does  not 
differ  materially  frcnn  that  which  could  be  taken  in  a  standard  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  perhaps  leading  to  an  A.  B.  degree. 
It  could  not  justly  be  described  as  auxiliary  to  any  technological  or 
semiprofessional  purpose  in  agriculture  or  engineering. 

In  the  department  of  geology  28  courses  are  announced — 4  for 
undergraduates,  18  for  undergraduates  and  graduates,  and  6  for 
graduates  only.  These  represent  a  total  of  about  95  semester  hours, 
covering  work  in  geology,  mineralogy,  petrology,  petrography,  strati- 
graphy, cartography,  physiography,  and  meteorology.  The  staff  of 
instruction  consists  of  one  professor,  who  is  also  professor  of  engi- 
neering and  vice  dean  of  the  division  of  engineering,  and  one  assist- 
ant professor.  Six  graduate  courses  are  announced  by  the  professor, 
with  no  indication  of  alternation  in  the  giving  of  the  courses  year 
by  year.  Special  work  in  the  thesis  course,  with  five  hours'  credit, 
may  be  taken  in  such  specialties  as  metamorphism  and  stratigraphic 
geology.    Except  for  the  courses  .that  may  be  used  for  a  major  in 
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industrial  science  or  in  one  of  the  ^^  general  courses,''  the  amount  of 
work  called  for  in  this  department  by  students  in  agriculture  and 
engineering,  even  including  mining  engineering,  would  not  require 
more  than  one-half  the  present  offerings. 

The  commission  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  this 
department,  as  announced  in  the  catalogue  for  1915-16,  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  large  duplication  of  the  work  done  at  the  State 
university.  Geology  as  a  major  subject  in  the  curriculum  in  in- 
dustrial science  and  in  any  other  curriculum  designed  to  train  pro- 
fessional geologists  should  be  eliminated  from  the  State  college. 
The  State  does  not  need  two  research  or  graduate  departments  of 
geology,  for  the  number  of  graduate  students  is  not  likely,  in  the 
near  future,  to  be  very  large.  The  State  university  is  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  office  of  the  State  geologist  and  the  great  collections 
belonging  to  that  office.  Because  of  the  development  already  at- 
tained at  the  State  university  under  these  ccmditions,  that  institu- 
tion is  the  logical  and  proper  place  for  training  all  students  who 
wish  advanced  work  in  geology.  At  the  State  university  19  courses, 
totaling  59  hours,  are  offered,  besides  6  research  courses,  for  which 
specific  hours  of  credit  are  not  announced.  The  department  includes 
the  same  general  scope  of  work  as  at  the  State  college,  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  two  professors,  one  instructor,  and  one  assistant. 

The  State  college  must,  of  course,  provide  general  courses  in 
geology,  meteorology,  etc.,  in  a  service  department  conducted  as 
such  for  students  in  agriculture  and  engineering,  but  the  depart- 
ment of  geology  should  be  kept  at  that  limit.  If,  as  is  quite  pos- 
sible, a  student  should  now  and  then  be  developed  who  desires  to 
make  geology  a  profession,  or  who  seeks  to  strengthen  himself  as  a 
mining  geologist,  provision  should  be  made  for  his  transfer  to  the 
State  university  or  to  some  other  institution  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  mining  or  geological  students  in  its  advanced  or  graduate 
courses  to  give  a  distinctly  professional  atmosphere  and  momentum, 
to  create  in  him  a  real  scientific  or  professional  enthusiasm.  In 
1914r-15  the  registration  in  mining  engineering  in  the  State  college 
was:  Senior  class,  3;  junior  class,  4;  sophomore  class,  0;  freshman 
class,  3.  A  group  so  small,  even  if  kept  carefully  segregated,  would 
be  practically  lost  in  the  body  of  engineering  and  agricultural 
students. 

In  order  that  the  State  college  may  avoid  all  further  suspicion 
that  it  is  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  curriculum  of  liberal  arts,  the 
commission  recommends  that  its  officers  take  immediate  steps  (1) 
to  confine  the  offerings  of  the  departments  included  in  the  division 
of  industrial  science  to  such  scope  as  is  appropriate  to  purely  service 
departments  and  (2)  so  to  recast  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  this  divi^on  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
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any  student  to  secure  the  degree  without  pursuing  industrial  or  pro- 
fessional courses  to  an  amount  substantially  equal  to  that  required 
in  other  technical  courses  in  the  institution.  These  steps  the  com- 
mission thinks  are  necessary  to  make  the  work  in  this  department 
coincide  with  the  catalogue  annoimcement  quoted  on  page  70. 

SUMMARY  OP  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  strict  enforcement  by  the  State  board  of  education  of  the 
principle  that  departments  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  at  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  shall  be  simply 
service  departments;  especially  the  revision  of  the  work  offered  in 
the  departments  of  economic  science,  geology,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics to  secure  conformity  to  this  principle. 

2.  The  abandonment  of  courses  in  chemistry  at  the  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege which  neither  contribute  to  the  major  lines  of  that  institution 
nor  reinforce  the  work  of  the  experiment  staticms. 

3.  The  revision  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  the  division  of  industrial  sciences  to  render  it  impossible 
to  secure  the  degree  except  on  completion  of  industrial  and  profes- 
sional courses  (in  contradistinction  to  liberal  arts  courses)  equal  in 
amount  to  those  required  in  technical  curricula. 


Chapter  VL 

EXTENSION  WORK. 

The  State  board's  memorandum,  which  in  general  has  served  as  the 
commission's  guide,  says,  under  the  caption  "  Extension  Work  " : 

Would  it  be  feasible  or  wise  to  consolidate  the  extension  work  of  the  three 
institutions  under  one  head  which  would  represent  the  institutions  collectively 
and  correlate  the  work?  ♦  ♦  ♦  More  or  less  duplication  is  sure  to  result  if 
tbis  work  is  carried  on  independently.  Your  advice  touching  these  points  will 
be  much  appreciated. 

The  extension  work  of  institutions  of  higher  education  is  the 
taking  of  some  part  or  parts  of  the  institution  to  the  people  where 
they  live.  It  is  of  two  rather  distinct  kinds:  (1)  The  giving  of 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  localities,  representing  similar  courses 
at  the  institution  itself;  (2)  instructing  and  aiding  the  people  by 
means  of  many  varieties  of  welfare  work,  rather  than  by  recognized 
courses  or  sustained  periods  of  instruction. 

The  former  is  the  true  university  extension — ^the  extending  of  the 
institution,  by  means  of  summarized  and  popularized  courses  of  lec- 
tures and  reading  in  the  subjects  that  are  regularly  included  in  its 
curriculum.  This  formal  type  of  enterprise  at  present  occupies  a 
very  minor  place  in  the  extension  field.  An  institution  may  now 
lend  itself  in  many  kinds  of  helpfulness  and  cooperate  with  any 
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number  of  agencies  and  organizations,  to  disseminate  information, 
to  aid  a  person  in  his  occupation,  to  meet  the  problems  of  a  com- 
munity, to  set  new  forces  in  operation,  to  organize  the  intelligence 
of  a  constituency.  This  latter  type  of  extension  work  has  come  pri- 
marily out  of  the  land-grant  colleges  on  their  agricultural  side,  being 
an  expression  of  their  desire  to  reach  a  manifest  need  and  to  make 
the  widest  application  of  public  funds.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  new 
or  decidedly  modern  intention  in  education.  It  is  now  recognized  as 
a  form  of  national  as  well  as  institutional  effort,  in  the  Smith-Lever 
bill,  which  was  signed  by  President  Wilson  May  8,  1914,  and  which 
provides  Federal  appropriations  for  extension  work  in  cooperation 
with  State  appropriations.  This  kind  of  extension  enterprise  is  now 
reacting  strongly  on  the  older  kind  and  on  liberal-arts  institutions. 

In  the  State  of  Iowa  the  older  form  of  university  extension  was 
early  undertaken  by  the  State  university,  and,  although  it  is  yet 
continued  to  some  extent,  the  welfare  type  is  now,  as  elsewhere, 
greatly  in  the  ascendancy.* 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  defines  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  (as  conducted  by  the  State  college)  to  be  "  the  giving  of  instruc- 
tion and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several 
communities,  and  imparting  to  such  persons  information  on  said  sub- 
jects through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise." 
Aside  from  a  flat  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  each  State  ($480,000 
for  the  United  States),  the  proportion  of  the  Federal  appropriation 
that  goes  to  any  State  is  determined  by  the  ratio  that  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  the  given  State  bears  to  the  rural  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  the  next  preceding  Federal  census,  on  condition 
that  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  comes  from  the  Federal  funds  shall 
be  provided  within  each  State.  The  total  appropriation  for  coopera- 
tive agricultural  extension  that  must  be  equaled  by  other  than  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  $4,100,000  when  the  operation  of  the  bill  matures; 
it  began  with  $600,000  and  increases  $500,000  each  year  for  seven 
years. 

With  the  enlargement  of  the  fields  and  intentions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, extension  work,  as  well  as  graduate  work,  is  a  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  institution.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  every 
department  or  unit  in  an  institution  may  engage  in  extension  work. 
The  department  must  first  be  organized  and  developed  effectively  for 
its  regular  college  teaching;  the  extension  work,  if  it  comes  at  all. 
should  be  the  result  of  this  internal  maturity.     In  the  case  of  more 

*  At  the  State  university  extension  work  was  formally  Inaugurated  by  faculty  action  In 
October,  1891.    Lectures  of  extension  character  were,  however,  given  in  1887. 

At  Iowa  State  College  extension  work  has  been  conducted  almost  since  the  foundation 
of  the  institution,  and  was  being  carried  forward  on  a  considerable  scale  when  the  first 
State  appropriation  was  made  In  1906. 
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or  less  competing  institutions  in  any  State,  founded  on  public  funds, 
there  must  also  be  a  good  working  understanding  between  all  of 
them.  Manifestly,  the  division  of  extension  work  between  such 
diflferent  institutions  can  not  be  geographical,  particularly  if  the 
institutions  are  chartered  as  State  institutions  covering  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  differentiation  must  lie  primarily  in  the  dividing 
of  subject  matter,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  cooperative  extension 
work  of  the  land-grant  colleges  is  clearly  defined  by  Federal  statute. 

The  extension  enterprises  issuing  from  the  three  institutions  in 
Iowa  are  uncorrected.  While  there  is  no  particular  or  damaging 
duplication  at  present,  there  is  nevertheless  danger  in  the  situation, 
especially  in  municipal  engineering  and  related  lines,  and  the  longer 
the  condition  continues  the  greater  will  be  the  likelihood  of  conflict. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  situation  in  Iowa,  whereby  the 
people  have  not,  by  statute,  accurately  defined  the  spheres  or  at  least 
the  intentions  of  the  institutions.  No  real  reduction  in  the  over- 
lapping of  public  effort  can  be  accomplished  in  the  extension  work 
unless  it  is  accomplished  also  in  the  regular  collegiate  work.  The 
remedy  lies  in  adopting  the  principle  of  the  major  line  of  work  else- 
where advised ;  from  these  major  lines  the  extension  enterprises  may 
develop  regularly  and  fully.  This  procedure  would  also  have  the 
effect  of  solidifying  the  extension  enterprise  within  the  institution 
itself,  making  it  a  regular  part  of  the  institutional  life,  issuing  from 
the  major  lines,  rather  than  a  thing  apart,  organized  in  entire  sepa- 
ration— although,  of  course,  the  administration  of  extension  work 
will  always  demand  special  offices  and  sets  of  officers. 

The  commission  recommends,  as  a  means  of  reducing  differences 
and  adjusting  difficulties  between  the  three  institutions  in  the  field 
of  extension  work,  that  the  board  of  education  establish  a  conference 
composed  of  the  persons  immediately  responsible  for  extension  in 
each  of  the  institutions  and  of  a  small  special  committee  of  the 
membership  of  the  board  itself,  this  conference  to  meet  for  discussion 
before  the  main  enterprises  for  the  year  are  laid  out  by  the  different 
institutions  and  as  often  thereafter  as  may  be  advisable.  This  con- 
ference should  constitute  a  committee  or  council  of  guidance,  without 
legislative  authority.* 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  strict  application  of  the  principle  of  the  major  lines  of 
work  to  the  development  of  the  extension  enterprises  of  the  three 
State  institutions. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  conference  on  extension  work  composed 
of  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  extension  officers  of  the 
three  institutions  to  discuss  projects. 

>  For  an  accoant  of  the  methods  and  scope  of  the  extension  work  of  the  three  State 
institutions,  see  Appendix,  p.  145. 
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Chapter  VII. 

DUPLICATION  OF  WORK  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  at  Cedar  Falls,  necessarily 
offers  those  subjects  that  are  of  special  value  to  the  professional 
training  of  teachera  Psychology  and  education  are  consequently 
furnished  in  reasonable  amount,  about  20  term  hours  of  the  former, 
about  30  of  the  latter  (exclusive  of  some  20  hours  of  observation  and 
practice  teaching),  and  2  hours  each  of  logic  and  ethics. 

This  statement  represents  the  operation  of  the  schedule  when 
repetition  is  disregarded.  As  a  matter  of  fact  three  of  the  5-hour 
education  courses  are  given  four  times  a  year,  another  three  times, 
and  two  twice  in  the  year.  So  the  total  number  of  hqurs  offered  to 
students  runs  much  higher  than  the  figures  given,  although  no  one 
student  could  secure  (exclusive  of  practice  teaching)  credit  for 
more  than  the  amount  first  mentioned.  This  program  involves 
materially  more,  both  of  psychology  and  education,  than  the  State 
law  requires  for  first-class  teaching  certificates,  but  not  more  than 
is  appropriate  in  a  professional  institution  of  this  kind.  Indeed, 
there  might  well  be  some  development  of  the  work  in  lines  now 
either  unrepresented  or  too  meagerly  represented. 

At  the  University  of  Iowa  there  has  been  for  many  years  a  depart- 
ment of  education  and  also  a  department  of  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology. In  1918  there  was  established  a  college  of  education  with 
its  own  dean  and  special  staff,  which  therefore  replaces  the  old 
department  of  education.  In  recent  years,  in  connection  with  the 
general  growth  of  the  university,  a  considerable  amount  of  graduate 
work  has  been  developed  both  in  psychology  and  education.  The 
organization  of  both  branches  of  work  appears  to  be  sound,  and  the 
large  number  of  students  electing  courses  in  these  departments 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  fulfilling  in  large  measure  a 
need  definitely  felt  by  the  student  body.  No  doubt  the  attendance 
of  students  on  these  courses  is  largely  affected  by  the  State  law, 
which  requires  that  first-class  teaching  certificates  may  be  issued 
only  to  persons  who  have  successfully  passed  6  units  of  work  in 
psychology  and  14  units  of  work  in  education.  At  the  present  time 
the  college  of  education  is  offering  roughly  50  credit  hours,  excluding 
research  work,  but  including  the  summer  term;  the  department  of 
philosophy  and  psychology  offers  in  psychology  approximately  36 
hours,  exclusive  of  research  and  inclusive  of  the  summer  session. 
These  figures  are  approximate  only,  because  the  work  necessarily 
varies  slightly  from  year  to  year  and  is  likely  to  be  particularly 
variable  in  the  summer  term.  Both  departments  are  handling  large 
groups  of  students  in  a  creditable  manner.     (See  Table  6.)     There 
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would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
develop  in  response  to  any  genuine  demands  as  rapidly  as  the 
financial  resources  of  the  institution  and  a  just  regard  to  the  similar 
development  of  other  academic  interests  will  permit. 

One  point  at  which  difficulty  has  been  encountered  relates  to  the 
State  law  requiring  that  the  schools  shall  offer  instructions  in  house- 
hold economics,  agriculture,  and  manual  training.  Through  its 
existing  departments  the  imiversity  has  been  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish proper  instruction  in  domestic  science  and  to  do  something 
toward  training  in  the  manual  arts,  but  it  is  obviously  not  properly 
equipped  to  offer  work  in  agriculture.  Nevertheless,  there  are  on  its 
grounds  at  all  times  a  large  number  of  young  people  planning  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  State 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  offer  or  supervise  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  agriculture.  More  pressing  has  been  the 
need  of  teachers  already  in  the  field  who  have  not  had  this  training, 
and  who,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law,  must  secure  such  instruc- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Many  such  teachers  can  only 
come  during  the  summer  term,  and  the  university  has  accordingly 
been  put  under  pressure  to  furnish  instruction  in  agricultural  sub- 
jects at  that  tune,  whatever  it  might  do  during  the  remamder  of  the 
year.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  work  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  duplicates  to  some  extent  work  given  at  Ames  and  at  Cedar 
Falls. 

Work  in  psychology  has  been  offered  at  the  State  college  ever  since 
its  foundation.  At  first  the  offering  of  courses  was  very  modest 
and  designed  to  give  a  general  introductory  discipline  to  such  stu- 
dents as  might  in  point  of  fact  be  expecting  to  teach.  With  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  work  in  domestic  science,  and  with  the  increas- 
ing emphasis  on  agricultural  instruction  in  the  schools,  occasioned 
by  the  legislation  so  often  referred  to,  it  has  come  about  that  the 
number  of  students  at  any  one  time  on  the  grounds  at  Ames  expect- 
ing to  become  teachers  is  very  large,  running  well  up  into  the  hun- 
dreds. The  college  has  not  unnaturally  felt  that  it  owed  these 
young  people  the  opportunity  to  train  themselves  reasonably  for 
their  function  as  teachers,  not  only  in  their  subject  matter,  but  also 
in  those  accessory  branches  most  directly  related  to  the  technique  of 
teaching,  two  of  which,  pedagogy  and  psychology,  are  actually  re- 
quired by  the  law.  (See  Table  6.)  In  response  to  these  motives, 
the  work  in  education  has  been  developed  very  rapidly  since  1911; 
the  work  in  psychology  somewhat  more  slowly,  but  nevertheless 
definitely.  The  program  schedules  approximately  24  semester  hours 
of  education,  disregarding  practice  teaching  (6  hours)  and  research, 
and  23  hours  of  psychology,  including  2  of  ethics;  16  hours  of  the 
education  work  are  repeated  in  the  summer,  with  4  hours  of  practice 
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teaching  work;  11  hours  of  psychology  are  thus  repeated.  The 
amount  of  work  so  offered  is  in  theory  designed  simply  to  comply 
with  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  law ;  that  is  to  say,  14  units 
of  education  are  ostensibly  offered  and  6  units  of  psychology.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  appreciably  more  than  this  is  offered,  but  under  the 
conditions  of  election  of  courses  that  exist  at  the  State  college,  it  is 
probably  true  that  no  single  student  would  normally  find  it  pos- 
sible to  secure  more  than  the  amount  called  for  by  law.  Evidently 
this  can  not  be  profitably  taken  all  in  one  term,  and  if  spread  out  to 
cover  several  terms,  it  almost  inevitably  results  that  the  total  amount 
offered  is  in  excess  of  this  legal  requirement. 

In  the  sununer  term  teachers  are  coming  in  increasing  numbers, 
as  they  are  at  the  State  university  and  at  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, to  equip  themselves  to  meet  the  demands  for  instruction  iit 
agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  the  manual  arts.  With  the  facili- 
ties available  at  Ames  it  is  obviously  possible  to  give  admirable 
opportunity  for  accomplishing  this  particular  purpose.  In  conjunc- 
tion, however,  with  such  courses  the  authorities  at  Ames  have  seen 
fit  to  offer  an  appreciable  number  of  other  courses  co\  ering  work  in 
school  administration,  in  the  principles  of  teaching,  etc.,  work  which 
has  been  most  highly  developed  heretofore  at  the  State  imiversity. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  as  between  Iowa  State  College  and  the 
State  imiversity  there  is  at  present  an  appreciable  overlapping  of 
work  in  psychology  and  education.  That  elementary  psychology 
must  be  given  at  both  places  is  af)parently  agreed  upon  by  all  con- 
cerned. That  the  work  at  the  State  college  may  well  touch  upon 
educational  psychology  and  some  of  the  more  practical  of  the  ap- 
plied branches  of  psychology  is  also  not  called  in  question.  There 
appears  to  be  no  intention  to  go  further  than  this,  and  there  is 
consequently  at  this  juncture  no  division  of  opinion  as  between  the 
authorities  at  the  State  college  and  the  State  university  regarding 
the  appropriate  policy  to  be  followed.  The  more  advanced  work  will 
continue  to  be  developed  and  carried  on  at  the  State  university  as  in 
the  immediate  past.  In  education,  however,  while  there  is  again  no 
disposition  to  question  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  giving  the  more 
rudimentary  instruction  in  education  at  both  places,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  courses  in  the  history  of  education,  in  general  methods, 
and  the  like,  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  work  in  agricultural  education  may  be  properly  undertaken 
at  the  State  university,  and  regarding  the  extent  to  which  work  in 
school  administration,  with  special  reference  to  the  interests  of  super- 
intendents and  supervisors,  may  be  justifiably  developed  at  the  State 

college. 

In  view  of  the  very  great  difficulty  in  training  teachers  so  that 
they  may  comply  with  the  new  State  law,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
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resources  of  all  the  State  institutions  will  for  several  years  be  strained 
to  the  limit,  especially  during  the  summer  term.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  doubtful  whether  there  ought  to  be  any  external  limitation  put 
upon  the  facilities  offered  at  the  several  State  institutions  for  giving 
work  in  home  economics,  agriculture,  and  manual  training  until  the 
present  force  of  teachers  in  the  State  schools  has  become  satisfactorily 
equipped  to  meet  these  obligations.  This  may  well  take  several  years 
to  accomplish,  assuming  that  in  the  meantime  there  is  no  modification 
of  the  law. 

It  may,  however,  well  be  questioned  whether,  after  this  service 
has  been  substantially  rendered,  there  may  not  properly  be  a  some- 
what rigorous  delimitation  of  the  work  in  psychology  and  education 
at  the  State  college  such  as  will  prevent  the  development  there  of 
more  than  that  amount  of  work  requisite  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  State  law  for  first-class  certificates.  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  commission  that  such  a  policy  is,  as  stated  above,  avowedly 
that  of  the  present  administration  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts.  It  is,  however,  equally  obvious  that,  unless  some 
rigid  supervision  is  exercised,  the  history  of  other  institutions  will  be 
repeated  and  this  work  will  little  by  little  be  allowed  to  grow  until 
it  has  quite  outstripped  the  original  intentions  of  its  f oimders.  Cer- 
tainly, with  the  exception  of  work  in  agriculture,  the  more  advanced 
forms  of  training  for  teachers  and  especially  for  superintendents 
and  supervisors  who  are  to  go  into  the  higher  branches  of  work  in 
the  State  ought  chiefly  to  be  provided  for  at  the  State  university. 
The  facilities  for  such  work  are  already  fairly  satisfactory  there  and 
can  readily  be  developed  into  conditions  of  an  entirely  adequate  kind 
with  a  smaller  expenditure  of  time  and  money  and  among  more  con- 
genial academic  surroundings  than  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Such  development  will  require  substantial  expenditures,  but  they 
should  imquestionably  be  made.  There  is  decided  need  for  a  proper 
practice  school  at  the  university.  As  a  makeshift  the  present  ar- 
rangements may  be  accepted  for  a  time,  but  they  lack  stability,  and 
are  imperfect  in  many  essential  particulars.  The  State  can  hardly 
justify  a  policy  which  involves  doing  poorly  a  thing  that,  if  done  at 
all,  ought  to  be  done  supremely  well.  No  informed  person  can  doubt 
that  this  practice  teaching  work  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  conmiunity  in  the  State  that  it  be  done  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  If  in  this  matter  the  State  is  to  draw  upon,  or  co- 
operate with,  the  school  authorities  of  Iowa  City  or  any  other 
municipality,  it  should  be  under  conditions  that  fully  safeguard  the 
larger  interests  of  the  State  by  assuring  opportunities  which  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  are  representative  and  adequate. 
Otherwise  the  State  ought  to  rely  wholly  upon  its  own  resources. 
41817*— 16 6 
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Replying  more  specifically  to  the  inquiry  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  the  commission  feels  that,  as  it  has  indicated  above,  a 
certain  limited  amount  of  work  in  education  is  justifiable  at  the 
State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  The  obstacles  at 
present  encountered  in  the  execution  of  any  proposition  to  have 
teachers  who  are  preparing  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture  take 
their  agricultural  work  at  the  State  college  and  their  work  in 
education  at  the  State  imiversity  or  the  State  teachers  college  are  of 
two  main  types,  the  one  sentimental  and  capable  of  mastery,  the 
other  instrinsically  educational  and  much  more  difficult  to  eliminate. 

In  view  of  the  present  attitude  of  mind  among  the  students  and 
the  alumni  of  the  State  university  and  the  State  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts,  any  discussion  of  migration  between  these 
two  institutions  may  be  dismissed  as  purely  academic.  Speaking 
broadly,  no  student  will  go  from  one  to  the  other  if  he  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  Obviously  this  prejudice  is  intrinsically  perverse  and 
almost  morbid,  and  with  a  more  rational  state  of  the  public  mind,  could 
not  for  a  moment  be  countenanced.  It  does,  however,  relate  vitally 
to  the  actual  facts  in  the  present  situation.  Migration  from  Ames  to 
Cedar  Falls  would  encounter  another  type  of  sentimental  prejudice, 
but  one  perhaps  equally  deep-seated.  There  is  no  material  animosity 
between  these  two  groups  of  students  or  between  the  alumni,  but  the 
students  and  graduates  of  the  State  college  are  not  disposed  to  favor 
migration  to  the  institution  at  Cedar  Falls.  However  unjustifiable 
this  attitude  may  be,  it  would  at  least  make  it  difficult  to  induce  stu- 
dents to  go  to  the  State  teachers  college  in  the  necessary  numbers  to 
make  a  solution 'of  the  problem  based  on  migration  at  all  satisfactory. 
Moreover,  there  are  difficulties  on  the  side  of  inadequate  accommo- 
dations at  the  State  teachers  college,  commopted  upon  elsewhere  in 
this  report  (p.  55),  which  would  render  this  proposal  inadvisable 
without  a  very  material  enlargement  of  the  staff  and  the  plant  at 
Cedar  Falls. 

The  other  difficulty  concerns  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  in  handling  the  courses  in  education,  it  is  desirable  that 
several  of  them  should  be  given  in  chronological  succession  covering 
appreciable  periods  of  time,  so  that  the  student  may  progress  from 
the  more  elementary  to  the  more  advanced  phases  of  the  subject.  If 
a  student  were  to  give  his  entire  time  for  one  year  or  even  for  one- 
half  of  a  year  to  educational  subjects  alone,  it  would  too  largely  com- 
press the  material  and  oblige  the  student  to  take  parallel  with  one 
another  courses  which,  to  be  handled  most  advantageously,  should 
be  given  one  after  the  other.  Moreover,  it  is  often  highly  desirable 
that  the  student  should  be  carrying  other  subjects  along  with  his 
work  in  education  rather  than  be  giving  his  time  exclusively  to  that 
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topic*  These  considerations,  while  not  constituting  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  proposition  to  have  students  migrate  from  Ames  to 
Iowa  City  for  their  work  in  education,  do  create  a  very  genuine  diffi- 
culty which  could  hardly  be  altogether  removed.  Undoubtedly 
courses  in  education  can  be  given  occupying  the  entire  time  for  half 
of  a  year  or  all  of  a  year  which  students  could  pursue  with  advan- 
tage.  But  it  would  be  distinctly'  less  desirable  than  an  equal  amount 
of  time  in  such  courses  spread  over  a  longer  total  period ;  e.  g.«  two 
or  three  years. 

Tabix  6. — Registrations  in  psychology  and  education  courses ^  exclusive  of 

summer  sessions. 


Canton. 

At  the  State  university. 

At  the  State  college  at  Ames. 

1912-13 

191S-14 

1914-15 

Total. 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

Total. 

270 
668 

S26 
689 

408 

769 

1,013 
2,121 

271 

68 

242 
300 

366 
435 

879 
803 

Kdncfttlofi 

TWbI 

942 

1,015 

1,177 

3,134 

'  339 

542 

801 

1,082 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  imposition  of  no  external  limitation  upon  facilities  offered 
at  the  three  State  institutions  for  giving  work  in  home  economics, 
agriculture,  and  manual  training  until  the  present  force  of  teachers 
in  the  State  schools  is  equipped  to  meet  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  State  law. 

2.  Thereafter  the  delimitation  of  work  in  psychology  and  educa- 
tion at  the  State  college  to  the  amount  requisite  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  first-class  State  certificate. 

3.  The  provision  of  better  practice  facilities  at  the  State  university. 


Chapter  VIII. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  THREE  STATE  EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  department  of  home  economics  at  the  Iowa  State  University 
was  first  organized  in  September,  1913.  Its  establishment  resulted 
from  a  prevailing  sentiment  that  all  women  should  find  it  possible 
during  their  college  or  university  years  to  secure  such  instruction  in 
the  household  sciences  and  such  training  in  the  technique  of  house- 
hold arts  as  will  enable  them  to  administer  their  own  households 
efficiently  and  to  care  for  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  well-being 
of  the  inmates  thereof. 

The  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  a 
pioneer  institution  in  the  introduction  of  home  economics  courses  into 
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college  curricula,  the  first  work  in  this  subject  having  been  offered 
in  1869.  The  authorities  in  control  of  the  institution  at  that  time 
considered  the  instruction  of  women  in  the  arts  and  sciences  related 
to  homemaking  as  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Morrill  Act. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  since  given  recognition  to  home  economics  as  a  legitimate  line 
of  instruction  in  land-grant  colleges. 

The  courses  in  home  economics  in  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  need  in  the  State  for  teachers  of  these 
subjects  in  rural  and  elementary  schools.  The  importance  of  this 
department  in  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  has  been  greatly 
increased  since  the  enactment  into  law  of  a  requirement  that  domestic 
science  be  taught  in  all  rural  schools,  which  necessitates  the  equipment 
of  12,000  rural  teachers  with  some  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  reasons  for  the  development  of  these  various 
courses,  the  commission  undertook  to  study  the  present  status  of  home 
economics  and  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the  position  it  should  occupy 
at  each  institution. 

The  department  of  home  economics  in  the  imiversity  is  housed  in 
one  of  the  older  buildings  on  the  campus,  but  such  alterations  have 
been  made  as  to  convert  this  structure  into  an  entirely  sanitary,  excel- 
lently lighted  series  of  offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories.  The 
equipment  provided  for  teaching  the  various  lines  included  under 
"  foods,"  "  dietetics,"  "  clothing,"  and  "  textiles  "  is  of  most  admirable 
type  and  so  plentiful  that  no  additional  purchase  of  similar  equip- 
ment will  be  needed  for  several  years,  even  should  the  enrollment 
in  the  department  be  doubled.  However,  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  home  economics  teachers  is  that  household  administration 
cannot  be  most  effectively  taught  without  a  residence  of  some  sort 
for  use  as  a  practice  house.  Since  the  department  is  otherwise  so 
well  equipped,  it  seems  especially  desirable  that  it  should  not  be 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  this  piece  of  apparatus.  The  initial 
expense  is  comparatively  small  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  incon- 
siderable. Such  expenditure  is  in  the  commission's  judgment  legiti- 
mate. The  teaching  force  of  the  department  is  adequate  and  could 
easily  care  for  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  number  of  students* 

In  view  of  reasons  elsewhere  set  forth  in  this  report,  the  commis- 
sion considers  it  unwise  to  develop  at  the  State  university  courses  in 
home  economics  leading  to  degrees.  The  proper  function  of  the 
department  in  the  scheme  of  university  instruction  should  be  that 
of  a  service  department.  Because  of  both  its  practical  and  its  cul- 
tural value,  the  continuance  of  home  economics  on  this  basis  is 
amply  justified  in  any  institution  frequented  by  women.  That 
courses  in  the  subject  not  only  afford  useful  training  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  efficient  homes,  but  that  their 
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content  tends  to  broaden  and  humanize  the  experience  of  women 
students  is  commonly  recognized.  A  certain  amount  of  duplication 
in  the  fundamental  lines  of  home  economics  teaching  between  the 
university  and  the  State  college  is  naturally  unavoidable,  as  in  the 
case  of  English  and  mathematics  and  other  subjects  generally  held 
to  be  indispensable  in  both  liberal  and  technical  curricula.  Unwar- 
ranted duplication  can  be  prevented  if  the  university  department  is 
kept  from  expanding  beyond  the  limits  of  a  service  department. 

Having  regard  to  the  definite  differentiation  of  the  university  de- 
partment from  the  department  at  the  State  college,  where  home 
economics  constitutes  one  of  the  major  lines  of  work,  the  development 
of  courses  for  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  of  home  economics 
should  not  be  encouraged  at  the  university.  But  there  is  another 
field  which  the  university  department,  as  it  expands,  may  enter 
legitimately  and  consistently  with  the  principles  here  enunciated. 
It  may  contribute  to  the  training  of  hospital  dietitians.  The 
conjunction  at  the  university  of  a  department  of  home  economics 
with  a  hospital  and  a  medical  school  of  the  first  rank  presents  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  the  development  of  this  type  of  instruction. 
Although  the  demand  for  trained  women  as  prescribing  dietitians 
is  new,  it  will  apparently  soon  be  considerable.  If  the  State  desires 
to  create  such  courses,  they  should  be  connected  with  the  home 
economics  department  at  the  university.  This  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, however,  as  implying  a  recognition  of  professional  courses 
in  home  economics  at  the  university. 

The  department  of  home  econcmiics,  established  in  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  1869,  was  recognized 
as  a  separate  division  in  1913.  This  division  includes  not  only  the 
usual  household  economics  subjects,  but  also  the  department  of 
physical  training  for  women.  The  arrangement  is  most  admirable 
and  fortunate  in  this  particular  institution,  where  practically  all 
women  students  are  enrolled  in  the  home  economics  courses. 

The  division  of  home  economics  has  overflowed  the  recentlv  con- 
structed  fireproof  building  and  now  uses  four  rooms  in  the  chemistry 
building.  A  new  and  adequate  building  is  an  approaching  necessity 
and  should  be  so  constructed  that  a  woman's  gymnasium  may  be 
included  in  it. 

The  teaching  of  home  economics  in  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts  has  followed  well-defined  lines.  It  has 
been  planned  primarily  to  train  the  college  women  to  perform  house- 
hold tasks  dexterously  and  to  understand  the  scientific  principles 
underlying  these  tasks,  and  it  has  prepared  many  women  for  teach- 
ing and  directive  positions.  More  recently  there  has  been  organized 
a  strong  technical  course  for  women  not  desirous  of  receiving  a 
college  degree. 
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There  are  certain  directions  in  which  the  division  of  home  eco- 
nomics may  be  developed  logically  and  consistently  with  the  prin- 
ciples already  emphasized  in  this  report.  The  State  board  may 
appropriately  encourage  the  enlargement  at  the  State  college  of 
facilities  for  preparing  women  for  various  positions  of  responsibility 
in  dormitories,  tea  rooms,  hospitals,  and  cafeterias.  To  this  end  it 
seems  desirable  that  the  college  cafeteria  be  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  home  economics  division,  and  as  far  as  possible  used  as  a  prac- 
tice place.  The  training  of  hospital  dietitians,  however,  appears,  in 
view  of  the  considerations  already  menti<Mied,  to  be  more  fittingly  the 
function  of  the  university  department  of  home  economics  in  con- 
junction with  the  university  hospital.  The  commission  recommends 
that  effective  cooperation  between  the  home  economics  division  and 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  women^s  dormitories  be  established.  In 
addition  to  training  high-school  teachers  of  home  economics,  a  task 
to  which  the  State  college  is  already  committed,  the  institution  may 
well  respond  to  the  growing  demand  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  this  subject  for  trade  and  industrial  schools. 

The  rooms  set  apart  for  instruction  in  home  econ(»nics  at  the  Iowa 
State  teachers  college  are  located  in  portions  of  three  widely  sepa- 
rated buildings  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  One  food 
laboratory  is  in  an  inconvenient  basement  room.  In  the  two  sewing 
rooms,  which  are  on  the  second  floor  of  an  old  building,  the  lighting 
is  so  poor  that  artificial  illumination  must  be  depended  upon  during 
most  of  the  day.  With  the  completion  of  the  new  building  now  under 
construction,  the  food  laboratory  conditions  will  be  somewhat  im- 
proved. In  other  respects  the  housing  of  the  department  will  still 
be  very  unsatisfactory.  Two  full  years  in  home  economics  are  offered 
in  the  degree  courses  and  the  diploma  courses.  In  the  rural  teacher- 
training  course  the  work  covers  two  terms.  In  compliance  with 
statutory  provision  a  12  weeks'  course  is  also  maintained. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  weaknesses  in  the  organization  of 
the  department  of  home  economics  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege which  prevent  the  highest  efficiency  in  teaching.  The  professor 
in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  degree  and  diploma  courses  does  not 
oversee  either  the  instruction  offered  in  the  rural  teacher-training 
course  and  in  the  practice  school  or  the  classwork  in  home  economics 
at  study  centers  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  That  a  subject 
or  group  of  related  subjects  should  be  taught  in  any  one  institution 
by  three  separate  and  noncooperative  groups  of  teachers  is  a  more 
regrettable  condition  than  a  possible  overlapping  of  similar  work 
in  three  widely  separated  institutions.  Such  lack  of  departmental 
coordination  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  divergent  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  to  unequal  stress  upon  different  phases  of  the  subject. 
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Almost  equally  unfortunate  is,  in  the  commission's  judgment,  the 
use  of  home  economics  classes  in  the  rural  teacher-training  courses 
as  practice  classes  for  home  economics  students  in  the  diploma  courses. 
Sural  teachers  are  required  by  law  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
(Jomestic  science.  There  is  at  least  an  implicit  obligation  laid  upon 
the  State  to  furnish  at  the  State  training  school  appropriate  facilities 
for  this  preparation.  In  view  also  of  the  commanding  importance  of 
their  future  work,  these  rural  teachers  should  not  be  subjected  to  ex- 
perimentation during  the  all-too-brief  period  of  their  professional 
training. 

As  indicated  in  other  parts  of  this  report,  teachers  carrying  20 
hours  of  college  teaching  a  week  with  full  classes  should  not  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  study  centers  on  Saturdays,  unless  this  added 
burden  is  offset  by  release  from  some  of  their  intramural  work. 

The  commission  recommends  the  reorganization  of  the  work  in 
home  economics  at  the  State  teachers  college  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  well-trained  woman  as  head  of  the  department,  who 
shall  have  the  direction  of  all  the  teaching  in  home  economics  sub- 
jects done  on  the  campus,  in  near-by  practice  schools,  and  in  the 
study  centers  maintained  throughout  the  State.  She  should  be  paid 
a  salary  comparable  with  those  paid  to  other  department  heads.^ 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

L  The  development  at  the  Iowa  State  University  of  home  eco- 
nomics as  a  service  department  along  lines  that  will  make  it  of 
greatest  value  to  students  majoring  in  other  courses  of  study. 

2.  The  avoidance  by  the  university  of  courses  that  duplicate  the 
work  offered  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
in  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

3.  The  establishment  at  the  university  of  special  lines  of  work  for 
the  training  of  hospital  dietitians. 

4.  The  provision  in  the  near  future  of  enlarged  accommodations 
for  the  department  of  home  economics  at  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

5.  The  provision  of  opportunities  for  preparation  in  institutional 
and  cafeterial  management  at  the  State  college. 

6.  The  provision  of  special  courses  for  the  preparation  of  trade 
and  industrial  school  teachers  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

7.  The  improvement  of  the  accommodations  provided  for  work  in 
home  economics  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College. 

8.  The  reorganization  of  the  work  at  the  teachers  college  under  a 
single  head. 


^The  salaries  at  present  paid  to  home  economics  teachers  at  the  State  teachers  col- 
lege are  also  too  low  to  enable  the  Institution  to  compete  In  the  open  market  for  the 
best  teachers.  For  a  comparison  with  those  paid  at  Ames  and  Iowa  City  see  ap- 
P«>diz,  pp.  16a,  171,  188. 
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Chapter  IX. 

SUBCOLLEQIATE  WORK. 

In  the  light  of  facts  presented  elsewhere  in  the  report,  notably  in 
Chapters  II  and  III,  the  commission  has  ventured  to  make  a  some- 
what careful  study  of  subcollegiate  work,  and  submits  herewith  its 
conclusions.  Two  of  the  three  institutions  visited  by  the  commissi<Hi 
carry  on  subcollegiate  work  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale. 

At  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  in  1914r-15,  the  general  normal 
diploma  course  showed  45  men  and  219  women  registered,  and  the 
rural  normal  diploma  course  109  men  and  482  women.  These,  in- 
cluding a  few  miscellaneous  registrations,  made  a  total  in  these 
courses  of  865  students.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
normal  diploma  courses  are  "on  the  basis  of  the  rural  school 
diploma"  or  the  first-grade  uniform  county  certificate;  the  instruc- 
tion is  confined  mainly  to  the  subjects  required  for  securing  a  uni- 
form county  certificate  or  the  normal  diploma  and  second-grade 
State  certificate.  The  need  for  some  pedagogical  training  for  all 
teachers  in  the  rural  and  grade  schools  is  urgent  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  The  public-school  system  in  the  State  of  Iowa  needs  annually 
some  three  thousand  new  teachers,  many  of  whom  will,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  enter  their  work  without  any  school  training  in  pedagogy. 
The  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  teachers  college  to  meet  these 
demands  by  offering  these  subcollegiate  courses  is  to  be  commended, 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  service  of  this  great  institution.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  other  normal  schools  exist  in  the  State,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  training  given  in  the  normal  courses  in  selected 
high  schools  is  at  best  superficial  and  incidental  to  other  purposes  of 
the  high  schools,  the  commission  believes  that  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  energies  of  the  State  teachers  college  might  profitably  be 
devoted  to  the  subcollegiate  work,  both  in  the  regular  session  and  in 
the  summer  session  until  such  time  as  the  State  shall  respond  to  the 
need  for  better  training  for  all  the  teachers  in  its  public  schools  and 
especially  those  in  the  rural  schools.  There  is  little  danger  that  the 
development  of  this  work,  which  is  so  directly  accordant  with  the 
original  purpose  of  the  institution,  will  be  overemphasized,  or  that 
it  will  bring  the  institution  into  unfair  competition  with  the  standard 
secondary  schools.  A  distinct  advantage  of  these  courses,  as  given 
in  the  State  teachers  college,  especially  the  vocational  normal  course 
and  the  rural  teachers  course,  is  found  in  the  opportunity  for  practice 
teaching,  for  example  in  the  demonstration  rural  schools  maintained 
by  the  teachers  college,  under  conditions  approximating  those  which 
the  student  will  afterwards  meet  in  her  independent  teaching.  But, 
although  these  courses  meet  an  urgent  present  need,  one  which  will 
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undoubtedly  continue  to  be  felt  for  some  years,  the  State  teachers 
college  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  extend  its  courses  for  the  training 
of  elementary  school  teachers,  and  should  require  high-school 
graduation  for  entrance  to  them.^ 

The  noncollegiate  work  at  the  Iowa  State  College  is  comparatively 
recent  in  its  present  form.  The  institution  formerly  combined  sec- 
ondary, vocational,  and  college  work,  but  in  1910  it  ceased  to  announce 
an  academic  curriculum  enforcing  the  usual  requirements  of  15  units 
for  admission.  Beginning  in  1911,  it  again  announced  an  agricultural 
short  course  "  of  lower  grade "  than  collegiate.  "  Noncollegiate 
work"  as  a  title  was  resumed  in  1912,  and  the  college  now  spends 
about  $54,000  per  year  for  this  purpose.  Since  this  is  a  special 
grant  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  non- 
collegiate work  is  making  direct  drafts  upon  the  regular  income  of 
the  college.  The  fluctuation  or  experimentation  in  these  noncollegiate 
and  short  courses  is  shown  in  its  general  features  in  the  accompany- 
ing tabulation. 

1  See  Chapter  III,  p.  65. 
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Noncollegiate  work  is  now  offered  in  the  following  ^Uwo-year 
courses  or  curricula:  Agriculture;  home  economics;  vocational 
courses  in  engineering  for  electrical  workers  and  stationary  engi- 
neers, mechanical  draftsmen  and  mechanicians,  structural  drafts- 
men and  building  superintendents,  surveyors  and  road  makers ;  and 
a  one-year  course  in  dairying."  For  admission,  a  student  must  be 
at  least  17  years  of  age  and  must  present  a  certificate  showing  the 
completion  of  the  eighth  grade.  High-school  graduates,  or  students 
able  to  present  14  units,  are  not  eligible  to  the  noncollegiate  course, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one-year  dairying  course.  Other  students 
who  have  completed  less  than  14  units  of  acceptable  high-school  or 
academic  work  may  secure  some  entrance  credits,  perhaps  as  many 
as  5  units  of  high-school  work,  through  these  noncollegiate  courses, 
though  the  courses  are  not  intended  to  prepare  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  entrance  requirements.  One  instructor  reported  that  the  ma- 
jority of  his  students  had  liad  some  high-school  work,  and  a  few 
ahnost  four  years  of  such  work.  This  noncollegiate  work  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  two-year  college  course  in  agriculture,  for  en- 
trance to  which  students  must  present  the  same  requirements  as  for 
the  four-year  collegiate  course.  As  will  be  noted  in  the  table,  the  en- 
rollment for  1914-15  showed  249  noncollegiate  students  in  the  divi- 
sion of  agriculture,  65  in  engineering,  51  in  home  economics,  154  in 
industrial  science  (chiefly  local  students  taking  music ).^  The  total 
of  noncollegiate  students,  therefore,  excluding  music  students,  is 
about  365. 

Instruction  for  noncollegiate  students  is  given  by  82  departments, 
corresponding  approximately  to  those  of  the  regular  collegiate 
divisions.  They  include  mechanical  engineering,  structure  design, 
veterinary  medicine,  psychology,  and  bacteriology,  as  well  as  the 
agricultural  subjects.  Much  of  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  same 
laboratories,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  by  the  same  instructors  as  in  the 
college  proper.  The  faculty  of  the  noncollegiate  section  consists  of 
the  president,  the  deans  of  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics, 
industrial  science,  and  veterinary  medicine,  and  4  professors,  8  as- 
sociate professors,  and  4  assistant  professors  doing  noncollegiate 
work.  Besides  these  there  are  21  instructors,  5  of  whom  appear  to 
have  no  college  degrees.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion offered,  an  instructor  in  animal  husbandry,  for  example,  said 
that  he  gave  to  noncollegiate  students  substantially  the  same  lecture 
and  laboratory  work  as  were  given  to  collegiate  students,  but  gave 
it  more  slowly.  It  was  his  judgment  that  most  of  the  students  in  his 
classes  could  do  the  college  work.  While  the  noncollegiate  teaching 
staff  is  kept  fairly  well  separated  from  that  of  the  college  proper,  the 
365  noncollegiate  students  create  as  real  a  pressure  upon  the  space 

^  Music  Is  listed  as  one  of  the  subjects  In  the  division  of  industrial  science ;  see  p.  70. 
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and  facilities  of  the  institution  as  would  approximately  the  same 
number  of  collegiate  students.  In  a  statement  to  the  commission,  the 
president  of  the  institution  declared  that  the  college  needed  a  building 
for  the  work  of  the  noncoUegiate  section  and  that  it  ought  to  develop 
that  work  in  engineering  and  home  economics,  as  well  as  agriculture, 
though  he  said  that  the  State  had  not  thus  far  responded  to  the 
arguments  for  this  development. 

The  commission  is  not  much  impressed  by  the  arguments  urged 
for  the  existence  and  development  of  this  noncoUegiate  work  by  the 
State  college.  These  are,  in  brief,  that  the  college  has  to  give  it; 
that  it  thus  takes  care  of  ^^fine  young  men  and  women,  not  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school,  who  have  finished  the  eighth  grade  but 
want  a  little  intensive,  practical  instruction";  that  these  students 
should  have  the  same  chance  as  other  students,  though  they  are  not 
prepared  for  the  college  work,  which  is  the  main  work  of  the  institu- 
tion. All  these  arguments  could  be  urged  about  as  strongly  for 
other  and  perhaps  lower  grades  of  instruction  by  the  college.  The 
students  who  are  ill-prepared  for  the  regular  work  of  the  institu- 
tion will  probably  always  be  a  problem.  Granting  that  the  obliga* 
tion  to  care  for  these  students  is  laid  upon  the  State,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  work  should  be  undertaken  by  an  institution  of  col- 
legiate standing  as  an  appendix,  or  distraction.  The  State  has  once 
decided  wisely,  as  the  commission  believes,  not  to  mix  secondary,  col- 
legiate, graduate,  and  research  work  at  the  State  college.  The  com- 
mission therefore  recommends  that  the  State  college  give  up  for  a 
second  time  all  noncoUegiate  instruction  (except  limited  short  coiirses 
in  winter  or  in  summer  for  special  groups  of  students),  and  give  it 
up  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This  date  should  be  announced  in 
advance,  so  that  adequate  provision  could  be  made  by  the  State 
for  the  groups  of  students  now  represented  in  the  noncoUegiate 
courses.  The  State  college  would  thus  be  free  to  discharge  stUl 
better  the  large  and  increasingly  heavy  obligations  which  wiU  in- 
evitably tax  to  the  limit  all  the  resources  the  State  will  put  at  its 
disposal  as  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  The  com- 
mission is  convinced  that  in  the  long  run  the  money  devoted  to  non- 
coUegiate instruction  will  be  practically  a  deduction  from  the  total 
revenues  that  will  be  devoted  to  the  institution  by  the  legislature. 
In  this  conviction  the  commission  is  supported  by  the  statement  of 
so  distinguished  an  authority  as  Dean  Eugene  Davenport,  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  writes: 

Even  though  special  funds  may  at  first  be  provided  for  the  handling  of  such 
a  group  of  students  in  an  institution  doing  collegiate  work,  yet  the  time  is  bound 
to  come,  as  the  numbers  increase  and  as  the  demands  upon  the  institution 
multiply,  when  this  group  of  students  thus  introduced  will  result  in  definite 
subtraction  from  the  work  which  an  institution  may  do  of  a  strictly  collegiate 
grade  whether  we  are  to  regard  the  space  required,  the  teaching  power  of  the 
faculty,  or  the  funds  which  may  be  provided  for  the  institution. 
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Much  more  elaborate  provision  than  at  present  needs  to  be  made 
for  the  class  of  students  now  cared  for  by  the  noncoUegiate  courses  of 
the  State  college.  Furthermore,  these  provisions  should  be  distributed 
about  the  State  rather  than  centralized  as  a  side  issue  or.  in  the 
proper  work  of  the  State  college.  The  field  should  be  inoculated  at 
many  points,  not  at  one  only.  The  State  is  already  subsidizing  high 
schools  to'  undertake  special  forms  of  secondary  work,  such  as  agri- 
cultuiae,  home  economics,  and  normal  training.  Instead  of  creating 
separate  agricultural  schools  the  commission  urges  the  subsidizing  of 
strong,  progressive,  strategically  located  high  schools,  which  shall 
develop  special  vocationalized  courses  for  the  class  of  students  under 
consideration.  The  State  may  well  go  to  the  extent  of  providing 
special  local  buildings  (perhaps  including  dormitories)  and  farm 
tracts  for  the  schools  in  question.  Courses  in  these  schools  should 
not  be  those  of  the  ordinary  high  school,  but  should  be  courses  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  students  who  would  not,  under  the  usual 
conditions,  return  to  the  high  school.  The  commission  recommends 
that  all  work  of  this  character  should  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  State  college.  To  put  it  in  other  words,  this  group  of 
strong  high  schools,  whether  consolidated,  or  county,  or  union  high 
schools,  would  perform  for  several  thousand  students  the  services 
which  the  State  college  now  performs  for  a  few  hundred,  many 
centers  of  impulse  would  take  the  place  of  one,  and  the  directive,  in- 
spiring leadership  of  the  State  college  would  operate  widely  through 
permanent  schools  linked  closely  with  many  rural  communities  as 
weU  as  through  occasional  extension  groups. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  continuance  of  subcoUegiate  work  at  the  State  teachers 

college. 

2,  As  soon  as  other  provision  can  be  made,  the  abandonment  by 
the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  of  all  noncoUegiate 
work,  except  for  limited  short  courses,  in  winter  or  in  summer,  for 
special  groups  of  students. 


Chapter  X. 

COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM. 

The  commission  has  investigated  the  matter  of  journalism,  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  State  board. 
It  finds  that  some  courses  in  journalism  are  offered  at  both  the  State 
university  and  the  State  college,  but  that  there  is,  at  present,  no 
endeavor  at  either  place  to  establish  a  school,  or  college,  of  joiimal- 
ism.    As  will  appear  in  the  following  paragraphs,  the  commission 
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does  not  regard  the  establishment  of  such  a  schocd  or  college  as  at 
present  desirable. 

The  work  at  the  Iowa  State  University  is  confined  to  one  3-hoar 
course  running  through  the  year,  offered  in  the  department  of 
English.  It  is  given  under  the  title-  ^'  The  Newspaper,''  and  dis- 
cusses the  principles  and  practice  of  journalism.  It  consists  of 
lectures,  the  writing  of  ^^  newspaper  stories,"  articles,  etc.,  with  labo- 
ratory or  practice  work  done  upon  the  college  paper,  "The  Daily 
lowan,''  which  is  under  the  exclusive  editorial  direction  of  the 
instructor  in  this  course.  The  establishment  of  this  course,  and  its 
relation  to  the  university  paper,  which  is  in  reality  a  purely  private 
enterprise,  absolutely  owned  by  one  or  two  men,  have  a  twofold  pur- 
pose :  First,  to  give  some  general  instruction  in  the  elements  of  news 
writing  for  students  looking  toward  newspaper  work  as  a  profession ; 
second,  to  secure  the  control  of  the  college  daily,  whose  conduct  some 
of  the  faculty  had  looked  upon  as  not  creditable  to  the  university. 
This  control  was  so  desirable,  in  the  judgment  of  the  department  of 
English  and  the  university  authorities,  as  to  warrant  the  payment  of 
a  salary  of  $1,900  to  the  instructor,  who  gives  only  the  one  3-hour 
course  in  the  department,  and  devotes  the  rest  of  his  time  to  the 
editing  of  the  college  paper  and  to  publicity  work  for  the  university. 
Granting  that  the  instructor  appointed  to  the  place  is  unusually 
capable  and  experienced,  it  is  still  a  question  whether  it  was  wise  to 
make  such  an  outright  addition  to  the  budget  of  the  department  of 
English,  which  is  already  strained  to  meet  the  demands  of  under- 
graduate instruction,  and  which  has  scarcely  begun  to  develop 
graduate  work.  The  editorial  and  reportorial  work  on  the  college 
paper  is  conducted  by  the  instructor  and  the  members  of  his  class; 
the  advertising  and  financial  part  of  the  business  of  the  paper  is 
controlled  entirely  by  the  owners.  Twenty-three  students  are  taking 
the  course  in  1915-16.  The  student  body  -of  the  university  is  said  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangement  for  conducting  the  univer- 
sity paper,  an  arrangement  which  was  characterized  by  a  member 
of  the  faculty  as  "  not  a  system,  but  a  man." 

This  course  does  not  commit  the  university  to  any  formal  develop- 
ment of  a  curriculum  in  journalism,  leading  to  a  degree,  though  such 
may  be  the  outcome  of  this  beginning.  Probably  another  year  will 
see  an  additional  course  offered,  under  substantially  the  same  condi- 
tions. The  university  authorities  have  not  been  convinced,  however, 
that  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  college- trained  journalists.  This 
opinion  was  more  or  less  confirmed  by  the  responses  received  by  the 
commission  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  all  the  publishers  of 
periodicals  in  the  State.  The  publishers  were  asked  to  state  how 
many  persons  were  employed  in  their  editorial  and  business  depart- 
ments, excluding  compositors,  etc.,  how  many  of  these  were  college 
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graduates,  how  many  were  graduates  of  institutions  in  Iowa,  and, 
lastly,  whether  there  was,  in  their  judgment,  a  large  and  growing 
demand  for  college^trained  men,  comparable  to  the  growing  demand 
for  men  similarly  trained  for  the  professions  of  law  and  engineer- 
ing.^ Beplies  were  received  from  320  newspapers  or  periodicals. 
Of  these,  200  replied  to  the  last  question  in  the  affirmative,  but  only 
49  supported  their  answers  with  any  comment  or  argument;  94  an- 
swered in  the  negative;  of  these,  27  added  comment;  20  failed  to 
answer  the  last  question,  and  6  were  nonconmiittal.  The  larger 
newspapers  of  the  State  were  about  evenly  divided  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  demand  for  college-trained  men.  The  same  is  true  also  of 
the  special  journals  like  those  dealing  with  agricultural  matters. 

The  work  in  journalism  at  the  State  college  is  announced  under 
the  somewhat  inapt  title  of  '^  agricultural  journalism."  It  is  in  real- 
ity a  group  of  brief  courses  in  technical  journalism,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  professor  who  gives  part  of  his  time,  an  assistant  professor, 
and  student  assistants.  Nine  courses  are  offered,  involving  a  total 
of  15  hours.  There  are  three  general  courses  of  one  hour  each,  and 
three  groups  of  two-hour  courses  dealing  with  the  special  application 
of  journalistic  practice  to  agriculture,  engineering,  and  home  eco- 
nomics, and  three  separate  two-hour  practice  courses  corresponding 
to  each  of  these  divisions.  Two  courses,  in  "Newspaper  manage- 
ment ^  and  "  Management  of  a  technical  journal,"  one  hour  each,  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  actual  making  of  the  "Iowa  Agricul- 
torist."  They  foUow  the  two-hour  courses  in  "  Beginning  Technical 
Journalism."  The  department  of  agricultural  journalism  now  in- 
cludes also  home  economics  journalism  (since  1911)  and  engineering 
journalism.  The  department  was  established  in  1905  through  the 
grant  of  $1,000  annually  by  Mr.  John  Clay,  of  Chicago,  whose  sub- 
sidy has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  commission  commends  the  form  of  instruction  attempted  here, 
since  it  gives  a  sensibly  limited  opportimity  to  students  to  acquire 
facility  in  writing  technical  paragraphs  and  articles  for  specialized 
periodicals.  Any  considerable  enlargement  of  the  present  offerings 
of  the  department  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  be  open 
to  objection. 

SUMMARY  OF  RBCOMMBNDATIONS. 

The  approval  of  the  work  in  journalism  now  offered  at  the  Iowa 
State  University  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  and  the  limitation  of  it  to  approximately  its  present 
scope. 

.^^^ ■ — .^ — ^^ 

^For  tblB  letter  see  Appendix,  p.  156. 
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Chapter  XL 

COURSES  IN  COMMERCE  OR  A  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  has  for  a  good  many  years  had 
strong  courses  in  political  economy,  political  science,  and  sociology, 
and  for  a  time  announced  these  as  a  school  of  political  and  social 
science  and  conmierce.  Its  aim  was  stated  to  be :  "  To  give  a  com- 
plete general  view  of  all  the  political  and  social  sciences,  to  foster 
their  development,  to  assist  in  preparation  for  the  various  forms  of 
public  and  social  service,  and  to  provide  training  for  the  wider 
avenues  of  business."  In  its  faculty  were  included  professors  of 
history,  law,  and  medicine. 

In  1915  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  from  the  legislature  a  special 
appropriation  for  a  school  of  commerce,  which  was  to  supplement, 
even  to  supplant,  the  organization  just  mentioned.  In  support  of  this 
proposal  to  develop  a  separate  school  or  college  of  commerce,  a  brief 
was  submitted  to  the  legislative  committee.  This  document,  which 
the  commission  has  before  it,  may  be  taken  as  the  strongest  presenta- 
tion which  could  be  made  in  favor  of  the  proposed  school  of  com- 
merce. As  a  proof  that  there  is  an  unmistakable  demand  for  college 
graduates  trained  for  business,  social,  and  public  service,  it  is  asserted 
that  one-fourth  of  the  living  male  graduates  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  of  the  university  are  engaged  in  business,  and  that  the  percentage 
increases  with  each  graduating  class.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
the  registrar,  60  per  cent  of  the  men  in  this  college  will  go  into  busi- 
ness. In  the  departments  of  this  college  the  university  had  1,200 
registrations.  The  large  number  of  letters  received  by  the  university 
commending  the  efforts  of  the  extension  division  to  serve  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  State,  which  call  upon  the  university  for  graduates 
competent  to  fill  business,  governmental,  and  social-service  positions, 
and  the  demand  for  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  are  likewise 
adduced  in  support  of  the  proposal  to  erect  a  school  of  commerce. 
The  brief  cites  the  success  and  popularity  of  schools  of  commerce 
in  such  institutions  as  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Illinois, 
Northwestern,  and  Chicago.  It  points  out  the  increasing  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  business  men,  like  lawyers  and  engineers,  must  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  underlying  their  work  and 
instructed  in  the  most  up-to-date  organizational  practices.  Attention 
is  also  called  to  the  importance  of  furnishing  those  who  would  enter 
the  industrial  and  social  fields  of  the  State  with  as  good  an  equip- 
ment for  service  as  is  offered  to  those  who  would  develop  agricultural 
interests.  For  the  support  of  this  proposed  school  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  asked,  which  should  be  comparable  with  the 
annual  budgets  of  similar  schools  at  the  University  of  Illinois  (about 
$34,000)  and  at  Northwestern  University  (about  $67,000). 
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The  commission  points  out  in  this  connection  that  the  school  or 
collie  of  commerce  in  such  institutions  as  Harvard  and  Illinois 
includes  in  its  organization  the  department  of  economics,  which  -is 
quite  as  much  a  service  department  for  all  the  liberal  arts  curricula 
as  it  is  a  technical  department  for  the  college  of  commerce. 

While  the  legislature  did  not  make  the  appropriation  asked  for, 
the  university  appointed  a  new  man  to  the  professorship  of  politica-l 
economy,  sociology,  and  commerce,  to  take  up  most  of  the  work  relin- 
quished by  Prof.  Loos,  and  to  develop  it  with  especial  reference  to 
the  demands  just  mentioned.  The  commission  has  examined  a  sched- 
ule of  the  proposed  courses  for  1916-17,  which  indicates  the  desires 
of  the  department  under  its  present  leadership  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  would  like  to  develop.  A  part  of  such  a  plan  of  develop- 
ment would  be  the  addition  of  at  least  one  full-time  man  for  1916-17 
to  take  the  place  of  a  part-time  man,  to  conduct  theoretical  courses, 
and  the  addition  of  two  or  three  men  in  1917-18  for  the  elaboration 
of  courses  in  salesmanship,  advertising,  accoimtancy,  commercial 
teaching,  and  the  like.  The  total  number  of  registrations  for  1914-15 
was  722,  representing  475  persons.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
1915-16  (November)  were  860  and  560. 

Before  imdertaking  to  formulate  an  opinion,  the  commission  has 
also  consulted  persons  outside  the  university  and  outside  the  State 
college  who  are  intimatiely  acquainted  with  conditions  in  Iowa.  It 
appears  to  the  commission  that  there  is  not  a  close  parallel  between 
the  obligation  of  the  university  and  that  of  such  institutions  as  Har- 
vard University,  New  York  University,  Northwestern  University, 
and  the  University  of  Illinois,  all  of  which  draw  very  large  numbers 
of  students  from  great  urban  communities.  Iowa  is  essentially  a 
State  devoted  to  agriculture  and  retail  business,  with  many  cities 
of  medium  size,  but  no  great  cities  having  highly  complex  business 
organization  and  continent-wide  or  international  relations.  While 
the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  State  will  perhaps 
go  on  rapidly,  the  probability  of  a  sharp  intensification  of  the 
demand  for  men  trained  in  narrowly  specialized  courses  in  commerce 
is  not  very  convincing  as  an  argument  for  elaborate  specialization 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  university. 

If  a  college  or  school  of  commerce  were  to  be  developed  in  Iowa, 
it  obviously  would  belong  in  the  university,  where  it  would  receive 
the  best  form  of  reenforcement  in  the  allied  subjects  of  history, 
political  science,  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  psychology. 
The  commission,  however,  is  unconvinced  that  the  university  or  the 
State  would  be  warranted  at  the  present  time  in  proceeding  to  create 
and  develop  a  separate  college  or  school  of  commerce  in  the  uni- 
versity and  recommends  that  the  present  movement  be  confined  to  a 
moderate  expansion  and  better  correlation  of  the  courses  now  offered 
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in  different  departments  of  the  university,  which  would  famish  the 
sort  of  training  and  develop  the  sort  of  interest  which  a  progressive 
and  ambitious  business  man  ^ould  have.  The  three  curricula  pro- 
posed by  the  department — ^^  Business  course,"  "  Secretarial  course," 
and  "  Conmiercial  teachers'  course  " — each  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  commerce,  appear  to  be  not  much  more  than  a 
broad  liberal  arts  course,  with  a  major  in  econcHoucs  somewhat 
expanded.  A  college  built  upon  this  model  would  be  a  single- 
department  college,  most  of  whose  work  would  be  done  in  other  col- 
leges and  departments.  If  accounting  and  economics  were  sepa- 
rated, it  would  make  two  departments  at  most.  In  the  outline  of 
"proposed  courses"  for  1916-17,  the  instructor  in  accounting  is  put 
down  for  12  courses  totaling  28  hours,  and  running  into  such  refine- 
ments of  the  subject  as  "  accounting  for  pharmacists."  Under  the 
heading  of  '^  Economics  and  business "  are  announced  also  courses 
in  "immigration,"  "social  statistics,"  "vital  statistics,"  "business 
English,"  and  "  principles  of  persuasion  and  conviction."  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  among  the  universities  of  the  country  to 
extend  quite  considerably  those  courses  specially  designed  to  interest 
students  who  are  to  go  into  business.  Some  persons  even  go  so  far 
as  to  claim  that  curricula  for  this  purpose  should  be  designed  so  as 
to  make  them  quite  as  professional  as  courses  in  engineering,  law,  or 
medicine.  The  time  may  come  when  these  curricula  composed  of 
courses  in  close  sequence,  leading  to  the  preparation  of  technical 
experts  in  business,  will  be  developed,  but  such  curricula  would  be 
rather  in  the  nature  of  graduate  courses  like  those  offered  at  Harvard 
University,  and  Dartmouth  College,  than  undergraduate  courses 
made  up  in  large  part  of  courses  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Many  advocates  of  improved  training  for  engineers  have,  in  re- 
cent years,  swung  away  from  the  highly  technical  prescribed  cur- 
ricula toward  a  curriculum  containing  a  larger  amount  of  liberaliz- 
ing material,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  requirement  of  one  or  two  years 
of  liberal  arts  and  science  work  as  the  preparation  for  technological 
or  engineering  work,  in  the  same  way  that  one  year  of  liberal  arts 
work — ^sometimes  two — is  prescribed  for  admission  to  a  standard 
medical  or  law  school.  When  preparation  for  business  is  ordained 
in  a  similar  manner  upon  a  professional  basis,  it  will  be  important 
to  create  a  separate  college  organization  and  to  back  it  with  liberal 
funds  for  men  and  equipment.  The  expense  of  such  a  college  will 
be  great,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  university,  in  making  appoint- 
ments to  its  teaching  staff,  will  have  to  compete  in  the  business  mar- 
ket for  men  of  special  talent  and  success.  Twelve  thousand  dollars, 
which  has  been  suggested  as  the  sum  that  could  be  better  put  into 
business  courses  than  anywhere  else  in  the  university,  would  be  little 
more  than  a  respectable  beginning.     Such  men  will  be  in  great  de- 
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maud  and  will  command  salaries,  as  a  rule,  quite  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary university  salary.  If  the  university  is  to  develop  a  college 
of  commerce  for  the  training  of  leaders  and  experts  in  business  or- 
ganization and  enterprise,  it  can  not  afford  to  man  its  departments 
with  mediocre  men.  The  best  men  must  be  paid  high  salaries,  sala- 
ries determined  by  the  commercial  or  industris^l  market,  and  not  by 
the  educational  market  alone.  In  the  long  run,  however,  it  will  be 
economical  to  secure  such  men. 

The  commission  urges  one  other  reason  for  caution  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  distinct  collegiate  organization  in  commerce  and 
business.  The  business  and  commercial  interests  of  the  State  must 
demonstrate  a  permanent  and  cumulative  demand  for  men  who 
have  had  a  professional  or  semiprofessional  business  training,  simi- 
lar to  the  demand  recently  generated  among  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, before  the  university  will  be  warranted  in  proceeding  beyond 
a  strong  departmental  organization  in  economics,  accounting,  and 
conmierce.  When  such  a  demand  is  demonstrated,  and  a  command- 
ing group  of  experts  has  been  gathered  together  in  the  university, 
efficient  service  may  be  rendered  to  the  State  through  investigation 
of  commercial  and  industrial  problems  and  practices,  through  ex- 
tension courses,  and  through  short  courses  offered  at  the  university 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  moderate  expansion  and  better  correlation  of  courses  now 
offered  in  various  departments  of  the  Iowa  State  University  rather 
than  the  creation  of  a  separate  college  of  commerce. 


Chapter  XII. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  USE  OF  BUILDINGS  AT  THE  IOWA  STATE 

INSTITUTIONS. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  State  board's  memorandum  related 
to  the  building  policy  of  the  State  at  the  three  institutions.  It 
requested  the  investigators  to  consider  this  policy  with  care,  to  study 
thoroughly  the  use  of  building  space  at  each  of  the  institutions,  and 
finally  to  give  definite  advice  as  to  the  erection  of  a  new  building  at 
the  State  university  to  take  care  of  the  departments  of  botany  and 
geology.  The  commission  has  gone  into  these  questions  as  carefully 
as  the  time  and  the  money  allotted  to  the  survey  would  permit  and 
submits  this  statement,  which  it  hopes  may  be  of  value  to  the  institu- 
tional authorities  not  only  in  determining  the  building  program  for 
tiie  next  biennium,  but  also  in  future  estimates  of  the  use  of  space. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  all  percentages,  ratios,  and  other  analyses 
given  in  this  chapter  or  in  the  appendix  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  information  submitted 
by  the  authorities  at  the  State  university,  the  State  teachers  col- 
lege, and  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  for  their 
respective  institutions.  The  original  data  from  which  these  results 
have  been  obtained  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
at  Washington.  Every  effort  possible  under  the  limitations  of  time 
and  finance  has  been  made  to  correct  discrepancies  in  the  data  re- 
ceived and  to  verify  all  calculations  that  are  part  of  this  I'eport. 

In  considering  the  effective  use  of  the  floor  space  of  any  educational 
institution  certain  fundamental  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind.  It 
should  be  fully  recognized  and  appreciated  at  the  outset  that  the 
ideal  of  the  engineer — full  utilization  of  a  plant^s  facilities,  so  that 
every  foot  of  plant  is  productive,  leads  to  production,  or,  as  unpro- 
ductive, serves  to  aid  production — ^is  not  only  impracticable,  but  in 
fact  impossible  as  a  standard  of  measurement  for  academic  opera- 
tions. Teaching  is  not  production  in  the  ordinary  sense  and  is 
sujj^ject  to  many  factors  and  variants  not  encountered  in  industry. 
Laboratory  equipment,  for  instance,  must  necessarily  be  highly  spe- 
cialized for  the  work  of  its  science,  whether  natural  or  applied,  and 
beyond  its  employment  by  that  science  in  the  process  of  instruction 
(in  turn  governed  by  unique  considerations  of  brain  fatigue,  working 
light,  and  like  expediencies)  such  "  plant  machinery  "  must  perforce 
lie  idle.  Further,  the  human  factor  is  not  an  operating  factor  pro- 
ducing material  goods,  but  is  concerned  with  teaching  or  with  re- 
search; either  with  the  transference  of  the  \4tal  thought  from  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  to  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  or  with  pushing 
outward  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  through  research. 

Largely  owing,  however,  to  the  very  fact  that  the  product  of 
academic  institutions  is  difficult  to  measure  quantitatively,  avoidable 
wastes  have  crept  in  in  certain  places,  unnoticed  by  the  faculties 
absorbed  in  the  carrying  on  of  their  teaching  and  research  pursuits, 
The  figures  and  analyses  given  here  indicate  some  of  these  over- 
looked wastes  at  the  Iowa  State  institutions. 

This  study  involves  only  actual  conditions  that  are  definitely 
expressible  in  the  form  of  the  number  of  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
the  number  of  students,  or  the  number  of  hours.  Theories  of  con- 
struction and  of  use  are  purposely  avoided,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
facts  are  interpreted  for  the  special  benefit  and  at  the  special  request 
of  the  building  committee  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  total  floor  space  of  any  building  used  for  industrial  purposes 
is  composed  of  productive  and  unproductive  space.  Owing  to  tlie 
possible  ambiguity  of  these  terms  when  applied  to  buildings  used 
for  academic  purposes,  the  terms  "  instructional "  and  "  accessory '' 
will  be  used  in  this  report.    Teaching  space  is  obviously  instructional 
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space ;  all  other  space,  so  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  is 
accessory,  or,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  a  "  combination  "  of  instruc- 
tional and  accessory  elements.  The  combination  space  set  forth  in 
the  tables  is  used  for  purposes  peculiar  to  the  method  of  instruction 
or  the  construction  of  the  building.  In  industry,  as  already  indicated, 
productive  space  is  mo^t  valuable  when  so  designed  and  utilized  as 
to  give  maximum  opportunity  for  production.  Unproductive  space 
is  most  valuable  when  the  maximum  amount  of  it  effectively  serves 
the  ends  of  productive  space. 

Instructional  space,  as  the  term  is  employed  here,  means  that 
space  used  for  the  primary  function  of  the  institution — ^teax^hing — 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  student  or  group  of  students 
for  purposes  of  instruction.    Under  this  head  fall — 

1.  Cl^issrooins^  or  space  suitable  for  recitations  or  lectures  in  any 
course,  regardless  of  content,  where  working  apparatus  is  not  re- 
quired. 

2.  LahorWories^  or  space  having  individual  equipment  so  special- 
ized to  a  particular  purpose  that  each  student  is  enabled  to  pursue 
his  task  irrespective,  in  general,  of  the  progress  of  others  in  the 
room  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Mixed  space^  where  existing  in  a  few  cases,  is  simply  an  in- 
separable combination  of  classroom  and  labdratory  elements.  It 
should  not  be  confused  with  "  combination  "  space,  defined  above  as 
a  mixture  of  instructional  and  accessory  space.  For  instance,  an 
equipped  laboratory  in  which  some  spasmodic  recitations  may  occur 
does  not,  for  present  purposes,  lose  its  essential  laboratory  character 
by  such  use  unless  the  authorities  have  plainly  indicated  on  the  floor 
plans  or  rosters  that  it  is  a  mixed  room. 

Accessory  space,  although  not  used  specifically  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, is  to  a  large  degree  essential  to  the  plant  because  of  the 
physical  features  of  building  construction  and  the  needs  of  the 
administrative  functions.  Waste  or  efficient  use  may  equally  well 
occur  in  instructional  or  in  accessory  space.     Accessory  space  is 

classified  into — 

1.  Administration^  which  includes  all  offices;  storage  and  supply 
rooms;  repair  shops,  tool  rooms,  and  janitors'  rooms;  official  recep- 
ti(m  rooms;  vaults;  document  rooms;  power  plants  and  substations; 
battery  rooms;  private  research  laboratories,  when  same  are  not  for 
purposes  of  student  instruction ;  and  the  like. 

2.  Other  accessory  spa/^e^  which  groups  all  space,  both  necessarily 
and  unnecessarily  accessory,  not  otherwise  classified,  such  as  museums, 
libraries,  and  reading  rooms,  exhibit  and  display  rooms  (when  sepa- 
rate from  teaching  space);  locker,  dressing,  and  rest  rooms;  halls 
and  corridors;  stairs  and  elevator  shafts;  dead  floors;  space  used  by 
interests  outside  the  institution  proper  (State  highway  commission 
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at  Ames  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Cedar.  Falls) ;  lunch  rooms  and  literary 
society  rooms ;  and  the  like. 

Two  other  definitions  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  facts 
presented  below.    Instructional  space  is  further  classified  as — 

1.  Scheduled  spaee^  i.  e.,  that  for  which  the  commission  has  received 
a  statement  of  definite  student  capacities  and  definite  hours  of  actual 
use  for  teaching  purposes,  and 

2.  Un^heduled  space^  i.  e.,  that  teaching  space  for  which  either  the 
capacity,  or  the  hours  of  use,  or  both,  w^re  not  furnished  in  response 
to  th£  request  for  such  data. 

Accessory  space,  of  its  own  nature^  is  "  unscheduled." 
The  purpose  of  the  statement  of  these  subdivisions  is  to  narrow 
down  the  inquiry  to  a  manageable  scope  which  will  focus  all  available 
facts  on  the  particular  question  asked  by  the  board  of  education,  viz : 
^'  Is  the  space  provided  for  classroom,  laboratory,  and  office  purposes 
being  economically  used  ? " 

METHOD  OF  INVESTIQATION. 

Ten  principal  buildings  were  selected  at  the  State  University, 
eight  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  and  ten  at  thjB  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  for  detailed  study  as  most  normal 
and  typical  of  the  respective  institutions  and  most  nearly  comparable 
as  between  the  institutions.  The  new  chemistry  building  at  Ames 
could  not  be  considered  because  of  its  incomplete  equipment. 

The  analysis  of  the  facts  gained  from  a  study  of  these  buildings 
was  further  concentrated  on  the  "  scheduled  "  teaching  or  instruc- 
tional space,  which,  as  defined  above,  is  that  space  used  regularly  each 
week  by  a  definite  number  of  students  at  definite  hours,  and  for  which 
the  occupancy  and  time  ratios  explained  later  may  be  calculated.  The 
"  unscheduled  "  instructional  space  and  the  accessory  space  may  be 
compared  as  to  relative  quantity,  but  not  as  to  whether  utilization 
is  effective.  On  the  basis  of  such  principles,  the  commission  can  not 
say,  after  an  examination  of  the  floor  plans  and  a  broad  observation 
of  the  three  institutions,  that  a  certain  office  is  or  is  not  used  effec- 
tively. It  can  only  indicate,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  obtained,  how 
much  the  instructional  space  is  used  and  how  the  three  institutions 
compare,  leaving  the  determination  to  the  board  of  education  and  to 
the  institution  in  question  as  to  whether  or  not  that  quantity  is  or  is 
not  effective  utilization.  By  reducing  these  comparisons  to  a  per- 
centage basis  it  is  not  intended  to  fix  100  per  cent  or  any  other  stand- 
ard of  effective  academic  use;  100  per  cent  utilization  is  wholly 
impossible  in  any  educational  institution.  The  figures  shpwing  the 
proportions  of  scheduled  to  all  instructional  space,  of  scheduled  to 
total,  of  instructional  to  total,  and  of  accessory  to  total,  at  the  three 
institutions  on  the  same  basis  of  classification,  appear  in  the  appended 
tables. 
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Two  methods  might  have  been  employed — ^the  method  of  averages 
and  the  composite  method.^  The  method  of  averages  used  through- 
out this  investigation  to  determine  the  facts  is  given  here  in  full  as 
applied  to  the  average  use  of  the  classrooms  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa. 

By  the  method  of  averages  it  is  found  that  49.53  per  cent  of  the 
actual  capacity  of  classrooms  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  is  used 
87.13  per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  18.39  per  cent. 

The  relation  of  the  capacity  of  each  room  to  its  theoretical  maxi- 
mum capacity,  or  the  increased  utilization  which  would  result  from 
changes  in  seating  arrangements  and  the  like,  depend  so  largely  upon 
the  policy  of  the  institution  (and  in  the  case  of  the  laboratories,  upon 
the  oont^it  of  courses)  that  they  at  once  involve  elements  outside  this 
report. 

Explanation  of  the  occupancy  ratio  "  ^." — The  percentage  of  the 
classrooms'  actual  capacity  actually  occupied  is  given  the  title  ^^  Occu- 
pancy" (O).  The  occupancy  (O)  equals  49.53  per  cent  for  the 
classrooms  of  the  State  university.  The  method  of  obtaining  the 
ratio  "  O  "  is  as  follows : 

The  maximum  occupancy  for  any  room  (the  maximum  number  of 
students  regularly  in  the  room  at  any  period  of  the  week),  plus 
the  minimum  occupancy,  divided  by  2,  equals  the  average  occupancy. 
The  average  occupancy,  divided  by  the  number  of  working  units 
(capacity)  of  the  classroom  reported  by  the  authorities,  equals  occu- 
pancy ratio  "  O ''  for  the  given  room.  To  obtain  the  occupancy  ratio 
"  O  "  for  the  classrooms  in  any  given  building,  obtain  the  sum  of  the 
occupancy  ratio  "  O's "  for  all  classrooms  and  divide  by  the  number 
of  classrooms  regularly  scheduled  in  such  building;  this  equals  the 
classroom  "O"  for  the  building.  To  obtain  the  occupancy  ratio 
"  O  "  for  a  group  of  buildings,  the  sum  of  the  classroom  "  O  "  ratios 
for  the  buildings  having  scheduled  classroom  space,  divided  by  the 
number  of  such  buildings,  equals  the  "  O  "  of  the  plant's  classrooms, 
or,  in  the  case  cited,  49.53  per  cent.^ 

^By  the  Composite  Method  is  meant — 

(•)  The  assumption  that  all  classrooms  in  a  given  building  are  as  one  classroom,  all 

laboratories  as  one  laboratory,  etc. ; 
(5)  The  combination  of  the  Individual  room  occupancies,  capacities,  periods  used, 
and  periods  in  week  (number  of  rooms  multiplied  by  44)  to  find  the  "  O,** 
"  T/'  and  "  OT ''  for  the  composite  classroom,  laboratory,  and  mixed  space ; 
and 
(«)  The  further  combination  of  the  class,  laboratory,  and  mixed  ratios  to  yield  the 
"  OT  "  ratio  for  the  plant,  which  would  be — 

Total  occupancy  X  total  periods  used „        „ 

Total  capacity  X  total  periods  in  week  (Number  of  rooms  X  44)"* 
In  Tlew  of  the  f&ct  that  the  method  of  averages  better  serves  the  purpose  of  this 
analysis,  the  composite  method  Is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  one  of  purely 
natbematical  Interest.     To  avoid  confusion,  the  elements  Just  outlined  are  not  devel- 
oped further  in  this  report. 

'Together  with  each  such  calculation  of  occupancy  as  that  given  above  should  exist  a 
Aote  showing  the  area  and  the  relation  of  capacity  to  area»  or  the  number  of  square  feet 
for  each  working  unit. 
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^'  Plant,"  wherever  used  here,  means  the  buildings  selected  as  listed 
in  the  tables.  The  following  numerical  example  may  serve  to  show 
the  method  still  more  clearly : 

Example:  Room  109,  Liberal  Arts  Building  (or  any  otlier  room,  X). 

Area,  710  square  feet 

Seats,  36= capacity. 

710 
Square  feet  for  each  unit  equals  area  divided  by  number  of  seats  ^-^ a —19.7 

square  feet. 
Maximum  occupancy  per  period,  33. 
Minimum  occupancy  per  period,  7. 
Average  occupancy  per  period,  20. 

20 
"  O  "  ratio  for  room,  3^=55.5  per  cent 

Adding  the  "  O's  "  of  the  23  classrooms  in  the  building  and  dividing  by  28 
gives  the  average  classroom  O  of  this  building.  Adding  the  average  classroom 
Of  all  buildings  under  consideration  and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of  build- 
ings having  scheduled  classroom  space  (7)  equals  the  classroom  O  for  the 
p]ant=49.53  per  cent 

Explanation  of  the  time  ratio  "  T." — The  percentage  of  the  total 
scheduled  time  that  classrooms  are  actually  occupied  is  given  the 
title  "Time"  (T).  In  the  case  just  cited  the  time  ratio  (T)  equals 
37.13.    The  method  of  obtaining  the  ratio  "  T  "  is  as  follows : 

For  any  single  room  the  ratio  "  T "  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
number  of  periods  per  week  that  the  room  is  regularly  occupied  by 
44  (the  total  possible  teaching  periods  per  week). 

For  any  given  building  the  sum  of  the  resulting  percentages  for  all 
classrooms  divided  by  the  number  of  classrooms  thus  regularly 
scheduled  in  each  building  equals  the  classroom  T  for  the  building. 

For  the  whole  plant  the  sum  of  the  T  ratios  for  all  buildings  hav- 
ing scheduled  classroom  space  divided  by  the  number  of  such  build- 
ings equals  the  T  of  the  plant's  classrooms,  or,  in  the  case  cited,  37.13 
per  cent. 

The  method  used  for  T  is  in  general  similar  to  that  used  for  O, 
but  a  nimierical  example  may  serve  to  clarify  the  process: 

Example:  Room  109,  Liberal  Arts  Building  (or  any  other  room,  X). 

Periods  room  is  used,  18. 

Periods  in  week  (constant),  44. 

18 
T  ratio  for  room  equals  4i=40.9  per  cent. 

Adding  the  T's  of  the  23  classrooms  in  the  building  and  dividing  by  23 
gives  the  average  T  of  the  classrooms  of  the  buildings.  Adding  the  average 
classroom  T  of  all  the  buildings  and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of  buildings 
having  scheduled  classroom  space  (7)  equals  the  classroom  T  for  the  plant, 
equals  37.13  per  cent. 

Explanation  of  the  average  use  ratio  "  OT,'^ — The  average  use 
ratio  (OT)  may  be  defined  as  the  product  of  the  occupancy  and  time 
ratios;  that  is,  the  average  use  is  made  up  of  both  factors,  average 
occupancy  and  average  time  used. 
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The  determination  of  the  factor  "OT"^  (average  use)  for  the 
classrooms  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  then  becomes  49.53  per 
cent  of  space  use  (O)  multiplied  by  37.13  per  cent  of  time  use  (T)  = 
18.39  per  cent  average  classroom  "  use  "  for  the  plant  (OT). 

To  give  a  single  numerical  example. 

Example:  Room  109.  Liberal  Arts  Building  (or  any  other  room,  X). 
55.5  per  cent  (O)  X40.9  per  cent  (T)  =22.7  per  cent  (OT). 

The  same  percentage  of  use  may  be  calculated  by  this  method : 

Average  occupancy  (20)  X periods  used  (18)  _360  ^ 

Capacity  (36)  X periods  in  week  (44)  1584    -^^'^  ^^  ^"^  ^^^^• 

Either  of  the  methods  Just  given  applies  only  to  computations  for  single 
room  OT.  To  arrive  at  the  plant's  classroom  OT,  multiply  the  average  class- 
1*0010  O  for  the  plant  (see  explanation  and  example  above)   by  the  average 

* 

classroom  T  for  the  plant,  which  equals  18.89  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  State 
university. 

The  examples  just  given  deal  only  with  classrooms ;  the  statements 

below,  A,  B,  and  C,  include  also  laboratories  and  mixed  space.     The 

method  used  is,  of  course,  the  same. 

A.    STATE   UNIVEE8ITY   OF   IOWA. 

L  Instructional  space  Is  39.757  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 
Scheduled  space  is  69.415  per  cent  of  the  instructional  and  27.415  per  cent 

of  the  total  space. 
By  the  method  of  averages — 
(a)  49.53  per  cent  of  the  classroom's  atrtual  capacity  is  used  37.13  per  cent 

of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  18.39  per  cent. 
(6)  51.728  per  cent  of  the  laboratories*  actual  capacity  is  used  37.65  per 

cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  19.47  per  cent, 
(c)  58.613  per  cent  of  the  mixed  space  capacity  is  used  37.103  per  cent  of 
the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  21.76  per  cent. 
Combining  (a),  (&),  and  (c), 
id)  Of  the  plant's  total  scheduled  space  (classrooms  plus  laboratories  plus 
mixed),  53.732  per  cent  of  the  capacity  is  used  36.852  per  cent  of  the 
time,  or  an  average  plant  use  of  19.815  per  cent  (OT). 
Explanation:  53.732  per  cent=Occupancy  ratio   (0)=the  average  of 
the  "  O  "  ratios  of  all  buildings,  each  of  which  Is  an  average  of  the 
"O"  ratios  of  the  class,  laboratory,  and  mixed  space   (considered 
separately  in  (a)  (h)  (c)  above)  of  that  building,  1.  e.,  an  average  of 
the  use  percentages  found  by  dividing  the  sura  of  each  building's 
"O"  by  the  number  of  buildings  having  an  "O"  ratio. 

36.852  per  cent=Tlme  ratio  (T)=the  average  of  the  T  ratios  of 
all  buildings,  as  for  O,  Just  stated. 

19.815  per  cent= Average  use  ratio  (OT)=  53.732  per  cent  X  36.852 
per  cent,  which  combines  the  factors  of  space  and  time  to  show  an 
actual  use  of  time-capacity  of  19.815  per  cent  for  the  plant. 
2.  Accessory  space  is  54.732  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

^— M   I ^^^_^__^^.^__^_^^^__^^_^_^^^^^^^^J-    J ■  ,     _  1—1  —  T  r  II    ^ 

'It  miigt  not  be  assumed  that  the  percentages  given  here  can  be  compared  in  any 
w»y  to  100  per  cent  It  is  not  known  what  an  eflfective  percentage  for  academic 
ntillxatlon  of  space  Is.  Probably  from  35  to  50  per  cent  would  be  as  high  as  could  be 
rrasonably  obtained  under  favorable  conditions  at  present,  and  this  percentage  is  a 
purely  empirical  one.     As  far  as  is  known,   only  one  study  of  this  nature  bas  been 
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B.   IOWA  8TATB  TEACHEB6  GOIXBOE. 

1.  Instructional  space  is  44.876  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

(a)  Scheduled  space  is  87.248  per  cent  of  the  Instructional  and  89.154  per 
cent  of  the  total  space. 
By  the  metlwd  of  averages — 

(a)  60.32  per  cent  of  the  classrooms*  capacity  is  used  38.6^  per 

cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  23.34  per  cent 
(6)  65.638  per  cent  of  the  laboratories'  capacity  is  used  34.806 
per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  22.83  per  cent 

(c)  62.46  per  cent  of  the  mixed  space  capacity  is  used  39.878 

per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  24.94  per  cent 

(d)  Of  the  plant's  total  scheduled  apace,  59.997  per  cent  of  the 

capacity  is  used  39.868  per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average 
plant  use  of  23.9$  per  cent  (OT).* 

2.  Accessory  space  is  53.239  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

C.  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTUSE  AND  MECHANIC  ABT8. 

1.  Instructional  space  is  44.157  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

(a)  Scheduled  space  is  66.082  per  cent  of  the  instructional  and  29.177  p^ 
cent  of  the  total  space. 
By  the  method  of  averages — 

(a)  46.757  per  cent  of  the  classrooms*  capacity  is  used  41.72  pet 

cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  19.506  per  cent 
(h)  58.541  per  cent  of  the  laboratories'  capacity  is  used  56.25 
per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  32.928  per  cent 
(c)  50.512  per  cent  of  the  mixed  space  capacity  is  used  45.65  per 

cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  23.057  per  cent 
id)  Of  the  plant's  total  scheduled  space,  53.642  per  cent  of  the 
capacity  is  used  49.299  per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average 
plant  use  of  26.444  per  cent  (OT).* 

2.  Accessory  space  is  49.8  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

Reference  to  the  tables  in  the  appendix  vrill  disclose  many  detailed 
comparisons  which  should  be  valuable  to  all  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  effective  utilization.  The  subject  is  too  great  for  more 
than  a  cursory  outline  of  the  salient  points. 

All  the  facts,  condensed  by  the  same  process  and  brought  to  a 
common  focus,  indicate  clearly  that  the  State  college  at  Ames  is 
making  the  most  use  of  its  plant,  comparatively,  and  that  the  State 
university,  if  it  feels  the  pressure  of  congestion  at  any  point,  may 
find  a  solution  of  its  difficulty  in  changes  in  the  rostering  of  students. 

The  occupancy  ratio,  however,  may  reasonably  be  low  in  some 
cases  because  of  physical  limitations,  in  addition  to  student  roster 
factors.  The  room  capacity,  especially  in  the  older  buildings,  may  be 
large  (40),  while  a  section  of  students  may,  by  the  settled  and  wise 
policy  of  a  department  or  institution,  be  limited  to  20  or  less.    The 

made,  and  there  the  local  conditions  make  a  fair  comparatlye  basis  Impossible.     The 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  flgnres  given  here  Indicate  the  need  of  farther  careful 
study  and  collection  year  by  year  of  data  of  this  type. 
^Bee  note  on  p.  105. 
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desired  size  of  the  section  has  much  to  do  with  the  utilization  indi- 
cated by  the  occupancy  ratio.  This  matter  deserves  thorough  con- 
sideration with  a  view  to  making  needed  alterations  and  fitting  future 
buildings  to  actual  needs,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  when 
space  is  used  wholly  or  partially  for  advanced  or  research  work,  the 
"  0  "  ratio  will  always  be  low. 

For  theoretical  purposes  it  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  an- 
alysis that  there  is  no  congestion  until  the  plant  is  run  full  time,  or 
44  hours  per  week;  "microscopic  light"  and  like  considerations 
which  would  argue  against  such  full-time  production  are  largely 
matters  of  individual  conviction.  Many  of  the  laboratories  at  Colum- 
bia University  are  working  on  a  full-day  schedule  and  by  artificial 
light  until  10.80  at  night,  and  there  is  no  vital  difference  in  the 
latitudes  of  the  three  Iowa  educational  centers  and  that  of  New 
York,  if  daylight  is  to  be  taken  as  the  determinant  of  the  use  or 
idleness  of  a  room. 

As  to  the  facts  of  the  general  comparison  between  the  simple  OT 
ratios,  the  State  college  at  Ames  leads  in  effectiveness  of  utilization. 
This  is  very  probably  the  result  of  the  work  of  its  "  efficiency  com- 
mittee." The  officials  at  Ames  are  to  be  commended  for  the  inde- 
pendent effort  they  have  already  made  to  know  their  plant. 

The  conmiission  strongly  urges  that  at  each  institution  the  data  on 
rooms  be  filed  in  one  place,  under  the  charge  of  a  single  officer.  The 
lack  of  system  in  this  matter  in  certain  institutions  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  them  who  wanted  a 
classroom  at  8  o'clock  Wednesday  mornings,  and  having  none  under 
the  immediate  control  of  his  department,  was  without  the  means  of 
finding  such  a  vacant  room.  No  individual,  office,  or  committee  had 
on  file  a  complete  roster  or  tabular  view  of  the  plant.  The  latent 
possibilities  were  unknown. 

There  is,  unfortimately;  no  other  State  or  National  survey  of  col- 
lege buildings,  so  far  as  is  known,  on  the  same  or  any  other  compar- 
able basis,  that  would  furnish  a  norm  with  which  to  compare  the 
present  operations  in  Iowa.  What  the  commission  has  done  is  to 
furnish  material  for  the  establishment  of  an  "  Iowa  norm  "  and  detail 
a  method  by  which  the  building  committee  of  the  board  of  education 
may  test  the  validity  of  claims  made  upon  it  by  the  several  in- 
stitutions. 

LIBRARIES  AT  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  STATE  COLLEGE. 

The  commission  is  imanimous  in  its  opinion  that  library  facilities 
Are  badly  needed  at  the  State  university  and  the  State  college 
(Ames),  and  that  the  necessary  construction  should  precede  any 
other  pending  plans  for  new  buildings,  especially  at  the  State 
university. 
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THB  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  statements  made  by  Dean  Wilcox  and  Acting  Librarian 
Boberts,  of  the  State  university,  in  the  1914  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  pages  71  and  84,  respectively,  were  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  the  commission's  personal  observation  of  the  library 
conditions  and  the  data  available  on  the  stibject.  In  the  first  plaoe^ 
the  accessions  are  too  highly  decentralized  to  make  the  administra- 
tion effective  or  the  function  of  the  department  vital.  The  physical 
arrangement  of  the  library  proper,  in  the  Natural  Science  Building, 
is  to  the  disadvantage  of  officers,  students,  and  faculty. 

THE  STATE  COLLEOa 

The  library  problem  is  as  pressing  at  the  State  college,  and  de- 
mands immediate  consideration.  With  2,000  square  feet  of  corridor 
space  in  Central  Hall  partitioned  off  to  accommodate  overflow  books, 
and  cramped  administrative  space,  there  is  real  need  for  a  library 
building  large  enough  to  bouse  the  present  collections  and  make  due 
allowance  for  the  ever-growing  literature  on  agriculture  and  allied 
subjects. 

It  is  suggested  that  when  permanent  quarters  are  constructed  at 
either  institution  the  building  be  of  the  expansive  unit  type,  rather 
than  a  complete  building.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  extend  the 
stack  space  as  the  collections  are  increased,  and  to  add  later  an 
auditorium  section  (in  both  institutions)  if  cost  prohibits  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  auditorium  in  the  original  construction.  The  commission 
does  not  commit  itself  to  the  combination  of  library  and  auditorium 
as  a  permanent  feature  of  construction. 

THE  PROPOSED  BOTANY  AND  GEOLOGY  BUILDING  AT  THE  STATE 

UNIVERSITY. 

The  board  has  asked  specifically  for  advice  on  the  matter  of  plac- 
ing the  proposed  new  botany  and  geology  building*  next  in  order 
of  construction.  The  commission  has  studied  the  question  with  all 
possible  care  and  submits  the  following  statement  of  facts  and  opin- 
ions, together  with  recommendations. 

The  Old  Science  Building,  now  occupied  conjointly  by  the  de- 
partments of  botany  and  geology,  is  a  nonfireproof  structure.  Since 
its  construction  in  1884  it  has  been  little  improved  to  meet  modern 
teaching  demands.  If  the  commission's  information  is  correct,  the 
expectation  of  moving  into  other  and  more  adequate  quarters  has  in- 
hibited requests  for  needed  improvements  in  the  past  four  or  five 
years.    Requests  may  have  been  made,  but  no  record  of  them  was 

iThe  commlsfiion  In  aware  that  the  plans  for  this  bnildinic  have  been  approved  by  the 
legislature,  but  It  understands  that  until  the  construction  Is  definitely  ordered  the  State 
board  is  able  to  allow  other  building  plans  to  take  precedence  of  this. 
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obtainable.    In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to  this 
pertinent  excerpt  from  the  appended  tables: 

Table  8. — Space  and  occupancy  of  buildings  at  the  State  university. 


Factors  of  comparison. 


Total  area square  feet . 

e.  Instructional  space do... 

(1)  Per  cent  of  total ,. 

h.  Accessory  space square  feet. 

(1)  Per  cent  of  total 

e.  Oombmation  space square  feet. 

Scheduled  space: 
a.  Average  ratios  of  DM— 

Occupancy  (O) percent. 

Time(T) do... 

OT do... 

5.  Average  area  per  working  unit— 

Classrooms square  feet. 

Laboratories do... 

lUzed  space do... 


Old  Sdence 
Building. 

Natural 

Science 

Building. 

21.227 

9,539 

44.9 

10,750 

50.6 

038 

68.881 
9,540 

13.8 
48>369 

70.2 
10,972 

47.08 
84.304 
16.155 

42.658 
54.166 
23.148 

23.150 
25.775 
36.800 

14.650 
43.250 
34.500 

Whole 
plant. 


89.76 
'54.78 


63.732 
36.863 
19.816 

22.076 
>  55. 300 
<46.080 


1  Cf.  higb  unit  for  home  economics  and  physics  (appendix). 

<  Cf .  high  unit  fbr  home  eoonomios;  both  raise  plant  average  above  normal. 

* 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  apparent  congestion  in  teaching 
space  now  used  by  the  botany  and  geology  departments,  and  that 
these  departments  do  not  seem  to  be  making  as  good  use  of  their 
physical  facilities  as  the  department  of  zoology  by  about  7  per  cent 
arerage. 

The  primary  consideration  of  this  specific  problem  becomes,  then, 
not  one  of  teaching,  but  of  museum  space.  It  is  granted  that  such 
valuable  collections  as  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  departments 
of  botany  and  geology  should  be  safeguarded  against  destructive 
forces.  But  certain  general  conclusions  with  regard  to  museum 
space  have  the  indorsement  of  all  the  authorities  ccmsulted  by  the 
commission : 

1.  The  scheme  of  a  complete  museum  is  impossible  without  practi- 
cally unlimited  funds  *  and  time. 

2.  A  State  university  museum,  where  there  are  not  large  numbers 
of  specialists  in  zoology,  needs  a  basic  type  collection  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  general  students;  it  is  important  in  an  agricultural 
college  that  a  fairly  full  series  of  insects  should  be  in  a  museum  as 
well  as  representatives  of  groups  of  economic  importance.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  arrangement  of  the  zoology  museums  will  show  that 

,  the  collections  are  too  much  spread  out,  with  waste  of  space,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  modem  practice;  that  is  to  say,  as  regards  zoology, 

^  On  the  basis  of  the  areas  reported  by  Supt.  Fisic,  it  is  found  that  42.1  per  cent  of  the 
building,  excluding  corridors,  is  occupied  by  museums.  According  to  the  calculations  of 
the  commission,  which  include  corridors  and  are  based  on  later  reports  from  the  supers 
intendent,  27.4  per  cent  of  the  building  is  used  for  museums.  Neither  percentage  Includes 
the  attic  storeroom  for  specimens.  Cost  to  construct  building,  $275,872.05 ;  investment 
by  State  in  the  soology  museums  (27.4  per  cent),  $75,451.94  (space  only). 
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it  is  not  neonairT  f(^  teaching  parposes  at  the  State  oniTersity  to 
display  all  the  variations  of  a  species.  There  is  evidently  no  limit 
to  the  ambitions  concept  of  a  complete  museonu  nor  is  there  limit  to 
the  resulting  expense. 

The  exhibition  of  an  abondance  of  specimens  has  nnqaestioned 
cnltoral  value,  provided  geographical  locati<m  and  flow  of  popula- 
ti<m  will  give  the  exhibition  **  circulation  ^  oiough  to  warrant  its 
cost  But  such  by-purpose  is  outside  of  the  primary  function  of 
teaching  and  investigaticMi.  Highly  ^wcializing  research  students 
should  go  to  centers  of  collection,  such  as  Chicago*  New  Tork,  or 
Naples,  rather  than  expect  all  research  material  to  be  concentrated 
within  their  own  State  borders.  The  modem  tendency  is  not  to  have 
such  large  collecticms  for  teaching  purposes.^ 

If  the  present  departmental  policy  is  to  be  continued,  involving  the 
present  or  proq>ective  use  of  as  much  storage  q>ace  as  the  museum 
itself  occupies,  and  the  conversion  of  the  present  auditorium  into  a 
^museum  of  the  State  of  Iowa**  when  the  new  library-auditorium 
building  is  built,  it  is  the  commission's  opinion  that  the  zoology  mu- 
seum should  be  given  either  oiormously  larger  grants  from  the  State 
treasury  or  an  immediate  endowment.  In  this  matter  the  commis- 
sion has  reenforced  its  own  judgment  with  that  of  experts  on  goieral 
museum  problems.  Quite  without  reference  to  any  specific  c<xidi- 
tions  in  Iowa,  the  opinions  summarized  above  were  received. 

The  Natural  Science  Building,  as  originally  ocmtemplated,  was  to 
house  zoology,  botany,  and  geology.  This  plan  was  later  modified 
to  include  temporarily  a  library  and  auditorium.  Over  15,654  square 
feet'  would  be  released  to  botany  «nd  geology  by  the  removal  to  a 
new  building  of  the  library  (aU  rooms  in  the  building  now  used 
for  library  purposes,  10,007  square  feet)  and  the  auditorium  (not 
including  stage,  balcony,  or  the  possible  area  to  be  gained  by  floor- 
ing the  present  balcony  well,  5,647  square  feet).  With  reasonable 
compression  of  the  present  zoology  museums,  as  discussed  above, 
there  would  be  available  what  would  seem  to  be  ample  space  for  at 
least  botany  or  geology.  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  pronounce  this 
space  inadequate  by  comparison  with  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
department  of  zoology,  for  the  departments  of  botany  and  geology 
would  hardly  ask  a  new  building  of  their  own  to  cost  the  State 
$200,000  unless  there  was  a  serious  lack  of  space  where  they  were 
originally  provided  for. 

Botany,  geology,  and  zoology  could  all  overlap*  in  the  use  of 
class  (recitation  and  lecture)  rooms,  possibly  in  some  of  the  labora- 
tories, but  not  in  museums.    More  museum  space,  comparatively,  will 

1  OmithologlstB  teach  primarily  from  skins  and  not  from  staffed  specimens  such  as  are 
abundantly  found  at  Iowa  City. 
'  Conuoisslon's  flgares;  balcony  and  stase  of  auditorium  not  included. 
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be  needed  by  zoology  than  by  the  other  two  departments,  because 
of  the  greater  bulk  of  the  specimens,  especially  the  vertebrates. 
Twenty  mineral  specimens  will  go  into  about  the  same  space  as  20 
botanical  specimens;  20  zoological  specimens  demand  more. 

The  proper  ratio  of  storage  to  display  space  should  be  more  nearly 
€7^  for  storage  to  three  for  display,  than  one  or  two  to  one.  Given 
100  per  cent  museum  and  laboratory  space  that  can  not  overlap  in  a 
building,  it  might  be  said,  roughly,  that  the  allotment  should  be  80 
per  cent  to  botany,  30  per  cent  to  geology,  and  40  per  cent  to  zoology. 

While  the  facts  cited  indicate  that  the  present  demands  may  be 
met  by  such  arrangements  as  have  been  suggested,  and  while  it  is 
felt  that  library  and  auditorium  are  at  present  the  most  pressing 
needs,  and  that  the  readjustments  here  outlined  would  make  possible 
the  better  accommodation  of  existing  departments,  nevertheless  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  university  will  undoubtedly  soon 
need  more  than  one  new  building,  and  that  adequate  provision  for 
the  departments  of  geology  and  botany  should  be  i&cluded  in  future 
building  plans. 

If  the  Old  Science  Building  will  not  yield  to  modernization  by 
paint,  iUumination,  and  rearrangement,  in  order  to  accommodate 
satisfactorily  the  remaining  department  (if  both  botany  and  geology 
can  not  enter  the  Natural  Science  Building) ,  the  board  is  then  faced 
only  with  the  easier  problem  of  erecting  a  simple  fireproof  structure 
for  that  single  department. 

Alterations  will  be  necessary  in  the  Natural  Science  Building 
before  the  new  tenants  can  be  properly  housed,  and  the  Old  Science 
Building  should  be  cleaned  up,  on  general  principles  if  for  no  other 
reason. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  conclusion  the  commission  submits  the  following  considerations 
to  the  attention  of  the  board  as  bearing  on  the  building  policy  for 
the  future : 

1.  At.  a  State  school  no  new  building  should  be  erected  primarily 
to  provide  teaching  space  while  suitable  teaching  space  is  available 
in  any  building  on  the  campus,  regardless  of  the  name  in  which  the 
cornerstone  of  that  building  was  laid.  It  is  evident  that  there  can  be 
no  proprietary  control  by  a  department  or  an  individual  over  space 
provided  by  tiie  taxpayers  for  educational  purposes.  The  principle 
of  the  most  advantageous  use  of  space  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
institution  should  prevail. 

2.  When  a  new  building  is  erected,  the  tendency  of  any  department 
to  spread  out  over  all  available  space  (including  some  provided  for 
future  growth)  is  one  which  can  be  easily  checked  by  the  governing 
authorities.    Later  contraction  or  compression  is  always  difficult. 
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3.  Dormitories  are  not  a  part  of  the  instructional  plant  proper, 
and  wherever  erected  should  be  self-snpporting  or  even  profitable 
investments  for  the  State.  The  commission  is  informed  that  other 
colleges  are  earning  as  much  as  6  per  cent  net  on  such  investments. 

4.  Further  investigation  may  reveal  a  local  tradition  that  work 
should  be  concentrated  largely  in  forenoons  or  afternoons,  the  time 
ratio  reflecting  the  extent  of  the  idle  time.  Any  such  tradition 
should  be  made  to  justify  itself  under  searching  criticism,  or  be  forth- 
with abandoned.  This  problem  is  worthy  of  especially  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  conclusions  of  the  commission  are  based  on  as  complete  a 
factual  study  of  the  problem  as  circumstances  permitted. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation  the  commission  has  become  more 
and  more  convinced  that  **  needs "  can  be  determined  by  the  several 
institutions  only  on  the  basis  of  definite  surveys  of  existing  facts. 
Therefore,  as  a  final  recommendation,  it  is  urged  that  the  roster  com- 
mittees of  the  institutions  be  stimulated  by  the  board's  requirement 
that  all  askings  for  buildings  henceforth  be  accompanied  by  some 
definite  survey  of  the  situation  which  it  is  proposed  to  remedy  by 
new  construction,  and  that  the  increased  or  decreased  effectiveness  of 
use  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  board  periodically  by 
means  of  reports  similar  to  those  outlined  in  this  statement  A  com- 
plete study  of  the  possibilities  of  the  present  facilities  is  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  large  values  at  stake. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  At  the  State  imiversity : 

(L  The  construction  of  a  library  and  an  auditorium  as  the  great- 
est present  need. 

J.  The  accommodation  of  one  or  both  of  the  departments  of 
botany  and  geology  in  the  space  thus  released  in  the  Natural 
Science  Building. 

c.  The  remodeling  of  the  Old  Science  Building  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  simple  fireproof  building  to  house  the  re- 
maining department  and  its  important  collection  (in  case 
only  one  is  accommodated  in  the  Natural  Science  Build- 
ing). The  definite  inclusion  in  future  building  plans  of 
provisions  ultimately  adequate  for  the  departments  of 
geology  and  botany. 

2.  At  the  State  college : 

a.  The  early  construction  of  a  library  and  an  auditorium. 

3.  A  definite  survey  of  the  effective  use  of  present  building  facilities 

along  lines  suggested  in  this  report. 
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[Tlie  foUowlng  graphical  representations  of  the  relations  of  instructional  and  accessory 
space  to  tbe  total  space  apply  only  to  the  selected  buildings  as  stated.  Such  relations 
have  no  significance  except  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  investment  in  each  plant  from 
the  standpoint  of  effective  utilization.  Combination  space  is  not  included  in  these 
graphs.] 

"OT"  RATIOS. 

/.    AVERAGE  USB  OF  CLASSROOMS. 
100  per  cent— Standard  of  measurement. 

35  per  cent. 


Very  high  {Mroentage  of  use— Arbitrary  estimate.^ 
18.39  per  cent. 

Btate  University  of  Iowa. 
23.34  per  cent. 

lo«ra  State  Teachers  College. 
19.508  per  cent. 

Iowa  Btate  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

i,    AVERAOB  USB  OF  LABORATORIES. 
19.315  per  cent 

State  Unlvenlty  of  Iowa. 
23L88  per  eent. 


Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 
32.928  per  cent. 


Iowa  Btate  College  of  Agriculture  and  Meehanlo  Arts. 

.    9.    AVERAOB  USB  OF  MZXBD  SPA  OB. 
21.78  per  cent. 

Sute  University  of  Iowa. 

24.9i  per  eent. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

23.057  per  eent. 

Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

4.    AVERAOB  USB  OF  PLANT. 

19.815  per  cent. 

Btate  University  of  Iowa. 
28.93  per  eent. 

lofwa  Btate  Teachers  CoQege. 
28.424  per  cent 


Iowa  Btate  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Meehanlo  Arts. 

RELATION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  SPACE  TO  TOTAL  SPACE. 
39.757  per  cent. 


State  University  of  Iowa. 

44.876  per  cent. 
Iowa  Btate  Teachers  College . 

44.187  per  cent. 


Iowa  Btate  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


t  See  notes,  page  105.    No  data  aval]al>le  for  accurate  statement 
41817*— 16 8 
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RELATION  OF  ACCESSORY  SPACE  TO  TOTAL  SPACE. 

M.733pcrOHit. 


Btato  Vntveaity  ol  lawu. 


lows  0teto  Tmeben  CdDtgit. 
49 J  per  eent. 


lowB  State  CoUese  ot  Agricoltan  and  Maduuilc  Arts. 


Chapter  XIII. 

BUILDING  COSTS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  use  of  buildings  at  the 
three  State  institntions,  the  commission  has  also  undertaken  a  study 
of  the  square  feet  of  floor  space  provided  for  each  student  and  the 
cost  thereof.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  the  study,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  those  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  may  help  the 
authorities  to  estimate  the  extent  of  building  operations  which  will 
be  required  to  house  adequately  the  educational  work  of  the  institu- 
tions as  the  enrollments  increase.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  this  study  represents  a  different  aspect  of  the  building  problem 
from  that  just  discussed.  Quite  different  factors  are  used  to  obtain 
the  results. 

In  listing  buildings  occupied  for  educational  purposes,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  separate  them  roughly  into  two  groups :  ^  Buildings 
used  in  common,"  as  library,  gymnasium,  heating  plant,  auditorium ; 
and  ^^  buildings  used  as  classrooms  and  laboratories.^'  This  division 
can  be  only  approximate,  as  many  buildings  contain  rooms  of  both 
classes.  The  total  floor  area  of  each  building  has  been  taken,  includ- 
ing corridors,  closets,  stairs,  etc.  Dormitories  and  residences  have 
been  omitted.  Where  dormitories  are  provided  by  a  State,  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  the  income  from  them  should  fully  cover  all  main- 
tenance, cost,  repairs,  and  renewal  of  equipment  and  pay  from  3  to  6 
per  cent  income  on  the  investment.  The  erection  of  dormitories  must 
be  based  on  a  desire  to  provide  adequate  living  accommodations  for 
students  and  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  provision  of 
educational  buildings. 

In  determining  the  square  feet  of  floor  space  provided  per  student, 
the  estimated  average  aitendaance  during  the  present  college  year, 
1915-16,  was  taken.  This  average  attendance  has  been  calculated 
according  to  the  method  described  in  Chapter  II.  It  will  be  apparent 
that  in  considering  building  accommodations  we  are  only  concerned 
with  providing  adequately  for  the  average  number  actually  on  the 
campus  at  one  time  during  the  college  year.    Using  these  factors,  the 
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following  summary  tables  have  been  compiled.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  all  buildings  except  dormitories  and  residences  are  included  in 
this  study,  whereas  the  study  of  the  utilization  of  space  concerned 
only  10  buildings  at  the  State  university,  10  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  8  at  the  State  Teachers  College. 

Table  9. — Cost  of  buildings  of  lotca  State  educational  institutions — Enrollment, 


Items  of  oomparlson. 

Cost  of 
buildings. 

Sqnare 

feet  of 

floor 

sorliEMie. 

Cost  per 

square 

foot  of 

floor. 

Cost  per 
student. 

Square 

feet  of 

floor  per 

student. 

ATeraee 
enroll- 
ment of 
students. 

STATE  VHiySSfirTT  OF  IOWA. 

SqlMings  xutffd  in  oommon 

$380,125 
1,513,850 

124,028 
494,851 

S3. 07 
3.06 

S146 
582 

47.7 
190.0 

^Buiklin^  used  for  olaases  and  labora- 
tories  

Total 

1,892,984 

618,379 

3.06 

728 

237.7 

fltt^<Yfntsinf<>1iU19.              ... 

2,600 

IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE. 

BvfldinsB  used  in  oonunoo 

435,962 
1,548,085 

131,823 
513,157 

8.32 
3.02 

167 
595 

50.5 
197.5 

BoUdlngi  used  for  classes  and  labora- 
tories             .....x a. 

Total 

1,984,047 

644,480            3.17 

762 

248.0 

fl*»lrtit»fii  191l>-16     .        

2,600 

farm  baildinjBB 

'  *45,'766' 

67,390 

.80 

17 

20.7 

IOWA  STATE  TEACHEBS  COLLEGE. 

388,000 
498,000 

150,712 
272,714 

2.58 
1.82 

222 
284 

86.0 
156.0 

BoiMinei  used  for  classes  and  labora- 
tories...  

Total 

886,000 

423,426 

2.10 

506 

242.0 

Students  inl915-16 

1,750 

Cost  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  in  some  of  last  buildings  erected. 

Teachers  coUege: 

Vocational  building $2.  72 

Library 3. 25 

State  college: 

Chemistry  building 2.  80 

Veterinary  building 3. 04 

University : 

Women's  gymnasium 2. 46 

Physics   building 3. 48 


Average  cost  per  square  foot  floor 2. 96 

• 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  average  of  243  square  feet  of  floor  space  is 
at  present  provided.  The  average  cost  of  six  of  the  large  buildings 
recently  erected  is  $2.96  per  square  foot  of  floor  space.  This  amounts 
to  $720  per  student.  Since  a  considerable  quantity  of  furniture  and 
equipment  must  be  provided  for  each  new  building,  this  figure  is 
probably  10  per  cent  too  low ;  $750  or  $800  per  student  can  probably 
be  taken  as  a  safer  estimate.  Hence,  if  the  present  per  capita  allow- 
ance of  space  is  to  be  maintained,  it  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate 
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an  expenditure  for  additional  buildings  of  $76,000  to  $80,000  for 
each  100  increase  in  the  actual  average  attendance.  With  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  worth  of  buildings  in  use  at  the  university  and  at 
the  State  college,  respectively,  an  increase  in  the  utilization  of  the 
buildings  of  10  per  cent  over  the  present  practice  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  $200,000  worth  of  additional  buildings  at  each  place. 
Further,  the  State  board  must  anticipate  that  from  time  to  time 
some  buildings  will  be  advantageously  replaced  by  more  modern 
structures.  Some  of  the  principal  considerations,  then,  which  the 
commission  believes  that  the  State  board  should  take  into  account 
in  determining  its  building  policy  for  the  future  are  given  in  the 
following  summary  of  recommendations. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  An  annual  allowance  of  2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  buildings  for 
repairs  and  renewals  of  furniture. 

2.  The  replacement  of  worn-out  or  antiquated  buildings  by  mod- 
em structures  of  the  same  capacity. 

8.  The  realization  of  the  necessity  of  appropriating  $75,000  or 
$80,000  worth  of  buildings  to  provide  for  every  addition  of  100  to 
the  average  attendance  after  the  limit  of  the  utilization  of  the 
present  space  has  been  reached. 


Chapter  XIV. 

THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

Although  not  specifically  requested  to  do  so,  the  commission  has 
imdertaken  to  examine  the  conditions  under  which  physical  train- 
ing is  administered  to  women  at  the  State  higher  institutions.  The 
matter  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion during  the  course  of  their  visits  and  was  regarded  as  of  such 
intrinsic  importance  as  to  merit  all  the  consideration  which  the  com- 
mission was  able  to  give  it.  As  the  result  of  the  investigation  the 
following  brief  statement  is  submitted,  accompanied  by  a  recom- 
mendation. 

Physical  education  is  now  required  of  all  women  stlidents,  usually 
for  two  years  of  their  course,  in  the  State  higher  institutions  of 
Iowa.  In  view  of  this  requirement  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
facilities  provided  should  be  adequate,  that  the  relation  of  the  de- 
partment of  physical  training  to  the  administrative  departments 
should  be  intimate,  and  that  the  authority  delegated  to  the  physical 
director  should  be  well  defined.     Only  in  this  way  can  the  State  be 
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abeolved  of  its  supreme  obligations  for  the  preservation  and  the 
upbuilding  of  the  health  of  its  women  students. 

The  new  gymnasium  at  the  State  university  is  an  excellent,  well- 
equipped,  fireproof  structure.  Since  all  young  women  in  the  uni- 
versity are  required  to  enroll  in  gymnasium  classes,  the  commission 
commends  the  administrative  organization  which  subordinates  the 
gymnasium  to  the  office  of  the  dean  of  women.  This  is  a  particularly 
happy  arrangement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  dean  of  women 
registers  the  women  students  and  acts  as  course  adviser  for  all  fresh- 
men and  sophomore  women. 

While  the  gymnasium  accommodations  for  women  at  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  are  limited  and  will  soon 
be  outgrown,  the  conditions  are  admirable  in  every  respect  and  the 
administration  excellent.  It  is  somewhat  unusual  to  find  a  depart- 
ment of  physical  education  organized  as  a  part  of  the  division  of 
home  economics,  but,  since  practically  all  women  at  that  institution 
are  enrolled  in  home  economics  courses,  this  arrangement  makes 
possible  an  effective  cooperation  between  the  authorities  charged  with 
the  mental  and  those  responsible  for  the  physical  training  of  women 
students.    It  appears  to  work  satisfactorily. 

The  gymnasium  facilities  for  women  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College  are  inadequate  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the  work  in 
physical  education  unsatisfactory,  especially  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
ply of  shower  baths  and  towels  and  the  use  of  the  swimming  pool. 

The  commission  recommends  that  a  regular  woman  physician  be 
employed  at  each  of  the  three  State  institutions,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  advise  all  women  students  as  to  the  extent  and  type  of  physical 
training  required  of  each  and  to  exercise  general  supervision  over 
the  health  of  women  students.  It  is,  in  the  commission's  judgment, 
an  indefensible  practice  to  intrust,  either  directly  or  by  tacit  con- 
sent, the  administration  of  curative  treatment  of  serious  physical  ail- 
ments to  any  but  regularly  trained  physicians. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

a 

The  appointment  of  a  regular  woman  physician  at  each  of  the 
three  State  institutions  to  supervise  the  physical  training  and  the 
health  of  women  students. 
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Chapter  XV. 

THE  WORK  AND  REMUNERATION  OF  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL 
STAFFS  OF  THE  IOWA  STATE  INSTITUTIONS, 

Highly  significant  of  the  standards  and  administrative  effici^ic^ 
of  an  educati<Hial  institution  are  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  demanded  of  its  instructors  and  the  salaries  they  receive  for 
their  services.  The  conunission  has  judged  that  a  study  of  these 
matters  should  form  a  part  of  its  investigations.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation, also,  in  its  original  invitaticm  (mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  introducticm)  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
undertake  the  survey,  specifically  raised  the  questions:  Are  the 
classes  of  proper  size,  considering  economy  and  efficiency?  And, 
considering  the  subjects  taught,  are  the  members  of  the  instructional 
staff  teaching  the  proper  number  of  hours  a  week?  In  this  chapter 
an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  these  questions,  to  discuss  various 
other  matters  closely  related  to  them,  and  to  formulate  certain  prin- 
ciples which  it  is  hoped  may  be  useful  to  the  institutions  in  the  future. 

In  any  college  or  university  the  administration  determines,  through 
the  courses  of  study  adopted,  the  policy  of  the  institution  in  regard 
to  the  average  nimiber  of  hours  per  week  a  student  is  to  be  under 
instruction  in  lecture,  quiz,  and  laboratory.  With  this  policy  fixed, 
the  administration  faces  the  problem  of  providing  an  adequate 
amount  of  this  instruction  of  the  highest  quality  posdble  for  all 
students  entered. 

Some  conclusions  as  to  what  is  an  adequate  amount  of  instructicHi 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  student  are  generally 
accepted : 

(a)  In  lecture  a  professor  may  meet  effectively  as  many  as  can 
comfortably  hear  and  see  him. 

(b)  In  recitation  or  quiz,  30  in  a  section  is  probably  the  largest 
number  than  can  be  effectively  handled,  but  the  desirable  maximum 
for  classes  of  this  type  would  be  from  20  to  25. 

(c)  In  laboratory  work  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  one  instructor 
should  be  provided  for  every  15  or  16  students. 

Larger  numbers  in  quiz  or  laboratory  sections  seriously  curtail  the 
attention  accorded  by  the  instructor  to  each  individual  stud^it. 

The  number  of  lecture,  laboratory,  and  quiz  secti<His  which  one 
instructor  can  meet  in  a  week  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
work,  whether  it  is  elementary  or  advanced,  whether  it  involves  read- 
ing a  large  amount  of  written  work,  and  whether  it  consists  entirely 
of  separate  courses  or  includes  two  or  three  sections  of  the  same 
course.  It  will  also  depend  on  the  amount  of  outside  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  research  which  he  is  expected  to  do.    In  every  case  a  certain 
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variable  amount  of  administrative  and  committee  work  will  be  car- 
ried by  the  members  of  the  faculty. 

In  the  following  paragraph  some  standards  are  suggested  which 
may  be  used  to  test  the  loads  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staffs 
of  various  types  of  institutions  and  which  may  help  administrative 
<^cers  to  remedy  aijx  uneven  and  inequitable  distribution  of  the 
teaching  burden.  In  this  discussion  the  "student-clock-hour''  of 
instruction  is  taken  as  the  unit.  The  term  may  be  defined  thus: 
One  student  under  instruction  in  lecture,  quiz,  or  laboratory  for  at 
least  50  minutes  net  represents  one  student-clock-hour.  For  example, 
20  students  meeting  four  hours  a  week  in  recitation  represent  80 
student-clock-hours.^ 

A  study  of  any  department  at  once  makes  it  evident  that  no  definite 
number  of  student-clock-hours  can  be  fixed  for  each  instructor,  but 
an  average  for  a  department,  may  be  set  up.  In  a  university,  or  in 
an  institution  where  research  work  is  encouraged  and  expected,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  a  department  to  carry,  on  the  average,  250 
student-dock-hours  per  instructor.  In  a  distinctly  imdergraduate 
college,  where  research  is  limited  and  where  little  or  no  graduate 
work  is  conducted,  a  departmental  average  of  300  student-clock-hours 
per  instructor  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  reasonable  norm.  It 
must  be  noted  also  that,  in  an  institution  whose  program  is  made  up 
largely  of  laboratory  work,  the  average  number  of  student-clock- 
hours  per  instructor  will  be  higher  than  in  an  institution  whose  pro- 
gram consists  chiefly  of  nonlaboratory  courses. 

Concerning  the  quality  of  instruction,  something  may  be  inferred 
from  the  salaries  paid.  Colleges  and  universities  of  the  first  rank 
must  employ  well  trained  and  experienced  teachers,  and  must  pay 
them  salaries  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  support  a  family  mod- 
estly and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  in  their  several  fields  of 
learning  through  attendance  on  the  national  meetings  of  the  scholars 
in  those  fields.  The  practice  of  the  stronger  institutions  in  this 
country  indicates  that  the  average  salary  for  a  department  should 
be  at  least  $2,000  a  year.  In  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  this 
amount  should  be  regarded  for  the  time  being  as  the  reasonable 
minimum  average  in  collegiate  departments,  especially  in  view  of  the 
recent  remarkable  advance  in  the  quality  of  high-school  instruction 
and  in  the  remuneration  which  it  commands  In  departments  that 
expect  to  retain  men  of  distinction  a  higher  salary  must  be  paid. 

^  It  should  be  emphasised  that  this  is  a  different  anit  from  the  "  credit  hour "  or 
"semester  hour."  Usually  two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  required  as  th9 
equivalent  of  one  hour  recitation,  where  semester  credit  hours  are  considered.  The 
"  stndent-dock-hoUT "  here  used  as  the  unit  does  not  discount  laboratory  hours,  but 
counts  laboratory,  lecture,  and  quia  exercises  equally,  hour  for  hour.  A  student  in  chem- 
istry one  hour  in  lecture,  one  hour.  In  quiz,  and  four  hours  in  laboratory  in  a  week  would 
be  counted  as  recelrlng  six  student-clock-hours  of  Instruction. 
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If  the  curriculum  of  an  institution  demands  that  each  student  shall 
be  under  instruction  on  the  average  for  20  hours  a  week  in  lecture, 
laboratory,  and  recitation,  then  for  every  1,000  students  20,000 
student-clock-hours  of  instruction  must  be  provided  by  the  adminis- 
tration. If  instructors  carry  an  average  of  300  student-clock-hours 
each,  67  instructors  will  be  required.  It  is  also  clear  that,  with  a  fixed 
sum  for  institutional  maintenance,  the  best  salaries  can  not  be  paid 
unless  the  average  load  of 'student-clock-hours  closely  approaches  the 
desirable  maximum.  For  instance,  if  an  institution  providing  20,000 
student-clock-hours  of  instruction  has  $134,000  to  spend  on  teachers' 
salaries  and  employs  80  instructors  instead  of  67,  the  average  load 
of  student-clock-hours  will  be  reduced,  but  so  will  the  average  salary. 

Credit  value  of  courses. — In  general  an  instructor  dealing  with 
elementary  or  intermediate  classes  can  do  more  effective  work  by 
teaching  a  few  courses  three,  four,  or  five  hours  a  week  each  than  by 
teaching  a  greater  number  of  courses  of  less  credit  value.  While 
one  and  two-hour  courses  may  be  justified  by  si)ecial  conditicms, 
such  courses  should,  as  a  rule,  be  discouraged  as  uneconomical  of 
teachers'  and  students'  time.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
an  elementary  course  three,  four,  or  five  hours  for  one  semester  can 
be  more  profitably  taught  and  studied  than  one  of  one  or  two  hours 
for  two  semesters. 

Size  of  classes. — Classes  of  five  students  or  less  can  rarely  be 
justified  except  in  advanced  work  or  in  the  graduate  school.  Courses 
enrolling  10  or  less  are  expensive  and  should  not  be  given  unless  the 
need  is  fully  demonstrated.  Many  small  classes  indicate  in  s<Hne 
cases. the  lack  of  adequate  study  of  curriculum  or  schedule  by  the 
administrative  officers,  and  in  others  an  undue  effort  by  departments 
to  serve  the  whims  or  the  convenience  of  students  in  order  to  build 
up  departmental  enrollment.  Liarge  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  unless 
they  are  lecture  classes,  usually  entail  inferior  educational  results. 
Classes  of  over  30  are  at  least  open  to  question.  Any  considerable 
number  of  them  generally  shows  a  need  for  more  instructors,  or  a 
poor  distribution  of  students  or  instructors. 

Below  are  summary  tables  showing  for  each  of  the  three  State 
institutions  the  average  salary  paid  in  each  department ;  the  average 
number  of  student-clock-hours  carried  by  the  instructors  in  each  de- 
partment; the  average  salary  paid  by  the  institution;  the  average 
number  of  student-clock-hours  carried  by  each  instructor;  the  aver- 
age number  of  student-clock-hours  carried  by  each  student;  the 
number  of  courses  given  respectively  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
hours  a  week;  the  number  of  sections  having  from  1  to  6  students, 
6  to  10  students,  etc.,  and  the  ratio  of  each  of  these  groups  of  courses 
to  the  total  number  of  courses  given  at  the  institution.^ 

»  For  detail  tables  from  which  these  summaries  hare  been  compUed,  see  Appendix,  p.  158. 
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Table  10. — Number,  salaries,  and  work  of  fuU-time  instructors  in  liberal  arts 
and  applied  science  in  University  of  Iowa,  1914-15. 


Departments. 


Botany... 

Chemstiy 

Bdncatkii 

Elfish 

PabUcspetkldng 

Geology 

Gennan 

Greek 

History. 

Latin 

ICathemstics 

FhJDoeophy  and  psychology . 

Physics 

Eoniomics  and  sociol<^y . . . 

Political  science 

Romance  languages 

Zooiogy 

Home  economics 

Applied  science 


Full- 
time 
instruo* 
tors.1 


Total... 
Average. 


Average 
salary. 


•1,617 
1,430 
2,300 
1,996 
1,826 
1,900 
1,683 


Average  stadent-clock- 
hours  taught  by  in- 
structors in  depart- 
ment. 


First 
semester. 


1,960 
2,200 
1,580 
2,300 
1,634 
2,200 
1,600 
1,625 
1,685 
2,133 
1,800 


110 
178 
200 
248 
241 
486 
891 
71 
251 
167 
234 
275 
803 
331 
206 
442 
279 
376 
220 


Second 
semester. 


Increase 

in  depart^ 

mental 

salary 

budget, 

1915-16. 


119i 


213,676 
1,790 


81,606 
264 


160 
130 
200 
237 
230 
501 
829 
125 
250 
144 
160 
269 
280 
388 
856 
361 
253 
328 
171 


28,634 
240 


1900 

300 

15,780 

6,100 

450 
1,000 
1,450 


4,425 


550 
2,600 
1,076 
7,500 
1,850 
3,000 

650 
4,000 


1  By  a  "  full-time  instructor"  is  meant  an  instructor  giving  his  entire  time  to  teaching.  In  the  case  of 
men  giving  part  time  to  the  State  Experiment  Station  a  proportional  fraction  of  their  time  and  salary  xras 
credited  to  teaching.  Instructors  teaching  half  time  on  a  small  salary  and  devoting  the  balance  oi  their 
time  to  study  are  counted  as  one-half  ins&uctors. 

The  enrollment  of  students  was  approximately  1,665;^  average 
student-clock-hours  to  the  student,  19. 

It  will  be  noted  that  certain  departments  are  manifestly  overloaded 
and  should  be  relieved.  Other  departments  could  carry  a  larger  load 
without  being  overburdened. 

Credit  value  of  cowraes. — ^There  were  30  sections  having  one  hour 
per  week,  186  sections  with  two  hours,  82  sections  with  3  hours,  30 
sections  with  4  hours,  15  sections  with  5  hours,  and  16  sections  as 
arranged. 

The  commission  thinks  that  better  results  could  be  obtained  in 

introductory,  elementary,  and  intermediate  courses,  with  some  saving 

of  strength,  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  one-hour  and  two-hour 

classes.    This  might  be  done  in  many  cases  by  offering  three  or  four 

or  five  hour  courses  for  one  semester  in  place  of  one  or  two  hour 

courses  for  two  semesters. 

Size  of  sections. 


students. 

ft5  sections 1  to    5 

80  sections 6  to  10 

Per  cent,  39. 

120  sections 11  to  20 

77  sections 21  to  30 

Per  cent,  44. 


students. 

43  sections 31  to    40 

15  sections 41  to    50 

9  sections 51  to    60 

4  sections 61  to    70 

1  section 71  to   80 

2  sections 81  to    90 

2  sections 110  to  130 

Per  cent,  17. 


>  The  entire  enrollment  was  not  studied;  for  example,  the  dental  school,  the  medical  school,  and  others 
wwe<Mnttted. 
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Table  11. — Number,  salaries,  and  toerk  of  full-time  instructors  in  the  State 

college  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts. 


[Tbe  data  balow  refar  only  to  coUoglato  stndeaU  and  the oonrses  oflarad  for  tlioir  instmciJon  in  th«  various 

departmants.) 


Departments. 


Agricoltoral  editing 

Agricultural  journalism . 
Agricultural  engineering . 

Animal  husbandry 

Bacteriology 

Botany 

QieniKtry 

Civil  eogmeering 

Dairy 

Eoonomical  science 

Etoctrlcal  engineering. . . 
EngUsh  and  Uteratnre. . . 

Home  economics 

Farm  crope 

Horticulture 

Ilectianical  engineering.. 

Physics 

Zoology 

Kathematlcs 

Public  speaking 

Forestry 

Geology  and  mineralogy. 

History 

Soils 


Modem  languages. 
Ifiosic 


Psydiology 

Structural  desim 

Veterinary  medicine. 


Total... 
Average. 


Enrollment  of  collegiate  students.. . 
Average  student  hours  per  student. 


Full-time 


190 


Average 


$1,«0 
1,730 
1,590 
2,170 
1.850 
1,490 
1,080 
1,820 
1,840 
2,030 
1,875 
1,275 
1,320 
1,630 
1,500 
1,475 
1,490 
1,550 
1,370 
1,133 
1,740 
2,380 
1,725 
2,090 
1,325 
1,125 
2,250 
2,500 
2,065 


Average  student-dock- 
hours  tanebt  by  in- 
structors m  d^iart- 
ment. 


297.944  I 
1,566! 


First 


99 
189 
495 
528 
164 
423 
430 
876 
197 
810 
144 
201 
346 
387 
286 
426 
266 
280 
262 
132 
160 
87 
95 
495 
234 
232 
278 
115 
302 


61,000 
822 


2,522 
24.2 


Second 


188 
252 
455 
517 
342 

372 
373 
349 
168 
150 
100 
321 

3ao 

206 

430 
220 
456 
235 
106 
164 
91 
30B 
304 
313 
370 
211 
443 
236 


58,354 


2,407 
23.3 


Credit  rvalue  of  courses. 


Credit  hours 
per  week. 

65  classes  had r 1 

6  classes  had li 

17  classes  had It 

126  classes  had 2 

11  classes  had 2i 

11  classes  had 29, 

84  classes  had 3 

11  classes  had 3J 


Credit  hours 
per  week. 

1  class  had 31 

28  clas.ses  had 4 

7  classes  had 4^ 

1  class  had 4| 

29  classes  had 5 

1  class  had 5f 

5  clai»ses  had 6 


It  seems  to  the  coimnission  that  some  reduction  in  the  variety  of 
hours'  credit  offered  would  be  advisable  and  also  a  reduction  of  tbe 
number  of  one  and  two  hour  courses.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  at  this  institution  an  unusually  large  per  cent  of  the  students' 
time  is  spent  in  the  laboratory,  where  three  hours'  work  is  required 
for  one  hour  of  credit.    This  explains  the  fractional  credits. 
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8ige  of  sections. 


Students. 

162  sections 1  to  5 

149  sections 6  to  10 

Per  cent,  27.5. 

405  sections 11  to  20 

335  sections 21  to  30 

Per  cent,  56.6. 

82  sections .^  81  to  40 

89  sections 41  to  50 


Students. 
21  sections 51  to  60 

9  sections 61  to  70 

5  sections 71  to  80 

5  sections 81  to  90 

1  section 91  to  100 

10  sections Over  100 

Per  eent,  15.9. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  the  State  college  136  to  144  semester  hours' 
credit  are  required  for  graduation,  as  against  120  semester  hours  at 
the  university,  exclusive  of  physical  training  and  military  drill, 
and  120  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  exclusive  of  physical  training 
and  work  in  literary  societies.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  each 
student  at  the  State  college  carries  about  24  student-clock-hours  of 
instruction  as  against  19  or  20  at  the  other  institutions. 

Table  12. — Number,  salaries,  and  work  of  fuU-time  instructors  in  Iowa  State 

Teachers  CoUegCy  1914-15. 

[The  following  data  refer  to  the  coUeglate  enrollment  only,  Including  all  stadents  in  the 
two-year  and  foar-year  courses,  entrance  to  which  is  based  on  a  four-year  high-school 
course.] 


Departments. 


EdncsUdX. 
Tesdiing.. 
Sodiah.... 
LttOn.. 


Ctannan  and  French 

Iftthematios 

nmto  and  chemistry 

Botany,  agrfeulturt,  geology 

Hhtory... • 

Government.. ■ 

Eonumlos. ■ 

Art. 


Moaic 

Manual  arts 

Home  eccnomica. 


Total 

AveraoB  per  instructor 

EDrollxDent  of  collegiate  stu- 
dents  

Awacs  student  hours  per 


Lveraos  i 
stadeat. 


Full-time 

bistruot- 

ors. 


7 
12 
7 
2 
2 
1 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 
8 
3 
2 
3 


54 


Average 
salary. 


$1,871 
1,233 
1,714 
1,850 
1700 
2,300 
1,575 
1,850 
1,450 
2,200 
1,800 
1,333 
1,700 
1800 
1,166 


86,100 
1,604 


Averace  student-clook-hoors  taught  by 
instructors  in  department. 


Bummer. 


650 
327 
354 

110 
268 
595 

660 
400 
766 
467 
492 
770 
254 
305 


17,338 
321 


Fan. 


535 
143 
361 
165 
335 
245 
316 
440 
440 
287 
821 
178 
368 
182 
243 


16,600 
308 

906 

1&3 


Winter. 


527 
148 
893 
183 
828 
219 
222 
831 
893 
180 
436 
853 
812 
280 
298 


16,382 
803 

049 

17.3 


Spring. 


485 
229 
366 
156 
233 
220 
240 
746 
408 
295 
366 
301 
236 
856 
238 


17,928 
832 

946 

18.9 


Increase  in 
depart- 
mental 
salary 
budget, 
1915-16. 


81,920 


20O 


100 


200 


The  commission  submits  that  these  figures  indicate  a  very  uneven 
distribution  of  the  teaching  burden  and  an  inadequate  number  of 
teachers.  If  a  better  distribution  of  the  teaching  burden  could  be 
secured  by  the  administration,  it  would  partly  relieve  the  situaticHi, 
but  at  least  five  or  six  additional  instructors  should  have  been  em- 
ployed  in  1914-15  to  carry  the  load  of  that  year. 
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Credit  value  of  courses. — Almost  all  classes  meet  five  hours  a  week. 
While  this  is  admirable  in  elementary  work,  especially  in  the  work 
of  the  first  two  years,  it  seems  desirable  to  the  commissicm.  to  pro- 
vide shorter  courses,  say,  of  three  hours,  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  practice  of  most  strong  and  progressive 
institutions.  Such  an  arrangement  woidd  probably  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  the  upper-class  work  and  at  the  same  time  give  greater 
variety  of  election  to  upper-class  students. 

Si3e  of  sections. — ^The  figures  give  the  average  number  of  sections 
of  sizes  indicated  for  the  year  1914-15,  exclusive  of  the  summer  term. 
Subcollegiate  classes  are  not  included. 


students. 

15  sections 1  to    5 

33  sections 6  to  10 

Per  cent.  30. 

50  sections 11  to  20 

36  sections 21  to  30 

Per  cent,  63.75. 


Students. 
19  sections 31  to  40 

5  sections 41  to  50 

2  sections 51  to  60 

Per  cent,  16.25. 


Table  13. — Summary  of  the  data  concerning  size  of  sections  in  the  three  State 

institutions. 


Number  of  students  in  section. 

Sections  at^ 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

61  to  70 

71  to  80 

80  and 
over. 

University  of 
Iowa 

State  college.. 

Teachers  col- 
lege  

95 

162 

15 

80 
149 

31 

lao 

405 
53 

77 
235 

38 

43 
92 

19 

15 
39 

5 

0 
31 

3 

4 

9 

1 
6 

4 
16 

Certain  interesting  facts  bearing  on  the  administration  of  the 
three  institutions  appear  in  the  foregoing  summary.  During  1914r-15, 
532  classes  were  given  in  which  10  students  or  less  were  enrolled 
(university,  175;  State  college,  311;  teachers  college,  46).  The  com- 
mission recommends  that  the  officers  of  the  institutions  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  each  of  these  classes  to  determine  which  of  them  were 
justified  and  which  could  have  been  omitted  or  postponed  without 
material  loss.  Indeed,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
administration  of  each  institution  should  annually  give  the  question 
of  small  classes  earnest  consideration,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
pense involved,  the  organization  of  such  classes  should  only  be  sanc- 
tioned upon  presentation  of  evidence  that  they  meet  a  real  need  of  a 
deserving  group  of  students. 

In  1914-15,  285  classes  of  more  than  30  students  each  were  given 
instruction  (76  at  the  university,  182  at  State  college,  27  at  teachers 
college).    The  commission  also  recommends  a  study  of  these  classes 
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to  determine  which  of  them  were  lecture  classes,  and  therefore  prob- 
ably of  justifiable  size,  and  which  were  quiz  or  recitation  sections, 
too  large  for  the  most  effective  teaching.  As  to  the  latter  the  ad- 
ministration should  inform  itself  whether  reductions  might  be  ef- 
fected by  a  redistribution  of  the  work  among  the  present  members 
of  the  teaching  staff,  or  whether  additional  instructors  are  needed 
to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  sections.  Certainly  in  all  depart- 
ments where  the  average  number  of  student-hours  is  less  than  250 
or  300,  quiz  and  recitation  sections  of  over  30  ooidd  be  avoided  by  the 
proper  distribution  of  work. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  establishment  of  $2,000  as  the  average  minimum  salary  for 
coUegiate  departments. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  one  and  two  hour  courses,  es- 
pecially in  elementary  work  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  college  course, 
at  the  State  university  and  the  State  college. 

3.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  small  classes  (10  or  under)  at  all 
three  institutions. 

4.  More  even  distribution  of  teaching  loads,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  large  classes  (30  or  more)  at  all  three  institutions. 

5.  The  employment  of  several  additional  instructors  (the  number 
to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  student-clock-hours  to  be  car- 
ried) at  the  State  teachers  college. 

6.  The  provision  of  a  greater  number  of  courses  of  less  than  five 
hours  a  week  (three-hour  courses  are  suggested)  at  the  State  teachers 
college. 

Chapter  XVL 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  STATE  AND  INSTITUTIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  commission  has  been  much  impressed  with  certain  features 
of  the  general  organization  of  educational  control  in  Iowa.  Some 
of  these  are  discussed  here,  in  the  belief  that  not  only  the  board,  but 
the  people  of  the  State,  may  be  interested  in  the  observations  and 
conclusions  of  a  group  of  outsiders  who  have  approached  the  study 
of  the  State's  problems  without  local  affiliations  and  without  bias. 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  AND  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Allusion  was  made  in  Chapter  I  to  the  lack  of  coordination  between 
the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the 
State  board  of  education,  with  reference  to  the  inspection  and  ap- 
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proTal  of  high  sdiools.  The  legislation  which  has  made  the  office  of 
State  saperintendent  wholly  independent  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, together  with  the  l^islative  action  gr&nting.sabsidies  to  cer- 
tain high  schools  which  ccMnply  with  requironents  administered 
throng  the  office  of  the  saperintendent  of  public  instruction,  has 
made  possible  a  disparity  between  the  criteria  of  standardizatjcm  as 
r^resented  in  the  recommendations  and  requirements  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instructicm  on  the  one  hand  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  on  the  other,  especially 
as  the  latter  are  administered  through  the  State  board's  high-school 
inspector  and  his  assistants.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that, 
even  if  overt  conflict  of  authority  be  avoided  by  the  forbearance,  good 
sense,  and  mutual  consideration  of  the  several  parties  concerned,  it 
is  unwise  to  have  perpetuated  a  situation  which  contains  the  constant 
menace  of  friction,  tending  to  stimulate  controversial  relations 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State  or  among  the  of- 
ficial representatives  of  the  different  divisions  of  its  educational  sjrs- 
tem.    Several  remedies  surest  themselves. 

In  a  number  of  States — for  example,  California,  Illinois,  Michi-- 
gan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin — the  State  saperintendent  of  public 
instructicm  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  State 
university.  The  commission  is  aware  of  the  objection  to  ex  (^cio 
members  of  university  boards,  particularly  when  such  members  are 
political  officials  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  educational  system 

of  the  State.^  This  objection  does  not  seem,  however,  to  lie  against 
the  head  of  the  State's  common  schoola    On  the  contrary,  the  mclu- 

sion  of  the  State  superintendent  in  the  memberdiip  of  the  board  of 
education  has  the  very  tangible  advantage  of  emphasizing  the  unity 
of  the  State's  educational  enterprise.  At  present  the  Iowa  State 
board  of  education  is  organically  cut  off  from  the  agencies  in  con- 
trol of  the  public  schools,  except  in  so  far  as  it  chooses  to  seek  their 
advice.  This  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  board's  relationship  to  the 
interests  which  it  is  in  part  designed  to  serve.  Moreover,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  association  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  with  the  board*  in  the  direct  management  and  control  of 
the  higher  institutions  would  at  once  bring  about  an  understanding 
by  each  agency  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  other  and  would  do 
away  with  any  further  possibility  of  conflict  in  the  determination 
of  high-school  standards,  a  matter  in  which  both  are  vitally  con- 
cerned. 

A  still  more  radical  alteration  of  the  State's  administrative  ma- 
chinery, but  one  which  seems  to  the  commission  much  more  likely  to 
result  in  the  smooth  operation  of  all  its  parts,  would  be  the  extension 

^  In  seyeral  States  the  governor  and  other  State  olBcers  are  ez  otBcio  members  of  edu- 
cational boardg. 
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of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  education  to  include  the  public 
elementary  and  high  schools  and  the  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  the  board.  Several 
States  in  which  educational  administration  has  reached  a  hi^ 
degree  of  efficiency — ^notably  Massachusetts  and  New  YoA — have 
substantially  this  form  of  ccmtrol.  While  it  may  be  argued  that  in 
these  States  the  board  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  lower  schools,  and 
that  the  State's  higher  educational  enterprise  is  not  nearly  of  such 
magnitude  as  in  Iowa,  this  does  not  seem  to  ccmstitute  a  valid  ob- 
jection. The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  directed  by  a 
commission  of  seven  members.  In  other  words,  from  an  adminis- 
trative standpoint,  the  size  of  the  undertaking  is  immateriaL  It  is 
the  coordination  of  the  powers  and  resp<msibilities  of  the  adminis- 
trative officials  and  their  executive  officers  that  is  significant 

However,  if  neither  of  these  changes  in  the  constitution  or  func- 
tions of  the  board  of  education  seems  to  the  people  of  the  State 
desirable,  the  commission  calls  attention  to  the  devices  which  have 
been  adopted  in  several  States  to  secure  harmony  between  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  State  higher  institutions  and  the  department  of 
public  instruction  in  the  matter  of  high-school  inspection.  One  of 
the  best  conceived  of  these,  and,  as  far  as  report  has  come  to  the  com- 
mission, one  of  the  most  successful,  is  that  in  force  in  Ohio.  Its 
principal  features  are  as  follows :  The  staff  of  high-school  inspectors 
consists  of  eight  persons,  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  Two  of  them  are  not  connected  with  any  college  or  uni- 
versity, two  are  from  the  faculty  of  the  college  of  education  of  the 
State  university,  one  each  from  the  faculties  of  the  normal  colleges 
at  Oxford  and  Athens,  and  one  each  from  the  faculties  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  at  Kent  and  Bowling  Green.  The  various  faculty  rep- 
resentatives on  the  board  of  inspectors  devote  one  half  the  year  to 
inspection  and  the  other  half  to  teaching.  The  classification  and 
rating  of  all  schools  is  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  inspectors, 
meeting  together  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  A  copy  of  the  report  made  on  each  school  is  fur- 
nished to  the  school  itself,  and  one  is  sent  to  each  of  the  institutions 
from  which  the  half-time  inspectors  are  chosen. 

The  systems  in  force  in  two  other  States  may  also  be  mentioned 
briefly.  In  Arkansas  the  high-school  inspector  is  appointed  by  the 
State  university  and  reports  both  to  the  university  and  the  State 
department  of  education.  The  object  of  the  inspection  is  threefold : 
To  determine  the  granting  of  State  aid,  to  organize  and  develop 
high  schools,  and  to  accredit  schools  equipped  to  prepare  for  college. 
In  Florida  the  high-school  inspection  is  under  the  joint  control  of 
the  State  university  and  the  State  department  of  education.  The 
high-school  inspector  is  the  dean  of  the  teachers'  college  of  the 
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university  and  reports  both  to  the  university  and  to  the  department 
of  education.  The  objects  of  the  inspection  are  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  weak  schools  and  to  accredit  schools  equipped  to 
prepare  for  college. 

The  commission  has  no  right  to  offer  recommendations  on  these 
matters,  but  it  desires  most  earnestly  to  call  them  to  liie  attention  of 
the  board,  the  legislature,  and  the  people  of  the  State. 

A  second  subject,  also  outside  of  its  legitimate  field,  on  which  the 
commission  feels  constrained  to  comment,  is  the  constitution  of  the 
board  of  educational  examiners.  This  board  determines  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  for  the  State  and  issues  certificates  auth<Mrizing 
individuals  to  teach.  It  consists  at  present  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  acts  as  chairman,  the  president  of  the  State 
university,  the  president  of  the  State  teachers  college,  and  two  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  governor.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  aits  is  not  a 
member  of  this  board.  Since  the  State  college  is  now  the  recognized 
training  school  for  certain  groups  of  teachers  and  is  preparing  an- 
nually such  largd  bodies  of  young  people  for  the  teaching  profession, 
it  seems  to  the  commission  a  matter  both  of  courtesy  and  good  judg- 
ment to  include  the  president  of  that  college  in  the  membership  of 
the  board  of  educational  examiners. 

THE  POWERS  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  AND  THE   POSITION 
OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  commission  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  State  necessitates  touching 
upon  certain  other  and  more  intimate  aspects  of  the  organization  of 
the  State  board  of  education. 

The  position  of  the  finance  committee  seems  to  demand  very 
thoughtful  consideration.  Unless  the  functions  of  this  body  are 
sharply  defined  and  restricted,  it  appears  to  the  commission  highly 
probable  that  within  a  short  time  many  of  the  responsibilities  gen- 
erally assigned  to  the  executives  of  State  institutions  will  largely 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  committee.  If  it  be  desired  that  the  presi- 
dents shall  become  purely  educational  administrative  officers,  with  no 
responsibility  whatever  in  fiscal  affairs,  this  can  perhaps  be  brought 
about  It  would  certainly  constitute  an  interesting  experiment  in 
college  and  university  administration — an  experiment  which  most 
States  would  prefer  to  have  made  for  them  by  some  other  State. 
Something  of  the  sort  has  been  more  than  once  suggested.  The  com- 
mission does  not,  however,  understand  that  this  was  the  purpose  of 
the  act  creating  the  committee.  It  is,  nevertheless,  clear  that  a  com- 
mittee of  this  kind,  frequently  on  the  grounds  of  each  institution  and 
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by  reason  of  this  fact  more  intimately  informed  regarding  their 
internal  conditions  than  perhaps  any  member  of  the  board,  partly  in 
consequence  thereof  enjoying  de  facto  (whatever  the  theory)  large 
control  over  expenditures,  is  likely  to  acquire  powers  which  it  was 
never  intended  to  convey.  With  the  best  of  intentions  such  a  com- 
mittee will  inevitably  come  under  the  influence  of  particular  faculty 
individuals  or  parties,  and  the  president's  position  may  well  become 
decidedly  anomalous.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  committee 
was  everywhere  spoken  of  with  respect  and  appreciation,  and  the 
commission  doubts  whether  abler  and  more  efficient  appointees  could 
be  chosen.  .  But  more  than  once  indications  appeared  that  the  diffi- 
culties predicted  had  already  in  some  instances  begun  to  be  realized. 
In  some  cases  it  seems  that  members  of  the  faculties  have  been  uncer- 
tain as  to  whether  in  seeking  approval  for  proposed  expenditures  they 
ought  properly  to  go  to  the  president  or  to  the  finance  committee. 
This  uncertainty  is  of  course  capable  of  speedy  correction.  Its  im- 
portance here  is  simply  as  an  indication  of  the  almost  inevitable 
tendency  of  a  body  like  the  finance  committee,  consciously  or  other- 
wise, to  acquire  functions  commonly  restricted  to  the  presidents. 

To  one  unfamiliar  with  the  actual  internal  workings  of  an  Ameri- 
can State  university  it  may  seem  wholly  practicable  to  divorce  the 
educational  supervision  from  all  fiscal  control,  and  as  already  indi- 
cated this  has  more  than  once  been  suggested.  But  to  persons  cog- 
nizant of  the  actual  circumstances  the  practicability  of  tiliis  plan 
seems  open  to  grave  doubt.  Not  only  must  there  be  some  on^  whose 
judgment  in  educational  matters  can  be  trusted  when  expenditures 
for  wholly  new  enterprises  are  at  issue;  there  must  also  be  some 
authority  who  shall  determine  the  thousand  and  one  questions  of 
detail  in  expenditure  within  the  limits  of  a  general  budgetary  pro- 
gram. For  example,  who  shall  determine  whether,  of  $2,000  available 
in  general  funds,  the  department  of  botany  shall  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase certain  desired  and  perhaps  essential  additions  to  its  equip- 
ment, or  instead  of  this  the  department  of  history  bei  permitted  to 
make  indispensable  additions  to  its  library?  Only  one  can  be  done 
at  a  time.  Questions  of  this  kind  under  any  budgetary  system  are 
constantly  coming  up  in  the  larger  institutions,  and  it  seems  some- 
what obvious  that  an  intelligent  college  president  is  more  likely  to 
reach  a  decision  based  on  a  just  consideration  of  the  educational 
issues  involved  than  any  layman,  however  well  intentioned.  Illus- 
trations of  the  same  type  might  be  repeated  indefinitely. 

Now,  again,  it  is  not  the  understanding  of  the  commission  that  in 
theory  the  finance  committee  forthwith  decides  this  kind  of  tiling, 
much  less  that  it  works  in  a  manner  designed  to  go  behind  the  presi- 
dents, or  undermine  their  authority  with  the  faculties  and  students. 
41817*— 1( 
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But,  as  was  remarked  above,  there  can  be  no  question  that  increas- 
ingly as  time  goes  on,  the  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  local 
situations  possessed  by  the  members  of  this  committee,  as  compared 
with  most  of  the  members  of  the  board,  must  operate  to  confer  on 
the  committee  very  large  power  and  often  a  decisive  influence.  It 
will  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  inevitably  occur  that  the 
board  as  a  whole  will  get  further  and  further  away  from  the  institu- 
tions, a  result  which  would  be  highly  regrettable.  So  long  as  the 
committee  is  equipped,  as  at  present,  with  men  of  ability  and  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  the  situation,  so  far  as  concerns  the  measures  actually 
approved  by  the  board,  might  be  quite  beyond  criticism.  With 
members  of  another  kind  the  influence  of  the  committee  might  be 
disastrous,  and  in  any  case,  unless  the  powers  of  the  committee  are 
carefully  defined  so  as  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  interference  with 
the  legitimate  influence  and  authority  of  the  several  presidents,  there 
is  contained  here  the  seed  of  serious  consequences — ^among  others  the 
entire  unwillingness  of  men  of  first-rate  character  and  ability  to 
serve  the  State  in  the  presidential  offices.  High-grade  character  and 
ability  always  demand,  and  properly  demand,  actual  power  and  real 
responsibility. 

The  commission  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  exclusion  from 
the  sittings  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  presidents  of  the  State 
institutions  of  higher  education  (save  on  receipt  of  special  invita- 
tion) can  commend  itself  permanently  as  a  wise  policy.  It  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  commission  that  the  present  procedure 
subjects  the  presidents  of  these  institutions  to  conditions  that  are 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  their  office  and  likely  to  prove 
provocative  of  serious  misconceptions  in  the  State.  From  one  point 
of  view  the  presidents,  like  any  of  the  other  officers  of  these  institu- 
tions, are  simply  employees  of  the  State  and  more  immediately  of 
the  board.  In  a  larger  and  truer  view  of  the  case,  however,  they 
are  expert  officers  of  the  State  itself,  responsible  for  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  its  internal  administration,  and,  as  such, 
every  measure  ought  to  be  taken  which  will  insure  a  dignified  and 
complete  presentation  to  the  board  of  the  issues  affecting  the  several 
institutions  in  their  charge.  The  commission  questions  most  seri- 
ously both  the  propriety  and  the  ultimate  efficiency  of  a  system 
which  gives  the  institutions  no  official  representation  before  the 
board,  but  it  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  initiative  of  the  board  to  call 
them  in  when  it  sees  fit.  Such  a  procedure  inevitably  puts  the  admin- 
istrative head  of  an  institution  in  the  position  of  a  suppliant  for 
favors  instead  of  in  the  position  of  an  authorized  expert  presenting 
to  the  responsible  authorities  the  interests  of  the  institution  imme- 
diately in  his  charge. 
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Moreover,  under  present  conditions  it  is  difficult  for  the  executives 
to  view  their  problems  as  concerned  solely  with  the  best  service  of 
the  State  rather  than  with  the  upbuilding  of  particular  institutions. 
If  they  were  regular  members  of  the  State  board,  even  though 
enjoying  no  vote,  their  outlook  on  the  situation  as  a  whole  would 
necessarily  be  at  once  enlarged  and  altered  and  the  board  would 
unquestionably  enjoy  their  loyal  cooperation  in  meeting  its  problems. 
So  far  from  complicating  the  transaction  of  the  board's  business,  as 
might  be  feared  by  some,  their  joint  presence  would  allay  suspicion 
and  create  an  atmosphere  of  frankness  and  fair  dealing  which  could 
only  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  presidents  of  the  State 
mstitutions  of  higher  education  be  made  ex  officio  members  of  the 
board  of  education  without  power  to  vote. 

SUQQESTIONS  REQARDINQ  INTERNAL  INSTITUTIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  comjnission  has  been  impressed  with  the  possibility  of  improv- 
ing certain  features  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions. Some  of  the  present  practices  were  no  doubt  satisfactory 
when  the  institutions  were  much  smaller.  Their  inappropriateness 
to  present  conditions  is  perhaps  more  obvious  to  outsiders  than  to 
those  within  the  institutions  who  have  become  more  or  less  accus- 
tomed to  the  situation  and  have  consequently  come  to  accept  it  as 
natural. 

At  the  State  university  the  commission  remarked  in  many  ways 
the  evident  absence  of  a  definite  and  consecutive  policy  in  accordance 
with  which  the  institution  has  been  guided  in  recent  years.  This  is 
no  doubt  in  part  due  to  the  frequent  changes  in  the  presidency,  with 
the  consequent  disorganization  of  plans.  It  is  probably  also  due  to 
the  lack  of  active  participation  by  the  faculty  as  a  whole  in  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  any  program  for  the  development  of 
the  institution.  The  university  presents  rather  strongly  to  a  visitor 
the  impression  of  a  group  of  relatively  autonomous  departments  and 
colleges,  many  of  them  going  their  own  way,  with  little  obvious 
regard  to  the  interests  of  other  departments  and  even  less  for  the 
institution  as  a  whole.  In  default  of  a  strong  continuous  centralized 
administrative  control,  such  a  condition  tends  to  give  the  pushing, 
and  even  the  selfish  individual,  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  less 
aggressive  and  more  generous-minded  colleague.  Needless  to  say, 
the  institution  is  not  always  the  gainer  by  the  results  of  this  situa- 
tion. Furthermore,  certain  individuals  may,  under  these  circum- 
stances, acquire  essentially  vested  rights  and  privileges  which  it 
then  becomes  academic  sacrilege  to  invade.  The  commission  is  dis- 
posed strongly  to  urge  whatever  measures  will  create  or  restore  a 
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keener  sense  of  faculty  responsibility,  with  a  corresponding  decrease 
of  departmental  autonomy.  The  department  should  be  the  servant^ 
not  the  master,  of  the  university. 

At  the  State  teachers  college  a  different  form  of  administratiye 
policy  was  encountered  which  also  seemed  open  to  betterment 
There  is  no  question  here  of  the  usurping  by  the  departments  of 
powers  or  privileges  commonly  vested  in  the  executive  or  in  the 
faculty.  But  as  an  incident  of  the  highly  centralized  organization, 
there  was  observed  a  form  of  procedure,  several  times  repeated,  which 
perhaps  attains  a  certain  administrative  efficiency  at  the  cost  of  a 
genuine  educational  efficiency.  For  example,  psychology  is  taught 
in  the  college  ostensibly  for  its  value  in  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing. The  college  courses  in  education  are  given  for  a  similar  reason. 
But  the  work  of  the  practice  school  in  which  these  subjects  might 
be  expected  to  find  their  application,  illustration,  and  correction  is 
conducted  imder  an  entirely  separate  administration  and  with  only 
the  most  nominal  and  perfunctory  coordination  with  the  college 
department.  The  conditions  of  mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  these  two  divisions  of  the  institution,  which  the  com- 
mission had  been  led  to  expect,  proved  on  analysis  of  the  facts  to 
be  of  the  most  formal  character.  The  disparity  between  the  theory 
of  the  relationship  and  the  actual  fact  appeared  to  be  unequivocal. 
The  commission  is  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties,  both  educational 
and  administrative,  involved  in  the  conduct  of  a  practice  school  and 
the  proper  correlation  of  its  work  with  the  academic  work  in  edu- 
cation ;  nor  is  it  oblivious  to  the  obvious  freedom  from  administra- 
tive friction  which  ensues  from  a  policy  of  mutual  exclusion  such 
as  is  here  represented.  Unquestionably  it  makes  for  administrative 
quiet  and  peace.  Also  unquestionably  it  diminishes  for  the  stu- 
dents by  an  amount  not  easily  estimated,  the  actual  significance  of 
the  work  in  teaching,  in  psychology,  and  in  education.  There  is 
also  perhaps  an  equally  great  loss  in  another  direction,  namely,  in 
the  vitalizing  of  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  practice 
school  which  would  follow  from  a  more  intimate  contact  with  the 
work  of  the  academic  division. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
rural  school  division,  giving  work  in  education  and  psychology,  and 
the  college  department.  Here  there  is  no  necessary  loss  to  the  stu- 
dents, because  they  do  not  regularly  come  into  contact  with  both 
divisions ;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  system  which  keeps  two 
such  cognate  divisions  apart  from  one  another  can  be  realizing  at  all 
completely  on  its  own  intellectual  resources. 

Again,  the  organization  of  three  essentially  distinct  divisions 
of  work  in  home  economics  with  separate  laboratories,  separate 
staff,  separate  purchasing  arrangements,  and  the  like,  makes  for 
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needless  multiplication  of  supervisory  duties,  to  sajSiothing  of  ad- 
ooinistrative  wastage  at  other  points.^  In  the  new  building  pre- 
sumably some  of  these  objectionable  features  will  be  remedied.  But 
the  administrative  principle  under  which  such  conditions  can  have 
arisen  is  the  object  of  skepticism;  and  unless  this  is  corrected,  the 
same  type  of  difficulty  will  certainly  occur  again.  An  administrative 
coordination  represented  by  the  nominal  subserviency  of  cognate 
correlated  divisions  of  work  to  a  central  office  or  person  outside  the 
departments  concerned  may  conceivably  achieve  desirable  freedom 
from  some  forms  of  tension,  but  as  represented  in  the  instances  cited 
at  the  teachers  college,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  could  ever  meet 
fully  the  genuine  needs  of  the  students  for  whom  the  institution  is 
conducted. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  danger  that  the  extension 
work  now  in  operation  at  the  teachers  college  may  affect  unfavorably 
the  work  done  on  the  grounds,  because  of  the  fatigue  and  distraction 
of  the  staff  represented.  The  work  itself  appears  to  be  admirably 
conceived  and  thoroughly  worthy  of  development;  but  unless  some 
additions  are  made  to  the  faculty,  or  in  some  other  way  the  school 
hours  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  this  work  are  diminished,  the  result 
is  certain — ^impaired  health,  impaired  intellectual  resiliency,  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  efficiency  in  the  work  of  instruction  at  Cedar  Falls. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  relief  of  this  kind  is  afforded,  the  work  will 
bhng  back  to  the  institution  in  the  way  of  enrichment  and  vitalizing 
of  teaching  all  that  it  gives. 

INTER-INSTITUTIONAL  SENTIMENT  AND  ATHLETICS. 

The  commission  has  already  several  times  referred  to  the  unfortu- 
nate bitterness  which  characterizes  the  attitude  of  the  partisans  of 
each  of  the  State  institutions  toward  those  of  the  others.  The  ten- 
dency to  regard  with  suspicion  acts  of  a  sister  institution,  to  impute 
unworthy  motives  to  its  officers  and  adherents — this  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  State's  educational  woes.  It  is  not  an  expression  of 
generous  rivalry  or  of  wholesome  competition.  It  represents  rather  a 
devastating  blight  fastened  upon  the  whole  educational  system  of 
the  State.  That  all  three  of  the  institutions  should  have  made  such 
genuine  progress  and  should  have  attained  such  commanding  rank 
among  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  country  in  an  atmosphere  so 
hostile  to  true  educational  advance  is  testimony  of  an  amazing  innate 
vitality.  The  fact  indicates  that  fundamental  organic  weaknesses  are 
lacking  and  that  Iowa's  difficulty  is  largely  a  state  of  mind. 

The  commission  can  not  believe  that  the  citizens  of  a  strong  and 
enlightened  Commonwealth  will  much  longer  tolerate  a  situation  in 

1  This  question  has  already  been  discussed.    See  Chapter  VITI. 
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which  the  mo^^potent  instruments  for  civic  and  intellectual  better- 
ment are  thus  blunted.  It  can  not  believe  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
State  will  longer  permit  petty  institutional  jealousies,  founded  for 
the  most  part  on  the  merest  illusions,  to  defeat  even  partially  the 
State's  educational  puipose.  It  can  not  believe  that  the  citizens  of 
Iowa,  even  the  most  partisan  minded,  will  much  longer  fail  to  see 
that  the  State's  advantage  is  above  the  ambitions  of  any  institution; 
that  true  institutional  loyalty  in  any  student  or  alumnus  of  a  State 
institution  means  the  consideration  of  the  State's  advantage  first; 
that  any  student  or  alumnus  who  puts  the  claims  of  his  instituticm 
above  those  of  the  State  is  an  enemy  alike  to  the  State  and  to  his 
institution. 

While  the  commission  is  confident  that  this  point  of  view  must 
inevitably  prevail — ^and  it  hopes  speedily — nevertheless  it  recognizes 
the  tenacity  of  existing  animosities  and  the  fact  that  exhortation  will 
probably  have  slight  effect  upon  them.  It  is  led  therefore  to  suggest 
one,  as  it  believes,  practical  step  toward  the  acc<Mnplishment  of  the 
desired  end.  This  is  the  temporary  discontinuance  of  intercollegiate 
football,  and  pei4iaps  baseball,  between  the  Iowa  State  University 
and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agricidture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  annual  football  game  between  the  college  and  the  university 
is  the  occasion  of  the  revival  of  feuds,  charges,  and  countercharges, 
the  reassertion  of  differences  and  criticisms  which  at  best  have  had 
only  poor  reasons  for  existence.  The  event,  if  the  evidence  is  to  be 
trusted,  rarely  partakes  of  the  wholesome,  generous,  sportsmanlike 
rivalry  which  generally  characterizes  the  relations  between  other  uni- 
versities in  different  States — for  example,  between  Minnesota  and 
Illinois.  An  enthusiastic,  intelligent  loyalty  to  an  institution  on  the 
part  of  its  alumni  and  friends  is  one  of  its  strongest  assets.  Occa- 
sions which  stir  up  such  loyalty  by  bringing  together  large  numbers 
of  supporters  of  an  institution  like  either  of  these,  which  is  the  crea- 
ture and  servant  of  the  State,  should  be  encouraged  and  supported, 
but  occasions  which  engender  misunderstandings  and  antipathies, 
with  their  consequent  disintegrating  and  harmful  effects,  are  to  be 
avoided.  That  form  of  loyalty  which  finds  its  chief  incentive  and 
expression  in  hostility  toward  another  creature  and  servant  of  the 
same  State  can  not  of  itself  and  in  the  long  run  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  State  or  its  institutions. 

For  these  reasons  the  commission  recommends  that  intercollegiate 
football  games  at  least,  and  perhaps  baseball  games  also,  between  the 
two  institutions  under  discussion  should  be  completely  suspended  for 
a  period  of  five  or  six  years.  This  reconmiendation  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  larger  matter  of  the  participation  of  both 
institutions  in  other  intercollegiate  contests — for  example,  between 
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either  of  the  institutions  and  the  University  of  Nebraska  or  the 
University  of  Missouri  or  the  Kansas  State  College.  Games  such  as 
these  ought  to  furnish  the  occasion  for  gatherings  of  enthusiastic 
and  sportsmanlike  alumni.  They  would,  however,  be  devoid  of  the 
highly  objectionable  bitterness  and  institutional  prejudices  which 
seem  to  have  contributed  in  recent  years  to  obscure  a  sound  and 
appreciative  judgment  of  the  merits  of  each  institution  by  the 
adherents  of  the  other. 

The  substitution  of  cooperation  for  competition  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  outstanding  needs  in  the  adjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  institutions.  An  earnest  and  progressive  desire  to 
cooperate  by  the  alunmi,  faculty,  and  students  of  both  the  State 
college  and  the  university  should  take  the  place  of  the  traditional 
and  ofttimes  exaggerated  rivalry  which  has  hitherto  characterized 
their  relations  in  general.  To  magnify  and  perpetuate  old  antago- 
nisms and  fictitious  differences  under  the  guise  of  cultivating  loyalty 
is  to  prevent  the  most  efficient  accomplishment  of  the  State's  purpose 
in  creating  these  institutions. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  conmiission  has  no  desire  to  have  its  last  word  one  of  adverse 
criticism.  In  spite  of  the  unwholesome  effects  of  such  interinstitu- 
tional  sentiment  as  has  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
the  commission  would  like  to  record  its  keen  appreciation  of  the 
condition  of  the  three  State  institutions.  It  considers  that  the  State 
is  to  be  ccmgratulated  upon  the  possession  of  higher  schools  on  the 
whole  so  well  conceived  and  well  managed.  It  was  especially  im- 
pressed by  the  ability  and  devotion  with  which  the  members  of  the 
several  instructional  and  official  staffs  are  discharging  their  func- 
tions. An  attitude  of  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  prevails  at 
all  three  institutions.  The  standards  of  all  three  are  high  and  are 
conscientiously  enforced.  The  high  position  of  all  three  among 
similar  institutions  in  the  country  is  well  known  and  unquestioned. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  readjustment  of  the  official  relationships  between  the  office 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  State 
board  of  education. 

2.  The  inclusion  of  the  president  of  the  State  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  in  the  membership  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tional examiners. 

3.  The  strict  definition  of  the  powers  and  fimctions  of  the  finance 
committee. 
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4.  The  inclusion  of  the  presidents  of  the  State  higher  institutions 
ex  officio  in  the  membership  of  the  State  board  of  education,  without 
power  to  vote. 

5.  A  larger  measure  of  faculty  responsibility  and  a  decrease  of 
departmental  autonomy  at  the  State  university. 

6.  The  closer  correlation  of  cognate  departments  in  the  practice 
school  and  in  the  academic  divisions  of  the  State  teachers  college. 

7.  The  temporary  discontinuance  of  football  (and  perhaps  base- 
ball) games  between  the  State  university  and  the  State  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 


Chapter  XVII. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


DUPLICATION. 


1.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  "major  and  service  lines  of 
work  '^  at  the  three  State  institutions. 

2.  The  creation  of  an  annual  conference  consisting  of  members  of 
the  faculties  of  the  institutions  and  the  State  board  of  education,  to 
adjust  questions  of  overlapping  not  automatically  determined,  by 
the  establishment  of  major  lines  for  each  institution. 

3.  The  readjustment  of  the  work  in  engineering  at  the  State 
university  and  the  State  college,  according  to  one  of  three  methods: 

(a)  A  horizontal  division  assigning  graduate  work  to  one  school 
and  imdergraduate  work  to  the  other.  (Judged  at  present 
impracticable  by  the  commission.) 

(6)  The  union  of  the  two  schools  at  one  place.  (Thought  by  the 
commission  to  be  at  present  possibly  inexpedient  because  of 
the.  state  of  public  opinion.) 

(c)  A  vertical  division  of  work,  assigning  some  branches  of  engi- 
neering to  one  institution  and  some  to  the  other. 

4.  The  discontinuance  of  the  last  two  years  in  liberal  arts  at  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College  with  suggestion  of  three-year  nonde- 
gree  courses  for  rural  and  grade  teachers. 

6.  The  enlargement  of  facilities  for  practice  teaching  at  the  State 
teachers  college. 

6.  The  establishment  of  additional  normal  schools. 

7.  The  addition  of  men  to  the  faculty  of  the  State  teachers  col- 
lege, to  give  half  of  their  time  to  instruction  and  half  as  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  the 
supervision  of  work  in  the  normal-training  high  schools. 
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QRADUATB  WORK. 

8.  The  encouragement  of  the  development  of  graduate  work  at  the 
Iowa  State  University  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  along  the  major  lines  of  the  institutions. 

9.  The  adoption  of  a  rule  by  the  university  according  graduate 
status  to  none  but  students  having  a  definite  proportion  of  their 
registration  in  courses  for  graduates  only. 

10.  The  determination  by  the  university  senate,  or  some  other  rep- 
resentative body,  of  the  departments  to  be  encouraged  to  develop 
graduate  courses. 

11.  The  exercise  of  greater  care  by  the  graduate  division  of  the 
State  college  in  admitting  students  from  other  institutions  to  grad- 
uate standing. 

12.  The  creation  of  a  standing  committee  on  graduate  work,  to 
consist  of  two  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  three 
members  each  from  the  institutions  giving  graduate  work,  the  latter 
to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  graduate  faculties. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  AT  THE  STATE  COLLEGE. 

13.  The  strict  enforcement  by  the  State  board  of  education  of  the 
principle  that  departments  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  at  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  shall  be  simply 
service  departments;  especially  the  revision  of  the  work  offered  in 
the  departments  of  economic  science,  geology,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics, to  secure  conformity  to  this  principle. 

14.  The  abandonment  of  courses  in  chemistry  at  the  Iowa  State 
College  which  neither  contribute  to  the  major  lines  of  that  institution 
nor  reenforce  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations. 

15.  The  revision  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  the  division  of  industrial  science,  to  render  it  impossible 
to  secure  the  degree  except  on  completion  of  industrial  and  profes- 
sional courses  (in  contradistinction  to  liberal  arts  courses)  equal  in 
amount  to  those  required  in  technical  curricula. 

EXTENSION  WORK. 

16.  The  strict  application  of  the  principle  of  the  major  lines  of 
work  to  the  development  of  the  extension  enterprises  of  the  three 
State  institutions. 

17.  The  establishment  of  a  conference  on  extension  work  composed 
of  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  extension  officers  of  the 
three  institutions  to  discuss  projects. 

DUPLICATION  IN  EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

18.  The  imposition  of  no  external  limitation  upon  facilities  offered 
at  the  three  State  institutions  for  giving  work  in  home  economics, 
agriculture,  and  manual  training  until  the  present  force  of  teachers 
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in  the  State  schools  is  equipped  to  meet  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  State  law. 

19.  Thereafter  the  delimitation  of  work  in  psychology  and  educa- 
tion at  the  State  college  to  the  amount  requisite  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  first-class  State  certificate. 

20.  The  provision  of  better  practice  facilities  at  the  State  imi- 
versity. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

21.  The  development  at  the  Iowa  State  University  of  home  eco- 
nomics as  a  service  department  along  lines  that  will  make  it  of 
greatest  value  to  students  majoring  in  other  courses  of  study. 

22.  The  avoidance  by  the  university  of  courses  that  duplicate  the 
work  offered  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
in  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

23.  The  establishment  at  the  university  of  special  lines  of  work 
for  the  training  of  hospital  dietitians 

24.  The  provision  in  the  near  future  of  enlarged  accommodations 
for  the  department  of  home  economics  at  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

25.  The  provision  of  opportunities  for  preparation  in  institutional 
and  cafeterial  management  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

26.  The  provision  of  special  courses  for  the  preparation  of  trade 
and  industrial  school  teachers  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

27.  The  improvement  of  the  accommodations  provided  for  work  in 
home  economics  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

28.  Reorganization  of  the  department  at  the  State  teachers  college 
under  a  single  head. 

SUBCOLLEGIATE  WORK. 

29.  The  continuance  of  subcollegiate  work  at  the  State  teachers 
college. 

30.  The  abandonment  by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  of  all  noncoUegiate  work,  except  for  limited  short 
courses,  in  winter  or  in  summer,  for  special  groups  of  student&  The 
establishment  of  corresponding  work  in  selected  high  schools 
throughout  the  State  under  the  direction  of  the  State  college. 

JOURNALISM. 

31.  The  approval  of  the  work  in  journalism  now  offered  at  the 
Iowa  State  University  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  limitation  of  it  to  approximately  its 
present  scope. 
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COMMERCE. 

S2.  The  moderate  expansion  and  better  correlation  of  courses  now 
offered  in  various  departments  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  rather 
than  the  creation  of  a  separate  school  of  commerce. 

UTILIZATION  OP  BUILDINGS. 

33.  At  the  State  university: 

(a)  The  construction  of  a  library  and  an  auditorium  as  the 
greatest  present  need. 

(b)  The  accommodation  of  one  or  both  of  the  departments  of 
botany  and  geology  in  the  space  thus  released  in  the  Natural 
Science  Building. 

(c)  The  remodeling  of  the  Old  Science  Building  or  the  construc- 
tion of  a  simple  fireproof  building  to  house  the  remaining 
department  and  its  valuable  collections  (in  case  only  one  is 
accommodated  in  the  Natural  Science  Building).  Adequate 
provision  for  the  departments  of  geology  and  botany  to  be  a 
part  of  any  building  plans  relating  to  the  immediate  future. 

(d)  Larger  utilization  of  the  physics  building. 

34.  At  the  State  college : 

(a)  The  early  construction  of  a  library  and  an  auditoriiun. 

35.  A  definite  survey  of  the  effective  use  of  present  building  facili- 
ties along  lines  suggested  in  this  report. 

COST  OP  BUILDINGS. 

36.  An  annual  allowance  of  2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  buildings  for 
repairs  and  renewals  of  furniture. 

37.  The  replacement  of  worn-out  or  antiquated  buildings  by  mod- 
em structures  of  the  same  capacity. 

38.  The  realization  of  the  necessfty  of  appropriating  $75,000  or 
$80,000  worth  of  buildings  to  provide  for  every  addition  of  100  to 
the  average  attendance  after  the  limit  of  the  utilization  of  the  pres- 
ent space  has  been  reached. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    OF  WOMEN. 

39.  The  appointment  of  a  regular  woman  physician  at  each  of  the 
three  State  institutions  to  supervise  the  physical  training  and  the 
health  of  women  students. 

WORK  AND  SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

40.  The  establishment  of  $2,000  as  the  average  salary  for  a  depart- 
ment. 

41.  The  general  reduction  of  the  number  of  one  and  two  hour 
courses,  especially  in  elementary  work  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
college  course,  at  the  State  university  and  the  State  college. 
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42.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  small  classes  (10  or  under)  at' 
all  three  institutions. 

43.  More  even  distribution  of  teaching  loads  to  reduce  the  number 
of  large  classes  (30  or  more)  at  all  three  institutions. 

44.  The  employment  of  several  additional  instructors  (the  number 
to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  student-clock-hours  to  be  carried) 
at  the  State  teachers  college. 

45.  The  provision  of  a  greater  number  of  courses  of  less  than  five 
hours  a  week  (three-hour  courses  are  suggested)  at  the  State  teachers 
college. 

STATE  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

46.  The  readjustment  of  the  official  relationships  between  the  office 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  State  board 
of  education. 

47.  The  inclusion  of  the  president  of  the  State  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  in  the  membership  of  the  board  of  educational 
examiners. 

48.  The  strict  definition  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  finance 
committee. 

49.  The  inclusion  of  the  presidents  of  the  State  higher  institutions 
ex  officio  in  the  membership  of  the  State  board  of  education,  without 
power  to  vote. 

50.  A  larger  measure  of  faculty  responsibility  and  a  decrease  of 
departmental  autonomy  at  the  State  university. 

51.  The  closer  correlation  of  cognate  departments  in  the  practice 
school  and  in  the  academic  divisions  of  the  State  teachers  college. 

52.  The  temporary  discontinuance  of  football  (and  perhaps  base- 
ball) games  between  the  State  university  and  the  State  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 


APPENDIX  A. 

DISCUSSION  OF  CERTAIN  DEPARTMENTS  OF  IOWA  STATE 

COLLEGE. 


CHEMISTRY. 


As  a  reinforcement  of  the  Judgment  of  the  commission  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  department  of  chemistry  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  announcement  of  courses  In  chemistry  by  the 
college  and  similar  announcements  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
University  of  Illinois.  In  the  latter  institutions  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
department  of  chemistry  is  not  merely  a  service  department,  meeting  the 
Instructional  and  investigational  needs  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
engineering  and  allied  experimental  work.  These  institutions  have  developed 
strong  advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  general,  theoretical,  analytical,  and 
applied  chemistry,  courses  such  as  would  be  expected  in  a  unified  institution 
embracing  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  engineering,  and  also  a  great  graduate  school,  in  which  the  depart* 
ment  of  chemistry  Is  a  major  factor.  The  announcements  of  the  department 
of  chemistry  in  the  Iowa  State  College  cover  109  different  courses,  each  having 
a  number.  They  represent  at  least  320  semester  hours,  after  excluding  17 
courses  for  which  no  credit  hours  are  specified ;  14  courses  out  of  these  17  are 
•*  research  **  courses.  Of  the  109  courses,  8  are  substantially  four  duplicate  sets 
of  two-semester  courses,  covering  approximately  the  same  ground,  but  having 
slightly  varied  credits  to  fit  into  curricula  leading  to  different  degrees. 

The  corresponding  announcements  in  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1914-15  comprised  about  114  courses,  and  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
about  88  courses,  of  which  36  were  for  graduates  only.  The  total  number  of 
semester  hours  represented  by  the  88  courses  at  Illinois  was  about  273.  Each 
semester's  work  at  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  has  been  computed  as  a  separate 
course,  even  if  announced  in  the  catalogue  as  a  year  course  with  a  single 
number. 

In  the  announcements  of  the  department  of  chemistry  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  no  hint  Is  given  as  to  how  many  of  the  109  courses  are  given  In  alter- 
nate years  or  in  sequence,  or  how  many  of  them  have  not  been  given  at  all; 
nor  Is  it  quite  clear  how  far  the  different  courses  overlap.  The  announcements 
give  the  impression  of  a  symmetrical  development.  The  following  tabulation  of 
the  Instructional  staff  of  the  three  institutions  under  discussion  is  illuminating : 


Number  of  instructors. 


Vrohason 

AjBodate  professors. . 
Assistant  professors. , 

AsNdates 

instructors 

Asdstaots 

Graduate  assistants. . 
Leetoms 


Iowa  State 
College. 


2 

5 


10 


University 
of  Illinois. 


6 
.... 

3 

8 

19 

19 


University 

of 
Wisconsin. 


6 
2 
6 


13 
21 
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It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  a  staff  of  2  professors,  1  of  whom  Is  on 
leave  of  absence,  5  associate  professors,  1  of  whom  is  on  leave  of  absence,  7  in- 
structors, and  10  assistants,  of  whom  some  are  graduate  students  in  the  tlepart- 
ment,  can  not  give  every  year  109  courses,  involving  more  than  820  semester 
hours.  Any  endeavor  to  give  a  large  proportion  of  these  courses  every  year 
would  certainly  lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  grade  of  instruction  through  over- 
loading of  instructors. 

MODERN  LANQUAQES. 

The  department  of  modem  languages  offers  instruction  in  French,  German, 
and  Spanish,  aiming  at  "  the  selection  of  material  to  be  used  in  the  study  of 
languages,  so  that  they  will  be  helpful  to  the  student  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
technical  subjects  which  make  up  the  main  body  of  his  work.**  In  French 
8  courses  are  offered,  with  a  total  of  28  semester  hours,  or  if  alternatives  in 
advanced  French  prose  be  considered,  29  hours.  Of  this,  8  or  10  hours  con- 
stitute work  in  elementary  French,  of  which  6  hours  are  devoted  to  scientific 
French,  with  "selected  readings  in  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineral- 
ogy." The  purpose  in  giving  6  or  12  hours  in  advanced  French  prose,  as  an- 
nounced above,  is  not  quite  clear,  however.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  few 
high  schools  in  the  Middle  West  enable  students  to  secure  enough  hours  in 
that  subject  for  admission,  so  that  they  could  take  advanced  French  in  their 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Courses  in  Spanish,  which  are  now  considered 
important  for  engineers,  number  4,  with  a  total  of  16  hours,  of  which  6  or  10 
belong  to  elementary  Spanish. 

In  Oerman  20  different  courses  are  announced,  covering  a  maximum  credit 
of  62  semester  hours,  of  which  10  hours  are  in  elementary  courses  for  begin- 
ners and  6  for  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high-school  German.  One 
course  is  for  students  in  botany,  bacteriology,  chemistry,  etc.,  6  hours  for  the 
year;  another  having  the  same  prerequisites  and  the  same  credit  value  is 
made  up  of  "readings**  in  physics  (such  topics  as  sound,  heat,  light,  and 
electricity),  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  A  third  is  given  in  advanced 
German  prose,  a  fourth  in  Goethe's  "  Faust,**  and  a  German  "  seminar  "  Is  de- 
voted to  some  phases  of  Goethe's  work.  When  comxmred  with  the  modest 
offerings  in  Spanish  and  in  French,  the  offerings  in  German  appear  some- 
what excessive,  especially  when  it  Is  stated  that  only  5  students  from  home 
economics  and  industrial  science  constitute  one  of  these  advanced  classes.  In 
this  connection  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Iowa  State  College  offers  a  total  of 
62  semester  hours  in  G^man  as  a  service  department,  and  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  offers  88  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  courses  for  graduate  students 
only,  but  including  a  considerable  number  of  advanced  undergraduate  courses 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  strictly  graduate  work.  The  latter  includes 
also  courses  which  are  given  in  alternate  years,  of  which  in  1914-15  there 
were  6  hours.  These  figures,  of  course,  have  little  to  do  with  the  total  number 
of  students  registered  or  the  number  of  instructors  required.  Quite  i>ossibly 
the  number  of  such  students  in  the  courses  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  is  already  greater  at  the  State  college  than  at  the  State  university, 
but  in  these  cases  the  larger  number  of  students  would  be  taking  their  work  in 
sections  of  a  single  course  instead  of  courses  of  different  grades  or  different 
content. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

The  department  of  mathematics  is  one  of  the  large  service  departments,  and 
has  a  departmental  staff,  perhaps  the  largest  In  the  State.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  80  per  cent  of  all  the  students  in  Iowa  State  college  pnrsue  some 
course  or  courses  in  mathematics.  In  its  capacity  as  a  service  department,  it 
must  offer  more  advanced  courses  than  the  department  of  English  in  order  to 
support  the  advanced  technical  courses  in  physics  and  engineering.  A  stu- 
dent, however,  may  major  in  mathematics  in  the  course  in  industrial  science, 
and  in  that  case  he  takes  a  total  of  96  to  41  hours  in  the  department.  The 
department  announces  13  courses  for  undergraduates,  19  for  undergraduates 
and  graduates,  and  5  for  graduates  only.  The  announcement  of  25  of  these 
courses  follows  this  note:  "Mathematics  48,  or  any  subject  following  48  al- 
though taught  regularly  but  once  in  two  years,  will  be  given  at  any  time  when 
there  is  sufficient  demand  to  Justify  the  formation  of  a  class  " ;  11  of  the  25 
were  not  offered  in  1915-16. 

The  courses  thus  developed  in  the  department  of  mathematics  include,  first, 
the  usual  required  work  in  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  and 
calculus,  and  then  a  diversified  group  of  advanced  courses  comparable  with 
those  offered  by  any  department  of  mathematics  in  a  liberal  arts  college; 
advanced  integral  calculus,  theory  of  the  functions  of  a  complex  variable, 
projective  geometry,  infinite  series,  vector  analysis.  Special  courses  for  the 
assistance  of  engineers  are  higher  mathematics  for  electrical  engineers,  3 
hours;  advanced  dynamics,  6  hours;  differential  equations  of  mathematical 
physics,  3  hours ;  and  an  introduction  to  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  3  or  4  hours.  A  course  of  questionable  propriety  in  this  in- 
stitution Is  ''Mathematics  as  applied  to  social  and  economic  problems,  prob- 
ability, finite  differences,  adjustment  and  use  of  mortality  tables,  annuities, 
life  insurance  and  investments,  and  such  other  subjects  as  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  taking  the  subject.'*  In  this  connection  it  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  offerings  in  the  department  of  mathematics  are  more  extensive 
and  specialized  than  those  to  be  found  in  such  great  engineering  schools  as 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  and  in  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  which 
gives  not  only  the  usual  undergraduate  curricula  in  civil,  electrical,  and  me- 
chanical engineering,  but  offers  graduate  curricula  leading  to  master's  and 
doctor's  degrees  in  engineering  and  science.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  offerings  of  this  department  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  college,  even  when  the  advanced  work  is  given  due  weight.  With  a  staff 
so  large  as  this  department  has,  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  members 
to  continue  productive  study  even  though  they  do  not  offer  a  great  variety  of 
advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  mathematical  specialties.  The  fact  that 
these  advanced  courses  are  elected  by  but  few  students,  or  that  some  of  them 
are  given  only  in  alternate  years,  does  not  affect  the  principle  involved. 

PHYSICS. 

An  illustration  of  what  looks  like  a  tendency  to  announce  a  group  of  gradu- 
ate courses  in  advance  of  any  large  demonstrated  demand  is  found  in  the 
department  of  physics,  in  which  a  student  in  the  division  of  industrial  science 
may  also  major.  Without  discussing  the  announcement  of  several  courses  with 
substantially  the  same  content,  though  with  varying  credit,  for  example,  "  617. 
Pliysical  Laboratory.    Credit  2,"  and  "  615.    Physical  Laboratory.    Similar  to 
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617.    Credit  1,"  attention  is  called  to  the  following  annoancement  of  eight 
courses : 

850.  Thesis. 

1041.  Theory  of  heat 

1042.  Wave  motion  and  sound. 

1043.  Theory  of  light. 

1044.  Theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

1045.  Research. 

1046.  Research. 

1047.  Physics  seminar. 

The  amount  of  laboratory  work  and  the  number  of  recitations  in  studies 

1041  and  1047  to  be  arranged. 

Here  it  should  be  pointed  out  again  that  the  State  does  not  need  two  research 

laboratories  of  physics,  unless  they  are  so  definitely  differentiated  that  the 

enormously  expensive  apparatus  for  the  best  results  in  physical  investigation 

need  not  be  duplicated  In  any  considerable  measure. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  department  of  zoology  is  an  interesting  and  significant  example  of  a  real 
service  department,  which  in  its  announcements  holds  close  to  the  purposes  of 
a  service  department  at  the  same  time  including  a  wide  range  of  courses  which 
buttress  the  major  interests  of  agriculture  and  home  economics.  It  offers  20 
courses  for  undergraduates,  10  for  undergraduates  and  graduates,  and  1  for 
graduates  only;  14  of  these  are  really  courses  in  entomology,  which  in  &ome 
institutions  is  constituted  as  a  separate  department  Students  who  wish  to  make 
zoology  their  major  in  the  curriculum  in  industrial  science  have  opportunity 
to  specialize  within  this  major  in  morphology,  embryology,  physiology,  and 
entomology.  The  department  might  very  well  be  encouraged  to  expand  its 
courses  in  entomology,  for  example,  "  42-43.  Research  in  entomology,"  giving  a 
total  of  eight  semester  hours,  into  a  graduate  course  proper,  so  closely  is  the 
work  of  entomology,  and  more  particularly  economic  entomology,  connected 
with  the  problems  of  a  college  of  agriculture.  The  increasing  importance  of 
entomology  as  a  field  of  scientific  investigation  and  expert  administration  in 
the  State  may  lead  to  the  appointment  of  a  State  entomologist  or  to  an  ento- 
mological survey.  The  center  of  operations  of  such  an  ofllce  ought  to  be  the 
State  college.  Just  as  the  advanced  and  research  work  in  geology  should  be 
placed  at  the  State  university,  the  advanced  and  research  work  in  entomology 
should  be  developed  at  the  State  college,  with  prompt  interchange  of  students 
and  younger  members  of  the  faculty  who  develop  talents  in  one  direction  or 
the  other. 

The  one  course  for  graduates  only  announced  by  the  department,  "  Neurology, 
the  comparative  morphology  and  vertebrate  nervous  system,  especially  the 
pliyslcal  anatomy,  of  the  human  brain,"  does  not  belong  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  State  college  and  clearly  parallels  a  course  or  courses  given  in  the  State 
university  in  comparative  neurology,  both  in  the  nonprofessional  courses  and 
in  the  college  of  medicine.  This  development  of  a  graduate  course  at  the  State 
college  probably  represents  the  individual  preference  and  strength  of  a  pro- 
fessor, rather  than  a  judiciously  determined  need  of  the  department  or  the 
college. 
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EXTENSION  WORK. 


AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

From  the  earliest  days  members  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Iowa  have 
given  lectures  and  courses  of  lectures  in  various  parts  of  the  State  on  the 
subject  matter  in  which  they  are  specialists.  This  type  of  extension  work, 
representing  a  number  of  the  departments  of  instruction,  is  still  continued,  but 
without  an  organized  plan. 

The  present  extension  enterprise  of  the  university  is  known  as  the  exten- 
sion division.  It  is  of  about  two  years*  standing.  The  first  year  the  appro- 
priation for  this  work  by  the  State  was  $15,000  and  for  the  year  1915-16  it  is 
$17,000.  The  appropriation  act  specifically  mentions  *' University  extension 
work,"  but  does  not  define  it 

The  extension  enterprise  is  not  an  organic  part  of  the  university  in  the 
sense  of  representing  the  different  departments  of  research  and  instruction. 
It  is  organized  separately,  the  responsible  ofilcer  is  toown  as  the  director,  and 
he  does  not  have  a  seat  in  the  university  faculty.  The  organization  calls  for 
eight  in  the  staff  for  the  current  year,  although  two  places  are  for  the  present 
unfilled  and  three  of  the  persons  give  only  part  time.  The  salary  budget  for 
the  year  is  $12,940. 

The  extension  division  reports  directly  to.  the  president  of  the  university. 
Its  relations  with  the  departments  of  the  institution  are  purely  advisory  so  far 
as  the  extension  division  is  concerned,  and  the  cooperation  is  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  university  staff.  Some  members  of  the  division 
have  given  instruction  to  university  students  during  the  year.  No  fees  or  com- 
pensation for  services  are  given  to  any  members  of  the  university  staff  when 
they  are  absent  on  extension  business,  but  their  expenses  are  paid  from  the 
extension  fund.  The  regular  departments  or  enterprises  of  the  university  re- 
ceive no  allotment  of  funds  from  the  extension  division  with  the  single  excep- 
tion that  an  annual  appropriation  of  $800  is  at  present  set  aside  to  meet  the  pay 
roll  of  the  Lakeside  Laboratory,  on  Lake  Okobji,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  This  laboratory  has  been  in  existence  a  number  of  years  as  a  specialized 
study  center  for  extension  work  in  botany  and  related  subjects.  This  allotment 
of  $800  does  not  cover  all  the  expense  of  the  laboratory. 

The  special  staff  for  the  extension  division,  aside  from  the  director,  is  a 
specialist  in  business  administration,  one  in  educational  service,  one  in  debat- 
ing and  public  speaking,  one  in  accounting,  one  in  social  service,  and  one  in 
social  welfare.  Most  of  these  persons  bear  the  title  of  instructor.  The  division 
is  organized  into  bureaus,  which  are  essentially  projects  or  departments  of  work 
rather  than  s^arate  secondary  organizations.  The  general  purpose  of  the  ex- 
tension division  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  people  of  the  State,  particularly  to 
mnnicipalities  and  to  business  interests  in  them,  in  the  way  of  making  surveys, 
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giving  advice,  and  in  the  holding  of  meettnga  and  conventions.    The  enterpriaea 
or  projects  are  as  follows: 

Manicipal  information; 

Social  welfare; 

Child  welfare; 

Educational  service; 

Business  administration; 

Accounting  for  retailers; 

Debating  and  public  speaking; 

Lectures; 

Training  camp  for  camp-fire  guardians. 

Correspondence  courses  for  college  credit  are  in  contemplation,  but  are  not 
yet  definitely  organized* 

Aside  from  the  staff  of  the  extension  division  itself,  about  two  dosen  members 
of  the  university  staff  have  gone  into  the  field  by  arrangement  with  the  divi- 
sion. The  extension  division  feels  Itself  at  liberty  to  call  on  others,  when 
occasion  may  arise,  for  their  services.  None  of  the  officers  is  under  obligation 
to  partake,  but  the  director  reiMrts  the  best  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  university  membership.  This  cooperation  may  be  in  the  nature  of  lec- 
tures or  the  conducting  of  more  or  less  definite  convention  work,  the  making  of 
special  studies  in  localities,  or  undertaking  research  surveys. 

The  object  of  the  work  of  municipal  information  ia  to  collect  and  to  dissemi- 
nate facts  on  the  many  phases  of  city,  town,  and  village  life  in  Iowa.  The 
division  meets  the  inquiries  of  municipal  officers,  voluntary  organizations,  com- 
mercial clubs,  and  individuals,  with  information  on  such  problems  as  municipal 
government  and  administration,  public  utilities,  town  and  city  planning,  adver- 
tising, business  organization  and  methods,  street  improvement,  transportation, 
public  service  rates,  sewage,  sanitation,  and  municipal  accounting. 

The  project  known  as  business  administration  is  distinct  from  the  above, 
inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  retail  merchants  rather  than  with  municipalities  or 
those  representing  municipal  problems.  The  service  is  rendered  directly  to 
retailers  and  also  to  organizations  of  retailers  who  desire  to  be  advised  as  to 
the  best  method  of  procedure  to  enable  them  to  assist  themselves  in  their 
business  administration  and  in  methods  of  cost  accounting. 

The  bureau  or  project  of  accounting  for  retailers  concerns  itself  chiefly  with 
the  installation  of  definite  accounting  systems  in  the  stores  or  establishments. 
It  is  reported  that  several  of  the  large  firms  In  the  State  have  taken  'advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  secure  advice  as  to  better  ways  of  keeping  accounts. 

The  above  descriptions  of  the  bureaus  or  divisions  of  the  work  are  sufficient 
to  explain  the  general  character  of  the  other  enterprises.  These  enterprises 
operate  largely  through  organizations  of  various  kinds  in  the  towns  and  cities 
and  are  likely  to  result  in  conventions  and  in  some  cases  in  the  publication  of  a 
bulletin  setting  forth  the  best  experience  on  a  given  subject  of  inquiry.  As 
illustrations  of  the  kinds  of  meetings  and  conventions  that  have  been  held,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned :  Winter  short  course  in  merchandising,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sioux  City  Commercial  Club ;  part  of  the  program  at  Dubuque 
of  the  Iowa  State  Retail  Merchants*  Association  and  short  course  In  retailing; 
short  course  in  Burlington  in  retail  merchandising ;  conference  at  Iowa  City  on 
supervision  for  city  superintendents,  county  superintendents,  high-school  prin- 
cipals, grade  principals,  and  other  supervisors;  conference  of  commercial  club 
secretaries  at  Iowa  City;  conference  of  Iowa  Latin  teachers  at  Iowa  City;  an 
annual  day  at  Iowa  City ;  a  municipal  lighting  day  at  Iowa  City ;  cooperation 
in  the  extension  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  courses  in  the  localities.  If  the  local  organiza- 
tion under  which  the  meetings  are  held  has  finances  sufficient,  it  may  pay  all 
necessary   traveling   expenses.     The   extension  division   carries   the   expense 
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necessary  to  organize  tbe  programs  In  case  of  such  meetings  as  business  insti- 
tutes, short  courses,  and  the  like.  About  260  meetings  have  been  held  during 
the  past  year. 

An  important  part  of  the  extension  enterprise  is  represented  in  the  loan 
collection  of  lantern  slides.  There  are  several  hundred  of  these  slides,  which 
are  loaned  to  high  schools.  The  schools  are  not  charged  for  use  of  the  slides, 
the  teacher  or  the  schools  paying  only  the  express  charges  both  ways  and  being 
responsible  for  broken  slides.  These  slides  r^resent  objects  and  methods  in 
the  teaching  of  botany,  geography,  physical  geography,  German,  Oreek  history, 
Lattn. 

The  extension  dlTlsion  has  issued  12  bulletins  as  follows :  No.  1,  "  Street 
Lighting."  by  A.  H.  Ford ;  No.  2,  "  Rate  Making  for  Public  Utilities,"  by  Wm.  G. 
Raymond ;  Na  8,  "  Bngineering  as  a  Profession,"  by  Wm.  G.  Raymond ;  No.  4, 
"  Store  Lighting,"  by  Arthur  H.  Ford ;  No.  6,  "  Economy  of  Time  in  Arithmetic," 
by  Walter  A.  Jessup ;  No.  6,  "  Vocational  Guidance  in  High  Schools,"  by  Ervin 
ESugene  Lewis ;  No.  7,  "  Ninth  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Iowa  High  School 
Debating  League,"  edited  by  O.  B.  Klingaman ;  No.  8,  "  Water  Works  Statistics 
of  Thirty-eight  Cities  of  Iowa,  with  the  Meter  Rates  of  Seventy  Cities,"  by 
John  H.  Dunlap ;  No.  9,  "  Work,  Wages,  and  Schooling  of  Eight  Hundred  Iowa 
Boys  in  Relation  to  the  Problems  of  Vocational  Guidance,"  by  Ervin  E.  Lewis ; 
No.  10,  ••  Principles  of  Advertising,"  by  Philip  J.  Sodergren ;  No.  11,  "  Hygienic 
Conditions  in  Iowa  Schools,"  by  Irving  Kinj?;  No.  12,  "  Tenth  Annual  Aimounce- 
ment  of  the  Iowa  High  School  Debating  League,"  edited  by  O.  E.  Klingaman. 

AT  THE  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  OP  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC 

ARTS, 

At  Ames,  extension  work  has  assumed  very  large  proportions,  because  it  is 
founded  on  acts  of  the  legislature  of  nearly  10  years*  standing,  because  it 
receives  the  benefits  of  the  Smith-Lever  fund  appropriated  by  Congress,  and 
In  part  because  of  the  character  and  intention  of  agricultural-college  work  in 
geoersL  Two  separate  lines  of  extension  enterprise  issue  from  the  institution, 
each  under  its  distinct  and  separate  organization.  One  is  extension  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  and  the  other  in  engineering. 

1.  AQRICULTURB  AND  HOMB  ECONOMICS. 

The  extension  of  the  results  of  experiment-station  work,  as  well  as  of  the 
teaching,  is  an  enterprise  of  many  years*  operation.  The  legislature  of  1906 
authorized  or  defined  the  extension  work,  and  the  following  year  the  statute 
was  modified.  In  the  former  year  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
work  and  in  the  latter  year  the  sum  was  $27,000.  The  general  purpose  of  the 
work  as  defined  by  the  law  and  as  practiced  by  the  college  is  to  extend  to  the 
people  of  the  State  the  knowledge  that  is  gained  by  the  Institution  in  its 
experimental  and  research  work,  and  to  make  its  teaching  staff  and  organiza- 
tion of  use  to  its  constituency  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Tests  are  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  demonstrations  are  held,  and  instruction  is 
£^ven  in  corn  Judging  and  stock  judging  at  the  agricultural  fairs,  institutes,  and 
clubs;  farm  bureau  organizations  are  maintained;  general  application  of  the 
knowledge  and  advice  accumulated  at  the  institution  is  made  to  the  farms 
and  homes  of  the  Stata 

The  agricultural  extension  is  organized  in  a  separate  department,  reporting 
directly  to  the  president  through  its  director.    The  director  of  extension  has 
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charge  of  the  administration  and  organization  of  the  various  lines  of  extension 
woric,  receives  reports  from  all  members  of  the  extension  stafC,  and  is  himself 
part  of  the  time  in  the  field.  There  is  a  secretary  of  agricultural  extension  who 
does  no  field  work,  but  has  charge  of  the  office  force  and  makes  the  spealdng, 
demonstration,  and  organization  dates  for  the  members  of  the  extension  depart- 
ment Comprised  in  the  staff  of  the  department  is  a  State  leader  of  county 
agents,  a  State  leader  of  boys'  and  girls*  club  work,  a  supervisor  of  correspond- 
ence courses,  a  State  leader  of  dairy  farming  extenslout  a  State  leader  of 
creamery  extension  work,  together  with  such  helpers  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  teachers  giving  the  subject  matter  work  throughout  the  State  are  mem- 
bers of  the  various  college  departments,  receiving  their  instructions  as  to  scien- 
tific data  from  the  head  of  the  d^mrtment,  but  being  under  the  administration 
of  the  extension  director  so  far  as  appointments,  dates,  traveling,  and  salaries 
are  concerned.  Conferences  between  the  various  subject-matter  departments  in 
the  college  and  the  director  or  staff  of  the  extension  department  tend  to  solidify 
the  work  and  to  bring  all  forces  into  close  cooperation.  The  total  extension 
staff,  comprising  the  officers  of  the  extension  department  and  the  extension 
teachers  in  the  different  departments  or  divisions  of  the  college,  numbers  more 
than  50  persons.  The  subjects  represented  are  animal  and  poultry  husbandry, 
farm  crops  and  soils,  horticulture,  veterinary  medicine,  agricultural  engineering, 
agricultural  education,  rural  sociology,  home  economics. 

Cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  is  und^  the 
general  oversight  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  The  allotments  of  funds,  by  projects,  for  co- 
operative agricultural  extension  work  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16  in  all  the  States 
are  published  in  the  Weekly  News  Letters  of  the  United  states  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  November,  1915.  The  allotments  for  Iowa  are  as  follows,  arising 
from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds: 

Total,  $229,878 ;  administration,  $19,058 ;  publications,  $71,974 ;  county  agents* 
$47,210 ;  home  demonstration,  $30,000 ;  movable  schools,  $40,643 ;  boys'  club  work, 
$13,482 ;  live  stock,  $14,483 ;  poultry,  $2,250 ;  dairying,  $8,180 ;  agronomy,  $11,875; 
horticulture,  $3,000 ;  agricultural  engineering,  $3,675 ;  farm  management,  $3,650 ; 
rural  organization,  $1,600;  other  projects,  $22,798. 

The  projects  of  the  agricultural  extension  department  at  Ames  as  planned  for 
the  year  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916,  are  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Administration. 

No.  1-A.  Printing  and  distribution  of  publications. 

No.  2.  County  agent  work. 

No.  3.  Home  economics  or  home  demonstration  work. 

No.  4.  Movable  schools. 

No.  5.  Boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

No.  6.  Pomology  demonstration  work. 

No,  7,  Truck  crops  demonstration  work. 

No.  8.  Farm  crops  demonstration  work. 

No.  9.  Prevention  of  animal  diseases. 

No.  10.  Dairy  farming  extension  work. 

No.  11.  Creamery  extension  work. 

No.  12.  Farm  management  demonstration  work. 

No.  13.  Animal  husbandry  demonstration  work. 

No.  14,  Poultry  demonstration  work. 

No.  15.  Farm  crops  and  soils  demonstration  work. 

No.  16.  Agriculture  in  schools. 

No.  17.  Landscape  gardening  demonstration  work. 

No.  18.  Correspondence  courses. 

No.  19.  Agricultural  engineering  extension  work. 

No.  20.  Bural  social  welfare. 
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2.  BNOINEBRINO  EXTENSION. 

The  extension  enterprise  in  engineering  at  the  Iowa  State  College  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  other  extension  work  of  the  institution,  being  organized 
under  its  own  directing  officer,  who  is  responsible  to  the  president  of  the  insti- 
tution. This  is  entirely  a  college  enterprise,  being  supported  by  appropria- 
tions that  are  made  to  the  institution  by  the  State  and  receiving  none  of  the 
Smith-Lever  fund.  The  sum  of  $25,000  is  used  annually  in  the  work.  The 
r^ular  staff  comprises  8  persons,  together  with  more  than  20  local  instructors 
who  live  at  various  points  in  the  State.  Aside  from  these  are  professors  and 
associate  professors  in  the  college  department  of  engineering  who  are  engaged 
in  extension  enterprises.  The  engineering  extension  is  coordinate  with  the 
agricultural  extension  and  has  much  the  same  kind  of  organization,  although 
dealing  with  a  different  line  of  problems.  The  engineering  matters  that  relate 
particularly  to  the  agricultural  occupations  are  handled  by  the  department  of 
agricultural  extension,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  professional  or  are  not  taught 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  industrial  classes. 

The  purpose  of  the  engineering  extension  is  to  aid  and  instruct  engineers, 
mechanics,  supervisors  of  industrial  concerns,  and  to  be  of  service  to  munici- 
palities desiring  engineering  advice. 

The  engineering  extension  is  now  projected  into  nine  fields  or  lines  of  work, 
as  follows: 

1.  The  two-year  vocational  course  at  the  college  at  Ames,  for  electricians, 
stationary  engineers,  mechanical  draftsmen,  and  building  superintendents.  It 
is  the  purpose  in  this  division  to  prepare  the  student  definitely  for  the  indus- 
tries rather  than  to  give  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school  or  manual-training 
coursa  In  this  two-year  work  6  men  enrolled  in  1913;  41  enrolled  in  1914;  in 
the  fall  of  1915  about  45  men  entered.  A  certificate  is  given  for  this  course, 
three  being  awarded  in  June,  1915. 

2.  Correspondence  and  class  study,  at  points  outside  the  college.  About  600 
correspondents  and  class  students  in  courses  requiring  from  three  months  to  two 
years  for  completion  had  l)een  enrolled  up  to  July,  1915.  Industrial  courses 
have  been  established  in  a  number  of  the  cities  of  the  State,  and  the  depart- 
ment has  assisted  in  promoting  and  teaching  Industrial  classes  in  other  places. 
It  has  organized  factory  schools,  courses  for  engineers  and  shopmen,  and 
ccrarses  about  the  State  in  shop  drawing,  sheet-metal  drawing,  carpenter's 
drawing,  cement  products,  and  carpenter's  arithmetic.  Correspondence  stu- 
dents are  also  accepted  under  certain  conditions.  All  these  courses  are  held 
in  connection  with  an  organization  in  the  locality  that  is  able  to  take  care  of 
the  arrangements  and  to  finance  the  enterprise. 

3.  Lecture  work  on  technical  and  industrial  subjects  before  conventions,  labor 
unions,  engineering  societies,  schools,  and  other  bodies.  About  82  such  lectures 
already  have  been  given,  practically  all  of  them  by  members  of  the  extension 
staff. 

4.  Short  courses  for  tradesmen  were  begun  In  1913-14  by  the  holding  of  a 
course  for  painters,  an  enterprise  that  was  continued  the  following  year  and 
which  is  now  a  permanent  feature  of  the  engineering  extension  work  required 
by  the  master  painters*  association.  Courses  are  also  held  for  telephone  opera- 
tors, for  telephone  plant  men,  and  for  plumbers,  steam  fitters,  Janitors,  and 
firemen. 

5-  The  publication  of  bulletins  In  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion department,  four  of  which  have  now  been  issued  on  manual  training  for 
rural  schools.    Technical  bulletins  have  been  published  on  street  lighting,  street 
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oiling,   garbage  disposal,   automobile  topics,   and   also  one  giving  a   list  of 
practical  books. 

6.  Automobile  institutes  were  held  in  27  towns  in  the  State  in  1914,  said 
to  be  the  first  woric  of  its  kind  in  the  Union. 

7.  Manual  training  for  rural  school  teachers  under  a  regular  Instructor,  and 
In  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  extension  department  This  work  is  cor- 
related with  the  lines  discussed  in  the  bulletins  on  manual  training. 

8.  A  technical  service  bureau  has  been  organized  to  give  aid  to  municipali- 
ties on  the  various  subjects  about  which  they  inquire  or  on  developments  that 
they  may  be  considering.  This  service  is  rendered  mostly  by  means  of  talks 
by  practical  men  before  representative  bodies  or  organizations  in  the  various 
municipalities.  These  talks  or  demonstrations  have  covered  the  subjects  of 
roads  and  pavements,  electric  lighting,  sewers  and  sewage  disposal,  water  sup- 
ply, and  refuse  collection  and  disposaL 

9.  Moving-picture  filmjsi.  A  set  of  ten  moving-picture  films  has  been  used 
the  present  year  in  the  schools  for  educational  purposes,  showing  the  methods 
in  use  in  various  industrial  occupations  and  establishments,  together  with 
suggestions  for  their  improvement.  The  success  of  this  service  has  warranted 
larger  appropriations,  and  it  is  now  being  considerably  extended. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  commission,  class  work  was  being  conducted 
in  14  cities  and  towns  In  the  State,  with  a  total  of  409  registrations.  These 
classes  continue  throughout  the  winter.  Students  taking  work  by  correspond- 
ence alone  numbered  15.  In  the  classes  meeting  in  the  different  centers  for 
manual  training,  the  attendance  of  teachers  is  17  to  25.  Glasses  meet  every 
Saturday. 

AT  THB  IOWA  STATB  TBACHBRS  COLLEQB. 

The  extension  enterprise  issuing  from  the  State  Teachers  College  is  definitely 
and  concretely  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  previous  training  of 
teachers.  Study  centers  are  organized  in  the  localities,  usually  in  a  high-school 
building,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
These  meetings  are  held  on  Saturdays,  and  comprise  sessions  in  forenoon  and 
afternoon  combined  of  about  four  hours.  The  study  center  may  continue  its 
meetings  on  some  of  the  Saturdays  throughout  the  entire  school  year. 

The  extension  effort  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  is  two  years  old, 
having  started  in  December,  1913.  In  the  years  1913-14  and  1914-15  the  work 
was  supported  entirely  by  counties  or  localities.  The  State  has  now  made 
an  appropriation  of  $19,750  to  cover  both  the  per  diem  or  salary  of  the  in- 
structors and  the  expenses. 

The  organization  at  Cedar  Falls  is  Iroown  as  the  extension  department  of  tbe 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  under  the  directorship  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  who  reports  directly  to  the  president  of  the  college.  There 
is  an  assistant  director.  The  heads  of  the  subject-matter  departments  in  the 
college  are  called  on  for  this  Saturday  work  in  the  outside  localities.  Aside 
from  this,  local  teachers  specially  well  qualified  are  secured,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  of  the  commission  39  of  these  outside  teachers  were  under  employ- 
ment City  superintendents  and  other  persons  who  are  specialists  in  certain 
subject  matter  are  drafted  Into  the  work. 

The  study  centers  in  the  localities  are  of  different  grades  and  degrees  of 
efiiciency.  Some  of  them  are  at  first  in  the  nature  of  demonstration  centers,  to 
explain  to  the  teachers  the  Importance  of  the  work  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly adding  to  their  professional  preparation.    In  94  of  the  99  courses,  study 
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center  work  has  been  undertaken.  In  some  cases  there  Is  only  one  study  center 
in  the  county,  particularly  when  there  is  one  important  railroad  point  where 
the  teachers  may  easily  assemble  from  parts  of  the  county.  In  other  counties 
there  may  be  as  many  as  four  centers.  Bach  center  holds  from  2  to  10  meet- 
ings In  each  year,  averaging  about  5.  The  number  of  teachers  enrolled  in  these 
study  centers  to  Noyember  1,  1915,  was  5,051. 

Aside  from  these  county  centers,  an  Intensive  type  of  work  is  conducted  on 
what  is  called  the  district-center  plan.  These  represent  smaller  units,  some- 
times four  or  five  in  a  county.  The  work  is  carried  farther  and  in  greater  de- 
tail and  if  possible  made  more  applicable  to  local  conditions  than  in  the  county 
study  centers.  In  8  or  10  counties  these  district  study  centers  are  now  or- 
ganized. These  district  study  centers  are  administered  in  the  same  way  as 
the  county  study  centers,  and  with  the  same  type  of  local  organization ;  they 
differ  in  their  more  intensive  teaching. 

The  subject  matter  in  the  study  centers  of  both  kinds  comprises  the  usual 
subjects  in  the  school  curriculum.  Now  that  the  law  requires  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  schools,  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  for  instruction  in  these  subjects  is  naturally  strong. 

Inasmuch  as  the  extension  work  issuing  from  the  State  Teachers  College 
is  designed  only  for  teachers  and  to  aid  them  directly  in  their  school  work, 
there  is  no  conflict  or  duplication  with  other  extension  work  in  the  State.  At 
the  State  teachers  instittutes  and  other  meetings,  members  of  the  extension 
stafF  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  may  give  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  that  Institution  also  organlzerf 
boys'  and  girls'  dubs  and  prosecutes  other  work  that  may  have  more  or  less 
direct  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools;  but  that  enterprise  Is  not  de- 
signed for  professional  work  with  teachers,  and  therefore  the  two  enterprises 
proceed  along  their  independent  lines. 

Under  certain  conditions,  the  teachers  attending  a  study  center  may  receive 
credit  of  one-half  to  one  point  in  the  State  teachers  college.  The  attendance 
on  these  study  centers  \b  not  obligatory  on  the  part  of  any  teacher,  but  in 
practice  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  attend.  It  naturally  gives  them 
better  chances  for  promotion  and  Increases  their  efficiency  In  the  schools. 

Although  covering  practically  the  entire  State,  this  extension  work  is  really 
in  its  initial  or  formative  stage.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  very  shortly  It  will 
become  a  more  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  college,  employing  more  persons 
both  at  the  college  and  In  the  localities,  and  result  In  more  definite  credit  to 
teachers  who  enroll  as  students,  and  count  more  specifically  toward  the  securing 
or  the  renewing  of  the  teachers'  certificates.  Already  about  50  persons  In  the 
staff  of  the  college  are  cooperating  In  these  Saturday  extension  activities,  and 
about  an  equal  number  from  outside  are  also  taking  part  as  leaders,  teachers, 
or  organizers.  When  the  work  matures  and  assumes  Its  full  volume,  It  Is  prob- 
able that  other  days  than  Saturday  will  have  to  be  given  to  It,  and  this  may 
mean  either  a  shift  In  the  curriculum  of  the  college,  or  else  the  employment  of 
a  larger  staff  and  with  some  arrangement  whereby  this  staff  may  be  employed 
the  other  days  either  In  teaching  at  the  college  Itself  or  In  various  kinds  of 
follow-up  work  in  the  State.  The  extension  enterprise  can  not  then  be  carried 
as  extra  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  either  In  Justice  to  the  extension  or 
to  the  regular  teaching  in  the  institution.  The  burden  is  now  too  heavy  on  the 
regular  staff. 

If  this  enlarged  and  solidified  extension  enterprise  develops,  It  will  be  neces* 
sary  ta  have  some  other  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  school  system  Itself 
whereby  teachers  may  be  excused,  with  pay,  for  certain  days  or  periods  on 
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condition  that  they  enroll  and  take  part  In  a  study-center  or  similar  extension 
enterprise.  In  snch  an  eventnaUty,  which  seems  to  follow  logically  from  the 
situation,  a  large  piece  of  educational  organization  will  be  required. 

A  regular  system  of  college  credits  will  also  need  to  be  devised.  At  present 
the  conditions  for  receiving  credit  for  college  study  center  work  are:  (1) 
Thirty  hours  of  class  Instruction  for  a  whole  credit,. to  be  applied  on  the  120 
hours  required  for  graduation  from  the  college,  with  (2)  an  additional  90 
hours  of  home  work,  to  be  planned  and  assigned  by  the  instructor  in  charge 
of  the  study  center,  and  (8)  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  that  has 
been  covered.  One-half  credit  may  be  secured  for  half  of  the  above  work.  No 
teachers  are  enrolled  for  credit  unless  they  have  met  all  the  conditions  for 
college  entrance.  The  conditions  for  receiving  one-half  credit  in  didactics,  to 
apply  on  the  rural-teachers'  course  or  the  normal  course  in  teachers*  college 
in  the  district  study  center  work,  are  as  follows:  (1)  Attendance  on  a  dis- 
trict study  center  meeting  for  16  hours  of  Instruction;  (2)  presentation  of  one 
paper  on  some  subject  assigned  by  the  local  leader;  (8)  an  examination  on 
the  book  that  Is  used  as  a  text  in  the  district  study  center  course.  These  re- 
quirements and  privileges  suggest  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  credit 
system  If  the  professional  extension  work  with  the  teachers  should  grow  to 
meet  the  evident  needs  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

The  commission  commends  this  effort  to  provide  extension  teaching  to  aid 
the  teachers  of  the  State  and  recommends  that  larger  appropriations  be  made 
for  it  to  teachers'  college,  with  a  definite  State-wide  policy  which  shall  have 
organic  connection  with  the  school  system. 


APPENDIX  C. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 

Under  the  general  authorization  given  by  the  board  to  discuss  any  matters 
which  might,  in  its  Judgment,  bear  upon  the  welfare  of  the  three  State  insti- 
tutions, the  commission  takes  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  brief  observations, 
without  specific  recommendations,  on  the  housing  of  women  students.  The 
suggestions,  which  follow,  are  submitted  rather  as  a  sununary  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  best  current  practice  and  as  a  tentative  program  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  board  than  with  the  intention  of  criticizing  adversely  existing 
conditions. 

Those  in  control  of  colleges  and  universities  are  manifesting  a  growing  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  young  women  who  go  from  the  protection  and  care  of  their  homes 
into  coeducational  institutions.  To  leave  hundreds  of  young  girls  recently 
out  of  the  high  school,  who  are  separated  from  parental  Influences  for  the 
first  time,  absolutely  to  their  own  devices  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives  is  now 
commonly  regarded  as  a  questionable  practice.  To  Intrust  their  physical  well- 
being  to  uninterested  boarding-house  keei)ers  is  not  less  unwise.  The  girl 
entering  college  is  in  need  of  something  more  than  Intellectual  training,  suffi- 
cient housing,  and  adequate  food.  She  requires  social  guidance  and  assistance 
in  the  establishment  of  character  Ideals.  These  can  best  be  given  In  properly 
supervised  dormitories. 

The  commission  therefore  commends  the  efforts  of  the  State  board  of 
education  to  provide  dormitories  for  the  young  women  in  the  State  educational 
institutions.  There  are  now  excellent  dormitories  at  each  of  the  schools,  but 
all  three  need  additional  structures  for  the  accommodation  of  young  women. 
The  immediate  end  which  the  commission  believes  the  State  should  seek  to 
attain  in  the  institutional  housing  of  women  students  might  be  stated  as 
follows:  There  should  be  enough  room  so  that  the  freshmen  women  may  be 
cared  for,  with  10  per  cent  excess  room  for  the  accommodation  of  upper-class 
women.  All  first-year  women,  not  living  with  relatives  or  friends,  should  be 
required  to  live  in  the  dormitories.  The  surplus  accommodation  just  men- 
tioned permits  of  the  retention  in  the  dormitories  of  a  certain  number  of 
mature  students,  by  which  arrangement  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  house 
government  is  furthered. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  large  dormitories,  housing  from  100 
to  150  women,  directed  by  one  preceptress,  present  certain  social  disadvantages. 
Since  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  young  women  are  study  rooms  as  well  as 
sleeping  apartments,  the  grouping  of  large  numbers  of  students  together  in  one 
dormitory  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  insure  quiet.  No  matter 
what  is  decided  upon  as  the  best  exterior  effect,  it  Is  suggested  that  dormitory 
structures  should  have  an  interior  arrangement  in  which  the  maximum  accom- 
modation in  one  section  does  not  exceed  60.  Provision  should  be  made  in  each 
new  dormitory  constructed  for  evening  games  and  dancing  in  the  hour  of 
recreation  and  relaxation  immediately  after  supper. 

It  is  entirely  feasible  to  cook  for  all  the  women  students  of  the  institution  in 
one  adequately  equipped  kitchen,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  is  a  gain  in  the 
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conditions  of  social  Intercourse  If  the  number  dining  together  Is  restricted  to 
the  above-mentioned  maximum  of  60.  The  cafeteria  plan  of  feeding  students 
may  be  economicaL  The  commission  favors  the  table  of  a  welUadmlnlstered 
dormitory,  however,  as  more  nearly  approximating  family  conditions.  Par- 
ticularly as  a  boarding  place  for  women  students,  the  cafeteria  has  one  very 
objectionable  feature,  namely,  that  the  decision  as  to  the  amount  of  food  to  be 
purchased  is  left  to  the  customer.  Under  these  circumstances  women  students, 
out  of  caprice  or  because  of  the  desire  to  economize,  are  likely  to  underfeed 
themselves.  The  conmiission  thinks  that  an  advisory  relationship  between  the 
food-service  department  and  the  home-economics  department  should  be  estab- 
lished at 'each  institution  to  make  sure  that  the  food  shall  be  nourishing  and 
attractive  as  well  as  furnished  at  the  minimum  cost  to  the  institution  and  the 
student 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  systematic  inspection 
and  approval  of  the  lodging  quarters  maintained  at  each  Institution.  It  sug- 
gests that  the  dean  of  women  be  authorized  to  exercise  special  supervision  over 
the  housing  of  women  students  In  private  residences,  rooming  houses,  and 
sorority  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  institutional  dormitories.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  this  task  she  may  find  it  desirable  to  hold  weekly  advisory  meetings 
with  the  women  in  control  of  the  houses. 

The  question  of  rest  rooms  for  women  students  has  also  been  called  to  the 
commission's  attention.  Not  Infrequently  a  young  woman  must  secure  an  hour's 
relaxation  in  a  horizontal  posture  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  her  class  work. 
It  may  consume  too  much  time  if  she  goes  to  her  room,  and  the  fatigue  of 
going  and  returning  may  ofCset  the  benefit  gained.  Indeed,  if  she  reaches  her 
own  room  she  seldom  returns  until  the  next  day.  To  meet  these  conditions  the 
provision  of  rest  rooms  for  women  students,  especially  on  the  university  campus, 
is  advised. 


APPENDIX  D. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF 
JOURNALS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA. 

At  the  request  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education,  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  appointed  a  survey  commission  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  three  Stat^supported  Institutions  of 
hiither  education  In  the  State  of  Iowa.  Among  the  questions  suggested  for  the 
consideration  of  this  commission  is  that  of  the  extension  of  courses  in  journal* 
IsuL  In  order  to  facilitate  the  investigation  of  this  question,  the  survey  commis- 
sion desires  certain  facts  as  to  the  services  rendered  hitherto  by  the  Iowa 
collies  and  college  men  to  the  Journals  of  the  State.  The  survey  commission 
will,  therefore,  be  especially  grateful  to  you  for  information  regarding  two  or 
three  specific  matters  concerning  the  editorial  and  managerial  staff  of  your 
publication.  This,  of  course,  excludes  compositors  or  machine  men,  skilled 
laborers  In  binderies,  stenographers,  and  bookkeepers. 

1.  How  many  persons  are  employed  In  the  editorial  and  business  depart- 

ments? 

2.  How  many  of  these  are  college  men  or  women? 

8.  How  many  of  these  are  graduates  of  colleges  or  universities  In  the  State 
of  Iowa? 

4.  Is  there.  In  your  Judgment,  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  men  techni- 
cally trained  in  journalism  as  a  profession  comparable  with  the  profes- 
sion of  law  or  railroad  management? 
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APPENDIX  F. 

STUDENT  CLOCK  HOURS,  SALARIES*  EXPENDITURES. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

BOTANY. 


Instructon. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hoora. 


First 


Seoood 


-,  professor... 
-,  professor... 
-,  assistant  profi 
-,  assistant... 
-,  assistant... 
-,  assistant... 

Total 

Average 


13,600 

2,400 

1,600 

900 

900 

800 


168 

815 

85 

88 

151 

41 


202 

131 

83 

US 


9,100 
1,517 


748 
134 


leo 


Glasses. 

Students  in  class. 

lto6 

6tOl0 

11  to  20 

21  to  80 

81  to  40 

Number  of  classes: 

F*r?t  wnnfwtw 

12 
9 

6 
6 

4 

5 

4 

5 

Second  semester 

2 

CHEMISTBT.i 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

.  professor.. 

83,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,800 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

S600 

.  assistant  professor 

,  assistant 

900 

assistant  nrofessor... 

'  assistant  fona-half  time) 

iSOO 

—     -   AsaistAnt  nrofessor 

300 

.  instructor 

,  assistant r 

100 

.  instructor 

■  .  storekeener  • 

*700 

instructor . 

Total  (lU) 

,  instructor 

16,100 

,  instructor 

A  verase 

1.430 

—  f     w%* 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

81  to  40 

60  to  67 

80 

114 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

10 
12 

8 
6 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

Second  semester 

1 

1  Total  number  of  student  dock  hours,  first  semester,  1,968;  average,  178;  second  semester,  1,466;  aver* 
age,  130. 
>  Not  included  In  total. 
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EDUCATION. 


159 


Instnicton. 


-,d«an 

-fProlBBSor 

-,  assistant  professor 
-,  assistant  -proleaaor 
-,  associate  profeESor 
-,  lecturar  (\  time).. 
-fStenograpner^ 

Total  (5i) 

Average 


Salary. 


93,600 
2,500 
1.800 
1,600 
2,200 
500 
1900 


12,100 
2,300 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


142 
234 
152 
382 
132 
8 


1,050 
200 


Second 
semester. 


144 
160 

278 

378 

82 

6 


1,048 
200 


1  Not  included  In  total. 


MODEL  SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

S700 
600 
800 
80 
80 
80 
80 

180 

'f  teacher 

80 

j  tmcfaer « 

.  teacher 

80 

i  teacher .......  r  r .  -  - 

80 

,  teacher 

80 

Total 

2,820 

ENGLISH. 


Instructors. 


,  inofessor  and  dean . . . 

,  assistant  professor. . . 

• ,  assistant  professor. . . 

,  assistant  professor. . . 

,  assistant  professor. . . 

,  assistant  im>fe6Sor. . . 

■ ,  instructor 

,  instractor 

,  instructor 

•,  instructor 

,  instructor 

— ,  instructor 

,»  (one-fourth  time) . . . 

Theme  readers,  2  instructors 
OlBoe  assistant* 

Total  (14i) 

Average 


Salary. 


93,500 
1,900 
1,900 
1,900 
1,900 
1,900 
1,200 
1,300 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
300 
1,995 
^300 


22,395 
1,580 


Studentdock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


133 
401 
396 
370 
258 
355 
192 
345 
289 
197 
220 
248 
68 


3,472 
243 


Second 
semester. 


138 
397 
354 
386 
212 
275 
176 
329 
254 
193 
256 
310 
100 


3,380 
237 


Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

ol  to  65 

Number  of  classes: 

First  SKmester .............. 

1 

1 

3 
5 

17 
21 

24 
23 

12 
10 

3 
1 

1 

Seoond  semester 

3 

1  Head  of  department  of  English,  Iowa  City  high  school. 


s  Not  included  in  total. 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 


Instructors. 


-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant 

-,  assistant 

Total  (8) 

Average 


Student  clock  bom. 


Salary. 


I     First 
!  semester. 


Sl,6fi0 
900 
100 


2,600 
1,825 


212 
270 


482 
241 


Second 
semester. 


174 


4ao 

230 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

2itoao 

81  to  40 

41  to  50 

Number  of  classes : 

First  semester 

1 
2 

$ 
$ 

6 
2 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

Second  semester 

1 

GEOLOGY. 


Instructors. 


-,  professor 

-,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  graduate  student  (one-third  time) 

-,  graduate  student  (one-third  time) 

,  scholar  (one-flfth  time) 

Total  (8H) 

Average 


Salary. 


92,600 

2,100 

1,600 

500 

600 

150 


7,350 
1,000 


Student  clock  hours. 


Firet 
semester. 


231 
548 
353 
192 
163 
148 


1,635 

486 


Second 
semester. 


232 
647 
335 
235 
ISO 
84 


1,692 
501 


Classes. 

■ 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  80 

81  to  40 

41  to  50 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

2 
2 

4 
5 

2 

3 

2 
8 

4 
4 

1 

fiecond  semester   .  _  

2 

GERMAN. 


Instructors. 


-,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor. . 
-,  assistant  professor. . 
-,  assistant  professor. . 
-,  Etssistant  professor. . 

-,  instructor 

,  assistant  (4  months) 
-,  instructor... 

Total 

Average , 


Salary. 


$3,000 
1,650 
1,600 
1,650 
l,fi00 
1,200 
80 
1,200 


11,700 
1,671 


Student  clock  hours. 


Ftret 
semester. 


344 
375 
319 
488 
392 
468 


347 


Second 
semester. 


28S 
340 
325 
344 


400 


2,733 
390 


2,306 
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OERMAN— Continoed. 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

62  to  60 

Number  of  classes: 
Wrrt  iieiiieafter 

1 
3 

4 

9 
13 

13 
17 

10 
2 

1 

Second  semester 

1 

GREEK. 


- 

Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Instractors. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

,  professor  and  Uniyersity  editor 

$3,000 
400 
433 

77 
17 

151 

' ,  iniTtrnctor  1  (<ffl»-tMrd  timft) .... 

10 

^i  stenoerapber ' 

Total  (14) 

3,400 

04 
71 

167 

AveiBtse 

125 

Classes. 

Students  in  dass. 

ItoS 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

30  to  40 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

4 
4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

8e«oad  semester. 

1 

1  Also  manager  of  athletics,  $1,900. 
HISTORY. 


Instimctors. 


-,  assistant  professor  and  dean  of  women  (one-foorth  time) . .. 

-,  proJEessor  and  dean 

-,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-  (ooe-f oar tn  time ) 

-,  assistant  (read  notebooks)  (one-fourth  Ume) 

-,  awteftant  (read  notebooks)  (one-fourth  time) 

-,  instractcr 


Total  (5). 
Ayerage. 


Salary. 


$3,500 

2,100 

2,000 

300 

500 

200 

1,200 


9,800 
1,960 


Student  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


40 

77 

154 

206 

15 


724 


1,216 
251 


Second 
semester. 


34 

87 

172 

185 

52 


687 


1,217 
243 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

50  to  62 

Number  of  dasses: 

Ffrrt  semestfir    

6 
5 

5 
3 

4 
7 

3 
2 

1 
2 

2 

f^^^md  semeffter. . ,  -, . 

2 

41817*^—16 11 
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LATIN. 


• 

Salary. 

Student  clock  houis. 

Iiutructors. 

First 
semester. 

Seoond 
semester. 

,  profejisor 

13,000 
2.100 
1,500 

226 

82 

163 

202 

,  professor 

84 

147 

Total  (3) 

6,600 
2,200 

471 
157 

433 

Average 

144 

Classes. 

Students  in  dass. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester. 

4 

4 

6 
6 

5 
6 

3 

Second  semester ....      ......  x 

1 

1LATHE1LATIC8. 


InstructonL 


-,  professor 

-,  a^istant  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instnictor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,<  instructor  (on6>fifth  time) 

Total  (7i) 

Average 


Salary. 


13,000 
1,750 
1,750 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
1,200 
300 


11,400 
1,680 


Stadant  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


112 
75 
276 
344 
375 
844 
290 
8 


1,824 
2S3 


Seoood 
semester. 


121 
32 
904 
a06 
212 

aos 

250 
19 


1,148 
150 


Claases. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

7 
9 

7 
8 

11 
11 

5 

Seoond  semester 

2 

1  Sick  seoond  semester;  others  carried  load.  *  Instructor  in  high  school,  full  time. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 


Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Instructors. 

Fint 
semester. 

Seoond 
semester. 

,    dean   ... ,    - r   ,    - -   -    r    r   . ,    -.    r .,,-.-,,--, 

13,500 
2,500 
2,400 
1,600 
1,500 

447 
102 
165 
521 
192 

416 

-      —  Drofessor         

86 

— — .  nrofessor 

200 

.  fMflifftapt  professor. r .  -  - .  - -. . r 

471 

— — —  aaaistant  DrofMSor 

17D 

Total  (5) 

11,500 
2,300 

1,377 
275 

1,343 
200 

Avenww.  t - 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY^-Continued. 


ClaaBes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

• 

144  to  173 

Nambcr  of  classes: 

First  semestw 

5 
5 

4 
3 

4 
4 

2 
1 

0 

1 

2 

Second  semester 

2 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

InatructoxB. 

Salary. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

,  professor 

S500 
600 

,  bandmaifter ...  . 

fSOO 

,  assistant ..  . 

Band  Vnemhers ,                 ,..,-_.._,__., 

460 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  MEN. 


Instniotois. 

Salary. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

,  dfrflctor.       ........ 

$1,600 
100 
100 

.  DhTSical  director 

$1,200 
300 

,  asffifftant . . 

,  assistant 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

$1,500 
800 
600 

,  matron ,  . . 

$300 

!  medical  examine'' , , . . . 

250 

■ ,  asffifFtant 

PHYSICS, 


Instraotors. 


-,  profeoBor 

-,  asBiotant  professor 

-,  assistant  profeasor 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  (half  time) 

-,  assistant  (half  time) 

-,  assistant  (half  time) 

-,  mechanician  i 

-,  shop  aseistants  ^ 

-,  unoergraduate  assistant . 
-,  undergraduate  assistant. 
-,  undergraduate  assistant. 


Total  (6). 
Average. 


Salary. 


13,000 

1,850 

1,850 

1,200 

600 

600 

500 

11,350 

1200 

75 

75 

75 


9,825 
1,634 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


57 
424 
335 
323 
234 
252 
148 


57 


1,817 
308 


Second 
semester. 


186 
356 
130 
270 
243 
234 
180 


51 


1,680 
280 


Chuaes. 

Students  in  cUus 

• 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

60 

73 

111 

133 

Number  of  classes:  > 

Fhst  nemmtfir , » 

8 
10 

4 
4 

18 
14 

3 
5 

0 
1 

1 
0 

0 

1 

Second  sem^m  t«r 

1    

1  Not  included  in  total. 

I  Lecture  and  laboratory  both  counted.    About  two-thirds  as  many  small  classes. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 


Instnicton. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


Fl«t 
semestflr. 


,  professor 

,  professor 

,  associate  professor 

,  instructor  (throe-fourths  time) 

,  assistant  professor 

,  assistant  (half  time) 

Stenographer,  assistant  i 

,  medical  school 

,  law  school 

,  extension 

,  extension 

,  extension 

Total(5}) 

Average 


13,000 

2,400 

2,400 

1,500 

1,800 

500 

1300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


11,600 

2,aoo 


283 
S32 
529 
177 
397 
154 


22 
42 
22 
24 
54 


Seocmd 
semester. 


2,041 
388 


1  Not  included  In  total. 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 


8i<^ 
355 
435 


4M 

270 


70 
28 
16 
38 
53 


2,018 
834 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

53 

68 

80 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

6 
6 

5 
5 

8 
6 

4 
2 

1 
8 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

8e<x)nd  semester 

1 

Instructors. 


-,» professor 

-,  assistant  professor. . . . 
-,  instructor  (half  time). 
-,  assistant  (half  time) . . 
-,  assistant  (half  time) . . 
-.lecturer 


Total  (3i) 
Average . . 


Salary. 


12,600 
1,750 
500 
500 
500 
100 


Student  clock  hoots. 


First 
semester. 


327 
285 
117 
176 
102 
28 


5,950 
1,700 


1,035 
296 


Second, 
semester. 


388 
315 
156 
180 
17« 
54 


1,249 
856 


Classes. 

Students 

in  cJass. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

56 

68 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

3 

3 

1 
2  '            4 

■ 

2 

.* 

5 
4 

0 

1 

1 
0 

0 

Second  semester 

1 

1 

1 

>  Was  also  director  of  Iowa  Historical  Society  and  drew  salary  as  sudi. 
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ROMANCE  LANOUAOES. 


Student  clock  hours. 

Instniotars. 

Salary. 

First 
Semester. 

Second 
semester. 

-^— — ,  profcssor 

S2,800 
1,500 
1,200 
1,000 

503 
525 
302 
437 

363 

^j  flfffflfftant  proifemcr ,. 

318 

,  instructor ^. ....«•. 

260 

— — i  instractor ...'... 

481 

Total  (4) 

6,500 
1,625 

1,768 
442 

1.422 

Average 

356 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

60  10 

llto» 

2itoao 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

Kmnber  of  classes: 

First  semester 

2 
2 

2 
4 

6 
A 

2 

5 
1 

2 

84KMind  semester , 

1 

ZOOLOGY. 


Instructors. 


-,  lyroCessor  and  director 

-,  professor 

-,  professor 

-,assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,a3sistant 

-,  assistant 

-,  assistant 

-,a3sl8tant 

-,  ondecgraduate  assistant,  half  time 
-,  undergraduate  assistant,  half  time 

-,  storekeeper,  half  time  i 

-^mimeograpner,  half  time  1 , 

Total  (8i) 

Average 


Salary. 


$3,000 

2,300 

2,100 

2,000 

1,600 

1,100 

1,000 

400 

350 

200 

50 

50 

^50 

»60 

150 


14,300 
1,685 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


315 
506 
277 

72 
318 
186 
110 

62 
186 

52 
101 
101 


2,387 
279 


Second 
semester. 


300 

539 

305 

78 

145 

159 

108 

56 

158 

46 

85 

85 


2,152 
253 


Students  in  class. 

Classes. 

lto5 

10 
12 

6tol0 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
30 

31  to 
40 

41  to 
50 

51  to 
60 

74 

81 

90 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester. , r...., 

4 

4 

3 
4 

2 

4 

7 
2 

2 
4 

1 
0 

0 
1 

0 

1 

2 

Second  semester-  -..--..--..--■, 

0 

>  Not  included  in  total. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS. 


Instructors. 


-,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor. 

-,  instructor 

-.  clerk  to  dean  > 


Total  (3). 
Average. 


Student  clock  hoars. 


Salary. 


$3,000 

2,S00 

900 

1960 


First 
semester. 


Second, 
semester. 


6,400 
2,133 


Classes. 

Students  In  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

65 

50 

03 

71 

Number  of  ctasses: 

First  semester 

0 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

i 

1 

i' 

1 

Senond  nemmt^^rr . . . , ,  ^ - 

1  Not  inclnded  in  total. 


IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


Instructors. 


-,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor  (one-third  time) . 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  (one-half  time) 


Total  (2|). 
Average . . 


Student  dock  hours. 


Salary.    \ 


S2,700 

500 

2,000 

1,000 


6,200 
2,200 


First 
mester. 


51 

30 

141 

100 


822 
114 


Second 
mester 


191 
174 
226 

50 


627 
222 


Classes. 


Number  of  classes: ' 
First  semester. . . 
Second  semester. 


Students  in  class. 


OtolO 


5 
2 


11  to  20 


1 
3 


31  to  40 


51  to  60 


3 
2 


AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALISM. 


Instructors. 


-,  professor  (one-fourth  time) 
.,  assistant  professor 

Total(U) 

Average 


Salary. 


S712 
1,450 


2,162 
1,730 


Student  clock  hours. 


First  se- 
mester. 


90 
146 


236 
189 


Second  se- 
mester. 


146 
170 


316 
252 
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AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALISM— Continued. 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

3 

1 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

Nomber  of  classes: 

First  semester 

4 
5 

2 
2 

Seoond  semester 

2 

1 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING. 


Instmotors. 


-finstmotor 

-,  instrnctor 

-finstnictor 

-,  instructor 

-,  professor  (one-half  time;  experiment  station  one-half  time) 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  associate  prof  essor 

Total  (91) 


Student  clock  hours. 


Salary. 

First  se- 

Second se- 

mester. 

mester. 

SI,  100 

«40 

576 

1,100 

748 

472 

1,300 

438 

440 

1,300 

347 

368 

1  500 

128 

275 

1,800 

600 

476 

2,250 

815 

342 

10,350 

3,214 

2,950 

1,600 

405 

455 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester ..,.,.,^.^,^-,,-^»i. 

1 
3 

5 
8 

13 
22 

13 
16 

11 
6 

2 

Second  semester.  ......r^-^ »,,» --» 

1 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 


Instructors. 


-,  professor  (one-half  time) 

-y  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  professor  (one-half  time) 

-,  scholar 

- ,  scholar 

-,  professor  (one-half  time  at  dairy  farm). 
-,  assistant  professor 


Total  (7i), 
Average.. 


Salary. 


81,600 

2,600 

1,700 

1,900 

1,600 

1,700 

1,250 

200 

200 

1,250 

250 


1,500 


15,650 
2,170 


Student  clock  hours. 


First  se- 
mester. 


624 
562 
627 
568 
662 
678 
173 

Ik 

(t 

% 


8,974 
528 


Second  se- 
mester. 


riab.) 
Clab.) 


255 
526 
724 
565 
573 
712 
190 
124 
112 
226 
1.S4 
115 
92 


4,401 
517 


« 

Students  in  dass. 

Classes. 

lto5 

6tol0 
2 

Uto 
20 

21  to 
30 

31  to 
40 

41  to 
50 

51  to 
60 

61  to 
70 

81  to 
90 

125 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

2 

5 

7 
19 

13 

21 

7 
7 

2 

1 

4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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BACTEBIOLOOY. 


Instructors. 


-,  professor  and  dean  (nine-tenths  time) 

-,  assistant  (one-half  time) 

-,  assistant  professor  (six-sevenths  time) 
-,  assistant  (one-half  time) 

Total 

Average 


Salary. 


12,700 

600 

1,200 

600 


6,000 
1,860 


Student  dock  boors. 


First 
semester. 


132 
84 

173 
63 


442 
164 


Second 


237 
184 
274 
232 


927 
342 


(hissos. 

Students  in  dass. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

41  to  60 

61  to  60 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

14 
6 

4 
6 

7 
15 

1 

Second  semester 

1 

1 

BOTANY. 


Instmcton. 


-,  professor  (thirtecn-flfteenths  time) 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instructor  ((me-haU  time) 

-,  instructor 

-,  fellow  (two-fifths  time) 

-,  instructor 

-,  student  as^stant  (one-fifth  time 
-,  student  assistant  (one-fifth  time 
-,  student  assistant  (one-fifth  time 

-  (one-tenth  time' 

-  (one-tenth  time 

-  (one-t4>nth  time 

-  (one-tenth  time 

Total  (6i) 

Average 


Salary. 


12,600 

2,000 

1,360 

600 

000 

400 

800 

200 

200 

200 

50 

50 

50 

50 


0,460 
1,490 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


274 
648 
211 
150 

126 
506 
240 
256 
U6 


2,668 
423 


Second 
semester. 


816 

193 

386 

95 

815 

84 

293 

134 

78 

344 

78 

56 

09 

40 


2,350 
349 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

61  to  60 

61  to  70 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

14 
1 

6 

4 

15 
21 

23 

16 

6 

5 

1 
5 

2 

3 

2 

Second  joemestAr.    
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Instructors. 


associate  professor 

associate  professor 

associate  proieaaat 

instructor 

instructor 

Instructor 

instructor 

instructor 

assistant  Instructor 

instructor  (ono-fourth  time) 

assistant  (one>half  time) 

assistant 


Instructors. 


,  assistant 

,  assistant 

,  assistant 

,  instructor 

,  instructor 

,  instructor 

,  Instructor 

,  assistant  Instructor  (throe-fourths 

time) 

,  associate  professor 

,  student  assistant  (one-tenth  time) 

(one-sixth  time) 


Salary. 


{800 
900 
950 
900 
800 
800 
800 

700 
2,000 


17  others. 


Salaries. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Instructors. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

Total  (211) 

$26,492 
1,080 

10,672 
430 

9,095 

Avfirage 

372 

Students  in  class. 


Classes. 

lto5 

• 

6  to 
10 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
30 

31  to 
40 

41  to 
50 

51  to 
60 

61  to 
70 

71  to 
80 

81  to 
90 

91  to 
100 

100  to 
325 

Nomber  of  classes: 

First  semester 

27 
28 

5 
13 

40 
29 

34 
19 

14 
12 

8 
2 

5 
9 

2 
2 

1 
0 

1 
2 

1 
2 

« 

6 

Second  semester 

7 

The  whole  number  of  student  clock  hours  was,  for  the  first  semester,  10,572 ; 
for  the  second  semester,  9,095.  The  average  for  first  semester  was  430 ;  for  the 
second  semester,  372. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


Instructors. 


-,  assistant  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  professor  (four-fifths  time) 

-,  professor 

-,  prctfessor  and  dean 

-,  £nstrucior  (half  time) 

-,  associate  professor  (seventeen-eichteenths  time) 

-,  associate  professor  (five-sixths  time) 

-,  associate  professor  (three-fifths  time) 

-,  instructor 

Total  (8|) 

Average 


Salary. 


SI,  400 
2,000 
1.000 
2,200 
2,400 
4,000 
800 
1,700 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 


16,000 
1,820 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 


Second 


semester,  i  semester. 


606 
534 
079 
331 
378 


156 
96 
167 
169 
192 


3,308 
376 


895 
617 
407 
477 
190 
164 
115 

68 
155 

42 
132 


3,262 
373 


Students  in  class. 

• 

Classes. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

61  to  70 

NDmher  of  classes: 

Ffrst  aunester 

12 
11 

16 
11 

21 
14 

10 

8 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Second  semester 

1 
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DAIRY. 


Instmctora. 


-,  professor  (half  time) 

-,  associate  professor  (half  time) 

-,  associate  professcu* 

-,  instructor 

-,  iostructor 

-,  instructor 

Total(4i) 

Avenge 


Salary. 


SI,  500 
1,000 
1,900 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 


8,300 
1,840 


Student  clock  hoars. 


First 
semester. 


160 

53 

554 


10 


786 
197 


Second 
semester. 


198 
182 
678 
48 
173 
464 


1,743 
349 


ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. 


Instructors. 


-,  professor  (twenty-two  twentv-fllths  time). 

-,  assistant  professor  (half  time) 

-,  associate  professor  (three-fourths  time) 

-,  assistant  professor 


Total  (3), 
Average. 


Salary. 


t2,200 

900 

1,500 

1,500 


Student  clock  hoars. 


First 
semester. 


335 

19 

360 

815 


6,100 
2,030 


929 
310 


Second 
semester. 


58 

72 

93 

382 


506 
168 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

OtolO 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

1 

1 

3 
0 

1 
4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

s 

Second  semester 

ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH. 


Instructors. 


-,  professor  (twenty-seven  twenty-ninths  time) . 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 


Salary. 


Total  (4). 
Average. 


•2,700 
1,900 
1,500 
1,400 


Student  clock  hoara. 


First 
semester. 


212 

47 

204 

114 


Second 
semester. 


7,500 
1,875 


577 
144 


146 
193 
111 
153 


002 
150 


Classes. 

Students  in  class 

m 

lto5 

6  to 
10 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
30 

31  to 
40 

41  to 

50 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

1 
1 

5 
3 

5 

7 

1 
3 

2 

Second  semester 

1 
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ENGLISH  AND  LITERATURE. 


Instnictors. 


-,  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructoft. 

-,  assistant  ptoiessor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  professor 
-,  associate  professor 

-y  instructor 

-,  associate  professor 
-,  assistant  professor 
-f  instructor 

-,ins^ctor 

-,  instructor 

Total... 

Average 


Salary. 


$2,500 

900 

1,100 

1,400 

900 

1,150 

1,250 

1,700 

1,000 

1,400 

1,400 

1,200 

950 

950 

1,000 


18,800 
1,253 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


60 
188 
292 
254 
276 
232 
110 
194 
221 
138 
222 
228 
318 
219 

74 


3,026 
202 


Second 
semester. 


36 
122 
185 
144 
242 
132 
126 

98 
172 
218 
192 
234 
160 
139 
159 


2,359 
167 


Classes. 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Seeood  semester. 


Students  in  class. 


lto6 


4 
8 


6  to 
10 


15 
7 


11  to 
20 


42 
22 


21  to 
30 


27 


31  to 
40 


HOME  ECONOMICS. 


InstructOTB. 


-,  profeasor  and  dean 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  profess<v 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-y  instructor 

-,  assistant  professor  (half  time) 

-,  instructor 

-,  associate  professor  (half  time) 

-,  instructor 

- ,  Instructor 

-,  assistant  professor  (two-thirds  time) 

',  instructor  (half  time) 

-,  associate  professor  (half  time) 

Total  (15|) 

Ayen^e 


Salary. 


$2,500 
1,000 
1,200 

900 
1,200 
1,600 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 

700 
1,000 

750 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

700 
1,050 


19,100 
1,320 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


207 
249 
328 
200 
468 
125 
418 
532 
301 
299 
386 
339 
386 
488 
179 


4,905 
346 


Second 
semester. 


76 
363 
310 
379 
394 

55 
537 
402 
251 


272 


322 
356 
174 
402 
242 


4,535 
321 


Vi/AB^^^Do* 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Beoond  semester. 


Students  In  class. 


1  to  5 


i 
2 


6  to  10 


2 
5 


11  to  20 


51 
41 


21  to  30 


30 
28 


31  to  40 


10 
4 


41  to  50 


2 

5 


51  to  60 


3 
0 


61  to  70 


1 
0 
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STATE  HIGHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA. 


FARM  CROPS. 


Instruoton. 


-,  profoasor  (half  Ume) 

-,  mstruotor 

-yinstruotor 

-,  assistant  profeasor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  fellow  (two-flfths  time) 

-,  professor  (balf  time,  farm  management) 

-,  fellow  (two-fifths  time) 

-,  fellow  (two-ftfths  time) 

-,  scholar 

Total(7A) 

Average 


Salary. 


13,000 
1,300 

i,aoo 

2,000 
2,100 
400 
1,200 
200 
300 
200 


11,900 
1,630 


Student  dock  houn. 


First 


300 
142 
420 
550 
487 
298 
1315 
105 


2,026 
387 


fleeoDd 


525 
157 
192 

272 
626 
100 


101 
21 


1,893 
820 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

OtolO 

4 
3 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

Nnmber  of  dasses: 

First  semester 

1 
2 

5 
4 

15 
21 

19 
6 

1 

Second  semerter ....  

1 

Experiment  station. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Instruotors. 


-,  professor  and  vice  dean  (20/33  time) 

-,  mstructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instruotcK' 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instructor 

Total  (5  20/33) 

Average 


Classes. 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semestw... 
Second  semester. 


Salary. 


12,000 
1,300 
1,300 
1,200 
1,500 
1,200 


8,500 
1,500 


Student  dock  hoars. 


First 
semester. 


343 
801 


297 
312 
153 


1,627 
286 


Second 
aemester. 


18 
250 
261 


805 
61 


1,168 
206 


Students  in  class. 


lto5 


11 
13 


6  to  10 


8 
5 


11  to  20 


14 
9 


21  to  30 


15 
11 


31  to  40 


41  to  50 


51  to  60 


61  to  70 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEEBINO. 


Instructon. 


■,proiBB8or  (37/29  time) 

-,iiistractor. 

-,  instructor • 

I  iDStmctar 

-,  instructor 

,  assistant  professor 

t  instructor 

I  instructor 

,  assistant  professor 

I  associate  professor 

>  assistant  professor 

associate  professor 

>  associate  professor 

>  associate  professor 

>  instructor 

>  stodent  assistant 

Total  (14  34/») 

Average 


Salary. 


12,700 
1,100 
1,060 
1,060 
1,050 
1,300 
1,050 

900 
1,600 
2,200 
1,500 
1,950 
1,900 
1,700 
1,000 

200 


22,150 
1,476 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


210 
1,650 
558 
859 
792 
333 
254 
58 
104 
231 
250 
201 
331 
498 


6,308 
426 


Second 
semesier. 


395 
927 
492 
156 
576 
928 
378 
378 
188 
170 
235 
300 
265 
278 
158 
253 


6,075 
430 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

nto2o 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

61  to  70 

71  to  80 

Nmnber  of  classes: 

First  semester 

10 
43 

7 
39 

34 

37 

13 
22 

9 
5 

8 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

940pnd  mnieKter ... 

PHYSICS. 


InstnictoTB. 


',  vrokaaot  (14/15  time) 

-fUistniotor 

-,  assistant  professor. . . 
-,  assistant  professor. . . 
-,  assistant  professor. . . 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  professor. . . 
-,  instructor  (half  time) 

Total  (9  6/15) 

Average 


Salary. 


$2,800 
1,100 
1,300 
1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,400 
500 


13,300 
1,490 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


609 
246 
114 
418 
225 
274 
74 
275 
125 


2,360 
266 


Second 
semester. 


88 
240 
342 
517 
236 
248 

86 
177 
252 


2,186 
220 


Classes. 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 


Students  In  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

71  to  80 

81  to  90 

100  to 
120 

3 
2 

2 
14 

37 
57 

6 
3 

2 

3 
1 

3" 

1 

136  to 
200 
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ZOOLOGY 


Instnicton. 


-  (oleven-thlrteenths  time) 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-f  associate  professor  (iialX  time) 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instructor  (half  time) 

-,  Instructor  (half  time) 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  (one-tenth  time) 

-,  (one-tenth  time) 

Total  (7|) 

Average 


Salary. 


S2,200 

2,000 

1,000 

850 

1,300 

600 

600 

1,500 

1,600 

50 

65 


11,765 
1,550 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
aemestar. 


4 
180 
326 
122 
330 
49 
214 
248 
293 


Second 
semester. 


217 


1,819 
380 


(») 


484 

375 
160 
400 
154 
240 
743 
31 
216 


2,967 
456 


Students  In  class. 

Classes. 

lto5 

6to 
10 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
30 

81  to 
40 

41  to 
50 

51  to 
00 

71  to 
80 

81  to 
90 

139 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

7 
21 

13 
14 

18 
31 

5 
7 

""2 

1 
1 

"e" 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Seoond  semester 

2 

1  Sick. 


ICATHEICATICS. 


Instructors. 


-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor  (half  time). 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  (half  time). . 
-,  associate  professor. . . . 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  professor  (vice  dean) . 


Total.... 
Average. 


Salary. 


11,200 

1,300 

1,600 

1,200 

500 

850 

500 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,300 

1,000 

2,100 


16,350 
1,370 


Student  dock  hoars. 


First 
semester. 


274 
233 
221 
320 
269 
238 
275 
297 
212 
286 
307 
267 
215 


Second 
semester. 


302 
318 
381 
294 


226 


250 
251 
243 
231 
20S 
112 


3,414 
262 


2,815 
235 


Classes. 

Students  in  class 

• 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semestw 

3 

7 

0 

1 

32 

24 

11 

Seoond  semester 

9 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock 
hours. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

,  *ns*mc44>r ... r r . .  . . 

$1,100 

900 

1,400 

178 

35 

264 

50 

',  instructor . . . , 

52 

'.  MwxyJftt©  T?rof©8Sor.  r , 

224 

Total 

3,400 
1,133 

397 
132 

3J3 

Average 

108 

Classes. 

Students  In  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

U  to  20 !  21  to  30 

1 

Number  of  dasses: 

First  semester. 

5 
1 

4 
5 

13 
9 

0 

Second  semester - 

1 

• 

FORESTRY. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock 
hours. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

— ■    iiiBiodA.tAd  nmffMsor 

$1,800 
1,400 
1,300 

157 
248 

200 

,  Instructor 

200 

[  nrofeesor  (H  time) ... , 

16 

t  f* *'«'««-'^»  \wt  »••■*«»/ ••  -  ..•.....•..-•.•.•...•..•..--...•..•.....-•... 

Total 

4,500 
1,740 

405 
160 

416 

Average - „ 

164 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

OtolO 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

2 
0 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

3 

4 

0 
4 

2 

Second  semester. ..- - .--,t^ ,. 

3             2 

0 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock 
hours. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

,  nrofeiisor  «nt\  vice  dean  (**  time) 

$3,300 
1,500 
2,200 

85 

1.10 

_  RMictATtt  nmfARflnr    .    _    

77                 110 

■            assnciftte  nrofessop , 

84                   (M 

Total  (2.94) 

7,000 
2,380 

256 
87 

305 

Average 

91 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

Number  of  classes: 

First  sonesttf 

10 

8 

3 
2 

1 

Second  semester 

1 
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HISTORY. 


iDStractors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock 
hours. 

First 
smnestcr. 

Sacond 
semester. 

"■■-■ Bssiatjixit  XirotessoT 

SI,  200 
2,250 

M 
03 

38S 

amoHaIa TtTofflssor  , T,r.r,,--,T.., , 

252 

Total 

3,450 
1,735 

189 
95 

615 

A vAnuTft .   ...- - - 

806 

Classes. 

Students  in  daas. 

lto6 

OtolO 

Uto20 

21  to  30 

41  to  50 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

2 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 
4 

Second  semester 

4 

SOILS. 


Instructors. 


-,  professor  (half  time). 
-,  associate  professor. . . 
-,  assistant  professor. . . 
-,  instructor  (half  time) 
-,  professor  (half  time). 

Total  (Si) 

Average 


Salary. 


SI, 760 

2,100 

1,600 

600 

1,250 


7,300 
2,090 


Studentdockhoun. 


First 
semester. 


300 
413 
464 
464 
193 


1,734 
405 


Second 
semester. 


182 
430 
191 
191 
60 


1,060 
304 


Classes. 

Students  in  class 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

61  to  70 

81  to  90 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

2 
11 

2 
4 

3 

5 

2 
3 

5 

1 

1 
1 

2 

i* 

1 

Second  semester 



MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


-,  professor.. 
-,  instructor. 
-,  instructor. 
-,  Instructor. 
-,  Instructor. 
-,  instructor. 


Total... 
Average. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


$2,250 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 


7,950 
1,325 


Studentdockhoun. 


First 
semester. 


114 
292 
210 
278 
247 
360 


1,401 
234 


Seoond 
semester. 


03 
208 
175 


275 
331 


1,280 
313 
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MODERN  LANQUAQES-^^nitinued. 


ClasBea. 

Stadents  in  class. 

lto6 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

Nnmba  of  classes: 

6 
7 

2 
6 

9 
16 

5 
2 

Firrt  afweslfT. 

flwwxd  flf^mmtn* 

1 

MUSIC. 


Instructors. 


-,  associate  professor  (half  time) . 


Total 

Average.. 


Salary. 


9800 
200 


1,000 


Studentdock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


116 


116 
232 


Second 
semester. 


274 
62 


336 
376 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

Komber  of  classes: 

First  semester 

2 

i' 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Sfoood  semester. .... 

5 

2 

PSYCHOLOGY. 


Instructors. 


-,  professor  and  chaplain . 
-,  asBistant  professor 


Total.. - 
Average. 


Salary. 


93,000 
1,600 


Studentdock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


92 
464 


4,500 
2,250 


556 
278 


I 


Second 
semester. 


126 
297 


423 
211 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

51  to  60 

Number  of  dasses: 

First  semester ^ 

2 
6 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

flwmid  f?AmeRtAr ^  ^ 

1 

2 

41817"— 16 12 
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STATE  HIQHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA. 


STRUCTURE  DESIGN. 


Salary. 

Studentclock  hoim. 

Instructor. 

First 
semester. 

Seoond 

semester. 

, AjMnftiiLi* nmfpmnr 

tSrfiOO 

115 

443 

Classes. 

StadentslndasB. 

lto6 

6  to  10 

11  to  90 

2 
0 

21  to  90 

Number  of  oUsses: 

Flnvtmineiitf^r .r....-rT..*^..*T-.r^*r-- 

S 
5 

8 
2 

0 

fleoondmrnester..... ......n..... ,,,,-^.,^, , 

9 

VETERINABY  MEDICINE. 


Instructors. 


-,  instructor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor  (two-fifths  time) 

-,  professor 

-,  professor  and  vice  dean. . . , 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  dean  (five^ighths  time) . . . 

Total 

Average 


Salary. 


91,200 
2,000 
2,250 
1,900 
1,200 
400 
2,250 
2.600 
1,800 
3,000 


18,600 
2,065 


Student  dock 
hours. 


First 


} 


252 

317 

798 

676 
120 
8^ 
175 
100 
57 


2,715 
302 


Second 


{ 


264 


482 
184 
279 
40 
211 
290 
148 


2,127 


Students  in  dass. 

Classes. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
30 

31  to 
40 

51  to 
60 

61  to 
70 

71  to 
80 

81  to 
90 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

4 
3 

2 

10 
18 

7 
8 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

Seoond  semester 

INSTRUCTORS  AND  STUDENT  CLOCK  HOURS. 


First  semester: 

Number  of  instructors 189. 6 

Number  of  student  clock  hours 61, 060 

Average  number  of  student  clock  hours 322 

Seoond  semester: 

Number  of  instructors 190.8 

Number  of  student  hours 58, 354 

Ayecage  number  of  student  hours 305 
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IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

EDUCATION. 


Instnictors. 


-,pn)fes8or 
-,  professor 
-,proCB88or 
-,pn)fes9or 
-,I>rofe89or 
-,  professor 
-,  professor 

Total  (7)  . 
Avwago.. 


Salary. 


32,700 
1,400 
2,000 
2,000 
1,300 
1,900 
1,800 


13,100 
1,871 


Student  clock  hours. 


Summer. 


560 
940 


720 
'880' 


2,600 
650 


FaU. 


420 
620 
890 
660 
555 
640 
400 


t,745 
535 


Winter. 


310 
780 
465 
525 
505 
650 
365 


3,690 
527 


Spring. 


540 
505 
345 
614 
475 
405 
515 


3,399 
485 


Classes. 


Nmnber  of  classes . 


Number  of  students. 


lto5 


6  to  10 


2 


11  to  20 


21  to  30 


8 


31  to  40 


10 


41  to  50 


51  to  60 


TEACHING. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

SSI,400 
1,300 
1,300 

650 
1,200 

850 

U 
186 
136 
133 
111 
265 

154 
154 
185 
154 

143 
147 
150 
140 
270 

141 

158 
417 

IRR 

897 

>1,306 

1,100 
1,100 
1,100 
1,000 
1,400 
1,400 

91 
141 

20 
140 
133 
265 

108 
130 
30 
95 
150 
270 

121 

154 

162 

54 

96 

185 

417 

397 

'*    "i 

Total  (12) ' 

14,800 
1,233 

2,291 
327 

1,571 
143 

1,633 
148 

2,515 
229 

Average j 

1 

ENGLISH. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


32,300 
1,500 
2,000 
1,700 
1,500 
1,700 
1,300 


12,000 
1,714 


Student  clock  hours. 


Summer. 


410 
365 
340 
440 


214 


1,769 
354 


Fall. 


418 
367 
463 
310 
277 
303 
302 


2,530 
361 


Winter. 


320 
600 
402 
490 
366 
197 
380 


2,755 
393 


Spring. 


279 
402 
399 
350 
364 
276 
405 


2,565 
366 


1  Director. 


s  Lectures  and  demonstration  teaching. 
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STATB  HIQHEB  IK8TITUTI0N6  OF  IOWA. 


ENOLI8H--amtiniMd. 


Classes. 

Number  Id  class. 

Ito5 

etoio 

utoao 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  SO 

Number  of  classes 

1 

4 

9 

6 

2 

1 

LATIN. 


Instructors. 


Total  (2). 
Average . 


Salary. 


$2,300 
1,400 


3,700 
1,850 


Student  dock  hours. 


Summer. 


100 
120 


220 
110 


FaU. 


141 
MO 


331 
165 


Winter. 


100 
203 


3«5 
183 


Spring. 


107 
145 


312 
156 


Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

Number  of  classes -r r-r r , 

3 

5 

a 

GERMAN  AND  FRENCH. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$2,300 
1,100 

325 

190 

375 
295 

365 
290 

845 

120 

Total  (2) 

3,400 
1,700 

515 
258 

670 
335 

655 
328 

465 

Averaee 

233 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

Number  of  classes. - r# r^r r 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

MATHEMATICS. 


Instructor. 

Salary. 

Stndent  clock  hours. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$2,300 

595 

245 

219 

230 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  80 

Number  of  classes 

1 

1 

i 

1 

* 
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PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 


Instracton. 


Total  (5) 
Average. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


Summer. 


12,800 
1,500 


1,200 
1,300 


736 


157 
151 


6,300 
1,575 


1,044 
348 


Fall. 


164 
503 


458 
140 


1,265 
316 


Winter. 


168 
377 


259 

84 


Spring. 


202 

273 


239 
245 


888 
222 


950 
240 


Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

NninTMr  t}tc\wtmn 

4 

1 

5 

3 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


Instructors. 


Total. . . 
Average. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


Summer. 


S2,100 
2,000 
1,900 
1,400 


217 

1,110 

746 

529 


7,400 
1,850 


2,602 
650 


Fall. 


567 
427 
448 
344 


1,786 
446 


Winter. 


253 
660 
287 
126 


1,326 
331 


Spring. 


1,162 
734 
511 
579 


2,986 
746 


Classes. 

Number  In  class. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

Nmaber  of  classes 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

} 

HISTORY. 


Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$1,500 
1,400 

410 
390 

405 
475 

285 
500 

196 

610 

Total 

2,900 
1,450 

800 
400 

880              785 

440              393 

1 

806 

Average 

403 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

81  to  40 

41  to  50 

Nnmbff  of  claffffes 

1 

1 

3 

9 

9 

1 
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STATE   HIGHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA, 


GOVERNMENT. 


Instructors. 

SiUi^. 

Student  dock  hours. 

FaU. 

Wmtflr. 

SfVtDg. 

S2,200 

766 

287 

130 

21» 

ClasaeB. 

Number  tn  elass. 

6  to  10 

llto20 

21  to  80 

31  to  40 

NnniNv  of  olassm 

2 

1 

1 

« 

ECONOMICS. 


Instnxctors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

11,800 

467 

321 

436 

306 

Claeees. 


Number  of  dasses. 


Number  in 
class. 


ART. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

11,500 
1,400 
1,100 

460 
375 

90 
176 
270 

105 
330 
635 

225 

350 

S30 

640" 

"■      ••••-•• 

Total 

4,000 
1,333 

1,475 
492 

535 

178 

1,060 
363 

905 

Av«racfl. ..-,-.,.-.-,,.-,-,..  r .  - .  - T . , . . . 

301 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

Number  of  classes 

1 

4 

3 

3 

« 
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Instmotora. 


Total.... 
Ayenge. 


Salary. 


t2,800 
1,300 
1,500 


5,100 
1,700 


Student  clock  hours. 


Stunxner. 


770 


770 
770 


Fall. 


626 
334 
146 


1,106 
368 


Winter. 


240 
224 
473 


937 
312 


Spring. 


402 

68 

239 


709 
236 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

81  to  40 

41  to  60 

51  to  60 

NmntHir  of  classm 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

MANUAL  ARTS. 


Instruotors. 

Salaiy. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

12,300 
1,300 

215 
293 

229 

193 
367 

304 

407 

Total 

3,600 
1,800 

508 
254 

364 
182 

560 
280 

711 

ATflfag*.    .             r-T---T-T r-    ,-, 

356 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Mi^fi|h^  of  ciassAs ,  - ,  -  - .  ^ - 

1 

4 

3 

1 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 


Instructors. 


Total.... 
Avenge. 


Salary. 


11,600 
900 


1,000 


3,500 
1,106 


Student  clock  hours. 


Summer. 


280 
300 
336 


916 
805 


Fall. 


286 
220 
280 
187 


973 
243 


Winter. 


340 
254 


299 


298 


Spring. 


254 
261 


200 


715 
238 


Classes. 


Number  of  classes . 


Number  in  class. 


lto5 


6tol0 


11  to  20 


11 


21  to  30 


3 


31  to  40 


APPEN 

ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURES 


Teaetaers  CoUese,  ex- 
clusive of  extendGQ 
work,  1296,488.60. 


Ooostraotioii  and  land, 
868^.81. 


fTnOning school |39,0Sa49 

Librarv 564.64 

Powernouse 16,243.40 

Dormitory 401.06 

IPftving  and  walks 549. 19 
Furnishing  new  build- 
ing   2,077.04 


Spedal  Ainds 


)^ 


Operating  hospital . 
Feesreltmded 


58,885.81 


1,644.33 
5.00 

1,649.33 


Total  operating  expenses,  8237,963.51. 


Iowa  State  Teachers. 
College,  total  expendi-i 
tures.  1913-14,  S298,- 
806.66. 


Sffi^fffim""}^^y**°**^^^<«'*'*'*«*^> «^"^ 
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DIX  Q. 

AT  IOWA  STATE  INSTITUTIONS, 


;E<lticatioii,oqulpinent 
and   soppUes,   $22^ 


Library  books  and  sup- 
plies   f«,M5.61 

Home  economics 3,044.45 

Physics  and  chemistry  1, 496. 11 

Training  school 2, 070. 79 

Natural  science ••  1,987.24 

Music 2,650.65 

Orchestra 626.16 

General  use  of  depart- 
ment   2,711.80 

Manual  training 388.95 

Other  departments 766. 30 


Oeneral  operating  ex- 
,|75,251.&. 


22,707.06 


Instruction ,  $139,984.63. 


fEducation fl3,55a00 

Teaching 19,214.01 

English 17,500.00 

Latin  and  Greek 3,700.00 

German  and  French . .  4, 200. 00 

Mathematics 7,500.00 

Physics  and  chemistry  8, 560. 00 

Natural  science 9,933.33 

History 2,910.00 

Government 3,300.00 

Home  economics 5,950.00 

Economics 1,700.00 

Music 7,220.00 

Art 3,373.33 

Commercial  education.  2, 820. 00 

Manual  arts 4,500.00 

Physical  education 5, 930. 00 

Balance,  salaries 1 88. 97 


122, 049. 64 


Labor, 
equipment. 

Salaries,  supplies. 

Administration $16,192.33  $1,904.30 

Library 7,760.81      

Commencement 983. 76 

Superintendent  build- 
ings and  assistant...       3,609.96       

Janitors  and  grounds. .     10, 071. 60  1, 000. 00 

Engineer  andfiremen .       4, 226. 00  2, 000. 00 

Fuel 10,881.68 

Repairs 1,800.00  10,349.24 

Printing 2,664.29 

Advertising 1,501.23 

Telephone    and    tele- 
graph   316.53 

43,660.70  31,601.12 


Summer  term 17,934.99 

139,984.63 
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BTATE   HIOHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA 


Constnjctkm  and  land, 
$86,013^. 


TYalning  sdkool 

Power  bouse 

Dormitory 

Vocational  biiOding... 
Furnishing  new  buJid- 

tng 

Paring  and  walks 


Teachers  College,  ex- 
elusive  of  extension' 
work,  1349,406.82. 


Total  operating  azpeDses,  $961,703.37 


Iowa    State    Teachers 
College,  total  expendi-f 
tures    1014-15,  $357,- 
508.33. 


tB07.96 

3,415.00 

73,064.87 

8^870.04 

03&ao 

1,087.35 
86,013.82 


Special  IUnds,tl,770.08.Operating  hospital....       1,770.98 


''SSuSrtS^»?M'S}«^y<«t«''«k<«»«-«) »».><»-" 
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/Sduntioii^ii^iiMnty 
and  suppUBS,  $L9r 
74(j08. 


libniT  books  and  sap- 

plkfl 17,747.07 

Home  eoonomloi a;787.(XI 

Physics  and  chemJatry  1, 801. 25 

Training  school 1,441.61 

Natural  soianoe 1,210.66 

Music  and  orchestra. . .  1, 143. 46 

Manual  training 677.61 

Physical  education....  617.47 

Rural  education 1,043.03 

General  use  of  depart- 

mept 1,841.71 

Other  departments....  864.18 


]0»746.oa 


lostnwtfcm,  fl58|681.60. 


rEdncation $13,100.00 

Teaching 19,608.75 

En^lsh 18,126.00 

Latin  and  Greek 3,700.00 

German  and  French . .  4, 300. 00 

Mathematics 7,500.00 

Physics  and  chemistry  0, 075. 00 

Natural  science 11, 530. 50 

History 2,900.00 

Government 3,600.00 

Home  economics 7, 435. 00 

Economics 3,003.00 

Music 8,280.00 

Art 4,040.00 

Commercial  education.  2, 900. 00 

Manual  arts 4,620.00 

Physical  education 6,550.00 

Rural  education 6, 632. 50 


137,886.75 


QeDeral  operating 
penaes,  $83,376.60. 


Labor, 
equipment. 

Salaries,  supplies. 

Admfaiistration. $10,385.00  ^961.32 

Library 10,350.30      

Commencement 081.55 

Superintendent  build- 
ings and  assistant .. .       2,700.00       

Janitor  and  munds. . .     10, 302. 00  1 ,  000. 00 

Encdneer  and  firemen .       4, 267. 00  2, 000. 00 

FurtT. 13,017.08 

Repairs 8,465.00  0,092.80 

ranttaig 2,808.23 

Advertising 663.30 

Telephone    and    tele- 
graph   873.02 

50,478.30  82,807.30 


Summerterm 20,004.85 

158.581.60 
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BTATE  HIGHEB  INSTITUTIONB  OP  IOWA, 


Hospital 947,547.87 

Currier  HaU 84,643.04 

Annual  House 13,582.35 

Chemical  building 7, 831. 65 

Btor^ouae 3,127.76 

Construction  and  land,  Other  buildings 1,688.98 

1212,766.33.  *  Equipping  new  buUd- 

faies 28,142.58 

Land  purchases 12,306. SB 

Tunnel 8,713.73 

Paving  and  walks 4,W2.09 


The  V  nlversity  of  lowa,^ 
'total  expenditures, 
1913-14,  1944,058.75. 


Special     funds,     888,- 
275.94. 


/Btate  University,  ex- 
clusive of  extension 
and  service,  8033, 
759.86. 


Hospital 

Homeopathic 

pital 

Currier  Hall 

Law  loan  books. 

Storehouse 

Tuition  refund.. 

Carrlund 

Qiflordfund 

Lowden  fund . . . 
Bryan  fund 


hos- 


212,766.38 


850,235.84 

8,026.88 

19,967.80 

168.40 

1,880.83 

2&00 

2,330.00 

182.05 

150.00 

la  00 

82,275.94 


Total  operating  ezpcasses,  8638,717.59 


810,298.89.  I 


83,276.96 
7,021.91 

10,298.89 
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Educational  equip- 
ment and  supplies, 
»5, 406.16. 


Qeneral  operating  ex- 


qperai 


898.38. 


Librarv    books    and 

supplies t31,006w73 

Collegeofarts 22,354.73 

College    applied    soS- 

enoe 12,527.92 

College  of  law 600.12 

College  of  medicine. ...  11, 232. 93 

Hofipita]  deflcit 11,40&17 

College  of  homeopathic 

medicine 77.61 

Homeopathic  Hospital 

deflcit. 1,090.60 

College  of  dentistry ...  11, 880. 19 

College  of  pharmacy...  1,913. 05 

Graduate  oollege 371.03 

Plnearts 891.70 

Summer  session 146.47 

95,406.15 


I  Instruction,  1364,413.08. 


College  of  arts 

College  of  applied  sci- 
ence  

College  of  law 

College  of  medicine 

College     of      homeo- 

Satnic  medicine 
lege  of  dentistry. . . 
College  of  pharmacy. . . 
College  of  fine  arts... 

Music,  tuitions 

Graduate  college 


Labor, 
equipment, 

Salaries,  supplies. 

Administration 322,916.58  $4,754.82 

Library 7,123.32  

Commencement     and 

general  lectures 2,321.35  

Superhitendent  build- 
ing, assistant 6,332.59  82.98 

•Janftors 21,069.74  3,247.96 

Enghieer  and  firemen.       9, 168. 05  1, 329. 99 

Fuel 31,712.77 

Repah^ 30,033.99 

Prlnthig 5,089.38 

Advertbing 2,669.84 

Telephone    and    tele- 
graph   1,184.71 

Gas,  water,  electricity, 

ice 6,405.60 

Postage 3,634.00 

Misc^aneouu 16,214.90 

Alumni  secretary  and 

buUetin 2,720.00  1,026.71 

71, 64a  63  107,257.73 


$183,008.00 

34,880.00 
23,076.00 
68,769.51 

6,300.00 
25,100.00 
5,600.00 
6,200.00 
6,412.22 
6,620.00 


Summer  term. 


364,764.73 


9,648.35 
364,413.08 
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STATE   HIGHER  INSTTTUTIONS  OF  IOWA. 


/CoDstrttctkai  and  land, 
t388,lS3.as. 


SMoial    Idnds,    197 
%.67. 


t . 


fHospital 

Nurses' home 

Moi's  gymnasium. 

Women^s  gymnasium . 

Equipment  ntm  build- 
ing  

Other  building  equip- 
ment  

Other  buildings 

Paving  and  walks 

Tunnel 

Land 


Hospital 

Uomeopathlo  Hospital 

Currier^aU 

Law  loan  book 

Storeroom 

Tuition  refund 

Corrfund 

QiiTordfund 

Lowden  fund 

Dryanfund 


StataUnl¥«8ltT,ezchi> 
sive  of  extension  and* 
service,  1004,471.19. 


9a8,8Ba79 
48,«MLa9 
39,273.81 
40,389.84 

a9,9G6wl8 

4,036.27 
2,430.07 
5,192.51 
1,372L13 
14,112.06 

238,13128 


860,114.43 

9,02145 

81,09&2S 

263.49 

8,730.70 

170.95 

2,485.00 

7L00 

150.00 

90.00 


97,735.57 


iTotal  oparating  expenses,  8058, 618.34. 


The  University  of  Iowa, 
total-  expendlturee, 
1914-15,  81,017,805.71 


Extension  and  indus- 
trial   service 
823,334.53. 


Epidemiologist 95,904.< 

^^]^  J  University  extension 17,430.50 


f 


23,334.68 
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fEdnctttional 
ment  and 
1100,633.01. 


equip- 
sappliM, 


rLflirary  books  and  sap- 
plies. 

Cwlege  of  Arts 

College  of  Applied  8cl- 
eooe. .•••>••••>..••. 

College  of  Law 

CoUece  of  Medicine.. . . 

Hospital  deficit 

CdlleeB  of  Homeopathic 
Ifedicine 

Homeopathic  Hospital 
deflcft 

College  of  Dentistxy . . . 

College  of  Pharmacy. . 


General  operating  ex- 
,tl<»,8M.09. 


Graduate  College. 

Fine  Arts 

Summer  session. 


Instruction,  $388,233.74. 


$18,770.18 
ai,67L78 

13,280.05 

1,162.06 

12,603.86 

12,868.35 

125.40 

1,787.67 

13,748.42 

2003.05 

884.68 
1,304.47 

825.04 

100,632.01 


rCoUege  of  Arts 

College  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence  

College  of  Law 

College  of  Medicine — 

College  of  Homeopathic 
MeoiclDe 

College  of  Dentistry . . . 

College  of  Pharmacy. . 

College  of  Fine  Arts . . . 

Music,  tuitions 

Graduate  College 


Summer  term. 


Labor, 
equipment. 

Salaries,  supplies. 

Administration $25,371.73  $6,415.75 

Library 7,380.00    

Commencement     and 

general  lectures 2,379.10    

Superintendent  build-  ^  ,^ 

ines.  assistant 0,392.66  124.10 

Janitors 22,896.12  2,721.96 

Engineers  and  firemen.       7,35L32  1,309.60 

FuS 25,841.42 

Repairs ^'?5M5 

^tlng 4,181.28 

Advertfafaig 2,5U.82 

Telephone    and    tele-  ,  ~«  n 

graph h  *o' •  ** 

GM,  water,  electricity.    ^^^ 

Postage.'! 3,736.00 

MiscSanieous 11,973.46 

Alumni  secretary  and          «.^  ^  ^^^  ^ 

buUetfai 2,840.00  642.00 

74,6n.02  95,236.67 


$193,628w28 

37,82L30 
23,360.00 
63,240.18 

5,300.00 
27,060.99 
6,615.00 
4,546.00 
9,566.75 
6,800.00 

377,815.50 
10,418.24 

388,233.74 
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STATE  HIOHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA. 


'Constmction  and  land, 
$317,978.03. 


State  CaUeM,  ezclis  ire 
of  extension  and  Mtr- 
ice,  $1,037,833.47. 


Iowa  Stete  CoIIeise  of 
Agriculture  ana  Me-^ 
chanio     Arts,     total^ 
expenditures,  1013-14, 
$1,461,684.25. 


8pedaltand8,$B6,M6.» 


Qymnashim $3,04an 

CbemJsirybuUdJng...  172,282.26 

"Emergency' 4,040.42 

Mechanical  engiDesing 

boikilng 40,061.95 

Transportation  build- 
ing   49,801.09 

Heating  plant 18,941.00 

Margaret  Hall  Annex . .  6, 617. 00 

Sewage  plant 4,072.74 

Other  buildings 0,007.02 

Improvement  of 

grounds 14,133.21 

317,978.03 

Agrleoltural  engineer- 
ing   $861.08 

Dairy 28,995.23 

Farms 19,238.33 

Horticulture 2,735.09 

Veterinary  hospital ...  2, 281. 39 

Other  departments 8, 948. 18 

Operating  hospital 9,88&00 

Operating  storeroom . .  10, 003. 89 

women's  dormitory...  4,277.06 

Schoolfund 1,362.60 

Feesrefunded 6,650.01 

95.840^56 


Totel  optfitlDg  tzpenses,  $SHfiO^». 


fConstniotion,$42jB74.lo 


Extension  and  Indus- 
trial service  work» 
$424,860.78. 


Special  funds, 
1142,444.59.  ^ 


Serum  plant  and  equip- 
ment     $21,750.77 

Land  purchased 21,123.33 

42,874.  10 

Agricultural  experi- 
ment station $15,028.11 

Engineering  experi- 
ment station 1,582.64 

Agricultural  extension .  701. 43 

Senimfund 125,072.41 

142,444.60 


OpetBttDg  ezpoDNB,  $289,582.09. 
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rEdacatlonal  equip- 
ment and  suppUeSi 
1144,974.02. 


Library  books  and  sup- 

pUes 16,958.90 

A^cultoral  division . .  fi9, 241. 35 
Agricaltural  engineer- 
ing   4,529.02 

En^eering  division . .  25, 715. 44 

Home  economics 20.883.08 

Veterinarv  medicine . .  8, 008. 02 

Industrial  science 3, 120. 64 

Noncollegiate 14,303.81 

Veterinary  practical 

couree 688.56 

Summer  term 1,624.54 

144,974.02 


Instroction,  $313,158.01. 


General  operating  c  c- 
penses,  $165,876.26. 


Labor, 
equipment. 

Salaries,  supplies. 

Administration $27,350.00  $8,282.58 

Library 6,712.43    

Commencement  and 

general  lectures 2,053.23 

Janitors 14,726.76  1,64L26 

Engineers  and  firemen.      9,786.78  10,113.54 

Fuel 36,318.37 

Repairs  and  contingent 39,034. 51 

Printing  and  advertis- 
ing....   6,496.33 

Care  grounds 989.63  3,37L86 

59,5(>5.59  106,3ia07 


Agriculture $106, 000. 17 

Agrieuitural  engineer- 
ing   12,420.99 

Engineering 78,  fi27. 77 

Home  economics 52, 699. 24 

Veterinary  medicine . .  16, 854. 73 

Industrial  science 7, 547. 22 

Noncollegiate 31, 647. 95 

305,804.07 
Summer  session 7, 353. 94 

313,158.01 


Experimental 
$145,544.09. 


work, 


Extension 
903,988. 


Agriculture ...  $51,173.46  $62,990.32 

Engineering 6,195.71  7,067.07 

Good  roads 4,166.48  4,962.36 

Veterinary 2,328.43  6,66a28 


work, 


63,864.08  81,680.01 

r Agriculture $43,673.51  $29,770.12 

Engineering 8,435.86  5,964.91 

Hog  cholera  serum —       6,143.60    

58,252.97  35.735.03 


41817'*— 16- 
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'Gonstructlon  and  land,, 
S338,886.Aa. 


Iowa  State  CollAge  of 
Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  total 
expenditures,  1914-15, 
11^,430.41. 


State  ooUege,  exclusive 
of  extension  and 
service,  S1,150,0B1.07. 


Cbemiea]  boJldlns  — 

Women's  dormitory . . . 

Plant  industry  Iniild- 
ing 

Steam  and  gas  labora- 
tory  

TraiBportation  build- 
ing  

Cental  heating  plant. . 

Dormitory  annex 

Other  buildings 

Orounds,improvement 


$128, 80S.  SS 

57,088.13 

IS,  060. 84 

23,947.24 
32,580.47 
10,494.80 
4,500.94 
16,498.30 


Total  operatlngex-\ 
pensee,  8687,144.78.    /' 


338,336.62 


Special      funds, 
1194,600.42. 


Agrlculturaleducation.  62, 418. 86 

Dairy 38,500.n 

Farms 23,916.81 

Horticulture 3,594.07 

Veterinary  hospital ...  2, 933. 29 

Other  department  sales  14, 355. 34 

Hospital. 10,16S.;» 

Storeroom 10,383.88 

Dormitories 9,995.31 

Scholarships 1,924.96 

Feesrefunded 6,406.91 

124,600.42 


Coostroctioii and  lBiid,/Land  purchased 610,875.00 

$14,778.21.  \Drainage  and  fence —       3, 903. 21 


Extensfon  and  indus- 
trial servloe  work, 
$440,348.74. 


14,778.21 


Operatk«    expenses. 


S 


I 


ecial      funds, 
140,841.71 


Agricultural  experi- 
ment station $19,815.91 

Engineering      experi- 
ment station 1,270.22 

Veterinary    investiga- 
tion   225.67 

Agricultural  ex  tension.  1, 038. 48 

Engineering  extension.  1, 319. 75 

Serumfund 116,671.68 


140,341.71 
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LIbnnrbookB|8in>pUe8. 
Ap^lcmtural  dlvuion. . 
'tural  engineer- 


1172,218.11. 


Veterinarv  medicine . . 

Indiutiiai  science 

NoncoUege 

Veterinary  practice 

coarse 

Summer  session 


17,844.52 
63,207.74 

5,(»6.51 

30,523.53 

25,868.10 

7,172.51 

8,157.83 

24,666.87 

1,588.77 
3,002.73 


iliistn]Ction,$362,291.87. 


172,218.11 


Oeoeral  operating 
penses,  $152,63^ 


76. 


Administration 

Library 

Sonday  and  general 

lectures 

Janitors 

Engineers  and  firemen. 

Fuel 

Repairs  and  oonstrue- 

tion... 


Labor, 
equipment. 
Salaries,    supplies. 
$28,201.33     ^,347.00 
7,283.32    


2,685.98 

16,027.40  2,196.16 

9,682.00  10.414.53 

80,227.47 


Agriculture $122,918.01 

Agricultural    engineer     14, 137. 25 

mg 

Engineering 90,735.02 

Home  economics 64,060.63 

Veterinarr  medicine . .  19, 922. 39 

Industrial  soienoe 8, 773. 29 

NonooUegiate 31,747.23 

352,293.82 

Summerterm 9,998.05 

362,29L87 


Advertlstng. 

.Caregrounos 1,701.51 


25,661.22 
5,112.43 
3,244.31 


63,795.65      88,839.10 


Experimental 
$163,883.32. 


work. 


Agriculture. 
Engineering. 
Good  roads., 
Veterinary.. 


$60,895.60  $68,727.78 

8,838.86  6,046.27 

5,670.25  6,780.35 

1,432.58  5,491.54 


76,837.38      87,045.94 


(Agrioultare 

Extension  work,  $130XEngineering 

345J!0.  IHogchotonaenun.., 


$55,753.43  $41,913.08 

10,558.50   6,753.58 

7,233.32   8,133.50 


73,645.25  56,800.2$ 
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1890  1895  1900  1905  I9IO 

Private  and  State  College  enrollment,  Ohio. 
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104,880 


Growth  of  hlgh-Bchool  enrollment,  Ohio,  1890-1015. 
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Forecast  of  high-school  enrollment  in  Ohio. 
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Forecast  of  private  and  State  College  enrollment  In  Ohio. 
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state  expenditures  for  higher  education  in  Ohio  compared  with  total  State  expenditures. 
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State   expenditures   for   higher   education   in    Indiana    compared   with   total    State    ex- 
penditures. 
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State  expend! tores  for  higher  education  In  Illinois  compared  with  total  State  expenditures. 
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State  expenditures  for  higher  education   in   Michigan   compared   with   total   State   ex- 
penditures. 
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State  expenditures   for  hlgbor  odncatlon   in   Wisconsin   compared   witb   total   State    ex- 
penditures. 
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^ijr 7^ — 7sSs — Tsbc ^d? — 7973      :akr 


Rtate  expcndltares  for  higher  education  in   Minnesota   compared  with   total   State  ex- 
penditures. 
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state  expenditures  for  higher  edacation  In  Kansas  compared  with  total  State  expenditures. 
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State  expenditures  for  bigber  education  in  Iowa  compared  wltb  total  State  expenditures. 
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State   expenditures   for   higher   education   in   Montana   compared   with   total    State 

penditures. 
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iBdD 730^ 

State  expendltureR  for  higher  education  in  Texas  compared  with  total  State  expenditunv-;. 
41817"*— 16 14 
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State  expenditures  for  higher  education  in  Oregon  compared  with  total  State  expenditures. 
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/B90 


/eS5^         ^900         f90S 


/9/0 


/9/S 


State  expenditures  for  higher  education  in  Washington  compared  with  total  State  ex- 
penditures. 
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Buena  Vista  College,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa.     Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 

From  outside  tbe  State,  3. 
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Central  College,  Pella,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 
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\  1        ;         •         I         1        ;         »         I        1  ' 
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Co€  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.     Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 
From  other  States,  41 ;  foreign  countries,  15.    Of  the  193  students  from  Linn  County  166 

are  from  the  city  of  Cedar  Rapids. 
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Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 
From  Iowa,  419 ;  from  outside  the  State,  101.     Of  the  non-State  students,  46  were  from 

Illinois. 
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Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  students  by  counties,  1915—16. 

From  Iowa,  381 ;  from  outside  the  State,  25. 
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Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  College  of  Liberal  Art«.     Distribution  of  students  by 

counties,  1914-15. 
From  Iowa,  580 ;  from  outside  the  State,  107 ;  total,  687. 
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Daboqae  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 

Enrollment  from  outside  the  State,  31. 
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Graceland  College,  Lamoni,  Iowa.     Distribution  of  college  students  by  counties. 

From  outside  the  State,  25. 
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Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa.     DiBtrlbutlon  of  students  by  counties. 
From  19  other  Btatee,  67 ;  from  foreign  countries,  3. 
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Higbland  Park  College,  Des  ^loine^,  Iowa.     Distribution  of  college  students  by  counties, 

1914-15. 
From  31  other  States,  149 ;  from  foreign  countries,  19. 
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Lather  College,  Decorah,   Iowa    (Collegiate  Department).     DiBtributlon   of  students  by 

counties,  1915-16. 
From  Iowa,  80 ;  Irom  outside  the  State,  138. 
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Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa.     Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 
Number  of  students  from  outside  the  State,  3. 


renn  Colloge,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  collope  students  by  counties, 
li'rom  Iowa,  162 ;  from  seven  other  States,  13. 
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Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa.     Distribution  of  students  by  counties,  1915-16. 

From  other  States,  7. 
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Wartburg  College,  Clinton,  Iowa.    Distribution  o£  students  by  counties. 

From  outside  the  State,  19. 
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Administration,  institutional,  suggestions  regarding,  131-133;  State  and  insti- 
tutional, 125-136,  140. 
Agriculture,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  147-148. 
Angell,  J.  R.,  member  of  survey  commission,  8. 
Athletics,  inter-institutional,  133-135. 
Babcock,  K.  C,  member  of  survey  commission,  8. 
Bailey,  L.  H.,  member  of  survey  commission,  9. 
Board  of  secondary  school  relations,  16. 

Boards  and  State  authorities,  15-17.    See  also  State  board  of  education. 
Buildings,  costs,  114-116 ;  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 

115, 189,  157;  Iowa  State  Institutions,  99-118;  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College, 

115,  157 ;  University  of  Iowa,  115,  139,  156. 
Calvin,  Mrs,  Henrietta  W.,  member  of  survey  commission,  9. 
Capen,  S.  P.,  member  of  survey  commission,  9. 
Chemistry,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  69,  141-142 ; 

University  of  Illinois,  141 ;  University  of  Wisconsin,  141. 
Classes,  size,  120. 
Classrooms,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  106,  113-114 ; 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  106, 113-114 ;  University  of  Iowa,  103,  105,  113- 

114. 
Claxton,  P.  P.,  appointment  of  survey  commission,  8-9. 
Clock  houra     See  Student  clock  hours. 
Colleges,  distribution  of  students,  200-208 ;  enrollment,  27-30 ;  expenditures,  38- 

47 ;  number,  25 ;  privately  supported,  31 ;  State  supported,  33-47. 
Commercial  education.  University  of  Iowa,  96-99,  139. 
Council  College,  distribution  of  students,  201. 
Courses  of  study  (credit  value),  120;  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts,  122;  Iowa  State  Teachers*  College,  124;  University  of  Iowa, 

121. 
Courses  of  study,  higher  institutions,  student  clock  hours,  158-183. 
Courses  of  study,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  90-91. 
Denominational  colleges,  31. 

Domestic  science,  recommendations  regarding,  54. 
Drake  University,  distribution  of  students,  202. 
Duplication,  and  the  principle  of  major  lines,  48-59 ;  "  major  and  service  lines 

of  work,"  State  Institutions,  136. 
Economic  science,  Iowa  State  College,  72. 

Education  and  psychology,  duplication  of  work,  78-83,  137-138. 
Engineering,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  14^150; 

readjustment,  at  State  university  and  State  college,  136. 
English,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  72. 
Enrollment,  colleges,  27-30 ;  secondary  schools,  19-21 ;  University  of  Iowa,  37. 
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Expenditures,  Iowa  State  Ck>llege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  192-196; 
Iowa  State  Teachers*  Ck>llege«  184-188;  State  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, 88-47 ;  University  of  Iowa,  190-191. 

Extension  work,  75-77,  137;  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  147-152 ;  University  of  Iowa,  145-147. 

Finance  committee,  powers,  128-131. 

Football,  intercollegiate,  140. 

French.     See  Modern  languages. 

Geologj',  Iowa  State  Ck>llege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  73-74. 

German.    Bee  Modern  languages. 

Godfrey,  Hollis,  member  of  survey  commission,  9. 

Graduate  work,  59-65;  University  of  Iowa,  137. 

Gymnasiums,  for  women,  117. 

High  schools.    See  Secondary  education. 

Higher  education,  23-33;  State  supported  schools,  33-47.  See  also  Colleges 
and  universities. 

Home  economics,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  83-85, 
87,  138,  147-148;  Iowa  State  Teachers*  College,  84-87,  138;  University  of 
Iowa,  83,  87,  138. 

Hughes,  R.  M.,  member  of  survey  commission,  9. 

Inspector  of  secondary  schools,  duties.  16. 

Inspectors  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction,  duties,  17. 

Instruction,  adequate  amount,  118 ;  quality,  119. 

Instructional  staffs,  117-125. 

Iowa  State  Board  of  Education,  request  for  survey,  7-8. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  administration,  140; 
buildings,  115,  139,  157;  chemistry,  69,  141-142;  classrooms,  106,  113-114; 
courses  of  study,  90-91,  166-178 ;  credit  value  of  courses,  122 ;  discontinuance 
of  football,  136;  economic  science,  72;  English  Instruction,  72;  expeditures, 
192-196;  extension  work,  147-152;  graduate  work,  62-65,  137;  home  eco- 
nomics, 83-85,  87,  138,  147-150 ;  Journalism,  95,  138 ;  liberal  arts  work,  66-75 ; 
literature,  72 ;  mathematics,  142 ;  modern  languages,  142 ;  noncollegiate  work, 
89-93,  138;  physics,  143-144;  salaries  of  professors,  122,  139,  166-178;  size 
of  sections,  123-124 ;  zoology,  144. 

Iowa  State  Teachers*  College,  administrative  policy.  132-133;  buildings,  115, 
157 ;  classrooms,  106,  113-114 ;  courses  of  study,  student  clock  hours,  179-183 ; 
credit  value  of  courses,  124;  duplication,  136;  expenditures,  184-188;  home 
economics,  84-87;  physical  education  of  women,  117;  psychology  and  educa- 
tion, 78,  83;  salaries  of  professors,  123,  179-183;  size  of  sections,  124;  sub- 
colleglate  work,  88-89,  93,  138 ;  suggestions  concerning,  54-57. 

Iowa  State  University.    See  University  of  Iowa. 

Journals,  letter  addressed  to,  by  survey  commission,  155. 

Journalism,  courses,  93-95;  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  95,  138 ;  University  of  Iowa,  93-95,  138. 

Land-grant  colleges,  conflicts  and  duplication  arising  through,  49. 

Liberal  arts,  Iowa  State  College,  137. 

Library,  University  of  Iowa,  108. 

Literature,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  72. 

Mathematics,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  142. 

Modern  languages,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  142. 

Museum,  University  of  Iowa,  109-110. 

Music,  recommendations  regarding,  54. 

Natural  science  building,  University  of  Iowa,  110-111. 
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NoDCoU^ate  work,  88-03. 

Physical  education,  women,  116-117. 

Physics,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  143-144. 

Population,  school,  17-19. 

Presidents,  higher  institutions,  position,  128-131. 

Professors,  Iowa  State  institutions,  117-125 ;  salaries.    See  Salaries. 

Psychology  and  education,  duplication  of  work,  78-83. 

Recommendations,  summary,  58-59,  136-140. 

Salaries  (professors),  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
122,  139,  166-178 ;  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  123,  179-183 ;  University  of 
Iowa,  121,  139,  158-166. 

School  population.    See  Population,  school. 

Secondary  education,  15-23. 

Secondary  schools,  enrollment,  19-21. 

Sectarian  colleges,  31. 

Sections  (size),  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  123-124; 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  124 ;  University  of  Iowa,  121,  124. 

Spanish.    See  Modern  languages. 

State  board  of  education,  finance  committee,  15;  membership  and  duties,  15; 
organization,  128. 

State  board  of  educational  examiners,  powers,  and  functions,  17. 

State  institutions  of  higher  education,  33-47. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  duties,  16-17. 

Students,  clock  hours,  158-183 ;  distribution,  colleges,  200-20S, 

SubcoUegiate  work,  88-^;  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  188 ;  Iowa  State  Teachers*  College.  138. 

Survey  commission,  members,  8-9;  organization  and  meetings,  9-14. 

Teachers,  Iowa  State  institutions,  117-125. 

•Teachers'  college.    See  Iowa  State  Teachers*  College. 

Teachers*  salaries.    See  Salaries,  professors. 

University  extension.    See  Extension  work. 

University  of  Illinois,  Chemistry,  141. 

University  of  Iowa,  administrative  policy,  131-132;  buildings,  115,  139,  156;* 
classrooms,  103,  105,  113-114;  commercial  education,  96-99,  139;  courses  of 
study,  student  clock  hours,  158-166;  credit  value  of  courses,  121;  education, 
philosophy  and  psychology,  78-80,  83;  engineering,  136;  enrollment,  37; 
expenditures,  190-191;  extension  work,  145-147;  graduate  work,  59-62; 
gymnasium  for  women,  117 ;  home  economics,  83,  87,  138 ;  Journalism,  93-95, 
138;  library,  108;  library  and  auditorium,  112;  museum,  109-110;  natural 
science  building,  110-111;  professors*  salaries,  121,  139,  158-166;  proposed 
botany  and  geology  building,  108-109;  size  of  sections,  121,  124;  space  and 
occupancy  of  buildings,  109 ;  statistics  of  expenditures,  42-47. 

University  of  Wisconsin^  chemistry,  141. 

Women,  housing,  153-154;  physical  education,  116-117,  139. 

Zoology,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  145. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

WasTiington. 
Sir:  Many  students  apply  for  admission  to  higher  institutions  in 
other  States  and  sections  than  those  in  which  they  have  received 
their  high-school  preparation.  Many  also  seek  certificates  from  ex- 
amining and  licensing  boards,  which  have  no  direct  means  of  know- 
ing the  standards  of  the  schools  from  which  the  applicants  come. 
The  demand  for  this  information  led  the  Bureau  of  Education,  first 
in  the  spring  of  1913  and  again  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  to  undertake 
the  collection  and  preparation  of  lists  of  high  schools  and  academies 
accredited  by  State  universities,  approved  by  State  departments  of 
education,  or  recognized  by  examining  and  certifying  boards  and  by 
certain  other  agencies.  The  demand  proved  to  be  even  greater  than 
had  been  anticipated.  The  first  edition  of  the  bulletin  was  soon 
exhausted.  There  have  been  many  requests  from  college  and  uni- 
versity officers  for  copies  of  the  second  edition.  Moreover,  changes 
are  made  in  these  lists  of  accredited  schools  from  year  to  year.  For 
these  reasons,  I,  have  requested  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher 
education  in  the  bureau,  once  more  to  revise  the  pamphlet.  The 
revision  is  contained  in  the  accompanying  manuscript  which  I  rec- 
ommend for  publication  as  a  buDetin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

'  Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ACCREX)ITEX>  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


The  lists  of  accredited  secondary  schools  which  are  presented  now 
for  the  third  time  in  this  bulletin  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
officers  chained  with  the  admission  of  new  students  to  secondary 
schools,  colleges,  universitiesy  professional  schools  (especially  schools 
of  law  and  medicine),  normal  schools,  etc.;  of  State  examining  and 
certifying  boards,  which  are  concerned  with  the  status  of  secondary 
schools  located  at  a  distance;  and  of  parents  who  may  want  to  know 
about  the  high  schools  of  any  particular  State  or  section. 

The  first  issue  of  the  bulletin  was  published  in  1913.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  second  edition,  published  early  in  1915,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  great  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  secondary 
schools  (in  1910-11  there  were. 12,213;  in  1911-12  the  number  had 
grown  to  13,268;  in  1913-14  it  had  reached  13,714),  together  with 
the  sudden  changes  in  standing,  generally  for  the  better,  of  many 
secondary  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  necessitate  frequent 
revisions  of  the  lists.  No  new  lists  have  been  added  in  this  edition 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  bulletin  is  substantially  unchanged. 
The  essential  parts  of  the  introductions  to  the  previous  issues  are 
reprinted  here. 

ACCREOrrED  SECONDARY   SCHOOL  DEFINED. 

An  ''accredited  secondary  school,''  as  the  term  is  used  in  this 
bulletin,  is  a  school  which  is  equipped  to  prepare  students  for  colleges 
requiring  at  least  14  imits  for  imconditioned  admission  and  which 
has  been  investigated  or  approved  for  this  purpose  by  one  of  the 
following  agencies:  A  State  officer  of  education,  a  university  or 
college  inspector  or  committee  on  admissions,  an  officer  or  committee 
of  an  accrediting  association.  Except  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the 
Soutiiem  States,  whose  high-school  courses  are  based  upon  seven 
years  of  elementary  training,  it  is  understood  that  these  14  imits 
represent  secondary  work  above  the  standard  eight-grade  elementary- 
school  course.  It  is  assumed  that  the  curriculum  of  an  accredited 
school  represents  four  years  of  36  or  more  weeks  each;  that  at  least 
three  teachers  give  their  whole  time  to  high-school  work;  ^  and  that 
the  school  keeps  up  an  adequate  library  and  laboratory  equipment. 


1  Exceptions  are  certain  schools  In  the  lists  of  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont  which  have 
by  tlie  Btato  offldali. 


'  Vermont  which  have  Icks  than  three  teachers  but  otherwise  conform  to  the  definition  and  are  approved 
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8  ACCREDITED  SECONDAKY  SCHOOLS.      ' 

UNIT  DEFINED. 

The  following  authoritative  definition  of  the  word  ''unit"  has  been 

made  by  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges 

and  Secondary  Schools,  which  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 

National  Association  of  State  Universities,  the  New  England  College 

Entrance  Certificate  Board,  the  College  Entrance  Exan^ination  Board, 

the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 

States  and  Maryland,  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary   Schools,    the   Association  of   Colleges    and   Secondary 

Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  the  New  England  Association  of 

Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 

Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 

Education: 

A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school, 
constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 

This  statement  b  designed  to  afford  a  standard  of  measurement  for  the  work  done 
in  secondary  schools.    It  takes — 

(1)  The  four-year  high-school  course  as  a  basis  and  assumes  that — 

(2)  The  length  of  the  school  year  is  from  36  to  40  weeks;  that — 

(3)  A  period  is  from  40  to  60  minutes  in  len&^;  and  that — 

(4)  The  study  is  pursued  four  or  five  periods  a  week; 

but  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  satisfactory  year's  work  in  any  subject  can  not 
be  accomplished  in  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours,  or  their  equivalent.  Schools 
organized  on  any  other  than  a  four-year  basis  can  nevertheless  estimate  their  work 
in  terms  of  this  unit. 

A  four-year  secondary-school  curriculum  should  be  r^arded  as  representing  not 
more  than  16  units  of  work. 

VARIATIONS   IN   REQUIREMENTS   OF   ACCREDITING  AGENCIES. 

The  number  of  subjects  recognized  by  the  various  accreditmg 
bodies  as  forming  an  acceptable  part  of  the  college  preparatory 
course  varies  greatly;  for  example,  the  subjects  recognized  by  the 
'College  Entrance  Examination  Board  as  permissible  in  a  standard 
high-school  course  are:  * 

Units.  Units. 


English  up  to 3 

Mathematics  up  to 4} 

Latin 4 

Greek 3 

French 4 

German 4 


Spanish 2 

History 4 

Science 6 

Drawing 2 

Music 1 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  State  imiversities  and  privately 
endowed  institutions,  like  Leland  Stanford  University,  which  permit 

1  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  maximum  amount  of  credit  which  a  high-school  student  can 
secure  m  any  single  subject  in  a  year  is  ordinarily  one  unit.  Four  units  of  credit  In  any  givea  subfect 
would  therefore  constitute  the  normal  maximum  for  a  high-school  course. 
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great  enlaigement  of  the  range  of  electives.     The  UiiiTersity  of 
Minnesota,  for  example,  accepts  the  following: 


Units. 

Engliflh a4 

Mathematicfl 2-3} 

Latin 2-4 

Greek 2 

French 1-4 

German 1-4 

Spanish 1-4 

Scandinavixm 1-4 

History  and  social  science i-7 

Natural  science }-6 

Agriculture 1-4 

Normal-training  subjects 1-3 


Units. 
Vocational  subjects  (made  up  of  the 

following) }-4 

Business  arithmetic i 

Business  law i 

Bookkeeping 1-2 

'  Stenography  and  typewriting. .  1-2 

Freehand  drawing 2 

Mechanical  drawing 2 

Shopwork 2 

Modeling  and  wood  carving 1 

Domestic  art  and  science  up  to .      4 


It  ¥dU  therefore  be  apparent  that  the  only  close  correspondence 
among  the  requirements  of  the  varions  institutions  mentioned  in  this 
pamphlet  is  the  quantitative  one.  All  specify  at  least  14  units, 
except  the  University  of  South  Carolinai  which  admits  with  12. 
None  requires  more  than  16  units  for  admission. 

The  requirements  of  each  accrediting  agency  are  briefly  stated  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  schools  which  each  accredits.  At  the  head 
of  each  list  of  schools  accredited  by  a  State  university  or  private 
institution  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  A.  B.  course  are 
summarized.  The  schools  on  the  accredited  list  generally  have  the 
privilege  of  certificating  students  to  other  courses  as  well.  To  outline 
the  admission  requirements  for  all  these  cours,es  would  consume  much 
space  and  might  lead  to  confusion.  The  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  A.  B.  course  may  in  each  case  be  considered  fairly  typical  of 
the  institution's  policy  with  respect  to  entrance  requirements. 


METHODS   OF   ACCREDITING. 

Two  methods  are  in  common  use  for  carrying  on  the  system  of 
accrediting  in  those  States  where  the  State  authority  embraces 
agencies  for  higher  education.  Under  the  first  the  inspection  of  the 
work  of  the  high  schools  is  done  through  an  officer  or  committee  of 
the  State  imiversity,  and  the  list  of  acceptable  or  accredited  high 
schools  is  published  in  the  catalogue  of  the  university  and  thus  made 
available  for  other  institutions  within  the  same  State  or  for  institu- 
tions in  neighboring  States.  Under  the  second;  the  inspection  and 
rating  are  done  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
State  board  of  education,  or  the  State  education  office,  acting  through 
specially  appointed  officers.  Examples  of  the  former  method  are 
furnished  by  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  California,  and  Texas;  of 
the  latter  method,  by  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota. 
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The  requirement  of  the  completion  of  a  standard  four-year  high- 
school  course  representing  at  least  14  units  for  admission  to  college, 
or  as  a  part  of  the  prescription  for  admission  to  professional  schools 
or  to  the  practice  of  professions,  has  produced  a  group  of  organizar- 
tions  among  whose  activities  are  the  coordination  of  standards  of 
secondary  education  in  neighboring  States  and  the  compilation  of 
lists  of  accredited  secondary  schools.  Such  sectional  organizations 
are  now  at  work  in  the  North  Central  States,  New  England,  and  the 
Southern  States.  These  organizations  are  purely  voluntary  and 
have  no  legal  control  over  the  institutions  which  they  rate.  The 
influence  which  they  wield,  however,  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
focus  representative  educational  opinion  in  their  respective  sections,  is 
considerable.  Occasionally  also  private  institutions,  like  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  have  carried  on  their  own  investigation  and 
accrediting. 

CONTENTS   OF  THE    BULLETIN. 
PAKT  i:   STATE   LISTS. 

The  bulletin  is  divided  into  three  parts;  The  first  part,  as  is  appro- 
priate, contains  hsts  of  schools  accredited  by  State  universities  and 
State  officers  of  education.  Sometimes  both  the  State  imiversity 
and  the  State  department  of  education  publish  tists  of  accredited 
schools.  In  such  cases  the  list  of  the  State  university  is  printed  first, 
and  all  schools  accredited  by  the  State  education  department  not 
included  in  the  university  list  are  then  added  by  way  of  supplement.* 
When  the  State  department  of. education  or  the  State  university 
publishes  Usts  of  accredited  or  approved  high  schools  of  different 
grades,  only  schools  of  the  first  grade  are  included  in  the  bulletin, 
except  in  the  cases  of  Georgia,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, and  Nebraska.'  • 
■                                                            ■     ■  .    .         ■  , 

1  In  four  States,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  the  State  education  deportment  accredits 
or  approves  only  public  s6hools,  but  private  schools  having  the  requisite  standards  and  equipment  are 
accredited  by  the  State  University. 

*  Schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Georgia  in  Group  II  are  included  in  the  list  published  for  that 
institution.  These  schools  meet  the  requirements  just  outlined,  except  that  they  are  admitted  to  the 
certificating  privilege  with  only  2.5  teachers  of  academic  subjects. 

Class  B  schools  accredited  by  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  University  of  Kansas  are  four- 
year  schools  "which  on  account  of  financial  and  other  considerations  do  not  provide  courses  of  study  cover- 
ing all  departments  of  secondary  work  or  in  which  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  permanency  and  efil- 
dency  in  general  administration." 

Schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Kentucky  in  Class  B  are  required  to  have  but  two  teachers. 
The  session  Ls  six  weeks  longer,  however,  than  that  of  the  Class  A  schools. 

The  University  of  Louisiana  accredits  a  small  supplementary  group  of  schools  in  addition  to  those 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  second-grocQ)  schook  of  Maryland  have  been  certified  to  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instructioD 
as  fulfilling  the  definition  of  an  accredited  school  printed  above. 

There  are  three  groups  of  schools  accredited  by  the  University  ef  Nebnsska,  groups  A ,  B,  and  C.  Group 
B  includes  schools  which  do  not  meet  the  stai-dards  of  Group  A  schools  as  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
or  in  library  and  laboratory  facilities.  Group  C  Includes  schools  whose  graduates  may  receive  28  points 
(14  units)  credit,  which  gives  them  conditional  admission  to  the  university. 
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PART  II :  LISTS  OF  ACCBEDITINO  A&OCIATIONa 

Part  II  contains  the  lists  of  the  three  prmcipal  associations  which 
undertake  to  accredit  schools.  The  methods  or  standards  of  these 
associations  are  not  identical.  The  list  accredited  by  each  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  statement  of  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  compiled. 

PAST  Ui:  U8TS   OF  CEBTAIN  PBIYATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

With  regard  to  Part  III,  a  special  explanation  is  in  order.  After 
the  publication  of  the  first  issue  of  this  bulletin  it  was  found  that 
many  excellent  priTate  schools,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States, 
which  were  thoroughly  equipped  to  prepare  for  collegCi  and  indeed 
had  annually  for  many  years  been  sending  an  entirely  satisfactory 
delegation  to  the  best  colleges  in  the  country,  were  omitted  from  the 
lists  of  accredited  schools  of  the  States  in  which  they  were  located. 
This  was  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  States  had  no  State  imiver- 
sities  admitting  by  certificate  or  to  the  failure  of  the  State  education 
departments  to  include  private  schools  in  their  lists  of  approved  sec- 
ondary institutions.  The  absence  of  the  names  of  many  of  these 
schools  from  a  document  as  comprehensive  in  its  scope  as  this  publi- 
cation gave  rise  to  false  impressions  concerning  their  standing.  It 
seemed  desirable  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  bulletin  so  as  to  secure 
their  inclusion.  Accordingly,  when  the  second  edition  was  in  prepa- 
ration, the  Bureau  of  Education  asked  a  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  admitting  on  certificate  and  drawing  students  from  the 
States  in  which  private  schools  had  previously  not  received  official 
recognition  to  submit  their  own  lists  of  accredited  schools.  A  similar 
procedure  was  followed  during  the  preparation  of  the  present  edi- 
tion. Three  considerations  have  determined  the  choice  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  whom  this  request  has  been  made:  First,  the  poUcy  of 
admission  on  certificate;  second,  the  area  from  which  each  institution 
was  known  to  draw  its  students;  and,  third,  the  recognized  high 
standing  of  each.  The  lists  submitted  by  the  CathoUc  University  of 
America,  University  of  Chicago,  George  Washington  University, 
St.  John's  CSollege,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Wellesley  CoU^e,  and 
Tulane  University  are  printed  in  full  in  Part  III.  At  the  end  of 
Part  III  are  printed  also  the  names  of  those  schools  belonging  to  the 
Association  of  Collies  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  which,  on  account  of  their  location,  are  not  on  any  of 
the  other  lists  included  in  the  bulletin,  but  which  have  the  privilege 
of  certificating  graduates  to  various  colleges  of  high  standing. 

The  schools  are  listed  alphabetically,  according  to  the  towns  in 
which  they  are  located.  The  names  of  accredited  private  secondary 
schools  and  academies  are  printed  in  italics. 
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ALABAMA. 

Scbools  fully  affiliated  with  the  Univendty  of  Alabama  for  the  year  1015-16. 


Units. 
14 


AdmisBtoii  reqnirenients 

Prescribed  units: 

Endish .' 3 

Mathematics 3 

Latin 3or4 

Eleottres 5or6 


Abbevillfr— Third  District  Agricultural  Bchool. 
Albertville— Seventh  District  Agricultural  SchooL 
Alexander  City— High  School. 
Andahisia— High  Sdiool. 
Anniston— 

High  School. 

Noble  JfutUute. 
Ashland— Clay  County  High  School. 
Athens— 

OoIUge  Academy. 

Oreene  Universitif  School. 

Eighth  District  Agricultural  School. 
Atmore— Escambia  County  High  School. 
Attalla-Etowah  County  High  School. 
Auburn— Lee  County  High  School 
Bessemer— High  School. 

CbUege  Training  School. 

Central  High  School. 

LotUie  C&mpion  Semhmrf. 

Howard  Academy, 

MargarO,  A  Jltn  School. 

UfUvertUy  High  SAool. 
Bkxmtsville— Nfaith  District  Agricultural  School. 
hoUfSnead  Seminary. 
Brewton— Collegiate  Institute. 
Bridgeport— ilcodrmir. 
Brundidge— Pike  County  High  School. 
Butler— Choctaw  County  High  School. 
Camden— Wiloox  County  High  School, 
damp  HiU^Hig^  School. 
Castleberry— Conecuh  County  High  School. 
Center— Cherokee  County  High  School. 
Ceoterville— Bibb  County  High  School. 
Clanton— Chilton  County  High  School. 
Clio— Barbour  County  High  School. 
Cotaimbia— Houston  County  High  School. 
Columbiana— Shelby  County  High  School. 
Cuba— High  SchooL 

Cullman— Cullman  County  High  School. 
DaderHle— Tallapoosa  County  High  SchooL 
Daphrie— Normal  SchooL 
Decatur— High  School. 
DemopoUs— High  SchooL 
Dothan— High  School. 

Double  Springs— Wfaiston  County  High  School. 
Eclectlo-Elmore  County  High  School. 


Elkmont— Limestone  County  High  School. 

Ensley- High  School. 

Enterprise— Coffee  County  High  SchooL 

Eulaula— High  School. 

Eutaw— High  School. 

Evergreen— Second  District  Agricultural  School. 

Fayetto-County  High  School. 

Florala^-Covington  County  High  School. 

Fort  Deposit— Lowndes  County  High  School. 

Fort  Payne— Dekalb  County  High  School. 

Qadsden— High  School. 

CiaylesviUe— il  cademy. 

Greensboro— (9o«aem  UnioereUy  Fitting  School. 

Greenville— High  School. 

Grove  Hill— Clarke  County  High  School. 

Guin— liarion  County  High  School. 

GuntersvUle— Marshall  County  High  SchooL 

Gurley— Madison  County  High  SchooL 

HaleyvUle— High  SchooL 

Hamilton— Sixth  District  Agricultural  School. 

Hartford— Geneva  County  High  School. 

Hartsells— Morgan  County  High  School. 

Headland— Henry  County  High  SchooL 

Heflin— Cleburne  County  High  School. 

Huntsville— 

High  SchooL 

Ooodrich  School. 
Jackson— First  District  Agricultural  School. 
Jasper— Walker  County  High  School. 
La  Fayette— High  School. 
Leighton— Colbert  County  High  School. 
Linoohi- Talladega  County  High  SchooL 
Lineville— N.  E.  Alabama  Agricultural  In.stltuto. 
Harlan— 

Judeon  Academy. 

Perry  County  High  School. 
Milltown— Chambers  County  High  SchooL 
Mobile- 
High  School. 

Knott  High  School. 

UnivereUy  MiUtary  SchooL 
Monroeville— Monroe  County  High  SchooL 
Montgomery— 

Bamee  School. 

Edgar  School. 

Sidney  Lanier  High  SchooL 
Moulton— Lawrence  County  High  SchooL 
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MouDdville— Nonnal  School. 
Now  Deoator— Blgb  School. 
Vtmtaa-Baptitt  ColkgkUe  IfutUute. 
Notaaolg^— Ksoon  County  High  School. 
OdcnvUto-St.  Clair  .County  High  SohooL 
Oneonta— Blount  County  High  School. 
OpeUka^High  School. 
Opp— High  School. 

Oxford— Calhoun  County  High  SdiooL 
Oiark— Date  County  Hi(th  School. 
Piedmont— High  Sdiool. 
FlantcfsvUlfr-DallaB  County  Htgh  School. 
PrattTflle— Autauga  County  High  SchooL 
Reform— PiekflDa  County  High  Sdiool. 
Roanoko—Handley  High  School. 
Rookford— Cooea  County  High  School. 
BofirsTfUo— Lauderdale  County  High  School. 


RuaMUville— Franklin  County  Hl^^h  School. 

Soottsboro— Jackson  County  High  School. 

Selma— High  School. 

Sheffield— Hi^  SdiooL 

Sylaranga— Fourth  District  Agricultufal  SohooL 

Talladega-High  School. 

Thomaston— Marengo  County  High  SdiooL 

Thomasvilla—Hii^  School 

Thorsby— /ludfMe. 

Tuecalooaa— High  SdiooL 

Tu8cumbi»— High  SchooL 

Tuekegee   Hi^  SdiooL 

Union  SprhigB— High  SdiooL 

Vernon— Lamar  County  Hi^  SdiooL 

Wedowea— Randolph  County  High  SchooL 

Wetumpk»-Finh  District  Agricultural  SdiooL 

York— Sumter  County  Hi^  SchooL 


ARIZONA. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Arlsona,  November,  ISIS. 


Unite. 


AdmissloD  requlremeots 16 

Preeoribed  units: 

Endish 3 

l&kthematics 2| 

History  and  civics 1 

Sdence 1 

Foreign  languages. 8 

Electlves. 6| 


BIsbeo-High  SdiooL 
Clifton— High  SdiooL 
Douglas— High  School. 

Flagitafl— Northern  Arisona  Normal  Sdiool  (aca- 
demic dtpartment). 
Glendale— High  SdiooL 
Globe— High  SchooL 
Jeromo— High  SchooL 
Mesa— High  SchooL 
Miami-High  SchooL 
Nogales— Hi^  SdiooL 
Phoenix— High  SchooL 


Fresoott— High  SdiooL 
Saint  Johns— AoodeiRir. 
Snowflako— iloodemir. 
Tempo— 

Hi^  SchooL 

Tempo  Normal  School  of  Arisona  (i 
department). 
Thatcher— OJls  Academf. 
Tucson— High  SchooL 
Wilcox— High  SchooL 
Winslow— High  SdiooL 
Yuma— High  SchooL 


In  addition  to  the  above  (public)  high  schools,  the  followtaig  are  also  approved  by  the  State  board  of 
education. 
After  July  1, 1916,  high  schools  in  order  to  be  approved  by  the  State  board  must  require  for  gradoatioD 

16  unite,  as  Ibllows: 


English 


gUSD... 

themati 


Unite. 
3 


Mathematfcs 2 

History J 

Sdenoe * 

Eleotives 7 

They  must  also  provide  opportunities  to  their  graduates  to  fulfill  the  requiremente  for  entrance  to  tha 
University  of  Aiisooa. 


B«nson—High  SdiooL 
Bisbeo— High  SchooL 
Clifton— High  SdiooL 
Douglas— High  SdiooL 
Duncan— High  SdiooL 
OIendal»-Hi^  SdiooL 
Otobe— High  SchooL 
Jerome— High  SchooL 
Kingman— High  SdiooL 
Mesa— High  SdiooL 
Miami-High  SdiooL 
Morend—Hi^  SdiooL 


Nogalefr— High  SdiooL 
Phoenix— Hi^  SchooL 
Prescott—Hii^  SdiooL 
Saflord— High  SdiooL 
Tempo— Hi^  SchooL 
Tucson— High  SchooL 
Tombstone— High  SchooL 
WlUoox— High  SdiooL 
Williams— High  SdiooL 
Winslow— Hl^  SchooL 
Yuma— Hi^  SdiooL 
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ARKANSAS. 

Class  A  schools  approved  by  the  Arkansas  State  Department  of  Education  and  accredited  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  November^  1915. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 14 

Prescribed  units: 

Enrilsh : 3 

Mathematics 2 

History 1 

Foreign  languages 3 

Eleotlves : 5 


Argenta— Hig^  School. 

Arkadelpbia—High  School. 

Ashdown— High  SchooL 

Atkins— High  SchooL 

Augusta— High  SchooL 

Bentonvffle— High  SchooL 

Blythevillft— High  SchooL 

Boonvflle— Hi^  SchooL 

Brinkley— High  SchooL 

Qftbot— High  SchooL 

Camden— Normal  Training  High  School 

Carlisle— High  ScSiooL 

Clarendon— High  SchooL 

Con^ray — 

Arkansas  State  Normal  SchooL 

HighSdK>oL 
Coming— Hi^  SchooL 
Crossett— High  SchooL 
Dardanelle— High  SchooL 
Dcrmott— High  School. 
Dumas— High  SchooL 
El  Dorado— High  SchooL 
£1  Paso— High  SchooL 
England— High  SchooL 
Eureka  Springs— 

CresetU  College  Aoademp, 

High  SchooL 
Vayetteville— 

High  SchooL 

University  Trainhig  High  SchooL 
Fordyoe— High  School. 
Foreman — High  SchooL 
Forrest  City— High  SchooL 
Fort  Smith— Normal  Training  High  SchooL 
Gentry— High  School. 
Gravette— High  SchooL 
Green  Forest— High  SchooL 
Greenwood— High  SchooL 
Hamburg— High  SchooL 
Harrison— High  SchooL 
Hasen — Hi£^  SchooL 
Helena— High  SdiooL 
Hope— Hif^  SchooL 
Hot  Sprioltps— 

High  SchooL 

Normal  Training  High  SchooL 


Huntington— High  SchooL 

Jonesboro — High  SchooL 

Junction  City— High  SchooL 

Leslie— High  School. 

I^ke  Village-High  SchooL 

Little  Rock- 
High  School. 
LitOeRock  Cdttege, 

Lonoke— High  SchooL 

Malvern— High  School. 

Marianna— High  SchooL 

Menar-High  SchooL 

Montieello— 
High  School. 
State  Agricultural  School. 

Moro— High  SchooL 

Morrilton— High  School. 

Mountain  Home— Normal  Training  High  School. 

Nashville— High  School. 

Newjwrt— High  School. 

Paragould— High  School. 

Pea  Ridge— i/duonic  CoUe/je. 

Piggott— High  School. 

Pine  BlufT-Normal  Training  High  SchooL 

Pocahontas— High  School. 

Portland— High  School. 

Prescott— High  SchooL 

Rector— High  School. 

Rogers— High  School. 

Russellville— High  School. 

Searcy— High  School. 

Siloam  Springs— High  School. 

Springdale— High  School. 

Stamps— High  School. 

Stephens— High  School. 

Stuttgart- 
High  School. 
Traininif  School. 

Texarkana— Normal  Training  High  SchooL 

Van  Buren— High  School. 

Waldron— High  School. 

Wahiut  Ridge— High  SchooL 

Warren— High  School. 

Wynne— High  SchooL 
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CALIFORNU. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  California  for  the  year  1914-15. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Presoribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2 

History  and  civics 1 

Sclenoe 1 

Foreien  languaKes 3 

Additional  foreign  language,  scifenoe,  or  mathematics  (or  combinations  of  these  luh- 

Jeots) 2 

ileotfv 


£1 


ives. 


Alameda— High  ScfaooL 
Alhambra-Oity  High  School. 
Alpaogh— High  School. 
Alturaa— Modoc  County  High  School. 
Anaheim— Union  High  School. 
Antioch—Riverview  Union  High  School. 
Arcat»-Union  High  School. 
Arroyo  Qrande— Union  High  School. 
Auburn— Placer  County  High  School. 
Asusa— Citrus  Union  High  School. 
Bakersfleld— Kern  County  High  School. 
Banning— Union  High  School. 
Beaumont^High  Sdiool. 
Belmont— £«2iRofi4  SehooL 
Benida— High  School. 
Berkeley— 

Hl^  School. 

A~to-Zed  School. 

Boone*s  UniversUy  School. 

Min  Head'8  Sdwol. 

PrepanUorv  School. 

The  Randolph  School. 

WettaUy  School. 
Bishop— Union  High  School. 
Bostonia— El  Cajon  Valley  Union  High  School. 
Brawley— Union  High  School. 
Brentwood— Liberty  Union  High  School. 
Burlingame— St.  Matthevo^s  School. 
Burbank— Union  High  School. 
Calexico— Union  High  School. 
Calistoga— Joint  Union  High  School. 
Campbell— Union  High  School. 
Cedarville— Surprise  Valley  Union  High  School. 
CenterviUe— Union  High  School. 
Ceres— High  School. 
Chioo— High  School. 
Chino— High  School. 
Claremont— High  School. 
Cloverdale— Union  High  School. 
Clovis— Union  High  School. 
Cofilinga— Union  High  School. 
College  City— Pierce  Joint  Union  High  School. 
Colton— High  School. 
Colusar-High  School. 
Compton— Union  High  School. 
Concord- Mount  Diablo  Union  High  School. 
Corcoran- Union  High  School. 
Coming— Union  High  School. 
Corona— High  School. 
Covelo— Round  Valley  Union  High  School. 
Covina— Union  High  School. 
Crescent  City— Del  Norte  County  High  School. 
Crockett— John  Swett  Union  Hl^  School. 
Danville— San  Ramon  Valley  Union  High  School. 
Delano— Joint  Union  High  SchooL 


Dlnuba^Union  High  Sdiool. 

Dixon— Union  High  School. 

Dos  Palos— Johit  Union  High  School. 

Downey— Los  Nietos  Union  High  School. 

El  Centro-Centiul  Unk>n  High  SchooL 

Elk  Orove— Union  High  Sdiool. 

El  Monte-Union  High  Sciiool. 

Elsinore— Union  High  School. 

Escondido— High  School. 

Esparto— Union  High  School. 

Etna  Milb— Etna  Union  High  School. 

Eureka— City  High  SchooL 

Exeter— Union  High  School. 

Fairfield- Armijo  Union  High  SohooL 

Fallbrook— Union  High  SchooL 

Ferndale— Union  High  School. 

Fillmore— Union  Hi|^  SchooL 

Fort  Bragg— Union  High  SchooL 

Fortuna— High  School. 

Fowler— Unkin  High  School. 

Fresno— High  SchooL 

Fnllerton— Union  High  School. 

Gait-Joint  Unkm  High  SchooL 

Ci  ilroy—B  igh  SchooL 

Glendale— Unkm  High  SchooL 

Gonzales— Union  High  SchooL 

Grass  Valley.— High  SchooL 

Qridley— Union  High  School. 

Hanford— Union  High  SchooL 

Hayward— Union  High  SchooL 

Healdsburg— High  SchooL 

Hemet— Union  High  School. 

Hollister— San  Benito  County  High  SchooL 

Hollywood— /mfTMcuAiie  Heart  CoUege. 

HoltviUe— Union  High  SchooL 

Hughson— High  School. 

Huntington  Beach— Union  High  SchooL 

Huntington  Park— Union  High  SchooL 

Imperial— Imperial  Valley  Union  High  SchooL 

Inglewood— Union  High  SohooL 

lone— Union  High  SchooL 

Irwin— Hilmar  Union  High  SchooL 

Jackson— Joint  Union  High  School. 

Julian— Cuyamaca  High  SchooL 

Eerman— Union  High  SchooL 

King  City— Monterey  County  High  SchooL 

Kingsburg— Joint  Union  High  SchooL 

La  JoUa— BUAop'f  School. 

Lakeport— Clear  Lake  Union  High  SchooL 

Laton— Joint  Union  High  SchooL 

La  Grand— Joint  Union  High  School. 

Lemoore— Union  High  SchooL 

Lincoln— Union  High  SchooL 

Lindsay— High  School. 

Livermore— Union  High  SchooL 
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Lodt-Unloo  High  Sehool. 
LomiMO— UnJoD  High  School. 
LoQg  Beadi—PolyteQhiiio  Hl^^h  School. 
Lordshorg— 

Bcnita  Union  High  School. 

Palmen  CMege,  Academic  Department, 
LosAngelMK- 

Cbttcdhri  Elgk  School  for  GMe. 

(hmnoek  Academy, 

Gvdena  Agricultural  High  School. 

GhW  CoOegUae  Sehool, 

Btrvard  SeihooL 

Hig^  School. 

HoOywood  High  School. 

Llnooln  High  School. 

Manual  Arts  High  Scbool. 

Marlborough  School, 

Polytedmic  High  School. 

Saint  Marf'e  Academy, 

San  Pedro  High  School. 

WetOake  School  for  ObrU, 
Lob  Banoa— West  Side  Union  High  School. 
Los  Gatos— High  School. 

Lo7Bltan--Slerra  Valley  Joint  Union  High  School. 
Madera— Union  High  School. 
Martinee— Alhambra  Union  High  School. 
MarysvUle— High  School. 
Maxwell— Union  High  School. 
Mendodxio— Mendocino  County  High  School. 
Merced— County  High  School. 
Mill  Valley— Tamalpais  Union  High  Sdiool. 
Modesto— High  School. 
Monrovia— City  High  School. 
Montebello— High  School. 
Monterey— County  High  School. 
Morgan  HiU— Live  Oak  Unkm  High  School. 
Mountain  View— High  School. 
Ni^ia-Hi|^  School. 
National  City— High  School. 
Needlea— District  High  School. 
Nevada  City— High  School. 
Newman— Orestimba  Union  Hi^  Sbhool. 
Nordhoff— Union  High  School. 
NorwaDc— Excelsior  Union  High  School. 
Oakdale— Union  High  School. 
OaUand— 

High  Sdiool. 

College  ofihe  Holg  Namee  High  School. 

Horton  School, 

John  C.  Freemont  High  School. 

Merriman  School. 

Oceanside— Carlsbad  Union  High  School. 

Tedmical  High  School. 
Oleanders-Washington  Union  High  School. 
Ontario— Chafley  Union  High  School. 
Orange— Union  High  School. 
Orland— Joint  Union  High  School. 
Orosi— Union  High  School. 
Oroville— Union  High  School. 
Oxnard- Union  High  School. 
Pacific  Beach— San  Diego  Armp  and  Naog  Aeademf, 
Padflc  Orove— Hi^  School. 
Palo  Alto- 
Hi^  SohooL 

Outm^  School. 

JfaiUB9ii(a  Baa. 

Miae  Harker'9  SehooL 

45730^—16 2 


Pasadena- 
High  School. 

Orton  School. 
Paso  Robles— Hi^  School. 
Patterson— Union  High  School. 
Perris— Union  High  School. 
Petaluma— High  School. 

Piedmont—  2iist  Eaneom  and  liita  Bridget^  SchooL 
Plaoerville— El  Dorado  County  High  School. 
Point  Arena— Union  High  SchooL 
Pomonar— Hi^  School. 
PortervHIe— Union  High  SchooL 
Princeton— Joint  Union  High  School. 
Qulncy— Plumas  County  High  School. 
Ramona— Union  High  School. 
Red  Bluff- Union  High  School. 
Redding— Shasta  County  High  School. 
Redlands— High  School. 
Redondo— Union  High  School. 
Redwood  City— Sequoia  Union  High  SchooL 
Reedley— Joint  Union  High  School. 
Richmond— Union  High  SchooL 
Rio  Vista— Jotait  Union  Hi^  School 
Ripon— Union  High  School. 
Riverside— 

Oirls'  High  School. 

Polytechnic  High  SchooL 
Roseville— Union  High  SchooL 
Sacramento— High  SchooL 
St.  Helena— Union  Hi^  SchooL 
Salinas— High  School. 

San  Andreas— Calaveras  County  H]^  SohooL 
San  Bernardino— High  School. 
San  Diego— 

Biehop'a  School. 

High  SchooL 
San  Fernando— Union  High  Sohool. 
San  Francisco— 

Mise  Bwkee*  School. 

Oalifomia  School  of  Mechanical  ArU, 

Cogswell  Pdyteehnical  College. 

Drew't  Coaching  School, 

Girls'  High  School. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

HamUn  Sehool. 

High  Sehool  of  Notre  Dame, 

Lowell  High  School. 

Mission  High  School. 

Polytechnic  High  SchooL 

PoUer  Sehool. 

St.  Rote  Academjf, 

Star  of  the  Sea  SehooL 

Trinitif  Sehool. 

UnivertUf  Sehool, 
Sanger— Union  High  SchooL 
San  Jacinto— High  SchooL 
San  Jose— 

College  of  Notre  Dame, 

College  Park  Aeodemg. 

High  School. 

Notre  Dame  High  St^ool. 

Waehbwn  Sehool. 
San  Luis  Obispo— High  School. 
San  Mateo— Union  Hi^  SchooL 
San  Rafael— 

Dom^nJoan  CdUege, 

High  SchooL 
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San  Ra&tel— CcntinuMl. 

HUekeock  MUitary  Academy. 

Mount  Tamalpais  MiUtarf  Academy. 
Santa  An»— High  School. 
Santa  Barbara-^ 

GirW  School, 

High  School. 
Santa  Clara— High  Sohooi. 
Santa  Crtu— High  School. 
Santa  Maria— Union  High  School. 
Santa  Monica— High  School. 
Santa  Paula— Union  High  Sdiool. 
Santo  Roaa^ 

High  School. 

UrwUm  CoiUffe, 
Santa  YnM-Sonta  Ynea  Vallay   Union 

School. 
Sebastopd— Analy  Union  High  Sohooi. 
Selma— Union  High  School. 
Shorb— JSatnona  Convent  of  the  Rolf  NameB. 
Sonomar-VaUey  Union  High  School. 
Sonora— Tuolonme  County  High  School. 
South  Paaadenar-High  School. 
Stockton—   , 

High  Sohooi. 

SL  Agnet*  Academy, 


High 


Suaanville— Lassen  County  H%h  School. 

Sutter— Union  High  School. 

Butter  Creek— Amador  County  High  School. 

Tracy— West  Side  Union  H%h  School. 

Truokee— Meadow  Lake  Union  High  School. 

Tulare— High  SchooL 

Tnohinme— Summervllle  Union  High  School. 

Turlock— Union  High  School. 

Ukiah— Mendocino  County  High  School. 

Vaoaville— Union  Hlf^  Sohooi. 

VaUeJo-H^h  BchooL 

Van  Nuya— High  School. 

Venloe— Union  Polyteohnlo  High  School. 

Ventura— Union  High  School. 

Visalia-High  Sohooi. 

WatsonviUe— High  School. 

WeavervIUe— Trhiity  County  High  Sohooi. 

Whittier— Union  High  School. 

WOliams— Union  High  School. 

WiUits— Union  High  School. 

Willows— Glenn  County  High  School. 

Winters— Joint  Union  High  School. 

Woodland— High  School. 

Yreka-Siskiyou  County  High  School. 


COLORADO. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Colorado  for  the  year  1915-16. 


Units. 


Admission  requirements ., 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English *, 3 

Mathematics ^ *. 3 

Foreign  language '. 4 

History 2 

Science 2 

Electlves 2 


Alamosa— High  SchooL 
Arrada— High  School. 
Aspen— High  School. 
Berthoud— High  School. 
Boulder— State  Preparatory  School. 
Breckenridge— High  School. 
Brighton— High  School. 
Brush— Union  High  School. 
Canon  City- 
High  School. 

South  Canon  City  High  School. 
Castle  Rock— Douglas  County  High  School. 
Central  City— Union  High  School. 
Cheyenne  Wells— Cheyenne  County  High  Sohooi. 
Colorado  City— High  School. 
Colorado  Springs— High  School. 
Cripple  Creek— High  School. 
Debeque— High  School. 
Delta— High  School. 
Denrer- 

East  Side  High  School. 

Manual  Training  High  SohooL 

North  Side  High  SchooL 

South  Side  High  School. 

West  Side  High  School. 

Ml8S  WakoU'a  School. 
Durango— High  School. 
Eaton— High  School. 
Florence— High  School. 
Fort  CoUins— High  School. 


Fort  Morgan— High  School. 

Fowler— High  School. 

Frulta— Union  High  Sohooi. 

Oeorgetovm— High  School. 

Glenwood  Springs— Ckfffleld  County  High  SohooL 

Golden— High  School. 

Grand  Junction— High  School. 

Greeley— High  School. 

Gimnison— Ounnison  County  High  School. 

Holly— Union  High  School. 

Holyoke— Phillips  County  High  School. 

Idaho  Springs— High  School. 

Jiilesburg— Sedgwick  County  High  School. 

Lafayette— High  School. 

La  Junta— Otero  County  High  SohooL 

Lamar— Union  High  School. 

Las  Animas— Bent  County  High  Sohooi. 

Lead  vlllfr— High  School. 

Littleton— High  School. 

Longmont— High  School. 

l/ouisvllle— High  School. 

Loveland— High  Sohooi. 

Manitou— High  School. 

Meeker— Rio  Blanoo  High  Sohooi. 

Monta  Vista-High  School. 

Montrose— Montrose  County  High  SohooL 

Ouray— Ouray  County  High  Sohooi. 

Palisades- 
Mount  Lincoln  High  School. 
Palisade  High  SchooL 
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Ftoiiiih-H%h  School. 
Fntblo- 

CeatannlBl  High  Sehool  (Dist.  No.  1). 

CcDtnl  H%h  School  (Dist.  No. »). 
Bifle-Union  High  School. 
Roeky  Ford— High  School. 
Siguohft— Saguache  Coonty  High  School. 
SiIidft-HlghSohooL 
SOwton-High  School. 


Sterling^Logan  County  High  School. 

TeUuride-High  School. 

Trinidad— High  School. 

Victcr-High  School. 

Walsenburg— Huerfano  County  High  School. 

Wheat  Ridge— High  School. 

Windsor— High  School. 

Wray-— Yuma  County  High  School. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Schools  approved  by  the  Connecticut  State  Boazd  of  Education,  January  l,  1916. 

Requirements  for  approval:  Satisfactory  building  equipment  and  health  provisions;  well-adjusted  course 
of  study;  a  teaching  staff  well  qualified  in  respect  of  an  education,  and  ability  to  teach;  instruction  on  the 
Ugh-Bcbool  plane;  adequate  wages  and  upkeep;  adaptation  to  community  interests. 


AnsoDia— Hi^  School. 
Brsnfbrd— High  School. 
Bridgeport— High  School. 
Bristol-High  SchooL 
Central  Villag»-Plainfleid  High  SchooL 
QMster-Hlgh  School. 
CUntoo— Iforvan  SchooL 
Coldiester— Bacon  Academy. 
OoOiDsvflle— High  Sehool. 
Banbury— High  School. 
DanieboD— KilUngly  High  School. 
Derby— High  SchooL 
DqiIhubi— Hi^  School. 
De9  Rlvw— Saybrook  High  SchooL 
Ust  Hartford— High  School. 
Basaz-Hlgh  SchooL 
Glastonbury— High  SchooL 
Grenwleh— High  SchooL 
Ouflford—Hl^  School. 
Hartford— Hi^  SchooL 
lUridea-Hlgh  School. 
Middletown— High  SchooL 
Naugtrtuck— High  SchooLe 
New  Britain— High  SchooL 
New  Haven— High  SchooL 
New  London— 

BuOtdef  StAooL 

Manual  Traiaing  and  Iniualrtai  SdutoL 

WaUama  Memorial  InatUuU, 
New  lillf ord— Hi|^  SchooL 
Norwalk— 

Junior  High  SchooL 

Senior  High  BohooL 


Norwich— Fre«  Aeademy, 

Portland— High  School. 

Putnam— High  School. 

North  Stonington—  Wheeler  SdiooL 

Ridgefleld— High  School. 

Se3rmour— High  School. 

Shelton— High  School. 

Sfansbury— High  SchooL 

Southington— Lewis  High  SchooL 

South  Manchester— High  School. 

Stafford  Springs— Stafford  High  SchooL 

Stamford— High  School. 

Stonington— High  SchooL 

Stratford— High  School. 

Suffidd— High  School. 

Terryville— High  School. 

Thomaston— Hi^  School.  / 

Thompsonville— Enfield  Public  High  SchooL 

Torrington— High  School. 

Unionville— High  School. 

Vernon— Rockville  High  SchooL 

Waterbury— High  SchooL 

Watertown— High  School. 

West  Hartford— High  School. 

West  Haven— High  SchooL 

WeRtport— High  School. 

Wethersfleld— High  School. 

Willimantic— Windam  High  School. 

Windsor— High  School. 

Windsor  Locks— High  SchooL 

Winsted— Gi^ert  School. 

Woodbury— High  School. 

Woodstock— High  SchooL 


DELAWARE. 

Flis(.gi«de  frigh  Mhoob  nported  by  the  Conunisstoner  of  Educatkm  of  Delaware,  for  the  year  1915-16. 


Qundeo-Wyoming— Caesar  Rodney  Consolidated 

School  NaL 
OeorgetowD— High  SchooL 
Laurel— High  SchooL 
Lewea— Hi^  SdhooL 
MOtad— High  SchooL 


Newark— High  SchooL 
New  Castle— High  SchooL 
Seaford— High  School. 
Smyrna— High  School. 
Wilmington— High  SchooL 
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flcboolB  Aeeradltod  bj  Debware  CoUeeB,  D«cnaiber,  1915. 


Units. 

Admission  reqoirBiiiflats 14| 

PnscribM  units: 

Encilsli 3 

]fUb»matlci 24 

History *. 1 

Modgra  lungnaee- 1 

Latin 4 

ElscUyes 3 


Dover—  WUmhtfUm  Oamftremu  Aeaietm§. 

Georgetown— Higli  SdiooL 

Laurel— High  SdiooL 

Lewe»— Higli  SchooL 

Maiard— Hlgii  SchooL 

NefT  Oastla— Higb  SdiooL 


Sederd— High  SdiooL 
Smyrna— Higjb  fidiooL 


Friemd^  SekooL 
HigbScfaooL 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

SeooDdary  scImmIs  which  have  definite  and  formal  aceredited  relations  with  outside  nniveniUes  equiva- 
lent to  thoae  of  accndited  schools  hi  the  States. 


WaslUngton— 

Armstrong    Mannal    Training    High  School 

(colored). 
Coatral  High  School. 
Eastern  High  SchooL 
Emamm  iiMUuU. 
Friendt'SeUaaekooL 


Washington  (continaed)— 
Madeira  School  for  GirU, 
M  Street  High  School  (colored). 
McKhiley  ICannal  Training  High  School. 
Natkmal  CUJudral  School  for  Bo§», 
Natkmal  Oahtirdl  School  for  Gtrla. 
Wflitcni  High  SdiooL 


FLORIDA* 

Schools  approved  by  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Edooation  and  aocradited  by  the  University  of  Florida 

December,  1915. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements i  itt 

mscribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 3 

History 1 

Scienoe 1 

Latin 2 

Electives 6 


Arcadia— High  School. 
Bartow— High  School. 
Bradentown— High  School. 
Brooksvillo— High  School. 
Clearwater— High  Sdiool. 
Dade  City— High  School. 
Daytooa— High  School. 
DeFuniak  Springs— High  SchooL 
DunneUcD— High  School. 
Eustis— High  School. 
Fort  Lauderdale— Hi^  School. 
Fort  Meade— High  School. 
Fort  Myers— High  School. 
Fort  Pier«»-High  School. 
Qainesville— High  School. 
JacksonviUo— High  School. 
Key  West— High  School. 
Kissimmee— High  SchooL 
Lake  Butler— High  School. 
Lake  City— High  School. 
Largo— High  School. 
Lakeland— High  SchooL 
Leesburg— High  SchooL 
Live  Oak— High  School. 
Madison— High  SchooL 


Marianna— High  School. 

Miami— High  Sdiool. 

Mulberry— Hig^  School. 

New  Smyrna— High  SchooL 

Ocala-Hig^  School. 

Orlando— High  School. 

Palatka— High  School. 

Palmetto— Hig^  Sdiool. 

Pensaoola— High  School. 

Plant  City— High  Sdiool. 

PonU  Gordap-High  SdiooL 

Quiney— Gadsden  County  High  SchmL 

St.  Augustine— High  School. 

St.  Qoud— High  SchooL 

St.  Petersburg— High  School. 

Sanford— High  Sdiool. 

Sarasota— High  SchooL 

Seabreese— High  School. 

Starke— High-  SchooL 

Tallahassee— High  SdiooL 

Tampa— High  School. 

Tarpon  Springs— High  SohooL 

Waudiula— High  SchooL 

West  Palm  Beadi— High  SdiooL 

Zephyrhills— High  Sdiool. 

>  Equal  to  14}  standard  units. 
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GEORGIA. 


OBOUP  I. 


Schools  *'  fully  aooredlted  "hyibe  University  of  Qeorgla,  1015-16.    Oradoatlon  on  16  to  16  aooepted  units. 


Artmiwlon  requirements 


issionreqi; 
Frescrfbed  units: 

English 

Mathematics 

History 

Foreign  languages. 
Electives 


Units. 
...  14 


3 

I* 

2 


Albany— Higfh  School. 

Americos—Hlgfa  School. 

Athens— High  School. 

Atlanta- 
Boys'  High'SchooL 
Girls'  High  School. 
Jforirt  Obtiege. 
Peacock's  School. 
Technological  High  School. 
Waakinffton  Seminarf. 
Woodherrp  Schooi, 

Augusta- 
Richmond  Academy. 
St.  Joeepk'9  Academff. 
SummenUle  Academy. 
Tabnoan  High  School. 

Bainbridge— High  School.   • 

Bameaville— Gordon  Institute. 

Boston— High  School. 

Brunswick— Glynn  Academy. 

CartersviUe— High  School. 

Cedartown— High  School. 

College  Park— Oeor^  MUiUay  Academy. 

Columbus— High  School. 

Commerce— High  School. 

Cardel»— High  School. 

Dalton^High  SchooL 

Demorest— Pietfflioiil  Academy. 

Dublin— High  School. 

Elber ton— High  School. 

Fitsgerald— High  School. 

Fort  Valley— High  School. 


Gainesville— i2<Mr«tfe  MUitary  Academy. 
Greensboro— High  School. 
Griffin— High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 
La  Grange— 

College  Academff, 

High  School. 
Locust  Grove— /futitttfe. 
Maoon— Lanier  High  School. 
ICadison— High  School, 
liarietta— High  School. 
MeRae— i9otaft  Oeoryia  CoOege. 
Mllledgeville— Geor^  Military  Cctlege. 
Moultrie— High  School. 
Mount  Berry—  The  Berry  School  for  Boyt. 
Newnan— High  School. 
Quitmanr-High  School. 
Rome— 

Darlington  Academy. 

High  School. 
Savannah— 

Benedictine  College. 

Chatham  Academy. 

Pape  School. 
Thomaston— R.  E.  Lee  Institute. 
Thomasville— High  School. 
Tifton— High  School. 
Tocooa— High  School. 
Valdosta-High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
Waycross— High  School. 
West  Point-High  SchooL 


QBOUP  n. 
Graduation  on  14  accepted  units. 


Ashbon— Htg^  School. 

Auburn— CftrMian  Academy. 

Bazley— High  School. 

Blackshear— /'ieroe  CMegiate  InsUtute, 

Blakely— High  Sdiool. 

Bowdon— High  School. 

Bcmrnaxk-^ibeon- Mercer  InetUute. 

Buena  Vista— High  School. 

Camilla— High  bduwl. 

CflbtoD— High  School. 

Ganollton— High  School. 

Cave  Spring— Beam  Academy. 

Cochran— High  School. 

Columbus— Beoondary  Industrial  SchooL 

Dawson— High  SchooL 

Decatur— High  School. 

Eastman— High  SchooL 

Forsyth— High  School. 

Gainesville— High  SchooL 

Graymont— High  SchooL 


Hartwell— High  School. 
Hepdbah— High  SchooL 
Jonesboro— High  School. 
Lawrenoeville— High  SchooL 
McDonougb— High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Montezuma— High  SchooL 
Mount  Vernon— Bffwer-PorJter  InttUtUe, 
Norman  Ftitk— InttUtUe. 
Pavo— High  SchooL 
SandersvlUe— Hliii  SchooL 
SparkB—CMegiaU  InetituU. 
Sparta— High  School. 
Tallapoosa— High  SchooL 
Tennille— High  School. 
Thomson— High  SchooL 
Vidalia-High  SchooL 
Warren— High  SchooL 
Wrens— High  School. 
Winder— High  School. 
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IDAHO. 

Aooredited  by  th«  Unlv6nity  of  Ida2io,  April,  1016. 


Adminlon  requlraxMDts 

Preioribea  units: 

EngUah 

ICauiematics 

Foreign  languagB  (one) 

Soeiar aoienoe,  including  hiatory. 

Natural  soJenoe 

XtootiTei 


Unlti. 
....  15 


S 

s 

3 
1 
1 

6 


Albion— 8tata  Nonnal  Soliool. 
Amerloan  Falls— High  SobooL 
B«Uevu»— High  SohooL 
Blaekfoot— High  BchooL 


High  School. 

8t.  Margaret's  Aeademf. 

8t.  Ttreta't  Academy. 
Banners  Feny— High  BchooL 
Buhl— Hisfa  School. 
Burk»— High  School. 
Burley—High  School. 
Caldwell— 

OoUefe  ofMako,  Preparatorf  Departmem. 

High  School. 
Coeur  d'  Alen»— 

Ooeur  d'  A  Une  CMege. 
Cottonwood— High  SchooL 
Council— High  School. 
Culdesao— High  School. 
Emmett— High  School. 
Filer— High  School. 
Fruitland— High  School. 
QqneooQ    High  School. 
Glenns  Ferry— High  School. 
Gooding— High  School. 
Grangevllle— High  School* 
Hailey— High  School. 
Idaho  Falls-High  SdiooL 
Jerome— High  School. 
Kamiah— High  SchooL 
Kuna— High  School. 
Lapwai— High  School.  • 

Lewiston— 

High  School. 

State  Normal  School. 
Malad— High  School. 
Keridian— High  SchooL 
Hlddleton— High  School. 
Midvale-High  School. 
Kontpelier-High  SchooL 


High  SohooL 
VnaUmAAmUmf. 

Ifoantam  Home— High  SobooL 
KoIlan-HIgh  SchooL 
Namp»~Higfa  Sohocd. 
New  Plymouth— High  SohooL 
Nes  Perofr— High  SohooL 
Oroflno— High  SohooL 
Paris- JVeUlfl^  Academy. 
Pam»— High  School. 
Payette— High  SchooL 
Plummer— High  School. 
Pocatello— 

Idaho  Teohnloallnstttoto. 

High  SchooL 
Post  Falls-High  School. 
Potlatch— High  SchooL 
Preston— OfMtfa  atak»  Aeaieai^, 
Rathdrum— High  School. 
Reubens— High  SchooL 
Rexbui^g— £<efct  Aeadtmp. 
Richfield— High  School. 
Rigby— High  SchooL 
Rupert— High  School. 
St.  Anthony— High  School. 
Salem  Sugai^High  SchooL 
SahnoD— High  School. 
Sandpoint— High  SchooL 
Shoshoofr— High  School. 
Spirit  liSko— High  School. 
Star— High  School. 
Troy— High  SchooL 
Twin  Fal]»-High  School. 
Wallace— High  SchooL 
Wardner— High  School. 
Weiser- 

Hifl^  School. 

Idako  Indnttrial  InsOtiUi. 
Wendell— High  School. 
Winohestar-Hi^  flobooL 
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ILLINOIS. 


Aoeradlted  by  the  Univarelty  of  Ulinoia,  March,  1916. 

"Tlie  following  high  schools,  havhxg  all  the  prescribed  units  and  enough  others  u)  make  up  the  required 
total  of  15  units,  are  in  the  list  ol  fully  accredited  schools. 

"Not  all  these  schools,  however,  ore  accredited  for  the  same  amount  of  work,  nor  all  for  the  same  subjects. 

A  student  presenting  a  certificate  from  any  one  of  these  schools  will  be  given  entrance  credit  for  all  the 

aabjects  named  therein  for  which  the  said  school  is  spedflcally  accredited,  as  shown  in  the  certificate  of 

Its  aocredited  relation  issued  by  the  university." 

TJnits. 

AdmJasion  requirements 16 

Prescribed  units- 
English 3 

MathemAtics ^ 2 

Sdenoe 1 

For  courses  in  literature  and  arts  in  the  college  ot  liberal  arts  and  scimo^s— 

FQreign.langaage 2 

Electives 7 


Ablngdon-^High  School. 
Albion- 
High  School. 

Southern  CoUeglaU  IiutUuU. 
Aledo— 

Drurf  Aeademy. 

High  School. 
Altamont— High  School. 
Alton— 

High  School. 

WesUm  MUUary  Academf, 
Amboy— High  School. 
Anna — 

High  School. 

Union  Academy, 
Areola— High  School  (Township). 
Arlington  Heights— High  School. 
Aimingtcn— High  School  (Township). 
Arthui^-High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Ashton— High  School. 
Assumption— High  School  (Township). 
Astoria— High  School. 
Atlanta— High  School. 
Atwood— High  School. 
Augusta— High  School. 
Aurora- 
East  High  School. 

Jenningt  Seminarp. 

West  High  School. 
Avon— High  School. 
Barrtngton— High  School. 
Bany— High  School. 
Bstavia— High  School. 
Beardstown— High  School. 
BeUevil]»-High  School. 
Bellflowei^Hlgh  School  (Township). 
Belvldera— High  School. 
Bement— High  School. 
Benton— High  School  (Township). 
Blggsvnie— High  School  (Township). 
Bismarck— High  School  (Township). 
Bkwmlngtoa— 

High  School. 

8L  Marft  mgkaekool, 
Bhie  Island— High  School  (Township). 
Bowen— High  School. 
Bradford— High  School. 
Bridgeport— High  School  (Township). 
Boda-HighSchooL 


Bushnell— High  School. 
Byron— High  School. 
Cairo- 
High  School. 

Summer  High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Camp  Pofait^High  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
Oarbondale— Southern  Illtaiois  Normal  University 

High  School. 
Garlinvllle-Hlgh  School. 
Carlylft-High  School. 
Carmi— High  School  (Township). 
CarroUton— High  School. 
Carterville— High  School. 
Carthage— 

OarUtoffe  CdOtge  Academy. 

High  School. 
Casey— High  School. 
Centralia— High  School  (Township). 
Champaign— High  School. 
Charleston— High  School. 
Chatham— High  School. 
Chatsworth— High  SohooL 
Chenoa— High  School. 
Chester— High  School. 
Chicago- 
Austin  High  School. 

Bowen  High  School. 

Calumet  High  School. 

Carl  Sohurs  High  School. 

Ckkttigo  Latin  Sdiool, 

R.  T.  Chine  Technical  High  SohooL 

Englewood  High  School. 

Fenger  High  School. 

Francis  W.  Parker  School, 

Harrison  Technical  High  Sduol. 

Harvard  School. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Kenwood  InitUute. 

Lake  View  High  School. 

Lane  Technical  High  School. 

Loyola  Academy. 

Lucy  Flower  Technical  High  School. 

KcKinley  High  School. 

Marshall  High  School. 

Media  High  School. 

Mbryan  Park  Academy, 

Morgan  Park  High  School. 

North  Park  CMege  Academy. 
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Chicago— Contfamed. 

Parker  High  School. 

8t.  Ignathu  Aeademf, 

Senn  High  School. 

Starrett  School  for  (HrU, 

Tilden  High  School. 

Tuley  High  School. 

R.  A.  Walkor  High  School. 

Wendell  Phillips  High  School.    . 

Unioenitif  High  School. 
Chicago  Heights— High  School  (Townsh^). 
ChOlioothe— High  School  (Township). 
Chrisman— High  School  (Township). 
Cicero— High  School  (J.  S.  Morton  Township). 
Clayton— High  School, 
ainton— High  School. 
Colfax— High  School. 
Collinsyflle— High  School  (Township). 
Crystal  Lake— High  School. 
Dallas  City— High  School. 
DanvOlfr— High  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
De  Kalb— High  School  (Township). 
Delavan— High  School. 
Des  Plaines— High  School  (Maine  Township). 
Divemon— High  School  (Township). 
Dixon— 

High  School. 

North  Dixon  High  School. 
Downers  Orove— High  School. 
Dundee— High  School. 
Duquoin— High  School  (Township). 
Dwight— High  School. 
EarlviUe— High  School. 
Knst  Molin»— High  School  (Township, 
East  St.  Louis— High  School. 
EdwardsTille— High  School. 
Effingham— High  School. 
Eldorado— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Elgin— 

Elifin  Academy. 

High  School. 
Elisabeth— High  School. 
Elmhurst— 

Evangelical  Proteminar. 

High  School. 
Elmwood— High  School. 
El  Paso— High  School. 
Equality— High  School  (Township). 
Eureka— 

OoUege  Prepttratorf  School. 

High  School. 
Evanston— 

Evantton  Academp. 

High  School  (Township). 
Falrbury— High  School. 
Farmer  City— High  School  (Township). 
Farmington— High  School. 
Fisher— High  School. 
Flora— High  School  (Township). 
Forrest— High  School. 
Freeport— High  School. 
Fulton— High  School. 
Oalenar-HIgh  School. 
Oalesburg— High  School. 
Galvfr— High  School. 
Geneseo— 

Geneseo  ColUgiaU  JnatUnU. 

High  School  (Township). 


Qemera— High  School. 

Genoa— High  School. 

Georgetown— High  School  (Townsh^)). 

Gibson  City— High  School  (Township). 

Gilman— High  School. 

Godfrey—  MontkeUo  Semhmrjf. 

Granite  City— High  School. 

Orayvnie— High  School. 

Greenfield- High  School. 

Greenup— High  School. 

Green  Valley— High  SchooL 

Greenview— High  School. 

Greenville— High  SchooU 

Orlggsvine— High  School. 

Hamilton— High  School. 

Harrisborg- High  School  (Townsh^). 

Harvard— High  School. 

Harvey— High  School  (Township). 

Havana— High  School. 

Hebron— High  School. 

Henry— High  School. 

Herrfai— High  School  (Township). 

Hemher— High  School  (Township). 

Heyworth— High  School. 

Highland- High  School. 

Highland  Park— High  School  (Township). 

Hillsboro— High  School. 

Hinckley- High  School. 

Hindsboro— Unkm  High  School. 

Hinsdale— High  School  (Township). 

Homer— High  School. 

Hoopeston— High  School. 

Hum»— High  School. 

Hutsonville— High  School  (Township). 

miopolis— High  School. 

Industry— High  School  (Township). 

Jacksonville— 

Aeadtmf  of  the  IlUnoii  WomarJs  OoUege, 

High  School. 

Routt  CalUge  Aeademg. 

Whipple  Aeadtmg. 

JerseyvUle— High  School. 

Johnson  City— High  School. 

Joliet— High  School  (Townsh^). 

Kankakee— High  School. 

Kansas— High  School. 

Kelthsburg— High  School. 

KenOworth— High  School  (Township). 

Kewanee— High  School. 

Kinmundy— High  School. 

Knoxvillo— High  School. 

[Knoxville]— 51.  Albane  School. 

Laoon— Unton  High  School. 

La  Grange— High  School  (Township). 

La  Harpe— High  School. 

lAke  Forest- 
Ferry  BaU. 
Lake  Forrest  Aeademg. 

Lanark— High  School. 

La  Salle-High  School  (Township) 

LawrenoevQle— nigh  School  (Township). 

Lena— High  SchooL 

LoRoy— High  Sdiool. 

Lewisto^n— High  School. 

Lextaigton— High  School. 

LibertyvlUfr-High  School. 

Lincoln— High  School. 

Litchfield— High  School. 

Lockport— High  School  (Township). 
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Loda— High  School. 

LoYlngtoD— High  School  (Township). 

UeHenry— High  School. 

McLean— High  School. 

McLeanshofo—High  School. 

IfcNabb—Jofan  Bwaney  High  School. 

Maoomb— 

HlghSdxwL 

Westam  nUnols  State  Normal  Academy. 
Madinn^High  Sdiool. 
Ifagnolifr— High  SchooL 
Manafleld— High  School. 
liBnteno— Hie^  SchooL 
Manogo— High  School. 
Marion— High  School  (Township). 
Marisaa— High  School  (Township). 
Maroa-High  School.  * 
MandUas— High  School. 
Marshall— High  School  (Township). 
MartfaisTiIl»-High  School. 
Maaon  City— High  School. 
Mittoon— High  School. 
MaywDod— Hi^  School  (Township). 
Maion— High  School  (Township). 
Mendon— High  SchooL 
Mendota— High  School. 
Metropoll»-High  School. 
MiUord—Hlgh  School  (Township). 
Minonk— High  School. 
MbUne— High  School. 
Mbmenoo— High  School. 
Monmonth^HI^  SchooL 
Mbnticello— High  School. 
Morris— High  Sdiool. 
Morrisoii— High  School. 
MorriaonTilla— High  School. 
Morton— High  School  (Township). 
Moond  City— High  School. 
Mount  Carmel— High  Sdiool. 
Moont  Carroll— 

JVoneet  Shimer  School. 

High  SchooL 
Mount  Morris— 

CoUegt  Aoademy. 

High  SchooL 
Mount  Polaskl— High  School  (Township). 
Mount  Starling— High  School. 
Moont  Vernon— High  School  (Township). 
Mnrphysboro->Hlgh  Sdiool  (Township). 
Naperrille— 

Hi^  SchooL 

Iforikwatem  CoOtge  Aeademf. 
Naahvllla-High  SchooL 
Neoga— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Newnum— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Newton— High  Sdiool. 
NokomJs— High  SchooL 
Normal- 
High  SdiooL 

Nomal  UnioertUp  High  Sdioot, 
Oak  Park— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Otkmg— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Odell— Hle^  Sdiool. 
Olney— High  SdiooL 


Onnd  PruMe  Seminarf. 
High  SchooL 
Oregon— High  School. 


Ottawa— High  School  (Township). 
Palatine-High  SchooL 
Falestfaie— High  S<-hool. 
Pana— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Paris-High  SdiooL 
Pawnee— High  School  (Township). 
Paw  Paw— High  SchooL 
Pazton— High  SdiooL 
Pekin- High  SdiooL 
Peoria— 

Aeademf  c/  Our  Lady. 

AveryyiUe  High  School. 

Bradleif  PolytecMiic  InatUuU. 

Central  High  SchooL 

Manoal  Trainhig  High  SdiooL 
Peotone-High  School. 
Petersburg— High  SchooL 
Pittsfidd— High  SdiooL 
Piano— High  SchooL 
Polo-High  School. 
Pontiao— Higb  School  (Township). 
Prinoeton— High  School  (Township). 
Prinoeville-High  SchooL 
Prophetstown— High  SchooL 

High  SdiooL 

8t.  Marp*9  Aeademf. 
Rantool— High  Sdiool. 
Raymond-^High  SdiooL 
Richmond— High  School. 
Ridgefarm— High  School  (Township). 
Rlverskie— High  School  (Township). 
Robtaison— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Rodielle— High  Sdiool. 
Rock  Falls-High  SdiooL 
Rockford— 

High  School. 

Harlem  Consolidated  SchooL 

8i.  Thomas  School. 
Rock  Island— 

Auguttana  CoQcge  Aeademjf. 

High  SdiooL 

Vma  de  Chantal. 
RoUo— Consolidated  School. 
Roodhouse— High  SchooL 
Roseville— High  School  (Township). 
RossviUe— High  SchooL 
Roshville— High  SchooL 
St.  Anne— Hi^  SdiooL 
St.  Charles— High  School. 
St.  Ehno— High  Sdiool. 
Salem— High  School. 
8andwid»— High  School. 
Savanna— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Saybrook— High  SdiooL 
Sheffield— Hi|^  SchooL 
ShelhyvUle— High  School. 
Sheldon— High  SchooL 
Sidell— High  School  (Township). 
Sparta— High  School  (Township). 
Springfield— 

High  SchooL 

UTtulinc  Aeademp. 
Sprhig  Valley— Hall  Township  High  SdiooL 
Staniord- High  SchooL 
Stamiton— High  SchooL 
Sterling— High  School  (Township). 
Stockland— High  School  (Township). 
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Stockton— HJgh  School. 

8toniiigton-*HJgh  School. 

Streator— High  School  (Township). 

Btronghurat— High  School. 

Sullivan— High  SchooL 

Sycamore— High  School. 

Taylorvllle— High  School  (Township). 

Tlskllwa— Hls^  School  (Joint  Township). 

ToloncH-Hlgh  School. 

Toluoa— Hic^  School. 

TouloD— Hic^  School  (Township). 

Tnacola— Hitth  School. 

Urbana— High  SchooL 

Vandalla^Hi^  School. 

Vermilion  Grove— Vmiitf km  Aeademf. 

Vennont— Hi£^  School 

Vienna— High  School  (Township). 

Villa  Orove— High  School. 

Vlrden— Hic^  School. 

Vliglnia-High  School. 

Walnutr-High  School. 


Wanen— High  School. 
Warsaw— High  SchooL 
Washburn— High  SchooL 
Washington— High  SchooL 
Waterloo-High  SchooL 
Watseka— High  SchooL 
Waukcgan- High  School  (Township). 
Waverly— High  School  (Township). 
Wenona— High  School. 
West  Chicago-High  School. 
Westville— High  School  (Township). 
Wheaton— 

High  SchooL 

Wheaton  CdOegt  Acaiemff. 
White  Hall-High  SdhooL 
Wlhnington— High  SchooL 
Woodstock— High  SchooL 
Wood  River— High  SchooL 
Wyoming— High  SchooL 
Yorkville-High  SchooL 


Public  high  schools  (in  addition  to  those  above  accredited  by  the  Univenity  of  Dllnais)  "leoogniied" 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction  of  Illinois. 

Requirements  for'Teoognition:  Bliilding,  rooms,  library,  laboratories,  shops,  heattng,  lighting,  ventila- 
tion, water  supply,  toilet  focilities  and  Janitor  service  adequate  for  siie  of  school  and  what  it  undertakes  to 
do;  school  year  of  not  less  than  36  weeks;  daily  redtations  in  all  subjects  for  which  full  credit  is  allowed: 
recitation  periods  40  minutes;  admission  to  the  first  year  on  graduation  from  the  eighth  grade;  giaduatloii 
on  16  imits  of  real  high-school  work;  full  time  of  at  least  two  assistants  besides  the  prindpal  (or  superintend- 
ent) given  to  high-school  classes;  no  teacher  to  undertake  more  than  seven  classes  daily;  each  pupil  to 
carry  four  studies  with  dally  recitations. 


Alexis— High  SchooL 

Alvin— High  School  (Towaship). 

ArenzvQle— High  SchooL 

Armstrong— High  School  (Township). 

Ashley— High  School  (Township). 

Benld— High  School  (Township). 

Blandinsville-High  SchooL 

Bunker  Hill— High  SchooL 

C^tlin— High  School. 

Chapln— High  SchooL 

Cobden— High  SchooL 

Coffeen— High  School. 

(Columbia— High  SchooL 

Cubar-High  SchooL 

Fairfield— High  SchooL 

Farina^High  Sdiool. 

Flanagan— High  SchooL 

Franklin— High  School. 

Franklin  Qrove— High  School. 

Gardner— High  School  (Township). 

Garrett— High  School. 

Gillespie— High  SchooL 

Girard— High  School  (Township). 

Golconda— High  SchooL 

Hampshire— High  School. 

Harlem- High  School. 

Hull— High  SchooL 

Huntley— High  Schbol. 

Ipava— High  SchooL 

Jonesboro— High  SchooL 

Eewanee— Wethersfleld  High  School  (Township). 

Kirkwood— High  School. 

Lebanoo— High  SchooL 

LemoDt— High  School  (Township). 

ICaoUnaw- High  School  (Township). 

Ifanlius— High  School  (Township). 

Masoontah— High  SchooL 

Medora— High  School  (Township). 

ICehrin— High  SchooL 


Metamor»— High  School  (Township). 

MilledgBville-Hlgh  SchooL 

Mtnier-Hlgh  School. 

Mounds— High  School  (Township). 

Mount  Olive— High  SchooL 

Moweaquar-High  SchooL 

Murrayville-High  School. 

Oakland— High  School  (Township). 

O'Fallon— High  School. 

Orion— High  SchooL 

Pahnyra— High  School. 

Pinckneyville— High  School. 

Piper  City— High  School. 

Plainfteld— High  School. 

Pleasant  Ilill— High  SchooL 

Plymouth— High  SchooL 

Potomac— High  SchooL 

Ramsey— High  SchooL 

Roanoke— High  School  (Township). 

Rutland— High  SchooL 

Shabbona— High  School. 

Sibley— High  School  (Township). 

Somonauk— High  School. 

Sorento— High  School. 

Sprhig  Valley— High  School  (Township). 

TaUula— Hi|^  School. 

Thebes— High  School  (Township). 

Tonica— High  School. 

Towanda— High  School. 

Tremont— High  SchooL 

Trenton— High  School. 

Versaillea— High  SchooL 

Waterman— High  School. 

WaynesvUle— High  School  (Township). 

Westfleld— Sigh  School  (Township). 

WiUow  mi^High  School  (Township). 

Winchester— High  School. 

Wyanetr-High  School. 
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INDIANA. 

"Caanniaaiaatd"  (approved)  by  the  State  department  of  public  instmotloD  for  the  year  1016-lft»  and 

accredited  by  Indiana  University. 

•  Units. 

University  admission  requirements 10 

Fnscrlbed  units:  * 

English 3 

Mathematics 2 

Foreign  language 2 

History 1 

Sclenoe 1 

Additional  units  selected  from  above  subjects 2 

Electlves 5 


Acton— Hic^  Sdiool. 
Advanofr— Hlfl^  School. 
Akron— Hl^  School. 
Albany— High  SdiooLi 
Albkm— High  School. 
Almrandria— High  SchooL 
Amblfr-Hlgb  School.1 
Amboy— High  SchooL 
Amo— High  School. 
Anderson— Hi^  SchooL 
Andrew»— Hi^  ScbooL 
Angola- 
High  School. 
Tri^tau  OoOege. 


High  School. 

Watamt  Orove  High  School. 

Aigoft— High  School. 

Ashley— High  8chool.i 

Atlanta— Hle^  School. 

Attica- 
High  School. 
Jackson  Township  High  School. 

Aabnrxk— Hlgb  School. 

Amorfr— Hl|th  School. 

AvlDa— High  School. 

Batosvi]]»-Hlgh  School. 

Battle  Onmndr-Hlfl^  School. 

Bedford— Hl^  School. 

Beme— High  School. 

Bicknell— High  School. 

BlackhAwk— High  SchooL 

Bkwmileld^Hlgh  School. 

BfcKwnlngdalo— ilctt<femy. 

Bloomlngton— Hl^  School. 

Bhiflton— High  School. 

Boone  Qrov»— High  School. 

Boonville— High  School. 

BoeweD— High  School. 

Bourbon— Hlfl^  School. 

Brasll— High  School. 

Bremen— High  School. 

Brlng^rarst— High  8chool.i 

Bristol— High  School. 

Broad  Rlpplo-Hlgh  School. 

Brook— Hlc^  School. 

Brookston— High  School. 

BrookvlUe— High  School. 

Brownsborg— High  School.^ 

Brownstown— High  SchooL 

Bnioeville— High  SchooL 

Bryant- 
High  SchooL 
Poling  High  SchooL 
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Buck  Creek— High  SchooL 

Bunker  HIU— Hi|]^  School. 

Burket— Hic^  School.i 

Burlington— Hl^  School. 

Burnetts  Credc— Bumettsville  High  SchooL 

Bumey— High  SchooL 

Butler-High  SchooL 

Cambridge  City— High  School. 

Camden— High  SchooL  ^ 

CampbeUsburg— High  SchooL 

Cannelton— Hl^  School.1 

Carlisle— Hadden  Township  Joint  Hl^  SchooL 

Carmel— Hl^  School. 

Carthage— Hl^  SchooL 

Castleton— Hl^  SchooL 

Cayugit— Hl^  SohooLi 

Genterville— Hlflih  SchooL 

Chalmers— High  School. 

Charlestown— High  SchooL' 

Chartottesville— High  SchooL^ 

Chesterton— High  SchooL 

Chrisney— Hl^  School.i 

Churubuaoo— High  School. 

Cicero— High  SchooL 

Clarksburg— Hi|{h  SchooL 

Clarks  Hill— Higih  School.i 

Clay  City- High  SchooL 

Uaypoolr-High  SchooLi 

Clayton— High  School. 

Cliflord— Flatrock  Township  High  SchooLi 

Clinton— High  School. 

Cloverdale— High  School. 

Coalmont— High  School.* 

Coess^—Hic^  School. 

Colftuc— Bl^  School. 

Collegevllle— 5I./Mcpft's  OoOege. 

Columbia  City— High  SchooL 

Columbus— High  SchooL 

Connersville— High  SchooL 

Converse  High  School. 

Corydoiv— Hi^  SchooL 

Covington— Hi^  School. 

Cowan— High  SchooLi 

Crawfordsville— High  School. 

Crete— Spiartansburg  High  8cbo(^ 

Cromwell— High  School.i 

CrothersvUle— High  SchooLi 

Crown  Point— Hic^  SchooL 

Culver— Hl^  SchooL 

Cumberland— High  SchooL 

Cutler— High  School." 

C3^thianfr— High  School. 

J>al»-HIgh  School. 

jDalevllle— High  School. 
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Dana— 

Ilelt  Township  High  Sohool. 

High  School. 
Danville— 

Central  Nonnal  OMege,  Academk  DepartmeiU. 

HighSaiooL 
Darlingtoii— High  Sohool. 
Dayton— Hi^  SchooL> 
Deoatoi^High  School. 
Decker— High  SchooL 
Delphi— High  Sohool. 
Desoto— High  Sohool. 
DubUn— High  Sohool. 
Dunkirk— High  School. 
Earl  Park— Hi^  Sohool. 
East  Chicago— High  School. 
Eaton— Hi^  School.i 
Edinborg— 

Hi^  School. 

Mount  Auburn  High  School. 
Edwardsport— High  School. 
Elkhart— High  School. 
EUettsville-Hlgh  School.i 
Efaiora— High  School. 
Elwood— High  School. 
Emtnenoe— High  SchooL> 
Emison— High  School. 
English— High  School. 
Etna  Oreen— High  Sdiool. 
Evansvllle— 

High  School. 

High  School  (ook>red). 
Fairland— 

Boggstown  ni^  School. 

Hi^  School. 
Fainnount— 

Acaiemf. 

Hi^  School. 

Theoloffkta  IfutUuU. 
Farmersburg— High  School. 
Farmland— High  School. 

Ferdinand— ileodemir  of  Ike  ImmaeutaU  Ooneeptkm, 
Flora— High  School.i 
Fontanet— High  School. 
Forest— High  School. 
Fort  Branch— Hl^  School. 
Eortvllle— High  School. 
Fort  Wayne— 

CefOna  OatkoUe  High  SekwA, 

High  School. 

St,  Augustine  Academp. 

8t,  Caiherin^i  Academy, 
Fountatai  City— High  School. 
Fowler— 

Academy  df  Baaed  Heart, 

High  School. 
Franoesville— High  Sohool. 
Francisco— High  School.^ 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklfai— 

High  School. 

Hopewell  Township  High  School. 
Frankton— Hl^  School. 
FreelandvUle— High  School. 
Fremont— High  School.i 
French  Lick— High  School. 


Frichton  (Vlnwinnwi,  R.  No.  2)— High  SchooL 

Oalreston— High  School. 

Garrett— High  School. 

Gary— High  Sdiool. 

Qas  City— High  Sdiool. 

Oastoo— H^  Sdiool. 

Qeneva^Hii^  SchooL 

GileaA-Hi^  School. 

Goldsmftb— High  SchooL 

Goodland— High  SchooL 


Academy. 

High  Sdiool. 
Gosport-H^  SchooL 
Grabfll— Leo  High  School. 
Grandrlew- Hi^  School.i 
Grass  Creek— High  SefaooL 
Greeneastle— 

Dt  Pauw  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Greenfleld— 

Hi^  SchooL 

Westland  Bl^  BdiooL 
Greensburg— High  SchooL  . 
Greens  Fork— High  School. 
Oreentown— HJc^  SchooL 
Greenwood— High  SchooL 
Hagerstown— High  School. 
Hamiltoiw-Kigh  School. 
Hamlet— Hi^  SchooL 
Hammond— 

High  School. 

8t,  Joaepk'e  Academy. 
Hanna—Hi^  School. 
Hanover— ileBd«iii|r. 
Harlan— High  School. 
Hartford  City— High  SchooL 
Hebron— High  SchooL 
Hillsboro— High  SchooL 
Hobart— High  SchooL 
Holton— Hi^  SchooI.i 
Hope— High  SchooL 
Howe— Lima  Hi^  SchooL 
Hudson— High  School. 
Hnntingburg— High  School. 
Huntington— 

Central  College  Academy. 

High  School. 

Rook  Creek  Center  High  School.' 
Hymera— High  Sdiool. 
Idavill»-Hlgh  School. 
Indianapolis- 
Indiana  Sdiool  for  Blind. 

Manual  TnJning  High  Sdiod. 

8t.  Agnee  Atademy, 

8t.  Jokn't  Academy, 

Shortridge  High  Sdiod. 

Technical  High  School. 

Tudor  BaU. 
Inwood— High  SchooL 
Ireland— Hi^  Sdiool.i 
Jamestown— Hi|^  Schod. 
Jasonville— High  SchooL 
Jasper^- 

College, 

High  School. 
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Jeffenonvflle— High  School. 
Jonesboro—High  School. 
Eempten— High  School.^ 
EeDdB&vill&-High  Sdiool. 
Kentknd— High  Sdiool. 
Kewaima— High  School. 
Kfogman— High  Sdiool. 
EirkliEi— High  Sdiool. 
Eioightstowii— High  School. 
EiDox— High  School. 
Kokomo— Hi^  Sdiod. 
Koat9— High  School. 
La  Croese— High  School.! 
Ladoga— High  Sdiool.^ 
Lafoyette— 

High  School. 

Wea  Township  High  Sdiool. 
LafoQtaine— High  SchooL^ 
Lagrange— High  School. 
Lake— Luce  Township  High  Sdiool. 
Lagro— High  School. 
Laketan— High  School. 
LakevHl^— High  Sdiool.i 
La  Otto— High  Sdiool. 
Lapel— High  Sdiool. 
Laporte— High  School. 
Lawrenoeburg— High  School. 
Leavenworth— High  School.^ 
Lebanon— High  Sdiool. 
Letta— High  Sdiool. 
Liberty— High  Sdiool. 
Liberty  Center— High  SchooiJi 
Ligonier— High  Sdiool. 
linden— High  Sdiool. 
Linton— High  Sdiool. 
Lizton— Hi^  School. 
Logansportr— 

High  School. 

Metea  High  Sdiool. 
Loogootee— High  School. 
Lowell— High  Sdiool.i 
Looeme— High  Schod.>* 
Lynn— High  School. 
Lyons— High  Sdiool. 
McCordsvllle— High  School. 
Madison— 

High  Sdiool. 

High  Sdiool  (oolcfed). 
Manilla— High  Sdiool. 
Marengo— High  School. 
Marion- 
High  Sdiool. 

NdrmalJfutUuU. 
Markl^— High  School. 
Martinsville— High  Sdiool. 
Matthews— High  Sdiool. 
Mecca— High  School. 
Medary  vUle— High  Sdiool. 
Medorfr— Hii^  School. 
Mellott— High  School. 
Menton^— 

Beaver  Dam  Township  High  School. 

High  Sdiool. 
Meram—  Union  CkrUttan  Academy, 
MIdiigan  City— High  School. 
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Michigantown— High  School.^ 

Middlebury— High  Sdiool. 

Middlotown— High  School. 

Milan— High  School. 

MiUbrd— High  School. 

Millersborg- High  School.^ 

Milroy— Hi^  School. 

Milton— High  School. 

Mishawaka— High  School. 

Mitchell— High  School. 

Modoo— 

High  Sdiool. 

HuntsvUle  Town^lp  High  SdiooL 

Monon— High  School. 

Monroe— High  School. 

Monroe— City  High  SdiooL 

MonroevUle— High  School. 

Monrovia— High  School.! 

Montezuma— High  School. 

Monticello— High  School. 

Montmorencl— High  School. 

Montpelier- High  School. 

Moores  BSX—ColUge  Aeademy. 

Moreland— High  School. 

Mooresville— High  Sdiool. 

Morgantown— High  Sdiool. 

Morocco— High  School. 

Morristown— High  Sdiool. 

Mount  Summit— High  School. 

Mount  Vernon— High  Sdiool. 

Mulberry- 
High  School. 
Wdiner  InatUute. 

Munde— 

High  Sdiool. 
Normal  InttUtUe, 
Royerton  High  School. 

Nappanee— High  School. 

Nashville— High  School. 

New  Albany- 
High  Scaool. 
High  School  (colored). 

New  Augusta— High  School. 

Newburg— Hi(^  School.* 

New  Carlisle— High  School. 

Newcastle— High  Sdiool. 

New  Harmony— High  School. 

New  Haven— High  School. 

New  London— Hi^  Sdiool.^ 

New  Market— High  School. 

New  Pari»— High  School.^ 

Newport— High  School. > 

New  Ridimond— High  SchooL 

Newtown- High  School. 

Nineveh— High  School.^ 

Noblesville-High  School. 

North  Judson- High  School. 

North  Liberty— High  School. 

North  Manchester- 
Chester  Township  High  School. 
High  School. 
Mancketter  Academy, 

North  Salem— High  SchooL 

North  Vernon— High  School. 

Notre  Dame— 5t  Mary' i  Academy. 
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Oakland  City— 

Higb  School. 
OaUandoii— High  ScbooL 
Oaktown— Hig^  fichooL 
Odon— High  SchooL 

OiambaTg—Aeademv  oftkt  Immmciaau  Qmoepikm 
Onward—High  BohooL 
Oriand— High  School. 
Orleans— High  School. 
Oaoeola— Bango  Township  High  SchooL 
Osgood— High  SchooLi 
Osslan— High  School. 
Ottcrbein— High  School. 
Otw«U— High  School. 
Owensvffle— High  SchooL 
Oxford— High  School. 
PaoU— Hiitb  SchooL 
Paragon— Hifl^  School.^ 
Parker— Monroe  Hifl^  SchooL 
Pendleton— High  SchooL 
PennvUle— High  SchooL 
P«n7BvlDe— Highland  Township  High  BohooL 
Psru— High  SchooL 
Petflnborg— Higb  SchooL 
Petnlenm— High  SchooL 
Pimento— High  SchooL 
Pine  Villag»-High  8dhooL& 
Plainfleld— 

Central  Academif. 

High  SchooL 
PlainTille— 

Epsom  Township  Higb  SefaooL 

HighSdiooL 
Pleasant  Lake— High  School. 
Plymoatb— High  SchooL 
Portland— High  SchooL 
Pooeyrille— Higb  SchooL 
Princeton- 
High  SchooL 

High  School  (ooloredy 
Pulaski— High  SchooL^ 
Raub— High  SchooL 
Redkey— High  SchooL 
Remington— Hi£^  SchooL 
Rensselaer- High  SchooL 
Reynolds— High  School.^ 
Richmond— High  SchooL 
RidgevUle— 

Oreen  Township  High  SchooL 

High  SchooL 

Jefferson  High  SchooL 
Riley— High  SchooL 
Rising  Sun— Hic^  SchooL 
Roachdale->High  SchooL 
Roann—Higb  SchooL 
Roanoke— High  SchooL 
Rochester— High  SchooL 
Rockport— High  SchooL 
Rookville-Hi^  SohooL 
Rolling  Prairie- 

High  SchooL 

InUrUOun  Sckooh 
Rome  City— High  SchooL 
Romney— High  SchooL 
RosedaJe— High  SchooL 


RosBviUe— High  SchooL 

Royal  Center— High  SchooL 

Ruahville-High  SchooL 

RussellTille— High  SkihooL 

Rnsdaviile-High  SchooL* 

St.  Joe-High  School.t 

St.  ]<ary-of4he»Wood»— ilcnbMf. 

St.  Paol— High  School.! 

SaleoH-High  School. 

Sandbom- High  SchooL 

Saratoga— High  School.^ 

Sclrcleville-High  SchooLi 

Soottsbiirg— High  SchooL 

Selma— High  SchooL 

Seymour— High  School. 

SharpeviUe— High  SchooL 

Shetbyvllle-High  SchooL 

Sheridan— High  SchooL 

Shipehewana—His^  SchooL 

Shoals— Hi^  SchooL 

Silver  Lake— High  SchooL 

Smithrille— High  SchooL 

South  Bend- 
High  ScbooL 
St.  J09eph*9  CoUegt, 

South  HUford— High  SchooL 

Southport— High  School. 

South  Whitley— High  SohooLi 

Spencer- Hifl^  School. 

SpencerviUe— High  SchooL 

Spioeland— ilood^mir. 

Star  City— High  SchooL 

Staunton— High  School. 

StowartsvUle— High  SchooL 

Stilesville-High  8chooL> 

Stmwell— High  SchooL 

Sttaiesvllle— High  SchooL 

StockweU— Hic^  SchooL 

Straughn- High  SchooL> 

Sulliyan— High  SchooL 

Summltville— Hlg^  SchooL 

Swaysee— Hl£^  SchooL    • 

Sweetsers— High  SchooL* 

Switx  City— High  SchooL 

Syracuse— High  SchooL 

Tangier— High  School. 

Taylorsrille— German  Township  High  SchooL 

TeU  City— Hl^  SchooL 

Terre  Haute— 

Gaifleld  High  School. 
Olenn  Township  High  SchooL 
State  Normal  High  SchooL 
Si.  Joseph* t  Aoademf. 
Wiley  High  SchooL 

Thomtown— High  SchooL 

Tipton— 

High  SchooL 

St.  Jottph't  Academg. 

Topeka— High  SchooL 

Tralalgar— High  SchooL 

Twelve  Mile— Hig^  SchooL 

Union  City- 
High  SchooL 
Jackson  High  SchooL 
Wayne  High  SchooL 

Union  Mills— High  SchooL 
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University   Heightft— Jiuiiana    Central    University 
Academy . 

Upland— 

Higb  School. 
Taylor  UnivertUy. 

Urlnn»->High  School. 

Valley  Mills— High  SchooL 

Vallonlar-Hlgh  School. 

Valparaiso- 
High  School. 
University. 

Van  Buren— High  School. 

Veedersburg— His^  SchooL 

Versailles— High  School. 

Vevay— High  SchooL 

Vincennes— 
Hig^  School 
8L  Base  Academy. 

Wabash- 
Chippewa  High  SchooL 
Linlawn  High  School. 

Wadflsvillfr-High  School. 

Wakarasa— High  SchooLi 

Waldran— High  SchooL 

Walkerton— Hifiih  School.^ 

Wallace— High  SchooL 

Walton— High  School.^ 

Wanaznaker— New  Bethel  High  ScbooL 

Wanatah— High  SchooL 

Wan«n— Hi|^  SchooL 

Waisaw— High  SchooL 

Washington— Higih  SchooL 

Waterloo— High  SchooL 

Waveland— High  SchooL 

Wawaka— High  SchooL 

Waynetown— High  SchooL 

West  Baden— High  School. 


Westfleld— High  SchooL 

West  Lafayette— High  SchooL 

West  Lebanon— High  School.* 

West  Middletonr-High  School.i 

West  Newton— High  SchooL 

Westpoint— High  SchooLi 

W^estport— High  School.^ 

West  Terre  Haate— High  SchooLi 

Westville— High  SchooLi 

Wheatfield— High  SchooL 

Wlieatland— High  SchooL 

Wheeler— High  School. 

Whiteland- High  SchooL 

Wliitestown— High  School.i 

White  W^ater- High  SchooL 

Whiting— High  SchooL 

Wilkinson— High  School.i 

Williamsburg— High  SchooL 

Williamsportr-High  School.^ 

Winamao— High  School. 

Winchester- 
High  SchooL 
Linoohi  High  SchooL 
McKinley  High  SchooL 

WindfaU- High  School. 

Wingat»-High  School. 

Winona  Lake—  Winona  CoUege, 

Winstow— High  School.* 

Woloott— High  SchooL 

Wolcottville— High  SchooL 

Wolflakfr-rHigh  School.*  ' 

Woodbum— Maumee  Township  High  SchooL 

Worthington— High  SchooL 

Yorktown— High  SchooL 

Young  America— High  School. 

Zionsville— High  SchooL 


IOWA. 

Approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  Iowa  State  University  for  the  year  1915-16. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

En^ish o 

Mathematics J4 

History J 

Foreign  language 2 

Electives ^ 


Ackley— High  SchooL 
Adair— High  SchooL 
Adel— High  SchooL 
Alton- High  SchooL 
Agency— High  SchooL 
Albiar-Hlgh  SchooL 
Alden— High  SchooL 
Algona— High  School. 
Allerttn- High  SchooL 
Alta— High  SchooL 
Alton— High  SchooL 
Akron^High  SchooL 
Ames— High  SchooL 
Anamosa— High  SchooL 
Anita— High  SchooL 
Aifhur— High  SchooL 
Atlantic— High  School. 
Andabon— High  SchooL 


Aurelia— High  SchooL 

Avoca— High  SchooL 

Bancroft— 5f.  John's  ParoAkU  Seihoci, 

Battle  Creek— High  SchooL 

Bayard— High  SchooL 

Bedford— High  School. 

Belle  Flaine-High  SchooL 

Bellevue— High  SchooL 

Belmond— High  SchooL 

Blalrstown— High  SchooL 

Blockton— High  SchooL 

Bloomileld— High  SchooL 

Boone— High  SchooL 

Brighton— High  SchooL 

Britt— High  SchooL 

Brooklyn— High  ScbooL 

Buffalo  Center- High  SchooL 

Burlington— Hij^  SchooL 
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Burt-HJgh  School. 

Calmar— High  SchooL 

Carroll— HJgh  SchooL 

Casey— High  School. 

Castanfr— High  School. 

Cedar  Falls- 
High  SchooL 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Training  Depart- 
ment. 

Cedar  Rapids--High  SchooL 

Center  Fointr-Hlgh  SchooL 

Central  City— High  SchooL 

CentervlUe— High  SchooL 

Chariton— High  SchooL 

Charles  City— High  SchooL 

Charter  Oak— High  SchooL 

Cherokee- 
High  SchooL 
Mount  St.  Manfi. 

Cincinnati— High  SchooL 

Clarinda— High  SchooL 

ClarksviUe-High  SchooL 

Clarence— High  SchooL 

Clarion— High  SchooL 

Clearfield- High  School. 

Clear  Lake— High  School. 

Clinton- 
High  SchooL 
UoufU  St.  daire  Academff. 

Coggon— High  School. 

Coin- High  School. 

Colfax—High  School. 

College  Springs— High  School. 

Columbus  Junction— High  School. 

Colo— High  School. 

Conrad— High  SchooL 

Coon  Rapids— High  SchooL  . 

Corning— High  School. 

Correctionville— High  School. 

CorydoD— High  School. 

Council  Blufb— High  School. 

Cresco— High  School. 

Creston- High  SchooL 

Cumberland— High  School. 

Dallas  Center— High  School. 

Danbury— Hi£^  SchooL 

Davenport- 
High  SchooL 

ImmaeuUUe  Conetpikn  Aeademg, 
Si .  A  mbrose  CoUegiate  A  cademp. 
St.  Katherin^t  School, 

Dayton— High  SchooL 

Decorah— High  School. 

Deep  River— High  School. 

Denmark— High  SchooL 

Denison— 

High  SchooL 

DtnUon  Nonnal  ScbooL 

Des  Moines — 

East  High  School. 
North  High  School. 
West  High  School. 
Orand  View  Academy, 
St.  John't  High  School. 
St .  Joseph's  Academy. 

De  Witt— High  SchooL 

Dexter— High  School. 


Do«r»— High  School. 
Dobuquft— 

CoUege  High  School. 

High  School. 

Mmaa  St.  Jo§eph'i  A  cademp. 

St,  Jo9eph'9  Academy. 
Dunlsp— High  School. 
Dyaart— Hi^  School. 
Eagle  Qrov^— 

High  SchooL 

Saend  Heart  High  SchooL 
Earlham— High  School. 
EddyvOle— High  School. 
Eldon— High  School. 
Eldora— High  School. 
Elkadir— High  SchooL 
EUiott-High  School. 
EmersQo— High  Sdiool. 
Emmetsbuig- High  SchooL 
Epvrarthr— Seminary. 
Essex— High  School. 
EsthervOle— High  SchooL 
Everly— Consolidated  High  S<diooI. 
Exir»— High  School. 
Fairfield- 

High  School. 

Pareone  College  Academy. 
Farmingtoo— Hi(^  School 
Farragnt— High  School. 
Fayette— High  School. 
Fond»— High  SchooL 
Forest  City- 
High  School. 

WaldoTf  CoUege. 
Fort  Dodge— High  School. 
Fort  Madison— High  School. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Oalva— High  School. 
Oarden  Grove— High  School. 
Oamer— High  School. 
George— High  School. 
Gilmore  City— High  School. 
Gladbrook— High  School. 
Glenwood— High  ScbooL 
Glidden— High  School. 
Grand  Junction— High  School. 
Greene— High  School. 
Greenfield- High  School. 
Griswold— High  School. 
GrinneU— High  School. 
Grundy  Center— High  School. 
Gutherie  Center— High  School. 
Guttenberg— High  School. 
Hamburg— High  School. 
Hampton— High  SchooL 
Harlan— High  School. 
Hartley— High  School. 
Hawarden— High  School. 
Hedrick— High  School. 
Hitemao— High  School. 
Holstehi— High  School. 
Hopkinton— X«fMn  College  Academp, 
Hubbard— High  School. 
Hull— High  School. 
Humboldt— High  SchooL 
Humeston— High  School. 
Ida  Grove— High  SchooL 
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Indepeadence— High  SchorL 

IndiaDoia— High  School. 

Inwood— High  School. 

Iowa  City- 
High  School. 
-  Iowa  Cftp  Academy. 
St.  Mary'9  High  Schooi, 
SI.  Patrick's  High  School. 

Iowa  Falls- 
High  School. 
ElUunrth  Academy, 

IretoQ— High  School. 

Jefferson— High  School. 

Jewell- 
High  School. 
JeweU  Lutheran  OolOege, 

Keoknk- 

High  School. 

St.  Peter*»  High  School. 

Keofiaaqna— High  School 

Keota— High  School. 

Klngsley— High  School. 

EnoxTille— High  School. 

Lake  City— High  SchooL 

Lake  MAIS— High  School. 

Lake  Park— High  School. 

Lamoni— High  School. 

Lansing— High  School. 

Laporto  City— High  School. 

Larchwood— High  School. 

Laurens — High  School. 

Lehigh— High  School. 

Le  Mars- 
High  School. 
Weitem  Union  College  Academy. 

Lenox— High  School. 

Leon— High  School. 

Lisbon— High  School. 

Uvermore— High  School. 

Logan— ^High  School. 

LohrvlIIe— High  School. 

Luveme— High  School. 

Lyons- 
High  School. 
Out  Lady  of  Angela  Academy. 

Ifalyem— High  School. 

Manchester— High  School. 

Manilla— High  School. 

Manning— High  School. 

Manson— High  School. 

Mapleton— High  School. 

Maquoketa— High  School. 

Marathon— High  School. 

Marcus— High  School* 

Marengo— High  School. 

Marion— Hish  SchooL 

Marshalltown— High  School. 

Mason  City— Hij^  SchooL 

McGregor— High  SchooL 

Mecfaanicsville— High  SchooL 

Mediapolis— High  SchooL 

Mflford-High  SchooL 

Milo-High  SchooL 

Missoori  Valley— High  SchooL 

Mondamln— High  SchooL 

45730°— 16 3 


Monona— High  SchooL 

Monroe— Hi^  School. 

Montezuma— High  School. 

Monticello — High  SchooL 

Morning  Sun— High  School. 

Moulton— High  School. 

Mount  Ayr— High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 

Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 

Murray— High  School. 

Muscatine— High  SchooL 

Nashua— High  School. 

Neola— High  School. 

Nevada— High  School. 

Neivell— High  School. 

New  Hampton— High  SchooL 

New  London— High  School. 

New  Providence— High  School. 

New  Sharon— Hi^  School. 

Newton— High  School. 

Nora  Springs— High  School. 

North  English— High  School. 

Northwood— High  School. 

Oakland— High  SchooL 

Odebolt— High  School. 

Oelweln— High  SchooL 

Ogden— High  School. 

Olin— High  School. 

Onawa— High  School. 

Orange  City- 
High  SchooL 
North  Western  Classical  Academy. 

Orient— High  SchooL 

Osage— 

Cedar  VaUey  Seminary. 
High  SchooL 

Osceola— High  School. 

Oskaloosa— 
High  SchooL 
Fenn  College  Academy. 

Ottumwa— High  SchooL 

Oxford— High  School. 

Panora— High  School. 

Parkersbtirg- High  SchooL 

Paullina— High  School. 

Pella— High  School. 

Perry— High  School. 

Pocs^ontas— High  SchooL 

Pomeroy— High  School. 

Postville— High  School. 

Prairie  City— High  SchooL 

Preston— High  School. 

Primghar— High  School. 

Radclifle— High  School. 

Randolph— High  SchooL 

Red  Oak— High  SchooL 

Reinbeck— High  SchooL 

Rioeville— High  School. 

Riverton— High  School. 

Rockford— High  SchooL 

Rock  Rapids— High  SchooL 

Rock  Valley— High  SchooL 

Rockwell  City— High  SchooL 

Roland— High  SchooL 

RoUe— High  School. 


1 
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Rothven— High  School. 
Sabula— High  School. 
Sac  City— High  School. 
St.  Ansgar— High  School 
Salem— Hl^  School 
Sollx-Hlgh  School 
Sanborn— High  School 
Schaller— High  School 
Seymour— High  School 
Sheffield— High  School 
Shelby— High  School 
Sheldon— High  School 
Shell  Rock— High  School 
Shenandoah— High  School 
Sibley— High  School. 
Sidney— High  School 
Sigoumey— High  School 
Sioux  Center— High  School 
Sioux  City— 

Cathedral  School. 

High  School 
Sioux  Rapids— High  School 
Sloan— High  School 
Spencer— Hig^  School 
Spirit  Lake-High  School 
Sprlngville— High  School 
Stanton— High  School 
Stanwood— High  School 
State  Center— High  School 
Storm  Lake— High  School 
Story  City- High  School 
Strawberry  Pohit— High  School 
Stuart— High  School 
Sumner— High  School 
Sutherland— High  School 
Tabor— High  School 
Tamar-High  School 
Tipton— High  Scbool 


Toledc^— High  Sdiool 
Traer— High  School 

Union— Hl|^  School 

University  Park— OntfraJ  BoUne$t  Aeaiemif. 

Ut»-High  Bdkool 

Vafl-Hi^SdiooL 

Valley  Jmiction— High  Sdiool 

Victor— High  School 

Villiaca-Bigh  School 

Vhiton— 

Hl^  Sdiool 

TU/ord  Aeademf, 
Walker— High  Sdiool 
Wahiulr-Hlgh  School 
WapeUo-Hlgh  Sdiool 
Washington— Hi^  School 
Waterloo— 

(East)— High  Sdiool 

(West)— High  School 
Waukon— High  Sdiool 
Waverly— 

Hl^  Sdiool 

WaUmrg  OtUege  Academy, 
Webster  City— High  School 
Wellman— High  School 
West  Bend— High  School 
West  Branch— High  School 
West  Liberty— High  School 
West  Side— High  Sdiool 
West  Union— High  School 
What  Cheer— High  School 
Whithig— High  School 
wmiamsburg-High  Sdiool 
WUton— High  School 
V^faifield- Hl^  School 
Whiterset— High  Sdiool 
Woodbfaie— Hi^  Sdiool 


KANSAS. 

Accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  University  of  Kansas,  for  the  year  1915-16. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 15 

No  subjects  prescribed,  but  the  following  (together  with  the  indicated  unit  values)  recom- 
mended: 

English 3 

Mathematics %\ 

Foreign  language 3 

Science 2 

History  and  social  science 1 

Electives Z\ 

m 

("All  students  graduating  from  high  schools  in  class  A  or  class  B  are  admitted  to  the  State  institutions 
without  examination  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  showing  that  they  have  completed  at  least  15 
units  of  regular  high-school  work. ") 

CLABS  A. 


AbUene-Hlgh  School. 

Alma— High  School. 

Altamont— Labette  County  High  School 

Anthony— High  School. 

Argentine— High  School. 

Arkansas  City— High  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Atchison— High  School 

Augusta— High  School 

BeUeviUe— High  School. 

Beloit^IIigh  School. 

Burhngton— High  SdiooU 


Caney— High  School. 

Chanute— High  School 

Chapman— Dickinson  County  High  School. 

Cherokee— Crawford  County  High  School. 

Cherryvale— High  School 

Clay  Center— Clay  County  High  Sdiool. 

Cofleyville— High  School. 

Colby— Sumner  County  High  School. 

Columbus— Cherokee  County  High  School 

Conoordia-*Hlgh  School. 

Cottonwood  Falls— Chase  County  High  School 

Council  Grove— High  School. 
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Dodge  City— High  School. 

Effinghftin— Atcfalaon  County  High  School. 

£1  Dorado— High  School. 

Ellsworth— High  School. 

Empori^-High  School. 

Eskridgo-High  School. 

Eureka— High  School. 

Fort  Scottr-Hlgh  School. 

Fhmkfort— High  School. 

Fredoni^-High  School. 

Galenft— High  School. 

Garden  City— High  School. 

Gamett— High  School. 

Girvd-High  School. 

Goodland— Sherman  County  Hign  School. 

Great  Bend— High  School. 

Greeosburg- Kiowa  County  High  School. 
Hays— High  School. 
Henington— High  School. 
Hbwatha— High  School. 
Hoisington— High  School. 
Holton— High  School. 
Barton- High  School. 
Homboldt— lligh  School. 
Hutchhiaon— High  School. 
Independence— Montgomery  County  High  School. 
lola-High  SchooL 
JeweU  City— High  School. 
Junetbn  City— High  School. 
Kansas  City- 
High  SchooL 

Sumner  High  School  (colored). 
Kingman— High  School. 
Kinsley— High  School. 
Lamed— High  School. 
Lawrence— High  School. 
Leavenworth— High  School. 
Ltaicoln— High  School. 


Lindsborg— High  School. 

Lyons— High  School. 

Manhattan— High  School. 

Marion— High  School. 

Marysville— High  SchooL 

McPherson— High  SchooL 

Minneapolis— High  SchooL 

Neodesha— High  SchooL 

Newton-^High  School. 

Nickerson- Reno  County  High  SchooL 

Norton— County  High  SchooL 

OberlIn-*Decatur  County  High  SchooL 

Olathe— High  SchooL 

Osborne— High  SchooL 

Ottawa— High  SchooL 

Paola— High  SchooL 

Parsons— High  SchooL 

Peabody— High  School. 

Pittsburg— High  SchooL 

Pratt— High  SchooL 

Rosedale— High  School. 

Russell— High  SchooL 

Sabetha^High  SchooL 

St.  John— High  SchooL 

Salinar-High  SchooL 

Seneca— High  School. 

Smith  Center— High  SchooL 

Stafford— Hig^  SchooL 

Sterling— High  SchooL 

Topeka— High  SchooL 

Valley  Falls— High  SchooL 

Wa  Keeney— Trego  County  High  School. 

Washington— High  SchooL 

Wellington— Sumner  County  High  SchooL 

Wichitfr-High  SchooL 

Winfleld— High  SchooL 

Yates  Center— High  SchooL 


GLASS  B — RANK  I,* 


Alden— Hig^  School. 
Almenfr— Hig^  School. 
Alta  Vista— High  SchooL 
Altoonar-High  SchooL 
Argonia^Dixon  Township  High  SchooL 
Atticar-High  SchooL 
Atwood— Rawlins  County  High  SchooL 
Axtell— High  School. 
Baldwin— High  SchooL 
Belle  Plaine— High  SchooL 
Blue  Rapids— High  School. 
Bonner  Springs— High  SchooL 
Bucklin— High  SchooL 
Burlingame— High  School. 
Caldwell— High  School. 
Canton- High  SchooL 
Cawker  City— High  SchooL 
Cedar  Vale— High  SchooL 
Centralifr-High  SchooL 
Clmarron-r-Hig^  SchooL 
Clearwater— High  SchooL 
Qiftcn— High  School. 
Coklwatec^High  SchooL 
DouglasB— High  SchooL 


Downs— High  SchooL 
ElUnwood— High  SchooL 
Ellis— High  SchooL 
Erie-High  SchooL 
Fairvlew— High  SchooL 
Florence— High  SchooL 
Formoso— High  School. 
Fowler— High  SchooL 
Frontenac— High  SchooL 
Gas— High  SchooL 
Halstead— High  SchooL 
Harper— High  School. 
Hartford— High  SchooL 
Highland— High  SchooL 
Howard— High  School. 
Kincaid— High  School. 
Lakin— High  SchooL 
Liberal— High  School. 
Lyndon— High  SchooL 
Macksville— High  School. 
Mankato— High  SchooL 
McLouth— High  SchooL 
Meade— High  SchooL 
Medicine  Lodge— High  SchooL 


>  Four-year  high  schoob  which  are  accredited,  but  which  cnacoountof  financial  and  otho-oonsiderations 
do  not  provide  courses  of  study  covering  all  departments  of  secondary  work  or  in  which  there  is  not  the 
same  degree  of  iwnnanency  and  efficiency  in  general  administration. 
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Moline— High  S<*hooI. 
Ness  City—Higli  School. 
Oakley— High  School. 
Onaga— IHgh  School. 
Osage  City— High  School. 
Oflsawatomie^High  School. 
Oskaloosa— High  School. 
J'hiUipsburg— High  School. 
Plainville— High  School. 
Pleasanton— High  School. 
Reading— High  School. 
Robhiflon— High  School. 
Rose  Hill— High  School. 
RossviUe-^High  School. 
Sedan— High  School. 


Sedgwick— High  School. 

Solomon— High  School. 

Stockton— High  Sthool. 

Tonganoxie— High  School. 

Troy— High  School. 

Wamego— High  School. 

W-aterville— High  School. 

Wathena— High  School. 

Well8\ille-High  School. 

Wetmore— High  School. 

Wiilte  Cloud— High  School. 

White  Water— IHgh  School. 

Williamsburg— High  School. 

Wilson- -Ellsworth  Coimly  High  School. 


CLASa  B — RANK   II. 


Alton— High  School. 
Atlantar-High  School. 
Anthony — Spring  Township  High  School. 
Basehor— High  School. 
Belpre— High  School. 
Beverly— High  School 
Bronson— High  School. 
Brookvllle— High  School. 
Buffalo— High  School. 
Burden— High  School. 
Bums— High  School. 
Burr  Oak— High  School. 
Burrton— High  School. 
jCarboiidale — High  School. 
Chase— High  School. 
Cheney— High  School. 
Clrcleville— High  School. 
Clafln— High  School. 
Clyde— High  School. 
Colony -High  School. 
Conway  Springs- High  School. 
Cunningham— High  School. 
Delphos— High  School. 
Derby- High  School. 
Dexter— High  School. 
Dighton— Lane  County  High  School. 
Easton  -High  School. 
EdwardsvUle— High  School. 
EJwood— High  School. 
Englewood— High  School. 
Everest— High  School. 
Geneseo— High  School. 
Glasco— High  School. 
Glen  Elder— High  School. 
Goddard— High  School. 
Greenleaf— High  School, 
(lypsura— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  School.    • 
Hanover— High  School. 
Harvey ville— High  School. 
Hazelton— High  School. 
HillCity— High  School. 
Hillsboro— High  School. 
Hoxie— Sheridan  County  High  School. 
Jetmore— High  School. 
Kiowa— High  School. 
La  Crosse— High  School. 
La  Cygne— High  School. 
La  Harpe— High  School. 
Lansing— High  School. 
Latham— High  School. 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Lebo-High  School. 


I.«m— High  School. 

I A  Roy— High  School. 

Lewis— High  School. 

Lin  wood— High  School. 

Little  River— High  School. 

Logan— High  School. 

Lucas— High  School. 

Luray — High  School. 

Ma<lison— High  School. 

Marquette— High  School. 

Mel vem— High  School. 

Meriden— High  School. 

Moran — High  School. 

MorrUl- High  School. 

Mound  ( ity— High  School. 

Moundridjre— High  School. 

Mount  Hope— High  School. 

Mulberry— High  School. 

Mulvane— High  School. 

Natoma— High  School. 

Neosho  Falls— High  School. 

Nortonvllle— High  School. 

Norwich— High  School. 

Oakland— High  School. 

Oswego— Hlph  School. 

Overbrook  -High  School. 

Oxford— High  School. 

Pawnee  Rock  — High  School. 

Perry— High  School. 

Pomona—High  School. 

Protection— High  School. 

Randolph— High  School. 

St.  Francis— <'heyenne  County  High  School. 

St.  Marys-  High  School. 

Scott— Scott  County  High  School. 

Severance — High  School. 

Severy— High  School. 

Sharon — High  School. 

Sharon  Springs— High  School. 

Soldier— lUgh  School. 

Spearville— High  School. 

Spivey— High  School. 

Spring  Hill— High  School. 

Syracuse— ^ligh  School. 

Toronto— High  School. 

Towanda— High  School. 

Tribune— Greeley  Coimty  High  School. 

UdaU— High  School. 

Valley  Center— High  School. 

Westmoreland— High  School. 

White  City— High  School. 

Winchester— High  School. 
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Admire— Hi^ii  School. 
Americus— High  School. 
Andover— Hj^  School. 
Assaria— High  School. 
Barnard— High  School. 
Basine— High  School. 
Beattie— High  School. 
Benedict— High  School. 
Blue  Mound— High  School. 
Brownell— High  School. 
Bunker  Hill— High  School. 
Chetopa— High  School. 
Coming— High  School. 
Courtland— High  School. 
Cuba— High  School. 
Edna— High  School. 
Elsmore— High  School. 
Enterprise— High  School. 
Esbon— High  School. 
Eudora— High  School. 
Garden  Plain— High  School. 
Gardner— High  School. 
Ooff— High  School. 
Grenola— High  School. 
Haven— High  School. 
Havensviile— High  School. 
Hope— High  School. 
Hugoton— High  School. 
Infills— High  School. 
Irving— High  School. 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Klpp— High  School. 
Lecompton— High  School. 
Leoti— Wichita  County  High  School. 
Longton— High  School. 
Lost  Springs— High  School. 
Maize— High  School. 
Maple  Hill— High  School. 
McCracken— High  School. 
McCune— High  School. 
Merriani— High  School. 
Mildred— High  School. 
Mfltoi>-High  School. 


Minneola— High  School. 

Morehead- High  School. 

Mound  Valley— High  SchooL 

Muscotah— -High  School. 

Neosho  Rapids— High  School. 

New  Ulysses— Grant  County  High  SchooU 

Oneida— High  School. 

Ozawkie— High  School. 

Palco— High  School. 

Partis— High  School. 

Potwin— High  School. 

Powhattan— High  School. 

Preston— High  School. 

Quenemo— High  School. 

Quincy— High  School. 

Quintei^High  School. 

Ramona^High  School. 

Randall— High  School. 

Ransom— High  School. 

Redfleld— High  School. 

Republic— High  School. 

Rock  Creek— High  School. 

Russell  Springs— High  School. 

Savon bu]^— High  School. 

Scandia— High  School. 

Scranton— High  School. 

Silver  Lake— High  School. 

Stark— High  School. 

Summerfield— High  School. 

Sylvan  Grove— High  School. 

Tescott— High  School. 

Thayer— High  School. 

Utica— High  School. 

Vermilion— High  School. 

Viola— High  School. 

Virgil— High  School. 

Waldo-High  School. 

Wahiutr-High  School.     . 

Walton— High  School. 

Weir— High  School. 

Whiting— High  School. 

Winonar-Hi^  School. 


Academies  and  private  institutions  accredited,  but  not  classified: 


Baldwin— Waiter  UnioeTiity  Academy. 
Concordia— iVazarefA  Academy. 
Hesston— i4  eademy, 
Kansas  City— OotAoHc  High  School. 
Leavenworth — 

Cathedral  High  School, 

St.  Manf'9  Academy. 


Newton— Bethel  OMege  Academy. 
Ottawa —  UfiiverHty  Academy. 
Paola—  Uraviine  Academy. 
Salina— iSocred  Heart  Academy. 
Topeka—  Washburn  College  Academy. 
Wichita— Friewb  University  Academy. 
WiaBBid—SoiUhwestem  Academy. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Kentucky,  January,  1016. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathe  matics 2^ 

Foreign  language 4 

History 1 

Science - 1 

Electives — 3i 


CLASS  A. 


Ashland— High  School 
Auburn— County  High  SchooL^ 
Augusta— High  School. 
Barbours\riUfr-> 

Baptm  JfUtUuie. 

Union  ColUge. 
Bowling  Green- 
High  SehooL 

Ogden  OoUege. 

Western  Kentucky  Normal. 
CampbellvlUe— JZiMwU  Creek  Academy, 
Carlisl»-Higl)  School. 
CarroUton— High  SchooL    - 
Catlettsburg— High  School. 
Central  City— High  School. 
Clinton— JfariTin  XJnivertitfi  S<3utoL 
Columbia— il<fMbtfy-TFi3«on.  • 
Corydon- High  School. 
Covhigton— High  School. 
Cynthiana— High  SchooL 
Dawson  Springs— High  School. 
Dayton— High  School. 

Elizabethtown— Hardhi  County  High  SchooL 
Elkton— 

High  SchooL 

Van/derhUt  Training  8(AooL 
Falmouth— High  SchooL 
Flemingsburg— High  SchooL 
Frankfort— High  SchooL 
Franklin— High  SchooL 
French  burg- Hi^ft  SchooL 
Fulton— High  School. 
Georgetown— 

Oardome  Academy, 

High  SchooL 
Glasgow— High  School. 
Greenville-  High  Schodt. 
Hardlnsburg— County  Hi^  SchooL 
Harrodsburg— High  School. 
Hartford— High  School. 
Henderson— High  School, 
Hopkinsville— High  SchooL 
Jackson-  CoUegvaU  InstUuU. 
La  Grange— BUgh  School. 
Lancaster— High  SchooL 
Lawrenoeburg— 

City  High  SchooL 

County  High  SchooL 
Lebanon— High  SchooL 
Lexington- 

Hamilton  CoOcge. 

High  SchooL 

Sayrc  College. 
lAmdort—Sue  Bennet  Memorial, 
Louisa— High  School. 


Louisvillfr— 

Girls'  Hi^  SchooL 

Kentucky  Home  School  for  Oirlt. 

Male  High  SchooL 

St.  Xavier  CoUege. 

Semple  CoUegiaU  Sckool. 

Training  School. 
Ludlow— High  SchooL 
Lyndon— A>n/udby  Military  InttUuie, 
MadisonviUe— High  SchooL 
Mayfield— High  School. 
Maysvillfr->High  SchooL 
HlddleBboro— Hi^  SdiooL 
Midway- 
High  SdtooL 

Kentndty  Female  Orphan  School. 
MiUeraburg— 

Female  College. 

MiUtary  InatitvUe. 
Morsanfield— Hi^  SchooL 
Mount  SterUng-Hlgh  Schpol. 
Murray— High  SchooL 
Nazareth— JViuaredk  Academy. 
Nerinx— Xoretto  Academy. 
Newport— 

Academy  Notre  Dame  oi  Providence. 

Bellevne  High  School. 

High  SchooL 
Nicholasville— High  School. 
Owensboro— High  SchooL 
Owenton— High  SchooL 
Padncah— High  SchooL 
Paris— Hic^  School. 
"PfkByOlb— Academy. 
Princeton— High  SchooL 
Richmond- 
Caldwell  High  SduwL 

Eastern  Kentucky  NormaL 

Model  High  SchooL 
Russell  ville—£cae{    CoUege,  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment. 
St.  Mary's— CoOcvr. 
ShelbyviUe— 

HighSobooL 

Science  Bn. 
Somerset— High  SdiooL 
Sprhigfield— High  Schocd. 
Stanford— High  SchooL 
Stanton— Oottej^e. 
Sturgi»— High  SchooL 
Versai]le»— Iforporet  CoUege, 
Williamsburg— {TttfRterJand  CoUege. 
Wilmore— i(«ftbtiry  CoUege  Academy, 
Winchester— Hi^  SdMwl. 
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CLASS  B.^ 


AdairvJUfr— Hl^  Sdicx^. 

Alexandria— Coonty  High  Sohool. 

Arlingtaii— High  School. 

Bardstown— Hig}i  School. 

Barlow— High  School. 

Beaver  Dam— Western  Kentucky  Seminary. 

Bedford— Trimble  County  High  School. 

Benton— High  School. 

Bloomfleld— High  School. 

Brandenberg— County  His^  School. 

BrooksvilI»— High  School. 

Burlington— County  High  School. 

Butler— High  School. 

Oadis— High  School. 

CUhoun— High  School.^ 

OunpbellBburg— J7i^/i  School, 

OunpbellsviUe— County  High  School. 

day— High  School. 

CUntoD— County  High  School. 

Qoverport— Higli  School. 

Colnmbih— High  School. 

Danville— Hi|^  School. 

Dixon— High  Sohool. 

Dry  Ridge— County  High  School. 

Earlington— High  School. 

Edmonton— County  High  Sohool. 

Eminence— Hi(^  School. 

Erlanger- High  School. 

Fordsville— High  School. 

Fort  Thomas— Highlands  High  School. 

Franklin—  Traininff  School. 

Qrayson— High  School. 

Guthrie— High  School. 

Harlan— County  High  School. 

HawesviUe— Beechmont  High  School. 

Hasel  Green- Academy. 

Heath— County  High  School. 

Hickman— High  Schod. 

Hindman— €lettlement  School. 

HodgenviDe— High  School. 

Horse  Cave— High  School. 

Independence— High  School. 

Junction  City— High  School. 

La  Center— County  High  School. 

Leitchfield— High  School. 

Lewisburg— County  High  School. 

Lexington-Plcadome— County  High  School. 


Little  Rock— Graded  High  School. 

Livermore— High  School. 

London— Graded  High  School. 

Louisville— ffo/ir  Rotary  Academy . 

Marian— High  School. 

Mayslick— County  High  School. 

Minerva— County  High  School. 

MontioellQ— High  School. 

Morebead— Normal  School. 

Morgantown- High  School. 

Mount  Sterling— County  High  School. 

Mount  Vernon- High  School. 

Munfordsville— High  School. 

New  Castle— High  School. 

Nicfaolasvilie— ^oy«'  School. 

North  Middletown— CZ(M<icoZ  OTid  Bu»ine8t  College. 

Owensboro— County  High  School. 

Owhigsville— City  High  School. 

Paintsville— 

HighSchocd. 

Sandy  VaUcy  Seminary. 
Pembroke— High  School. 
PineviU^-High  School. 
Providence — High  School. 
Richmond— Jfadijon  Institute. 
Salyersville— i/d^ojffin  Institute. 
Sedalia— High  School. 
Sebree— High  School. 
Sharpsbnrg- High  School. 
Smiths  Grove— County  High  School. 
St.  Helens— High  School. 
Soottsville— High  School. 
Tompkinsvllle— High  School. 
Uniontown— Coimty  High  School. 
Utica— County  High  School. 
Vanceburg— County  High  School. 
Versailles— High  School. 
Vine  Grove— High  School. 
Walton— County  High  School. 
Warsaw— High  School. 
Water  Valley— County  High  SchooL 
West  Liberty— High  School. 
Whitesville— County  High  School. 
Wllliamstown— Hi^  School. 
Whigo— High  School. 
Wicklilfe— High  School. 


LOUISIANA. 


Approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Louisiana  for  the  year  1915-16. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 14 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2J 

Foreign  language 2 

History 1 

Electives 5^ 


Abbeville— High  School. 
Alexandria-^High  School. 
Amite— High  School. 
Arcadia— High  School. 
Ashland— Hig^  School. 


Athens— High  School. 

Bastrop— High  Sdiod. 

Baton  Rouge- 
Central  High  School. 
High  School. 


>  The  requirements  for  approval  of  schools  of  this  class  are  practically  the  same  as  those  for  the  Class  A 
tthtooia,  the  main  difference  being  that  they  require  but  two  teachers  who  must  devote  their  full  time  to 
high-flchool  anbjects.    The  session  is  six  weeks  longer  than  that  of  the  Class  A  schools. 
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Baj'wood  -  High  School. 
Benton— High  School. 
Bernloe— High  School. 
Bienville— High  School. 
Bogalii.«a— High  School. 
Boyce— High  School. 
Breaux  Bridge— High  School. 
Brusly— High  School. 
BunkJe— High  School. 
Calhoun— High  School. 
Campti— High  School. 
Cataro— Grand  Prairie  High  School. 
Cheneyvllle— High  School. 
Choudrant— High  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Colfax— High  School. 
Colcomb— Romeville  High  School. 
Columbia- High  School. 
Cotton  Valley— High  School. 
Coushatta— High  School. 
Covington— High  School. 
Crowley — ^High  School. 
Deerford— High  School. 
Delhi-High  School. 
Denham  Springs— High  School. 
De  Quincj'— High  School. 
De  Ridder— High  School. 
Dodson— High  School. 
Donaldsonville— High  School. 
Doyline— High  School. 
Dubach— High  School. 
Dutchtown— High  School. 
Ebenezer— High  School. 
Er(W— High  School. 
Eunice— High  School. 
Evergreea- High  School. 
Farmerville— High  School. 
Florien— High  School. 
Forest  HiU— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Franklinton— High  School. 
Georgetown— High  School. 
Gibsland— High  School. 
Goldonna— High  School 
Gonzales— High  School. 
Grand  Cane— High  School. 
Grayson— High  School. 
Gretna— High  School. 
Gueydan — High  School. 
Hammond— High  School. 
Harrisonburg— High  School. 
Haughton— High  School. 
Haynesville— High  School. 
Homer— High  School. 
Hope  Villa— Oak  Grove  High  School. 
Ilornlxjck- High  School. 
Houma— Terrebonne  High  School. 
Independence— High  School. 
loUi— High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 
Jeanerette— High  School. 
Jena -High  School. 
Jennings— High  School. 
Kinder— High  School. 
I/abadievllle—  High  School. 
Lake  Arthur— High  School. 
I>ake  Charles— High  School. 


Lake  Providence  -Tfigh  School. 
Lecompte— High  School. 
Leesviile— 

Bellevue  High  School. 

High  School. 
LilUe— High  School. 
Logansport^High  School. 
Longstreet— High  School. 
Lutcher— High  School. 
Mansfield— High  School. 
Mansura— High  School. 
Many— High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
Mark3.vUle— High  School. 
MarthaviUe— High  School. 
Melvnie-High  School. 
Mer  Rouge— High  School. 
Merry ville— High  School. 
Minden— High  School. 
Mineral— Wallace  High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Monterey— C-entral  High  School. 
Morgan  City— High  School. 
Morse— High  School. 
Napoleonville— High  School. 
New  Iberia— High  School. 
Oakdale— High  School. 
Opelousas— High  School. 
Patterson— High  Scliool. 
PeUcan-High  School.   ' 
Pitkin— High  School. 
Plata  Dealing— High  School. 
Plaquemtae— High  School. 
Pleasant  Hill— High  School. 
Pollock-High  School. 
Ponchatoula— High  School. 
Prid^-High  School. 
Rayne— High  School. 
Ravyille— High  School. 
Reserve— High  School. 
Robelin— High  School. 
Saline— High  School. 
Shreveport— High  School. 
Simsboro^-High  School. 
Slldell-High  School. 
Spring  HiU— High  School. 
Stonewall- High  School. 
St.  Francisville— High  School. 
St.  Joseph— High  School. 
St.  Martinville— High  School. 
Sulphur — High  School. 
Talluiah— High  School. 
Thibodaux— High  School, 
Verda— High  School. 
Vidalla— High  School. 
Vldrine— High  School. 
Ville  Platte— High  School. 
Vinton— High  School. 
Vivian- High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
Welsh— High  School. 
Westlake— High  School. 
White  Castle— High  School. 
Winiifleld— High  School. 
Winnsboro— High  School. 
Zaehary— High  School. 
Zwolle— High  School. 
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Supplementary  list  of  secondary  srhools  accredited  by  the  University  of  I^oulslana. 

"Graduates  of  each  of  the  following  secondary  schools  who  have  completed  the  four-year  high-school 
course,  or  the  equivalent,  with  admission  credits  amoimting  to  14  units,  will  be  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class." 


Baton  Rouge— 5^  VinceiU'a  Academy. 
D(Mialdsonville-TS/.  Joseph^s  Commercial  In.MtuU. 
Gulf  port — Oulf  Coast  Military  Academy. 
Houmft— Lorton  Preparatory  School. 
Kentwood— High  School. 
Honroe— M(mroe  City  High  School. 
New  Orleans — 

Boys'  High  School. 

Girls'  High  School. 

Chenet  Institute. 


New  Orleans — Continued. 

FerreWs  School. 

Harris  Preparatory  School. 

Holy  Cross  College. 

Home  Institute. 

Isidore  Newman  Manual  Training  School. 

Rugby  Academy. 
New  Roads— PoydwM  Academy. 
Port  OibsoD.— Chamberlain- Hunt  Academy. 
Washington— Jefferson  Military  Academy. 


MAINE. 

Class  A"  schools  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  scl)ools,  for  the  year  1915-16.  "Graduates  of 
schools  In  class  A  may  be  admitted  (to  the  University  of  Maine)  upon  their  school  records,  provided  they 
pursue  a  course  of  study  including  all  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  college  that  they  propose 
to  enter,  and  a  sufflcient  number  of  elective  subjects  to  make  up  a  total  of  14  units." 


Prescribed  units: 

Enelish 

Mathematics 

Foreign  language. 

History 

Elective 


3 

2i 
4 
1 
3i 


Abbot  Village-High  School. 
Addison— High  School. 
Albion— High  School. 
Alfred— High  School. 
.Vshlond— High  School. 
Athens — Somerset  Academy. 
Auburn— High  School. 
Augusta— High  School. 
Bangor— High  School. 
Bar  Harbor— Eden  High  School. 
Bath— High  School. 
Belfast— High  School. 
Belgrade— High  School. 
Berwick— High  School. 
Bethel — Gould's  Academy. 
Biddeford- High  School. 
Bingham— High  School. 

Bluehill Bluehill'Oeorge  Stevens  Academy, 

Boothbay  Harbor— High  School. 
Bowdoinham— High  School. 
Bradford— High  School.  . 
Brewer— High  School. 
Bridgton— Hi^  School. 

Bridgewater  Cent&r—Bridgewater    Classical  Insti- 
tute. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Brookin— High  School. 
Brooks— High  School. 
BrooksvUle— High  School. 
Brown ville— High  School. 
Brunswick- High  School. 
Bryant  Pond— W  oodstock  High  School. 
Buckfleld— High  School. 
Buxton  Center— Buxton  High  School. 
Bi]cksportr-£!a«f  Mairu  Conference  Seminary. 
Calais— ^c«uf«tnj^. 
Camden — High  School. 
Caribou— High  School. 


Casco— High  School. 
Castine— High  School. 
Charleston— ^i^nw  Classical  Institute. 
Cherry  field — Cherry  field  Academy. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Columbia  Falls— High  School. 
Coriima — Corinna  Union  Academy. 
Cornish— High  School. 
Cumberland  Center— Greeley  Institute. 
Dan  forth— High  School. 
Deer  Isle — High  School. 
Dexter— High  School. 
Dixfleld— High  School. 
Dresden  liUls— Bridge  Academy. 
East  Corinth— £1m/  Corinth  Academy. 
East  Machias—  Washington  Academy. 
Easton— High  School. 
Eastport— High  School. 
Eliot— High  School. 
Ellsworth— High  School. 
Eustis— High  School. 
Exeter— High  School. 
Fairfield— High  School. 
Farmington- High  School. 
Fort  Fairfield— High  School. 
Foxcrof  t—Z'oxcro//  A  cademy. 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Yreedom— Freedom  Academy. 
Froeport— High  School. 
Fryeburg— ^'ryefctirj^  A  cadt  my 
Gardiner— High  School. 
Garland— High  School. 
Gorham- High  School. 
Qrdky—Pennell  Institute. 
Greenville-High  School. 
Guilford-High  School. 
Ilallowell— High  School 
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Hampden— il  eadem^, 
fiarznony— High  School. 
Harrington— High  SdiooL 
Hartland— iloaifmy. 
Hebron— il  cademp. 
Hinckley— Good  WiU  High  School. 
Hollis  Center— HolUs  High  SchooL 
Houlton— 

High  School. 

Jiicker  CUutkal  IntHtuU, 
Island  Fall»— High  School. 
Islesboro— High  School. 
Jay— High  School. 
Jonesboro— Hlj^  School. 
Jonesport^-High  School. 
Kennefounk— High  School. 
Kennebunkport— High  School. 
Kents  UUl— Maine  We9Uyan  Seminarf. 
Eecar  Falb— Porter  High  School. 
Kingflekl— Hi^  School. 
Kingman— High  School. 
Eittery—  Truip  Academy. 
Le^—Lee  Academy. 
Lewiston— High  School. 
Limerick— I/tm^rick  Academy . 
Limestone— High  School. 
Limington— I/<mtii^ton  Academy. 
liaooln—Afaitanawcook  Academy. 
Lisbon— High  School. 
Lisbon  Falls— High  School. 
Litchfield— LitcA/ieM  Academy. 
Livermore  Falls— East  Llvermore  High  School. 
Lubec— High  School. 
Machias— High  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
Mars  Hill— ilrcKWtoofc  CctUto!  IfUtUuU. 
Mattawamkeag— High  School. 
Mechanic  Falls— High  School. 
Mexico— High  School. 
Millbridg^-High  School. 
MilUnocket-High  School. 
MUo-High  School. 
Monmouth—  Monmouth  A  eademy. 
Monson—  Monson  Academy. 
Newcastle— X^furo/n  Academy. 
New  Gloucester- High  School. 
Newport— High  School. 
New  Sharon— High  School. 
Norridgewock— High  School. 
North  Anaon— Anson  Academy. 
North  Berwick- High  School. 
North  Bridgton— Brid^ton  Academy. 
Northeast  Harbor— Mount  Desert  High  School. 
North  Lebanon— High  School. 
Norway— High  SchooL 
Oakland— High  School. 
Old  Orchard— High  School. 
Old  Town— High  School. 
Orono— High  School. 
Oxibrd— High  School. 
Parsonsfield— Par»on«>S^{tf  Seminary. 
FBiiea— Patten  Academy. 
Penobscot— High  School. 
Philiipe-High  SchooL 


Pittsileld— ilbiiK  Central  InttUuie, 
PorUand— 

Deering  High  SchooL 

High  SchooL 

Si.  Joteph't  Academy, 

Wedbrook  Seminiary. 
Presque  lale—HJgh  SchooL 
Princeton— High  School. 
Haogeley— High  SchooL 
Richmond— High  SchooL 
Rockland— Hi^  SchooL 
Rockport— High  SchooL 
Rumlord— High  School. 
Sabactus— Webster  HJ«^  SchooL 
Saoo—  ThomUm  Academy. 
Sanford— High  SchooL 
Sangerdlle— High  School. 
Scarbort^— High  School. 
Seanport— High  School. 
Sebago— PoMcr  Academy. 
Sherman— High  School. 
Skowhegan— High  SchooL 
Sokm— High  SchooL 
South  Berwick— Bcneick  Academy. 
South  Chhu^—Snkine  Academy. 
South  Paris— Paris  High  School. 
South  Portland- 
Cape  Elisabeth  H]«^  School. 

High  SchooL 
Southwest  Harbor-High  School. 
South  Windham— Windham  High  SchooL 
Springfield— Aulmi  Makne  IneHhUe, 
Standish— High  School. 
Stonington— High  School. 
Strong— High  SchooL 
Tenants  Harbor— St.  George  High  SchooL 
Thomaston— High  SchooL 
Topaham— High  SchooL 
Tomer  Center— XeadU  Institute. 
Unity— High  SchooL 
Vanoeboro— High  SchooL 
Vaasalboro    Oak  Orove  Seminary. 
Vinalhaveii— High  SchooL 
Waldoboro— High  SchooL 
Waxren— High  SchooL 
Washburn— High  SchooL 
WaterviUfr- 

Oobum  CUuekal  InttUuU. 

High  School. 
Weld— High  SchooL 
Wells— High  SchooL 
Westbrook— High  SchooL 
West  SulllTan— Sullivan  High  SohooL 
Wilton—  Wilton  Academy. 
Wlnstow— High  School. 
Winter  Harbor— High  SchooL 
Wlnterportn-Hlgh  School. 
Winthrop-High  School. 
Wiscasset—  Wiaoautt  Academy, 
Yarmouthyille— 

Yarmouth  High  School. 

Norik  Yarmouth  Academy. 
York  Village-York  High  SchooL 
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MARYLAND. 

First  group— Pablio  high  schools  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland,  May,  1916. 

Conditions  of  approval  of  "First  group"  schools:  A  bona  fide  enrollment  of  80  or  more  students;  4  or 
more  academic  teachers— full  time  or  equivalent;  a  4-years'  oourse  of  at  least  86  actual  school  weeks  in  each 
year;  courses  of  study  to  conform  to  those  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education;  sufficient  library 
and  laboratory  facilities. 


Annapolis— High  School. 
Baltimore— 

City  College. 

Eastern  High  School. 

High  and  Training  School  (colored). 

Polytechnic  Institute. 

Western  High  School. 
Brunswick— High  School. 
Cambridgo— High  School. 
GatonsvUle— High  School. 
CenterviUe— High  School. 
Ches^ertown— High  School. 
Crisfleld— High  School. 
Cumberland— Allegany  County  High  School. 
Denton— Caroline  County  High  School. 
EasUm— High  School. 
Elkton— Cecil  County  High  School. 
EUioott  City— High  School. 
Frederick- 
Boys' High  School. 

Qhrls'  High  School. 

Second  group— flecomniended  by  the  board  of  education  as  equipped  to  offer  14  units  of  college  preparatory 

work. 


Frostburg— Beall  High  School. 
Hagerstown- 

Boys'  High  School. 

Girls'  High  School. 
Havre  de  Orace— High  School. 
Laurel— High  School. 
Lonaconing— Central  High  School. 
Middletown— High  School. 
Oakland— High  School. 
Pocomoke  City— High  School. 
Relsterstown— Franklin  High  School. 
Rockvillfr— Montgomery  County  High  School. 
Salisbury— Wicomico  County  High  School. 
Snow  Hill— High  School. 
Sparrows  Point— High  School. 
Towson— High  School. 
Westminster— High  School. 


Aberdeen— High  School. 
Bel  Air— High  School. 
Boonsboro— High  School. 
Berlin— Buckingham  High  School. 
Chesapeake  City— High  School. 
Chevy  Chase— High  School. 
Clear  Spring— High  School. 
Delmar— High  School. 
Federalsburg— High  School. 
Qaitbersburg- High  School. 
Hurlock— High  School. 
HyattsvUle— High  School. 
Marlboro— High  School. 
Nantiookfr— High  School. 


North  East— High  School. 

Oxford— High  School. 

Princess  Anne— Washington  High  School. 

Queen  Anne— Tri-county  High  School. 

Rock  Hall— High  School. 

Sharptown— High  School. 

St.  Michaels— High  School. 

Sandy  Spring— Sherwood  High  School. 

Stockton— High  School. 

Sudlersville— High  School. 

Thurmont— High  School. 

Trappe— High  School. 

Vienna— High  School. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Public  high  schools  not  on  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  list  ^  issued  May  20, 1915, 
but  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  for  the  privilege  of  normal-school  certifi- 
cation. • 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 16 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Etoettves— from  the  following  subjects  at  least 7 

Blologv,  botany  or  zook>ey,  physical  geography,  physiology  and  hygiene,  general  sci- 
ence, drawing,  oommerclal  geoeraphy,  and  arithmetic,  )  to  1  unit;  aleebra.  physics, 
chemistry. manual  training,  and  bookkeeping,  1  unit; stenography  and  nousehold  arts, 
1  or  2  unlu;  history,  1, 2,  or  3  units;  French  and  German,  2  or  8  units;  Latin,  2, 8,  or  4 
units. 

Additional  subjects— from  the  above  or  other  subjects  approved  by  the  high  school  toward 
the  diploma  of  graduation 6 


Amesbury- High  School. 
Ashfleld— High  School. 
Avon— High  School. 
BQlerica— High  School. 


Boston— High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
Bourne— High  School. 
Braintree— High  School. 
Brewster— High  School. 


*  The  State  board  of  education  accepts  for  certification  to  the  State  normal  schools  all  high  schools 
approved  by  the  New  England  college  entrance  certificate  board. 
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Brookfield— High  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
Chwlemont— High  School. 
Chatham— High  School. 
Chelmsford — 

Center  High  School. 

North  High  School. 
Cohasset— High  School. 
Douglas— High  School. 
Dover— High  School. 
Duxbury— High  School. 
East  Bridgewater— High  School. 
Easton— High  Scl^ool. 
Edgartown— High  School. 
Es.sex— High  School. 
Fall  River— Technical  High  School. 
Great  Barrlngton— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Hordwick— High  School. 
Holbrook—High  School. 
Holden— High  School. 
Hopedale— High  School. 
Hopkinton— High  School. 
Huntington— High  School. 
Lancaster— High  School. 
Ijenox— High  School. 
Littleton— High  School. 
Ludlow— High  School. 
Medfield— High  School. 
Merrimac— High  School. 
MUlbiiry— High  School. 
Millis— High  School. 
Nantucket— High  School. 
Northboro— High  School. 
Northfleld— High  School. 


Oak  Bluffs— High  School. 
Orleans— High  School. 
Oxford— High  School. 
Pembroke— High  School. 
Petersham— High  School. 
PlainviUe— High  School. 
Randolph— High  School. 
Reading— High  School. 
Rockport— High  School. 
Shirley— High  School. 
Shrewsbury— High  School. 
Somerset— High  School. 
Southboro— High  School. 
South  Hadley— High  School. 
Si)encer— High  School. 
Sterling— High  School. 
Stockbridge— High  School. 
Stow— High  School. 
Sutton— High  School. 
Templeton— High  School. 
Tlsbury- High  School. 
Topsfleld— High  School. 
Walpole— High  School. 
Watertown— High  School. 
Wayland— High  School. 
Westboro— High  School. 
Westford-High  School. 
West  Boylston— High  School. 
Westminster— High  School. 
Weston— High  School. 
Williamsburg— High  School. 
WUmington— High  School. 
Worcester— North  High  School. 
Yarmouth— High  School. 


MICHIGAN. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  August,  1915. 

"  Graduates  of  schools  which  have  been  placed  by  the  university  on  the  approved  list  are  admitted  witli- 

out  examination  on  prt^senting  a  recommendation,  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  oertilying  that 

they  have  satisfactorily  done  alllhe  work  required  for  admis.«ion." 

Units. 

Admission  renuirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2 

Foreign  language 2 

Science 1 

(Two  subjects  of  3  units  each  from  above.) 

Elective^ 7 


Adrian— High  School. 

Albion— High  School 

Allegan— High  School. 

Alma— High  School. 

Alpenfr— High  School. 

Ann  Arbor- 
High  School. 
St.  Thomas's  School. 

Armada— High  School. 

Athens— High  School. 

Bad  Axe— High  School. 

Bangor— Ili0i  School. 

Baragt^— High  School. 

Battle  Creek— High  School. 

Bay  City— 

(East  Side)— High  School. 
(West  Side)— High  School. 
IIolj/  Rosary  Academy. 


Bay  City— Continued. 

St.  Jamfs  Academy, 

St.  Mary's  School.. 
Beacon— (tampion  Hl^  School. 
Belding— High  School. 
Bellalre— High  School. 
Bellevue— High  School. 
Benton  Harbor— High  Bdiool. 
Benzonia— i4  cademy. 
Berrien  Springs— High  School. 
Bessemer— High  School. 
Big  Rapids— 

Ferris  Institute. 

High  School. 
Birmingham-— High  School. 
Blissfield— East  Blissfield  High  School. 
Boyne  City- High  School. 
Bronson— High  Sdiool. 
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Brooklyn— High  School. 
Brown  City— HIsfar  School. 
Bucfaanan— Hjgh  School. 
Cadillao— High  SchooL 
Gohimfit— High  School. 
Caro— High  School. 
Carson  City— High  School. 
Cass  City— High  School. 
Casaopolls^High  School. 
Cedar  Springs— High  School. 
Central  Lak&— High  School. 
(Charlevoix— High  School. 
Charlotte— High  School. 
Cheboygan— High  School. 
Chelsei^— High  School. 
Chesaning— High  School. 
Clare— High  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Coldwater— High  School. 
Coloma— High  School. 
Colon— High  School. 
Constantine— High  School. 
CoopersvUle— High  School. 
Corannar— High  School. 
CroswoU— High  School. 
Crystal  Falls— High  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
Deckerville— High  School. 
Detroit— 

Cass  High  School. 

Cesitral  High  Scnool. 

Eastern  High  School. 

Liffffett  School. 

McMillan  High  School. 

Northwestern  High  School. 

New  Univeriity  School, 

UntotTsity  of  Detroit  High  School. 

Western  High  School. 
Dexter— High  School. 
Dollar  Bay— High  School. 
Dowagiao— High  School. 
Dundee— High  School. 
Durand— High  School. 
East  Jordan— High  School. 
East  Tawas— High  School. 
Eaton  Rapids— High  School.  - 
Elk  Rapids— High  School. 
Elsie— High  School. 
Escanl^b€^— High  School. 
Eyart— High  School. 
Fenton— High  School. 
Flint— High  School. 
Flushhig— High  School. 
Fowleryllle— Hi^  School . 
Frankfort^High  School. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Oalesburg-~High  School. 
Qaylord— High  School. 
Oladstone— High  School. 
01adwii>-High  School. 
OoblevlUe-High  School. 
Grand  Haven^ 
AkeUf  HaU. 
High  School. 
Qnnd  Ledge— High  School. 


Grand  Rapids— 
Academjf. 

Catholic  High  School  for  Boys. 
Catholic  High  School/or  OirU. 
Central  High  School. 
John  CfUvin  College  Preparatory. 
Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
South  Grand  Rapids  High  School. 
Union  High  School. 
Grand ville— High  School. 
Grayling— High  School. 
Greenland— High  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
Gwinn— High  School. 
Hancock— High  School. 
Harbor  Beach— High  School. 
Harbor  Springs— High  School. 
Hartr— High  School. 
Hartford— High  School. 
Hastings— High  School. 
Highland  Park— High  School. 
HUlsdale— High  School. 
Holland— High  School. 
Holly— High  School. 
Homer— High  School. 
Houghton— High  School. 
Howard  City— High  School. 
Howellr-High  School. 
Hudson— High  School. 
Imlay  City— High  School, 
lona— High  School. 
Iron  Mountain— High  School. 
Iron  River— High  School. 
Ironwood — 
High  School. 
St.  Ambrose  School. 
Ishpeming — High  School. 
Ithaca— High  School. 
Jackson — 

High  School. 
St.  Mary* 8  School. 
Jonesville— High  School. 
Kalamasoo— 
High  School. 
Nazareth  Academy. 
Normal  Preparatory. 
Kalkaska— High  School. 
L'Anae— High  School. 
Lake  City— High  School. 
Lake  Linden— High  School. 
Lake  Odessa— High  School. 
Lansing- 
High  School. 
St.  Mary^s  School. 
Lapeei^High  School. 
Lawrence — High  School. 
Lawton— High  School. 
Leslie— High  School. 
Linden— High  School. 
Lowell— High  School. 
Ludington— 
High  School. 
St.  Simon*»  School. 
Mancelona— High  School. 
Manchester— High  School. 
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Manistee— High  School. 

ManistlquA— High  School. 

Manton— High  School. 

Marhie  City— High  School. 

Marletto— Hi^  School. 

Marquette— High  School. 

Marshall— High  School. 

|if  asoQ— High  School. 

Mendon— High  School. 

Menominee— High  School. 

Midland— High  School. 

Milan— High  School. 

Milford— High  School. 

Millington— Hl^  School. 

Monroe- 
High  School. 
St.  Marp*i  Aeademp. 

Montgomery— High  School. 

Morenci— High  School. 

Motmt  Clemens- 
High  School. 
St.  PeUr*8  School. 

Mount  Pleasant- 
High  School. 
Normal  Preparatory. 
Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

Muskegon— 
High  School. 
St.  Marp*8  School. 

Munising— High  School. 

Nashville— High  School. 

Negaunee— High  School. 

Newaygo— High  School. 

New  Baltimore— High  Sdiool. 

Newberry— High  School. 

NUes— High  School. 

North  Branch— High  School. 

NorthvlUe— High  School. 

Norway— High  School. 

Olivet— High  School. 

Onaway— High  School. 

Ontonagon— High  School. 

Orchard  Jjake— Methodius  School. 

Orion— High  School. 

Otsego— High  School. 

Ovid— High  School. 

Owosso— High  School. 

Oxford— High  School. 

Painesdale— High  School. 

Paw  Paw— High  School.    • 

Pellston— High  School. 

Pentwat^— High  School. 

Petoskey— High  School. 

Plainwell— High  School. 

Plymouth— High  School. 

Pontiao— High  School. 

Port  Huron- High  School. 

Portland- High  School. 

Rapid  River— High  School. 

Reading—High  School. 


Reed  City— High  School. 
Republic— High  School. 
Richmond— High  School. 
River  Rouge— High  SchoolT 
Rochester— High  School. 
Rockford- High  School. 
Rockland— High  School. 
Romeo— High  School. 
Royal  Oak— High  School. 
Saginaw— 

(East  Side)— High  School. 

St.  MoTf't  School. 

(South  Side)— 55.  Peter  and  Paul't  School. 

(West  Side)— High  School. 
St.  Charles— High  School. 
St.  Clair— High  School. 
St.  Ignaoe— High  School. 
St.  Johns— High  School. 
St.  Joseph- High  School. 
Bt.  Louis— High  School. 
Saline— High  School. 
Sandusky- High  School. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie— High  School. 
Saranao— High  School. 
Schoolcraft— High  School. 
Soottville— High  School. 
Sebewaing— High  School. 
Shelby— High  School. 
Shephefd— High  School. 
South  Haven— High  SchooL 
Sparta— High  School. 
Spring  Arhat— Academy. 
Standish— High  School. 
Stanton— High  School. 
Sturgis— High  School. 
Tecumseh— High  School. 
TekoDsha— High  School. 
Three  Oaks— High  School. 
Three  Rivers— High  School. 
Traverse  City- High  School. 
Trenton— High  School. 
Union  City— High  School. 
Vassar— High  School. 
VermootvlUe— High  School. 
Vlcksburg— High  School. 
Vulcan— High  School. 
Wakefleld-High  School. 
Watervliet— High  School. 
Wayne— High  School. 
West  Branch— High  School. 
WhitehaU— High  School. 
White  Pigeon— High  School. 
WiUtamston— High  School. 
Wolverine— High  School. 
Wyandotte— High  School. 
Yale— High  School. 
Ypsllanti— 

High  School. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Prejiaratory. 
Zealand- High  School. 
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^  MINNESOTA. 

Approved  by  the  Mbmesota  State  Education  Department  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Minnesota! 

for  the  year  1915-16.^ 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Pxescrlbed  units: 

English *3or4 

lia^ematlcs 2 

Electives 9  or  10 


Ada— High  School. 
Adrian— High  School. 
Aitkin— High  School. 
Akeley— High  School. 
Albert  Lea— 

Albert  Lea  OoUege,  Preparoimy  Department. 

High  School. 

Alden— High  School. 

Alexandria— High  School. 

Amboy— High  School. 

Annandale— High  School. 

Anoka— High  School. 

Appleton— High  School. 

Argyle— High  School. 

Arlington— High  School. 

Atwater— High  School. 

Aurora— High  School. 

Austin— High  School. 

Bagley— High  School. 

BamesvUle— High  School. 

BeUe  Plaine— High  School. 

BemidJI— High  School. 

Benson— High  School. 

Bird  Island— High  School. 

Biwabik— High  School. 

Blackduck— High  School. 

Blooming  Prairie— High  SchooL 

Blue  Earth— High  School. 

Brainerd— High  School. 

Breckenridg»— High  School. 

Brown  Valley— High  School. 

BufEalo— High  School. 

Buhl— High  School. 

Caledonia— High  School. 

Cambridge— High  School. 

Canby— High  School. 

Cannon  FaHs— High  School. 

Cass  Lak»— High  School. 

Chaska— High  School. 

Chatfleld— High  School. 
Chisholm— High  School. 

Clarkfleld— High  School. 

doquet— High  School. 

Cokato— High  School. 

Colflraine— 

Qreenway  High  School. 

Olcott  High  School. 
CoUegeviUe— ^f .  John'i  CoOegt. 
Cottonwood— High  School. 
Crookston— High  School. 
Dasael— High  School. 
Dawson— High  School. 
Deer  River— High  School. 
Dehmo— High  School. 
Detrdf^High  School. 
Dodge  Center— High  School. 


Duluth— 

Cafhedral  High  School  for  Boye. 

Cathedral  High  School  for  Oirls. 

Central  High  School. 

Denfeld  High  School. 

Vilia  Sancta  SchoUutica. 
Eagle  Bend— High  School. 
East  Grand  Fork»— High  School. 
Elbow  Lake— High  School. 
Elk  River— High  School. 
Elmore— High  School. 
Ely— High  School. 
Eveleth— High  School. 
Excelsior— High  School. 
Fairfax- High  School. 
Fairmont— High  School. 
Faribault— 

High  School. 

Bethlehem  Academy. 

St.  Mary*M  HaU. 

Shattuck  Militttry  Academy. 
Farmington— High  School. 
Fergus  Falls- 
High  School. 

Park  Region  Luther  OoUege, 
FertUe— High  School. 
Fosston— High  School. 
Fnuee— High  School. 
Frcntenao—  Villa  Maria, 
Fulda— High  School. 
Gaylord— High  School. 
Oilbert-High  School. 
GlencOe— High  School. 
Glen  wood— High  School. 
Graoeville— High  School. 
Grand  Meadow— High  School. 
Grand  Rapids— High  School. 
Granite  Falls— High  School. 
Hallock— High  School. 
Halstad— High  School. 
Harmony— High  School. 
Hastings— High  School. 
Hawley— High  School. 
Hector- High  School. 
Henderson— High  School. 
Herman— High  School. 
Heron  Lake— High  School. 
Hibbhig— High  School. 
Hinckley— High  School. 
Hopkins— High  School. 
Houston— High  School. 
Howard  Lake— High  School. 
Hutchtoson— High  School. 
International  Falls— High  School. 
Ivanhoe— High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 


>  The  State  Education  Department  approves  only  public  high  schools. 

*  If  3,  must  be  accompanied  by  4  units  of  one  foreign  language,  or  2  units  in  each  of  two  foreign  languages. 
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JanesviUe — I/igh  School. 
Jordan— High  School. 
Kasota— Uigh  School. 
Kasson — High  School. 
Ken  yon— High  School. 
Kerkoven— High  School. 
Lake  Benton— High  School. 
Lake  City— High  School. 
Lake  Crystal— High  School. 
Lakefield— High  School. 
Lake  Park— High  School. 
Lamberton — High  School. 
Lanesboro— High  School. 
Le  Roy— High  School. 
Le  Sueur— High  School. 
Le  Sueur  Center— High  School. 
Litchfield- High  School. 
Little  Falls— High  School. 
Long  Prairie— High  School. 
Luverne — High  School. 
Lyle— High  School. 
Mcintosh— High  School. 
Mabel— Higli  School. 
Madelia-High  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
Mahnomen— High  School. 
Mankato— High  School. 
Man torvllle— High  School. 
Maple  Lake-High  School. 
Mapleton— High  School. 
Marshall— High  School. 
Melrose— High  School. 
Milaca^Hlgh  School. 
Minneapolis— 

Blake  School  for  Boys. 

Central  High  School. 

East  High  School. 

Oraham  Hall. 

Minnesota  College. 

North  High  School. 

South  High  School. 

St.  Afargaret'a  Academy. 

Stanley  Hall. 

West  High  School. 
Miimeota— High  School. 
Montevideo- 
High  School. 

Windom  Inntitute. 
Montgomery— High  SchooL 
Montloello— High  School. 
Moorhead— 

Concordia  College. 

High  School. 
Mora— High  School. 
Morris— High  School. 
Morton— High  School. 
Mountain  Lake — High  School. 
New  I'rague— Higli  School. 
New  Richland— High  School. 
New  Ulm— High  School. 
Northfleld— High  School. 
North  St.  Paul— High  School. 
Norwood— Young  America  High  School. 
Olivia— High  School. 
Orlonville— High  School. 
Osakis— High  School. 


Owfttoima- 

Uigh  School. 

PiUsbury  Academy. 
Park  Rapids— High  School. 
Pa>'nesville— High  School. 
Pelican  Rapids— High  School. 
Perham— High  School. 
Pine  City— High  School. 
Pine  Island— High  School. 
Pine  River- High  School. 
Pipestone— High  School. 
Plain  view— High  School. 
Preston— High  School. 
Princeton- High  School. 
Red  Lake  Falls— High  School. 
Red  Whig— 

Academy  of  the  Red  IVing  Seminary. 

High  School. 

Lutheran  Ladies'  Seminary. 
Redwood  Falls— High  School. 
Renville— High  School. 
Rochester— High  School. 
Royalton— High  School. 
Rush  City— High  School. 
Kushford— High  School. 
St.  Charles— High  School. 
St.  Cloud— High  School. 
St.  James— High  School. 
St.  J oaeph— Convent  of  St.  Benedict. 
St.  Louis  I'ark— High  School. 
St.  Paul— 

Bethel  Academy. 

Central  High  School. 

Jolm  A.  Joluison  High  School. 

Meclianic  Arts  High  School. 

Humboldt  High  School. 

St.  Joseph  Academy. 

St.  Paul  Academy. 

St.  Paul  Normal  School. 

St.  Thomas  College. 

The  Backus  School  for  Girls. 

The  College  of  St.  Catherine. 

The  Loomis  School. 

Visitation  Convent. 
St.  Paul  Varli~St.  Paul's  College. 
St.  Peter— High  School. 
Sandstone — High  School. 
Sauk  Center — High  Sch(X)l. 
Sauk  Rapids — High  School. 
Shakopee — High  School. 
Sherburn- High  School. 
Slay  ton— High  School. 
Sleepy  Eye— High  School. 
South  St.  Paul— High  School. 
Springfield— High  School. 
Spring  Grove— High  School. 
Sprhig  Valley— High  School. 
Staples— High  School. 
Stephen— High  School. 
Stewart vllle— High  School. 
Stillwater— High  School. 
Thief  River  Falls— High  School. 
Tracy- High  School. 
Two  Harbors— High  School. 
Tyler— High  School. 
Villard- High  School. 
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VlrginlBr-High  School. 
Wabasha— High  School. 
Wadena— High  School. 
Walker— High  School. 
Warren— High  School. 
Waseca— High  School. 
Watervflle-Hlgh  School. 
Wayzata— High  School. 
Welcome— High  School. 
Wells— High  School. 
West  Concord— High  School. 


Wheaton— High  School. 
White  Bear  Lake-High  School. 
Wlllmar— Hl^  School. 
Wlndom— High  School. 
Winnebago— High  School. 
Winona— 

High  School. 

8t.  Clare  Seminarp, 
Wlnthrop— High  School. 
Worthlngton— High  School. 
Zumbrota— High  School. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


AiBUsted  with  the  University  of  Mississippi  for  the  year  1916-17. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 14 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 24 

History 3 

Electives 6) 


Aberdeen— High  School. 

Ackerman— High  School. 

Amory— High  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Baldwyn— High  School. 

Bates ville— High  School. 

Belzonl— High  School. 

Benton— Agricultural  High  School. 

Bllozi— High  School. 

Blue  Mountain— Jf7««b«jpp<  Heights  Academy, 

BoonerUle— High  School. 

Brandon— High  School. 

Brookliaven— High  School. 

Brooklyn-^Agricultural  High  School. 

Byhalia— High  School. 

Buena  VisttiH-Agricultural  High  School. 

Camden— Agricultural  High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Centerville— High  School. 

Charleston— High  School. 

Clar»— Agricultural  High  School. 

Clarksdale— High  School. 

Cleveland— Agricultural  High  Sdiool. 

Collins— High  School. 

Columbia— High  School. 

Columbu»— High  Sohool. 

Como— High  School. 

Corinth— High  School. 

Courtland— Agricultural  High  School. 

Crystal  Springs— High  School. 

Derma— Agricultural  High  School. 

Durant— High  School. 

Ecru— High  School. 

Elllsvllle— Agricultural  High  School. 

Eupora— High  School.       , 

Fayette-^County  High  School. 

Flora— High  School. 

Florence— High  School. 

Forest— High  School. 

French  Camp— ilcod^my. 

Goodman— -Agricultural  High  School. 

Greenville— 

Academy, 

High  School. 

45730*^—16 4 


Greenwood— High  School. 
Grenad»-High  School. 
Oulfport— 

Ovifcoatt  AfllUary  Academy. 

Hi^  School. 
Harperville— Agricultural  High  School. 
Hattiesburg— High  School. 
Haslehurst— High  School. 
Hernando— High  School. 
Hickory— High  School. 
Holly  Springs— High  School. 
Houlka^High  School. 
Houston— High  School. 
Indianola— High  School. 
Itta  Bena— High  School, 
luka— High  School. 
Jackson— Central  High  School. 
Kllmlchael— Agricultural  High  School. 
Koschisko— High  School. 
Kossuth— Agricultural  High  School. 
Lamar— Slayden  Agricultural  High  School. 
Laurel— Hi^  School. 
Leakesvllle— Agricultural  High  School. 
Lena— Agricultural  High  School. 
Lexlngtoi^High  School. 
Liberty— High  School. 
Long  View— Agricultural  High  SchooL 
Louln— High  School. 
Louisville— High  School. 
Lumberton— High  School. 
Maben— High  School. 
Maooit— High  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
Magnolia— High  School. 
Marks— High  School. 
Mashulaville— Agricultural  High  School. 
"hS&thisUm— Bennett  Academy. 
Mendenhall— Agricultural  High  School. 
Meridian— High  School. 
McComb— High  School. 
Meadvllle— Agricultural  High  School. 
MIze— Agricultural  High  School. 
^ontTOa»—Missi89ippi  Conference  Training  School, 
Moorhead— Agricultural  High  School, 
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Morton— High  School. 

Moss  Point— High  School. 

Mount  Olive— High  School. 

Natchez— High  School 

Nettleton— High  School. 

New  Albany— High  School. 

New  Augustar— High  School. 

Newton— High  School. 

Oakland— Agricultuial  High  School. 

Okolona~-High  School. 

Olive  Branch— Agricultural  High  School. 

Oxfords 

Agricultural  High  School. 

College  Hill. 

High  School. 
Pascagoula— Higih  School. 
Pass  Christian— High  School. 
Felahatchie— High  School. 
Perkinston— Agricultuxal  High  School. 
Pheba— Agricultural  High  School. 
Philadelphia— High  School. 
Pittsboro-^High  School. 
Pontotoo— High  School. 
PoplarvUle— Agricultural  High  School. 
Port  Oibaon—ChamberlaiihHunt  Academy. 
Prentiss— High  School. 
Purvis— Agricultural  High  School. 
Rlchton— High  School. 
Rooling  Fork- High  School. 
Sardis— High  School. 
8coob»— Agricultural  High  School. 


Senatobia— High  School. 

Shelby— High  School. 

Shuqualak— High  School. 

StarkvlUe-Hlgh  School. 

Summit— High  School. 

Sumrall— High  School. 

Toooopolik— High  School. 

Tu]»— Hi^  School. 

Tupelo— 

I      High  Soiiool. 
mutarf  InHUute. 

Tylertown— High  School. 

Union— High  School. 

Union  Church- Agricultural  High  School. 

Vaiden— High  School. 

Vancleare— High  Sdiool. 

Verona— High  School. 

Vicksburg— 

AU  Saints'  College. 

High  School. 

St.  Aloffsiut  Academy. 

Walnut— Chalybeate  Agricultural  Hicfh  SoIkmiI. 

Washington— J«#er«on  Mllitanf  Academy, 

Water  Valley— High  School. 

West  Point- 
High  School. 
SmUhem  ChrUHan  CMege. 

Wiggins— High  School. 

Winona^High  School. 

WoodvlDe— Agricultural  High  School. 

Yaxoo  City— High  School. 


MISSOURI. 


Approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Missouri,  January  1, 

1916.1 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics I 

Foreign  language 2 

Electives 9 


Adrain— High  School. 
Albany— High  School. 
Armstrong— High  School. 
Ash  Grove— High  School. 
Aurora— High  School. 
Helton— High  School. 
Bethany— High  School. 
Bevier— High  School. 
BfUings— High  School. 
Bloomneld— High  School. 
Bolivai^High  School. 
Bonne  Terre— High  School. 
Boonville— 

High  School. 

KemV^  Military  School. 
Bosworth— High  School. 
Bowling  Green— High  School. 
Bray mer— High  School. 
Breckenridge— High  School. 
Brookfield— High  School. 
Brunswick— Hi?h  School. 
Buffalo— High  School. 
Bunoeton— High  School. 


>  The  State  superintendent 


Burlington  Junction— High  School. 

Butler— High  School. 

Gainesville— High  School. 

California— High  School. 

Camden  Voint— Missouri  CkrUUan  OaOtge, 

Cameron— High  School. 

Campbell— High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Cape  Girardeau— High  School. 

Carrollton— High  School. 

Carthage— High  School. 

Caruthersville— High  School. 

Centralia— High  School. 

Charleston— High  ScheoL 

Chlllicothe— High  SchooL 

Clarence— High  SchooL 

Clayton— High  SchooL 

Clinton— Hig^  SchooL 

Columbia- 
High  SchooL 
University  High  SchooL 

Dearborn— High  School. 

Desloge— High  School, 
of  schools  approves  only  the  public  high  schools. 
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Dd  Soto— High  Sdiool. 
Dexter— High  School. 
'  Doniphan— Hi^  Sobool. 
Eaet  Praiiie— High  School. 
Bdina— High  SchooL 
E14an— High  School. 
Eldorado  Springs— H|gh  SchooL 
Ebberry— High  School. 
EoUa^High  SchooL 
Everton— High  SohooL 
Excelsior  SprixigB— High  SchooL 
Fairfax— High  SchooL 
Fumington— 

QtrleUm  ColUge, 

High  SchooL 
Fayette— 

High  SchooL 

Central  OoUegeAcaiemff, 
Ferguaan—High  SchooL 
Ftetos— High  School. 
Flat  Riyer—Hlgh  School. 
Fredericktowiir— High  SchooL 
FultoQ— High  SchooL 
Gallatin— High  SchooL 
Garden  City— High  SchooL 
Gihnan  City— High  SchooL 
Glaagow— High  School. 
Golden  City— High  SchooL 
Oorin— High  SchooL 
Grant  City- High  SchooL 
Green  City— High  SchooL 
Greenfield— High  SchooL 
Greenville— High  SchooL 
Hale— High  SchooL 
Hamilton— High  SchooL 
Hannibal— High  SchooL 
Hardin— High  SchooL 
Harriaanville— High  SchooL 
Hayti— High  School. 
HickmanHiUa— High  SchooL 
Higbee— High  School. 
Higginavllle— High  SchooL 
Holden— High  School. 
Hopkina— High  SchooL 
Houston— High  School. 
Huntovllle— High  SchooL 
Iber  ia-^il  eademy. 
Independence— High  SchooL 
Ironton- High  SchooL 
Jaclcaon- High  SchooL 
Jamesport— High  SchooL 
Jasper— High  SchooL 
Jefferson  City— High  SchooL 
Joplin— High  SchooL 
Kaholcfr— High  SchooL 
Kansas  City- 
Central  High  School. 

Lincoln  High  SchooL 

Manual  Training  High  School. 

Northeast  High  SchooL 

8t.  Tereaa' a  Academy. 

Weetport  High  SchooL 
Ksonett— High  SchooL 
KeytesyiUfr— High  SchooL 
King  City- High  School. 
Kirksville— High  SchooL 
Kiikwood— High  SchooL 


Knobnoster— High  SchooL 
Knox  City— High  SchooL 
La  Bell»— High  School. 
Laclede— High  SchooL 
Lamar— High  School. 
Lancaster— High  SchooL 
La  Plata— High  SchooL 
Lathrop— High  SchooL 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Lees  Summit— High  SchooL 
Lexington—  ' 

High  School. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy, 
Uberty— High  SchooL 
Llnneua— High  SchooL 
Lockwood— High  School. 
Louisiana— High  SchooL 
Maran— High  SchooL 
Maitland— High  School. 
Maiden— High  School. 
Maplewood— High  School. 
Maroeline— High  SchooL 
Marionville— High  School. 
Marshall— High  SchooL 
Marahfield— High  SchooL 
Mary  vlllo— High  School. 
Maysville— High  School. 
MeadvlUe— High  School. 
Memphis— High  SchooL 
Mexico— High  SchooL 
Milan— High  SchooL 
Mol)orly— High  School. 
Monett— High  SchooL 
Monroe  City— High  SchooL 
Montgomery  City— High  School. 
Mound  City— High  SchooL 
Mountain  Grove— High  SchooL 
Mount  Vemon— H^  SchooL 
Neosho— High  School. 
Nevada— High  School. 
New  Franklin— High  School. 
New  Haven— High  SchooL 
New  London — High  SchooL 
New  Madrid— High  School. 
Norbome— High  SchooL 
Odessa— High  SchooL 
Oregon- High  SchooL 
Osceola— High  SchooL 
Otterville— High  SchooL 
Ozark— High  SchooL 
Palmyra— High  SchooL 
Paris— High  SchooL 
Pattonsburg— High  SchooL 
Perry— High  SchooL 
Perrjrville— High  SchooL 
Pelrce  City— High  SchooL 
Piedmont— High  SchooL 
Platte  City— High  SchooL 
Plattsburg— High  SchooL 
Pleasant  Hill— High  School. 
Polo-High  SchooL 
Poplar  Bluff- High  SchooL 
Potofil— High  SchooL 
Princeton— High  School. 
Republic— High  SchooL 
Richmond— High  School. 
Ridgeway— High  School. 
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St.  GhATles— High  School. 
Ste.  Genevieve— High  School. 
St.  Jfunee— High  School. 
St.  Joeeph—Central  High  School. 
St.  Louis- 
Central  High  School. 

Manual  Training  School  (Waahingtoo  Tniver- 
slty). 

Hoamer  Hail. 

Lenox  Hall, 

McKinley  High  SchooL 

Mary  Institute. 

Smith  Academy. 

Soldan  High  SchooL 

St.  Joseph*  9  Academy. 

St.  Vincent' 8  Academy, 

Sumner  High  SchooL 

ThePrincipia. 

Yeatman  High  School. 
Salem— High  SchooL 
Salisbury— High  School. 
Sarcoxie— High  SchooL 
Savannah— High  SchooL 
Sedalia— High  SchooL 
Seymour— High  SchooL 
Shelbhia— High  SchooL 
ShelbyvUle— High  School. 
Sikeston— High  SchooL 


Skidmore— High  SchooL 
Slater— High  SchooL 
Sprhigaeld— High  SchooL 
Stanberry—High  SchooL 
SteelviUe-High  SchooL 
Sturgeon— High  School. 
Sullivan— High  SchooL 
Sweet  Springs— High  SchooL 
Tarkis— High  SchooL 
Tipton— High  SchooL 
Trenton— High  SchooL 
Troy— High  SchooL 
Union- HighSchooL 
UnionviUe— High  SchooL 
Vandalia— High  achooL 
Versailles-High  SchooL 
Walnut  Grove— High  SchooL 
Warrensburg- High  SchooL 
Warsaw— High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
Webb  City— High  SchooL 
Webster  Groves— High  SchooL 
Wellston— High  SchooL 
Wellsville-High  School. 
Weston— High  SchooL 
West  Plains— High  School. 
Willow  Springs— High  SchooL 
Windsor-High  SchooL 


MONTANA. 

Accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  University  of  Montana,  March  9, 1916. 

Units. 

University  admlsslcai  requirements 15 

The  universitv  prescribes  no  subjects  for  entrance,  but  entrance  credit  is  given  for  all 
subjects  in  the  ofTicial  courses  of  study  for  Montana  high  schools.  These  must  maintain 
one  or  more  four-year  courses  of  study,  in  all  of  which  the  following  subjects  shall  be  con- 
stant elements  for  the  minimum  amounts  indicated: 

EuRlish 4 

Foreign  language 2 

Mathematics 2 

Science 1 

History 1 


Anaconda— High  SchooL 

Baker— High  SchooL 

Belgrade— High  School. 

Belt— High  School. 

Big  Timber— Sweet  Grass  County  High  SchooL 

Billings— High  SchooL 

Boulder-nJefferson  County  High  SchooL 

Bozeman— Gallatin  County  High  School. 

Bridger— High  School. 

Butte— 

Bu8ine98  CoUege. 

Central  High  School. 

High  School. 
Chinook— High  SchooL 
Chotean— Teton  County  High  School. 
Columbia  Falls— High  SchooL 
Columbus— High  School. 
Conrad— High  School. 
Corvallis— High  School. 
Culbertson— High  School. 
Cutbank— High  School. 
Deer  Lodge— 

Academy  of  the  CoUegr  of  Montana. 

Powell  County  High  SchooL 


Dillon— Beaverhead  County  High  School. 

Eureka— High  School. 

Forsyth— High  School. 

Fort  Benton— Choteau  County  High  SdiooL 

Fromberg— High  SchooL 

Glasgow— High  School. 

G  lend  Ive— Dawson  County  High  School. 

Groat  Falls- 
High  School. 
Mount  Angela  UrmUne  Academy. 

Hamilton— High  School. 

Harlowton— High  School. 

Havre— High  SchooL 

Helena- 
High  SchooL 
St,  Vincenee  Academy. 

Hysbam- High  School. 

Joliet— High  School. 

KalispeU— Flathead  County  High  School. 

Laurel— High  School. 

Lewistown— Fergus  County  High  School. 

Libby— High  School. 

Livingston— Park  County  High  SchooL 

Manhattan— High  SchooL 
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Miles  City— Castor  Coonty  High  School. 
Missoiilft— 

Kissonia  Coonty  High  School. 

Loffola  High  School. 

Soared  Heart  Academy. 
Moor&— High  School. 

Philipsbuiig— Granite  County  High  School. 
Plains— High  SdiooL 
Polsoxt— High  Sdiool. 
Pony— High  School. 
RavalU— High  School. 
Red  Lodge— Carbon  County  High  School. 
Roundup— Hi^  School. 
Shelby— High  School. 
Sheridan— High  School. 


Sidney— High  School. 

Stanford— High  School. 

StevensviUe— High  School. 

Terry— High  School. 

Thompson  Falls— High  school. 

Three  Fork»— High  School. 

Townsend— Broadwater  County  High  School. 

Valier— High  School. 

Victor-High  School. 

Virginia  City— High  School. 

Whitefish-r-High  SchooL 

WhitdiaU— High  SchooL 

White  Sulphur  Swings— High  School. 

Wibaux— Wibeux  County  High  SchooL 

Worden— High  School. 


NEBRASKA. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  for  the  year  1914-15. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribea  units- 
English 2 

Mathematics 2 

Foreign  language 3 

Science 1 

History 1 

ElectiVes 6 


GROUP  A. 


Adams— High  SchooL 

Albion— High  SchooL 

Alliance— Hi^  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Auburn— High  SchooL 

Aurora— High  School. 

Beatrice— High  SchooL 

Beaver  Crossing— High  School. 

Bellevue— Pioneer  Union  High  SchooL 

Benson— ^High  SchooL 

Bethany— CMn^  Aeademf. 

BlaiF— 

Dana  CoUege  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Broken  Bow— High  SchooL 
Burwell— High  School. 
Central  City— High  SchooL 
darks— High  School. 
College  View— CTnion  College  Academy. 
Columbus— High  SchooL 
Crete— 

Doane  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Curti»— Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture. 
David  City— High  School. 
Edgar— High  SchooL 
Emersoit— High  SchooL 
Exeter— High  SchooL 
Fairbury- High  SchooL 
Fairfield— High  SchooL 
Fairmont— Hig^  School. 
Palls  City— High  SchooL 
Franklin— 

Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Fremont— High  SchooL 
Friend— High  SchooL 
Fullerton— High  SchooL 
Qeneva— High  SchooL 


Genoa— High  SchooL 
Gothenburg— High  SchooL 
Grand  Island— 

Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Harvard— High  SchooL 
Hastings— 

Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Havelock— High  School. 
Hebron— High  SchooL 
Holdrege— High  School. 
Humboldt— High  SchooL 
Kearney— irifi^  SchooL 
Kimball— High  School  (County). 
Lexington— High  SiohooL 
Lincoln- 
High  SchooL 

Nebraska  Military  Academy. 

School  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Teachers'  College  High  School,  University  oi 
Nebraska. 
McCook— High  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
Mead— Ili^  School. 
Minden— High  SchooL 
Nebvaska  City— High  SchooL 
Neligh— High  SchooL 
Nelson— High  SchooL 
Newman  Grove— High  S.chooL 
Norfolk— High  SchooL 
North  Platte— High  SchooL 
Ohiowa— Hig^  SchooL 
Omaha— 

Brownell  HaU. 

CreighUm  Academy. 

High  SchooL 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary. 

Saered  Heart  Academy. 
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Ord— Hlgb  School. 
OsceoU^— High  School. 
Pawnee  City— High  School. 
Pender— Illgh  School. 
Plainyiew—lligh  School. 
Ponc&— High  School. 
Randolph— High  School. 
Ravenna— Hig^  School. 
Red  Cloud— High  School. 
St.  Edward— High  School. 
Schnyler- High  School. 
ScottsbluH— High  School. 
Seward— High  School. 
Shelton— High  School. 
Sidney— High  School. 
South  Omaha— High  School. 
Stanton— High  School. 
Stromsbiirg— High  School. 


Superior— High  School. 

Sutton— High  School. 

Syracuse— High  Sobool. 

Tecumseh— High  ScfaooL 

Tekamah— High  School. 

University  Place- 
High  SdiooL 
Nebmka  WeUqfan  Aeadem§, 

Wahoo— High  School. 

Wayne— High  School. 

Weeping  Water— High  SchooL 

West  Point— High  Behoof. 

Wilber— High  School. 

Wisner— High  School. 

York— 

CoOeffe  Aeademif. 
High  School. 


GROUP  B.^ 


Ainsworth— High  School. 

Alexandria— High  School. 

Alma— High  SchooL 

Ansley— High  School. 

Arap^oe— High  School. 

Arlington— High  SchooL 

Atkhison— If  igh  School. 

Bancroft— High  SchooL 

Bartley— High  School. 

Battle  Creek— High  School. 

Beaver  City— High  School. 

Benkleman— High  SchooL 

Bertrand- High  SchooL 

Bethany— High  School. 

Bladen— High  SchooL 

Bloomfleld— High  School. 

Bloomtngton— High  School. 

Blue  HOI— High  School. 

Blue  Sprhigs— High  SchooL 

Brady— High  SchooL 

Bridgeport— High  School. 

Butte— High  SchooL 

Cambridge— High  School. 

Campbell- High  SchooL 

Cedar  BlufEs— High  School. 

Cedar  Rapids— High  SchooL 

Central  City— A«(nu5ka  Central  CoOege  Academy. 

Chadron— High  School. 

Chester— High  School. 

Clarkson— High  School. 

Clay  Center— High  School.^ 

Coleridge— High  SchooL 

Cook— High  School. 

Cozad— High  SchooL 

Craig—High  SchooL 

Crawford— High  SchooL 

Creighton— High  SchooL 

CroftoD— High  SchooL 

Culbertson— High  School. 

Davenport— High  SchooL 

De  Witt-  High  School. 

Diller-High  SchooL 

Dodge— High  SchooL 

Dorchester-- High  School. 

Edison— High  SchooL 

El^in— High  SchooL 

1  Schools  fully  accredited  but  not  meeting  fully 
of  teachers  or  in  Ial>oratory  and  lllirary  focilitio.s. 


Ehncreek— High  SchooL 

Ehnwood— Hi^  SchooL 

Eusti»— High  SchooL 

Ewing— High  SchooL 

Gering— Union  High  School. 

aibboo— High  School. 

GUtner— High  SchooL 

Gordon— High  SchooL 

Graiton— High  SchooL 

Grant^Perkhis  County  High  SchooL 

Greeley— High  SchooL 

Greenwood— High  Sdiool. 

Gretna— High  SchooL 

Guide  Rock— High  SchooL 

Hardy— High  SchooL 

Hartington— High  School. 

llastfaigs— /fntiuietitoie  Conception  Aeaismf, 

Uebron—Aeademff. 

Hickman— High  SchooL 

Hildreth— High  SchooL 

Hoibrook— High  SchooL 

Hooper— High  School. 

Indianola— Hi|^  SchooL 

Jackson- 
High  Sdiool. 
8t.  Catherine  Aeademf, 

Juniata— High  SchooL 

Keneeaw- High  SchooL 

Laurel— High  School. 

LaiiTence-HIgh  SchooL 

Liberty- High  School. 

Lhicohi— 5^  Thereea'e  High  SduMi. 

Lodge  Pole— High  SchooL 

Louisville-High  SchooL 

Loop  City— High  SchooL 

Lyons— High  SchooL 

Maxwell— Hi^  School. 

Meadow  Grove— High  SchooL 

Mermt— High  Stdiool. 

MUford-High  SchooL 

MitcheU— High  SchooL 

MorriU-High  SchooL 

Nebraska  City— 5/.  Bernard  Acadenif. 

Nehawka-High  SchooL 

Newcastle— High  SchooL 

North  Bend- High  SchooL 

the  standards  of  Group  A  schools  as  to  the  preparation 
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North  Loup-High  School. 
Oakdale-High  School. 
.  Oakland— High  School. 
OdeU-High  School. 
Ogallalfr-High  School.  / 

Omahar-Sacrtd  Heart  Big\  School. 
O'Nefll- 

High  School. 

St.  Mary's  Aeademp. 
Orchard— High  School. 
Orleans— High  School. 
Overton-«-Hi|jh  School. 
Oxford— High  School. 
Fapillion— High  School. 
Pierce— High  School. 
Plattsmoath— High  School. 
Polk-High  School. 
Rising  Snn— High  School. 
St.  Paul— High  School. 
Sargent^Higb  School. 
Scribner— High  School. 
Shelby— High  School. 
Sflvor  Creek— High  School. 
Spalding— ^oodemy. 


Spencer— High  School. 
Springfield— High  School. 
Stellar-High  School. 
Sterling— High  School. 
Stratton— High  School. 
Stuart— High  School. 
Sutherland— High  School. 
Swanton— High  School. 
Table  Rock— High  School. 
Tllden— High  School. 
Trenton— High  School. 
TTlysses— High  School. 
UtJca-High  School. 
Valentine— High  School. 
Valley— High  School. 
W&hoo^LtUher  Aeademp. 
Wakefield— High  School. 
Waterloo— High  School. 
Western— High  School. 
WUsonvllle— High  School. 
Wood  River— High  School. 
Wymore— High  School. 
York— JETo^y  Familp  Academy, 


GROUP  C.^ 


C&rroll— Hi^  School. 
Columbus— 5t  Francis  Academy. 
Cortland— Hi^  School. 
Cowles— High  School. 
Falls  City— Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
Haigler— ^High  School. 
Hennan— High  School. 
Humphrey— High  School. 
Hyannis— High  School. 
Kearney— i#Wtory  Academy. 


Lynch— High  School. 

Monroe— High  School. 

Osmond— High  School. 

Rushville-High  School. 

Talmage— High  School. 

Thedford— Thomas  County  High  SchooL 

Union- High  School. 

Wausa— High  School. 

Winside— High  School. 

Wolbach—Hlgh  SchooL 


NEVADA. 

Fully  accredited  by  the  University  of  Nevada,  November,  1915. 

"Oradoates  of  such  accredited  high  schools  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  their  teacher,  be  admitted 
to  the  universitv  in  the  subjects  in  which  their  school  has  been  accredited,  but  in  all  other  subjects  an 
examination  will  be  required.'' 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribea  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2 

History 2 

Sdenoe 1 

Foreign  hmguage 4 

Electives 3 


BunkervUle— High  School. 
Carson  City— High  School. 
Dayton— Lyon  County  High  School. 
Elko— Elko  County  High  School. 
Ely— White  Phie  County  High  School. 
Fallon— Churchill  County  High  School. 
Oardnervllle— Douglas  County  High  School. 
Ooldfleld— High  School. 


Lovelock— Humboldt  County  High  School. 
Panaca— Lincoln  County  High  School. 
Reno— Hi|^  School. 
Sparks— High  School. 
Tonapah— High  School. 
Virginia  City— High  School. 
Winnemucca— Humboldt  County  High  School. 
Yerington— Lyon  County  High  School. 


Las  Vegas— Clark  County  High  School. 

1  The  graduates  of  this  group  may  receive  28  points  (14  units)  on  credentials  from  their  schools,  giving 
them  conditional  admission  to  oollege  or  university.    Additional  credits  may  be  secured  by  examination. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

"Firstpclass"  schools,  approved  by  the  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  3  ear 
ending  July  15,1916.    These  schools  have  four-year  courses,  and  graduation  is  on  at  least  14  units. 


Alton— High  School. 

Amherat— Hi^  School. 

Andover— Proctor  Academf. 

Antrim— High  School. 

Ashland— Hi^  School. 

Atkinson— il  aufemy. 

Bath— High  School 

Berlin— High  School. 

Bethlehem— High  School 

Claremont— Stevens  High  School 

Colebrook— Academy. 

Concord- 
High  School 
8U  Mary'i  School. 

Contoooook— HopUnton  Hi^  Sdiool 

Deny—Pinkerton  Academy. 

Dover— High  School 

East  JafErey-Oonant  High  School 

Enfield— High  School 

Epplng— High  School 

Exeter- 
Robinson  Seminary. 
Tuck  Hl^  School. 

Farmington- Hi^  School 

Franconia— Dow  Academy. 

Franklin— High  School 

Oorham— High  School 

Oroveton- High  School 

Hampstead— High  School 

Hampton— Academy. 

Hanover— High  School 

Haverhill— Academy.  • 

Henniker— High  School 

Hillsborou^i- High  School 

Hinsdale— High  School 

Hollis— High  School 

Hooksett— ifottTtf  5t  Mary^s  Seminary. 

Jefferson— High  School 

Eeene— High  Sdhool 

Kingston— iSantom  Seminary. 


Laoonia— High  School 

Lancaster— Hi^  School 

Lebanon- 
High  School 
(We6t)-Hl|^  School 

LIncotai— High  School 

Lisbon— High  School 

Littleton— Hi^  Sdiool 

Manchester- 
High  School 
8t.  Amelm'9  CMeye. 

Merideo— X'hnftaO  Union  Academy. 

ICilford— High  Sdiool 

Milton— Nute  High  School 

Nashua— Hi^  School 

New  Hampton— L<(mif|r  Institution. 

New  Ipswidi— ilppleton  Academy. 

New  London— Oolfty  Academy. 

Newmarket— High  School 

Newport— High  School 

Northwood  Centre— CbM  Academy. 

Pembroke— Academy. 

Penaoook— High  Sdiool 

Peterborough— High  Sdiool 

Pittsfleld— High  School 

Plymouth— High  School 

Portsmouth— Hi^  School 

Eeeds  Ferry— McOaw  Institute. 

Rodiester— High  School 

Somersworth— High  School 

Strafford  Center— iltMrln- One  Academy. 

Stratibrd  (North)— High  School 

Bunapee— Hi^  Sdiool 

Tilton— 5»ni9iar|r. 

Walpole— High  Sdiool 

Warner— Simonds  Free  High  Sdiool 

Whitefield-High  Sdiool 

Wilton— High  Sdiool 

Winchester— High  School 

Woodsvillfr— High  School 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Approved  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education,  December.  1915. 

"Approved  high  schools"  must  maintain  curricula  covering  four  full  years  of  work  approved  by  the 
State  board  of  education;  the  school  year  must  run  at  least  38  weeks;  the  recitation  periods  mu^t  average 
40  minutes  in  length;  the  teaching  force  must  consist  of  not  less  than  three  teachers;  the  buflding  must 
be  adequate,  and  must  be  provided  with  ample  laboratory  and  library  facilities. 


Asbury  Park- High  School 

Atlantic  City— High  School. 

Atlantic  Highlands— High  School. 

Bamegat— High  School 

Bayonne— High  School 

BelleviUe— High  School 

Belvidere— High  School 

Bemardsville— Bernards  High  School  (Township). 

Blairstown— 

Blair  Hall. 

High  School 


Bloomfleld— 

German  Theotogieal  SdutoL 

Hi^  Sdiool 
Boonton— Hi^  Sdiool 
Bordentown— 

Bordcntoton  Military  Inttitute. 

High  School 
Botmd  Brook— High  Sdiool 
Bridgeton— 

High  School. 

Ivy  HaU. 
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BurUnj^n— High  School. 
BuUer—High  School. 
Galdwell— 

HlghSdiool. 

Mount  8t.  Dominic  Academy. 
Camden— HJ^  SchooL 
Cape  May  City— Hic^  SchooL 
Cape  May  Court  House— High  SchooL 
Chatham— High  SchooL 
Clayton— High  SchooL 
Clifton— High  School  (Township). 
Clinton— High  SchooL 
Closter— Hi^  SchooL 
CoDingBWOod— High  SchooL 
Convent— 

8U  Elkabeih'i  CaUcffe,  School  ofPedagofff. 

8t.  Elkabeih'a  Academy. 
Cranford— Hi^  School. 
Dover- High  SchooL 
Dmnont— High  SdiooL 
East  Orange— High  SchooL 
Elizabeth- 
High  SchooL 

Pinery  School, 

St.  Patrick*9  High  School. 

VaiUDeane  School. 
Elmer— Hig^  SchooL 
Englewood— High  SchooL 
Essex  FeOs—JPingtiey  School  for  Boyi. 
Flemington— Hig^  SchooL 
Fort  Lee— Holy  AngeU  Academy. 
Freehold- 
High  SchooL  ^ 

New  Jersey  Afilitary  Academy. 
Glassboro— H^h  School. 
Ql«n  Ridge— High  School. 
Gloucester  City— High  Sehool. 
Hackenaack— High  School  (Township). 
Hackettstown— 

OenUnary  Collegiate  ImtUute. 

High  School. 
Haddonfleld— High  School. 
Haddon  Heights— High  School. 
Hamburg— High  School  (Township). 
Hammonton— High  School. 
Hampton— High  School. 
Harrison— High  SchooL 
Hasbrouck  Heights— High  School. 
High  Bridge— High  School. 
Hlg^tstown— 

High  School. 

Peddie  InstituU. 
Hoboken— 

High  School. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

Stevens  Preparatory  School. 
Hopewell— High  School. 
Irvington— High  School. 
Jamesburg— High  School. 
Jersey  City— 

Dickinson  High  SchooL 

Lincoln  High  School. 
*   St.  Aloyeius  Academy. 

St.  Dominic*  8  Academy. 

St.  Peter's  High  School. 
Kearney— High  School. 


Kenilworth— CTprato  College. 
Keyport— High  School. 
Lakewood— 

High  School. 

Lakewood  School. 
Lambertville— High  School. 
LawrenceviUe— XotrrencfvUItf  School. 
Leonardo— High  School  (Township). 
Leonia— High  School. 
Lindon— High  School. 
Long  Branch- 
High  SchooL 

Star  of  the  Sea  Academy. 
Madison— High  School, 
^anasquan— High  School. 
Matawan— High  School. 
Metuchen— High  School. 
Millbum— High  School  (Township). 
MfflviUe— High  School. 
Montdair— 

Academy. 

High  School. 
Moorestown— 

Friend's  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Morris  town- 
High  School. 

Morris  Academy. 

Morristown  School. 
Mount  Holly— High  School  (Township). 
Netcong— High  School. 
Newark- 

Academy. 

Barringor  High  School. 

Central  High  School. 

East  Side  High  School. 

South  Side  High  School. 

St.  Benedict's  College,  Academic  Department. 

St.  Mary's  Academy. 

St.  Vincent's  Academy. 
New  Brunswick — 

High  School. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School. 

St.  Peter's  School. 
Newton— High  School. 
Nutley— High  School. 
Ocean  City— High  SchooL 
Ocean  Grove— High  School  (Township). 
Orange— 

Miss  Beard's  School  for  Oirls. 

Cartaret  Academy. 

Dearborn'  Morgan  School, 

High  SchooL 
Palmyra— High  SchooL 
Park  Ridge— High  SchooL 
Passaic— High  School. 
Paterson— 

High  School. 

Hoover  School. 
Paulsboro— High  School 
Pemberton— High  School. 
Pennington— 5eminory. 
Penns  Grove— High  School. 
Perth  Amboy— High  School. 
PhUlipsburg— High  School. 
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Plainfleld— 

College  of  Mount  St.  Mary,  Academk  Depart- 

ment. 
High  School. 
Leal  School  for  Boys. 
North  Plainfield  High  School. 

Point  Pleasant— High  School. 

Princeton- 
High  School. 
Preparatory  School. 

Rahway— High  School. 

Ramsey— High  School. 

Red  Bank— High  School. 

Ridgefield  Park— High  School. 

Ridgewood— High  School. 

Rockaway— High  School. 

Roselle— High  School. 

Roselle  Park— High  School. 

Rutherford— High  School. 

Salem— High  School. 

Shlloh— High  School  (Township). 

Somerville— High  School. 

South  Amhoy— High  School. 

South  Orange- 
High  School. 
Seton  Hall  College ,  Academic  Department. 

South  Rivw- High  School. 

Succasunna— High  School  (Townshtp). 


Summit— 

OirUon  Aea^my. 

High  School. 

KetA  Place  Sdk/otAfor  OirU. 
Sussex— High  School. 
Toms  River— High  School  (Township). 
Town  of  Unkm— High  School. 
Trenton- 
High  School. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

St.  Mary't  High  School. 

Bute  Model  High  School. 
Tuckahoe— High  School  (Township). 
Tuckerton- High  School. 
Verona— High  School. 
Vhieland— High  School  (Township). 
Washhigton- High  School. 
WtsnaMh— Military  Academy. 
Weetfleld- High  School. 
West  Hoboken— 

High  SohooL 

St,  MichaeVs  Mowutery. 
West  Orange— High  School. 
Westwood— High  School. 
Wildwood— High  School. 
Woodbine— High  School. 
Woodbridge— High  School. 
Woodbury— High  School. 
Woodstown— High  SchooL 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Tentative  list  of  public  high  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  New  Mexico  for  the  year  1915-16. 

The  university  has  as  yet  mode  no  formal  list  of  accredited  schools,  but  states  that  the  work  of  the  follow- 
ing schools  is  accepted  in  whole  or  in  part  fulfillment  of  the  university  admission  requirements. 

Units. 

Admi^ion  reouirements 

Prescrlbea  units: 

English 

Mathematics 

Languaite 

Laboratory  science 

History 

Electives 


15 


3 

f 

I 
1 
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Alamogordo— High  School. 

Albuquerque- 
High  School. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Preparatory  De- 
partment. 

Artesia— High  School. 

Aztec— High  School. 

Carlsbad— High  School. 

Carrizozo— High  School. 

Clayton— High  SchooL 


Clovis— High  School. 

Deming— High  School. 

Farmington— High  School. 

East  Las  Vegas— Las  Vegas  High  School. 

Portales— High  School. 

Raton— High  School. 

Roswell— High  School. 

Santa  Fe— High  School. 

Santa  Rosa— High  School. 

Tucumcari- High  School. 


Approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  New  Mexico  as  offering  not  less  than  14  units  of  college 
preparatory  work. 


Alamogordo— High  School. 
Artesia— High  School. 
Belen— High  School, 
(^pitan— High  School. 
Carlsbad— High  School. 
Clayton— High  School. 
Clovia— High  School. 
Deming— High  School. 


East  Las  Vegas— Las  Vegas  High  School. 
Gallup— High  School. 
Las  Cruoea— High  School. 
Raton— High  School. 
Roswell- High  School. 
Santa  Fe— High  School. 
Santa  Rosa— High  SchooL 
Tucumcari— High  School. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Approved  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  New  York,  October,  1915. 

"In  order  to  be  approved,  a  secondary  course  most  include  at  least  38  weeks  a  year,  18  periods  a 
ymk,  45  minutes  a  period,  with  satisfactory  standing." 


Adams— Hifi^  School 
Addison— High  SchooL 
Afton— High  School. 
Akron— High  SdiooL 
Albany— 

Academy  <tf  the  Bolp  Names, 

Albany  Academy. 

AJbany  Academy  for  QMs. 

QUhedTol  Academy, 

CkrittUm  Brothen  Academy. 

Female  Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 
High  SchooL 

Ifihie  High  School  (Department  of  New  York 
State  College  for  Teachers). 

8U  Agnes  School. 

St.  Awn>*s  Academy. 

St.  John's  Academy. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Albion— High  School. 
Alden— High  School. 
Alexander— Hic^  School. 
Alexandria  Bay— High  SchooL 
Alfred— Union  SchooL   ,  ^ 

Allegany— 

High  SchooL 

St,  Bonttventure*s  Cottege. 

St  Elbabeth's  Academy. 
Almond— High  SchooL 
Altamont— Hi^  SdiooL 
Amenifr— High  SchooL 
Amltyville— 

Hi^  SchooL 

Qy£en  of  the  Rosary  Academy. 
Amsterdam- 
High  SchooL 

SU  Marts  CfUholic  InstUute. 
Andea— Hilton  Memorial  High  SchooL 
Andover— High  School. 
Angelica— Wilsonian  Hlg^  SchooL 
Angolar-High  SchooL 
Antwerx>~H]gb  SchooL 
Arcade— High  SchooL 
Argyle— High  SchooL 
Atticfr— High  SchooL 
Auburn— High  SchooL 
Aurora— Osirtii^  Lake  Academy. 
Ausable  Forks— High  SchooL 
Avoca— High  SchooL  ' 

Avon— High  SohooL 
Babylon— Hi^  SohooL 
Bainbrldge— High  SchooL 
Bakiwin— High  SchooL 
Baldwinsville— Free  Academy. 
Bollston  Spa— High  SohooL 
Barker— High  SohooL 
Batavia— High  SchooL 
Bath— HaverUng  High  SchooL 
Bay  Shore— High  SchooL 
Beacon— 

Fishkill-on-Hudson  High  SchooL 

Matteawan  High  School. 


BeUEkst— High  SchooL 
Belleville— 

High  SchooL 

Unkn  Academy  ofBeUeolUe. 
Belmont— High  SchooL 
Bergen— High  School. 
Berlin— High  SchooL 
Blnghamton— High  SchooL 
Black  River- High  SchooL 
Blasdell- High  SchooL 
Bolivar— High  SdiooL 
BoonviQe— High  SchooL 

Brasher  EaOs— Brasher  and  Stockholm  Hij^  SdiooL 
Brentwood— ilcodemy  of  St.  Joseph. 
Brewster— High  SdiooL 
Bridgehampton— High  School. 
Brocton— High  SchooL 
Brookfleld— High  SohooL 
Brooklyn— 

Adelphia  Academy. 

Bay  Ridge  High  SchooL 

Berkeley  Institute  for  Young  Ladies. 

Boys'  High  School. 

Brooklyn  CoUege,  High  School  DepartrnenL 

Bushwlck  Hi^  SchooL 

Commercial  Hi^  SchooL 

Eastern  District  High  SchooL 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School. 

Oirls'  High  SchooL 

Manual  Training  High  SchooL 

Patker  CoUegiate  Instituu. 

Polyteehnie  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Preparatory 
Sdutdl, 

St,  Agnes  Female  Seminary. 

SL  Angela's  HaU  Academy. 

St.  Frands  Academy. 

Si.  Francis  Xaoier*s  Academy, 

St,  James  Academy  of  Brooklyn. 

St,  John's  Academy  of  Brooklyn. 
Brownviilfr— Brownville-Glen  Park  High  SohooL 
Brushton— High  SchooL 
BofiEalo— 

Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

Buffalo  Seminary. 

Oanisius  College,  Academic  Department. 

Central  High  SchooL 

Holy  Angels  Academy. 

Holy  Angels  CoUegiaU  Instituu. 

Hutchinson— Central  High  SchooL 

Instituu  of  Sisters  of  St  Joseph, 

Lai^yette  High  SchooL 

Mary  ImmaculaU  Academy, 

Masten  Park  High  SchooL 

Mount  Mercy  Academy. 

NidMls  School  of  Buffalo. 

SL  Joseph's  Collegiate  Instituu. 

St.    Mary's  Academy  and  Industrial   Female 
School. 

South  Park  High  School. 

Technical  High  School. 
Caledonia— High  School. 
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Cambridge— High  School. 
GamdeD— High  School. 
Camillns— High  School. 
Canajoharie— High  School. 
Canuidaigua— Academy . 
Canaaeraga— High  School. 
Canastota— High  School. 
Candor— High  School. 
Qmisteo— High  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
Cape  Vfaioent^High  School. 
CBrmel— 

Drew  Stminarffin  Young  Womem. 

High  School. 
Carthage— 

Augtu^ian  Academy, 

High  School. 

West  Carthage  High  Sdiool. 
Castile— High  School. 
Cato— High  School. 
Catskill— 

Free  Academy. 

at.  Patrick's  Academy, 
Cattaraogns— High  School. 
Cazenovift— 

Cazenovia  Seminary. 

Union  School. 
Center  Moriches— High  School. 
Central  Square— High  School. 
Champlain— High  School. 
Charlottft— High  School. 
Chateaugay— High  School. 
Chatham— High  School. 
Chaamont— High  School. 
Chautauquar-Hlgh  School. 
Cherry  Creek— High  School. 
Cherry  Valley— High  School. 
Chester— High  School. 
Chittenango— Yates  High  School. 
Churchville— High  School. 
Clarence— Parker  High  School. 
Clayton— High  School. 
Clayville— High  School, 
aifton  Springs— High  School, 
aintdn- High  School. 
Clyde— High  School. 
Clymer— High  School. 
Cobleskill— High  School. 
Coeymans— High  School. 
Cohocton— High  School. 
Cohoes— 

Egberts  High  School. 

St.  Bernard's  Academy. 
Cold  Sprhig- Haldane  High  School. 
CoUtas  Center— High  School. 
Congers— High  School. 
Cooperstown— High  School. 
Copenhagen— High  School. 
Corfu— High  School. 
Corinth— High  School. 
Coming— 

Comhig  Ttee  Academy. 

Northside  High  School. 
Cornwall- High  School. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson— 

High  School. 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

The  Storu  School. 


Cortland— High  School. 

CoxaBcU»-High  School. 

Cuba— High  School. 

DansvfUe— Hi^  School. 

Delevan— High  School. 

Delhi— Delaware  Academy  and  Union  SchooL 

Depew— High  School. 

Deposit— High  School. 

DeRuyter— High  School. 

Dexter— High  School. 

Dobbs  Ferry- 
High  SchooL 
MUtet  Maalen  Scftool. 

DolgeviUe— High  School. 

Dover  Plains— High  School. 

DownsvUle— High  School. 

Dryden— High  School. 

Dundee— High  School. 

Dunkirk- 
High  School. 
St.  Mary's  Academy. 

EarlyOle— High  School. 

East  Aurora— High  School. 

East  Bloomfleld— High  School. 

East  Hampton— High  School. 

East  Pembroke— High  School. 

East  Rochester— High  School. 

East  Syracuse— High  School. 

Edmeston— High  School. 

Edwards— High  School. 

Elbar>High  School. 

Elbridge— High  School  and  Academy. 

Eliiabethtown— High  School. 

EllenvQle— High  School. 

EUioottville— High  School. 

Ellington— High  School. 

Elmhurst— Newtown  High  School. 

Elmira— Free  Academy. 

Elmira  Heights— High  Scho(d. 

Endicott— Unton-Endloott  High  School. 

Essex— High  School. 

Evans  Mills— High  School. 

Fabius— High  School. 

Fair  Haven— High  School. 

Fairport— High  School. 

Falconer— High  School. 

Far  Rockaway— High  School. 

Fayetteville— High  School. 

Fillmore— High  School. 

Florida— S.  S.  Seward  Institute. 

Flushing— High  School. 

Fonda— High  School. 

Fordham— £ft.  John's  College  High  Sdtool,  Fordham 
University. 

Forestville— Free  Academy. 

Fort  Ann— High  School. 

Fort  Covington— High  School. 

Fort  Edward— High  School. 

Fort  Plain— High  School. 

Frankfort— High  School. 

Franklin— Ddaware  Literary  Institute  and  Union 
School. 

FranklinvUle— Ten  Broeck  Free  Academy. 

Freeport— High  School. 

Freeville— 
High  School. 
Hunt  Memorial  School. 

Frewsburg— High  School. 
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Friendship— High  School. 
Fnlton— High  School. 
FultonvUle— High  School. 
GainesviUe— High  School. 
Garden  City-— 

OathedrtU  School  of  St.  Mary, 

St.  PauVa  ScKool. 
Gardenville— High  School. 
GeneTa— 

High  School. 

St.  Francis  de  Sale$  School. 
Georgetown— High  School. 
Olibertsville— High  School. 
Glen  CoT&— High  School. 
Glens  Falls— 

Academy. 

High  School. 

St.  Mary's  Academy. 
GloTersvlile— High  School. 
Goshen— High  School. 
Gouvemeor— High  School. 
Gowanda— High  School. 
GranyUe— High  School. 
Great  Neck— High  School. 
Greene— High  School. 
Greenport— High  School. 
Greenwich— High  School. 
Griegsville— High  School. 

GrifflnGomer»— Griffin-Fleisohmann's  High  School. 
Groton— High  School. 
Hamburg— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Hammondsport— High  School. 
Hancock— High  School. 
Hannibal— High  School. 
Bai6wlck—Hardwkk    Seminary,    Academic    De- 

partment. 
Harrison— 

Heathcote  School. 

High  School. 
Harrisvllle— High  School. 
Hastings  upon  Hudson— HastlngsK)n-Hudson  High 

School. 
Haverstraw- High  School. 
Hempstead— High  School. 
Herkimer— High  School. 
Hermon— Hi^  School. 
HicksviU»~High  School. 
Highland— High  School. 
Highland  Falls- 
High  School. 

Lady  Cliff  Academy. 
Hillsdale— High  School. 
Hilton— High  School. 
Hobart— High  School. 
Holland  Patent— High  School. 
HoUey- High  School. 
Homer— Academy  and  Union  SchooL 
Honeoye— High  School. 
Honeoye  Falls— High  School. 
Hoosick  Falls- 
High  School. 

St.  Mary's  Academy. 
Homell— High  School. 
Horseheads— High  School. 

Houghton- Hou^Aton  Wesleyan  Methodist  Seminary. 
Hudson— High  SchooL 


Hudson  Falls— High  School. 
Hunter— Qigh  School. 
Huntington— High  School. 
Ilion— High  School. 
Indian  lAke— Indian  Lake  School. 
Interlaken— High  School. 
Irvington— High  School. 
Isllp— High  School. 
Ithaca— 

Casoadilla  School  Association. 

High  School. 

The  Sturyis  School. 
Jamaica— High  School. 
Jamestown— High  School. 
JamesviUe— High  School. 
Jefferson— High  School. 
Johnstown— High  School. 
Jordan— Free  Academy. 
Katonah— High  School. 
Keeseville— High  School. 
Kenmore— High  School. 
Keuka  Park— ItretcJka  Institute. 
Kingston-' 

Kingston  Free  Academy. 

Ulster  Free  Academy. 
Lackawanna— High  School. 
Lake  George— High  School. 
Lakemont— PoiTn^r  JnstUuUf  Starkey  Seminary. 
Lake  Placid— High  School. 
Lakewood— High  School. 
Lancaster- 
High  School. 

St.  Mary's  High  School. 
Lansingburg— High  School. 
Lawrence— High  School. 
Leonardsville— High  School. 
Le  Roy— High  School. 
Lestershlre— High  School. 
Liberty— High  School. 
IthDOi—Oenesee  Wesleyan  Seminary . 
Limestone— High  School. 
Little  Falls- 
High  School. 

St.  Mary*9\Academy. 
Little  Valley— High  School. 
Liveipool— High  School. 
Livingston  Manor— High  School. 
Livonia— High  School. 
Lockport — 

High  School. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  and  Industrial  Female 
School. 
Locust  Valley— Friends  Academy. 
Long  Island  City— Bryant  High  School. 
LowviUe— Academy  and  Union  School. 
Luzerne— Hadley  Luzerne  High  School. 
Lynbrook— High  School. 
Lyndonville— High  School. 
Lyons— High  School. 
Lyons  Falls— High  School 
Macedon— High  School. 
McGraw— McGrawville  High  School. 
Machias— High  School. 
Madrid-rHigh  School. 
Malone— 

Franklin  Academy. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  of  Malone. 
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Mamaroneck— 

High  School. 

Bye  Neck  High  School. 
Manchester— High  School. 

High  School. 

8L  John's  MiUtary  School. 

Marathon— High  School. 

Marcellus— High  School. 

Margaretvllle— High  School. 

Marion— High  School. 

Massena— High  School. 

MayvlUe— High  School. 

Mechanicsvllle— High  School. 

Medina— High  School. 

Mexico— Academy  and  High  School. 

Middleburg— High  School. 

Middleportr-Hlgh  School. 

Mlddletown— High  School. 

MlddleviUe-High  School. 

MUford— High  School. 

Millbrook— Memorial  School. 

Mlllcrton— High  School. 

Mhieville— High  School. 

Mlnoa— High  School. 

Mohawk— High  School. 

Moira— High  School. 

Monroe- 
High  School. 
The  Mackeruie  School. 

Montgomery— High  School. 

Monticello— High  School. 

Montour  Falls— 
Cook  Academy. 
Union  School. 

Mooer»— High  School. 

Moravia— High  School. 

Moriah— ^AfTfTian  CoUegiate  InetUuU. 

Morria— High  School. 

Morrisvill(>— High  School. 

Mount  Hope— 5^  Clare's  School. 

Mount  Kisco— High  School. 

Mount  Morris— High  School. 

Motmt  Vernon— High  School. 

Naples— High  School. 

Newark— High  School. 

Newark  Valley— High  School. 

New  Berlin— High  School. 

New  Brighton- 
Curtis  High  School. 
Stolen  Island  Academy. 

Newburgh- Free  Academy. 

Newfleld— High  School. 

New  Hartford— High  School. 

Newport— High  School. 

New  Rochelle — 
High  School. 
VrsuUne  Seminary. 

New  Woodstock— High  School. 

New  York- 
Academy  o/jlfottftf /S<.  Ursvia, 
An  Hallows  Institute. 
All  Saints  Academy. 
Barnard  School  for  Boys. 
Barnard  School/or  Oirls. 
Berkeley  School. 
Cathedral  High  School. 


New  York— Continued. 

Charlton  School. 

CoOege  of  Mount  St.  Vincent,  AeadenUe  Depart, 
ment. 

Columbia  (ha/mmar  School. 

(The)  Cutler  School. 

De  Witt  Clinton  High  School. 

De  La  Salle  InstUuU. 

Dominican  Academy. 

Etkieal  Cultwe  School. 

Evander  Childs  High  School. 

Female  Academy  of  Sacred  HearU 

Friends'  Seminary. 

Hamilton  Institute  for  Boys. 

Bdmilton  Institute  for  Girls. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

Holy  Cross  Academy  of  Manhattan. 

Horace  Mann  School  (  Teachers  College). 

Hunter  College,  High  School  Department. 

Irving  School. 

Julia  Rlchman  High  School. 

La  SaUe  Academy. 

Manhattan  College^  Academic  Department. 

Moiris  High  School. 

New  York  CoUegiaU  InHituU. 

Regis  High  School. 

SL  Ann's  Academy. 

St.  Catharine's  Academic  School  of  New  York. 

SL  OoMd's  Academy  of  Manhattan. 

SL  Lawrences  Academy  ^  ifofiAattan. 

SL  Walburga's  Academy. 

Seudder  School  for  Oirls. 

Stuyyesant  High  School. 

Townaend  Harris  Hall  (Preparatory  Depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  Ynk. 

Trinity  School. 

Ursulhu  Academy. 

Wadleigh  High  School. 

Washington  Irving  High  School. 

Xavier  High  School,  College  of  St.  Francis  Xatier, 
Niagara  Falls— 

De  VeauxSchoiA, 

High  School. 
Niagara  University— JVAn^ara  VniversUy,  Academic 

DepartmeWL 
Nichol»— High  School. 
Norfolk— High  School. 
North  Chili— A.  M.  Che^ough  Seminary. 
North  Cohocton— North   Cohocton  and    Atlanta 

Union  High  School. 
North  Collins— High  School. 
North  Creek— High  School. 
Northport— High  School. 
North  Tarrytown— High  School. 
North  Tonawanda— High  School 
Northville— High  School. 
Norwkdi— High  School. 
Norwood— High  School. 
Nunda— High  School. 
Nyack— 

High  School. 

Wilson  Memorial  Academy. 
Oakfleld— High  School. 
Ocean  Side— High  School. 
Ogdensburg— 5r.  Mary's  Academy. 
Clean- High  School. 
Oneida— High  School. 
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Oneonte— Hi^  School. 

Onondaga  Valley— Onondaga  Fr«e  Academy. 

Ontario— High  School. 

Orchard  Park— High  School. 

OrMcany  Falls— High  School. 

Ossining— 

High  School. 

Mount  PleaaarU  Academy. 

( The)  OwirUng  School. 
Oswego— 

High  School. 

Si .  Paul*»  A  cademy. 
Otego— High  School.  > 

Ovid- High  School. 
Owego— Free  Academy. 
Oxford— Academy  and  Union  School. 
Oyster  Bay— High  School. 
Painted  Post— High  School. 
Palmyras-Classical  High  School. 
Parish— High  School. 
Parkers— High  School. 
Patchogne— High  School. 
Pawling— 

High  School. 

Pawling  School. 
Pearl  River— High  School. 
Peekskill— 

Drum  HUl  High  School. 

MtlUary  Academy. 

Oakside  High  School. 

Westcheeter  Military  Academy. 
Pelham  Manor— Pelham  High  School. 
Penn  Yan— Academy. 
Perry— High  School. 
Phelps— Union  and  Classical  School. 
Philadelphia— High  School. 
Philmont— High  School. 
Phoenix— High  School. 
Piermont— Tappan  Zee  High  School. 
Pikfr— Seminary  High  School. 
Pine  Plains— Seymour  Smith  Academy. 
Pittsford— High  School. 
Plattsburg— 

D*  Youville  Academy. 

High  School. 
PleasantTillfr— 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Cfuardian  Society  High  School. 

High  School. 
Poland— High  School. 
Port  Byron— High  School. 
Port  Chester— High  School. 
Port  Henry— 

ChampUUn  Academy. 

High  School. 
Port  Jefferson— High  School. 
Port  Jervis— High  School. 
Port  Leyden— High  School. 
Portyille— High  School. 
Port  Washington— High  School. 
Potsdam— High  School. 
Poaghkeepsie— High  School. 
Prattsburg— Franklin  Academy  and  Prattsburg 

High  School. 
Pulaski— Academy  and  Union  School. 
Randolph— 

Chamberlain  MUUaqf  InetitiUe. 

High  School. 


Ravena— High  School. 
Red  Creek— High  School. 
Red  Hook— High  School. 
Remsen— High  School.     ' 
Rensselaer— 

High  School. ' 

St.  John^a  Academy. 
Rheinebeck— High  School. 
Richfield  Springs— High  School. 
Richmond  HiU— High  School. 
Richmondvil^e— High  School. 
Ripley— High  School. 
Riverheod- High  School. 
Rochester— 

Catholic  High  School. 

FetMtle  Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

High  School,  East. 

High  School,  West. 

Nazareth  Academy. 

Wagner  Memorial  Lutheran  College, 
Rockvllle  Center— South  Side  High  School. 
Rome— 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Names. 

Free  Academy. 

St.  Aloysiue  Academy. 
Roscoe— High  School. 
Roslyn— High  School. 
Round  Lak»— Summer  Institute. 
Rouses  Point— High  School. 
Roxbury— High  School. 
Rushford— High  School. 
Rushville— High  School. 
Russell— Knox  Memorial  High  School. 
Rye- 
High  School. 

Seminary. 
Sacket  Harbor— Sacket  Hi^  SchooL 
Sag  Harbor— Pierson  High  School. 
St.  Johnsville— High  School. 
St.  Regis  Falls— High  School. 
Salamanca— High  School. 
Salem— Washington  Academy. 
Sandy  Creek— High  School. 
Saranac  Lake— High  Schod. 
Saratoga  Springs — 

High  School. 

St.  Faith's  Academy. 
Saugerties— High  School. 
Sauquoit— High  School. 
Savannah— High  School. 
Savona— High  School. 
SayvUle— High  School. 
Schaghtlcoke— High  School. 
Schenectady— 

High  School 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Schenevus— High  School. 
Sch(diarie— High  School. 
Schuylerville— High  School. 
Scio— High  School. 
Scotia^High  School. 
Scottsville-High  School. 
Sea  Cliff-High  School. 
Seneca  Falls— Mynderse  Academy. 
Sharon  Springs— High  School. 
Shelter  Island— High  School. 
Sherburne— High  School. 
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Sherman— High  School. 
ShortsvUle— Hic^  School. 
Sidney— High  School. 
Silver  Creek— High  School. 
Silver  Sprhigs— High  School. 
Sindairvme— High  School. 
Skaneateles— High  School. 
Sodus— High  School. 
Solvay— High  School. 
South  Dayton— High  School. 
South  Glens  Falls— High  School. 
South  Otselio— High  School. 
Southampton— High  School. 
Southold- High  School. 
Spencer- High  School. 
Spenoerport^High  School. 
Spring  Valley— High  School. 
Springville— Griffith  Institute  and  Union  School. 
Stamford— Seminary  and  Union  School. 
Stillwater— High  School. 
Stony  Point— High  School. 
SufTem— High  School. 
Syracuse- 
Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

Central  Hijgh  School. 

Christian  Brothers  Academy. 

Ooodjfear'BurUngame  School, 
'  North  High  School. 

St.  John* 9  Catholic  Academy. 

St.  Lucy's  Academy. 

Technical  High  School. 

Travis  Preparatory  School. 
Tannersville— High  School. 
Tarrytown— 

Uackley  School. 

The  Knox  School. 

Marymount  Secondary  School. 

Washington  Irving  High  School. 
Theresa— High  School. 
Ticonderoga— High  School. 
Tompkinsville— iluf^iMftntan  Academy, 
Tonawanda— High  School. 
Troy— 

Emnui  WiOard  School. 

High  School. 

La  Salle  InsfituU. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 

St.  Patrick'n  Academy  of  Troy, 

St.  Peter's  Academy. 

Troy  Academy. 
Trumansburg— High  School. 
Tuckahoe— Waverly  High  School. 
Tully— High  School. 
Tupper  Lake— High  School. 
Tuxedo  Park— Tuxedo  High  School. 
Unadillar-High  School. 
Union  Springs- 
High  School. 

Oakwood  Seminary. 
Utlcar- 

CallwHic  Academy. 

Female  Academy, 

Free  Academy. 


Valati»-High  School. 

Valley  Falls— High  School. 

ValhaUa— CAappofua  Mountain  InsiHuU. 

Vernon— High  School. 

Verona— High  School. 

Victor— High  School. 

WaddingtoQ— High  School. 

Walden-High  School. 

WallkiU— High  School. 

Walton— High  School. 

Walworth— High  School. 

Warner— High  School. 

Warrensburg- High  School. 

Warsaw— High  School. 

Warwick— Institute. 

Waterford— High  School. 

Waterloo-High  School. 

Watertown— 

High  School. 

ImmaetUate  Heart  Aeademy. 
Watervill»-High  School. 
Watervllet—  . 

Academy, 

mgtk  School. 

St.  Patridt'a  Academy, 
Watkins— High  School. 
Waverly— High  School. 
Wayland— High  School. 
Webster— High  School. 
Weedsport— High  School. 
Wells-High  School. 
Wellsvllle-High  School. 
Westchester— C2aMm  Point  Military  Academy, 
West  Hampton  Beach— High  School. 
West  Winfleld— High  School. 
Westfleld— Academy  and  Union  School. 
West  New  BrighUm—Westerleigh  Collegiate  InsU- 

tuie. 
Westport— High  School. 
White  Plains-High  School. 
Whitehall— High  School. 
Whitesboro— High  School. 
Whitney  Pohit— High  School. 
W^illiamson— High  School. 
Williamsville-High  School. 
Willsboro-High  School. 
Wilson— High  School. 
Windham— High  School. 
Windsor— High  School. 
Woodhull-High  School. 
Wolcott— Leavenworth  Institute  and  Wolcott  Hi^ 

School. 
Worcester- High  School. 
Wyoming— Middlebury     Academy    and     Union 

School. 
Yonkers— 

High  School. 

Philipse  Manor  School, 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  December,  1915. 

UnltB. 

AdmisBlon  requirements 14. 0 

Prescribed  miits: 

English 3.0 

Mathematics 3. 0 

History 2.0 

Greek 2.0 

Latin 3.7 

Elective 0.3 

Or,  instead  of  3  last-named : 

Latin 3.7 

French  or  German 2.0 

Elective 0.3 

Or  these: 

French 2.0 

German 2,0 

Sdenoe 1. 0 

Elective LO 


Ashevillfr—        ^ 

AtheoUU  School. 

Bingkam  School. 

City  High  School. 

librmaland  CoUegiaU  IfutUuU. 

St.  Oeneoieve't  Academy. 
"BttrmA—InstitvU. 
Gary— High  School. 
Chapel  Hill— High  Sohooh 
Charlotte— 

City  High  School. 

Bomer  Military  School. 
Conioord— High  School. 
Durham- 
City  High  School. 

TrinUy  Park  School. 
Elisabeth  Cfty— High  School. 
Enfield- High  School. 
Flat  Hook— Fleet  School. 
Fremont— High  School. 
GoIdsboTO-^ity  High  School. 
'Greensboro— City  High  School. 
GreenviUe— High  School. 
Henderson— City  High  School. 


Hendersonville— 

High  School. 

Fiuaifem  Sdtool. 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Bop$. 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Laurinburg— High  School. 
Lenoir— High  School. 
Lumberton— High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
Man  WXL— College. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Oak  Ridge— /fMNM«. 
Pleasant  Garden- High  School. 
Raleigh— City  High  School. 
Rutherfordton—  Weatminster  Sehoci. 
Salisbury— City  High  School. 
Tarboro— High  School. 
Warrenton— High  School. 
Whltsett— /futifttf«. 
Wihnhigton— City  High  School. 
Wilson— City  High  School. 
Winston-Salem— 

City  High  School. 

Salem  Academy. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Novem- 
ber, 1915. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 1 

Three  units  in  1  and  2  in  another;  or  2  units  in  each  of  3  of  the  following  4  groups- 
Foreign  language  (at  least  2  units  must  be  in  the  same  language);  sciences;  social 

sciences;  mathematics 6 

Electives 5 


Beach— Agricultural  High  School. 
Bismarck— High  School. 
Bottineau— 

High  School. 

State  School  of  Forestry. 
Cando— High  School. 
Carrington— Agricultural  High  School. 
Casselton- High  School. 
Cavalier— High  School. 
Cooperstown— High  School. 
Devils  Lake— High  School. 

45730°— 16 5 


Dickinson— High  School. 
Drayton— High  School. 
Edgeley— High  ^ool. 
Enderlfai— High  School. 
Fargo— 

College  Academy. 

High  School. 

Model  High  School  of  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Sacred  Ifeart  Academy. 
Grafton— Agrioultoral  High  School. 
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Grand  Forka— High  School. 
HankJnson— High  Scbool. 
Harvey— High  School. 
HUlsboro—Hlgh  School. 
Hope— EUgh  School. 
Hunter— High  School. 
Jamestown— 

College  Academff. 

High  School. 

8t.  John^t  Academy, 
Kmmare— High  School. 
Lakota— High  School. 
La  Moure— Agricultural  High  School 
Langdon— High  School. 
Larimore— High  School. 
Lldgerwood— High  School.    ' 
Lisbon— High  School. 
Maiidan— High  School. 
MayviUe— High  School. 


Michigan- High  School. 

Mfaiot— High  School.  ' 

Minto— High  School. 

New  Rockford— High  School. 

Oakes— High  School. 

Park  River— High  School. 

Pembina— High  School. 

RoUa— High  School. 

Rugby— High  School. 

St  Thomas— High  School. 

Unlveidty- Model  High  School  of  Univenity  ol 

North  Dakota. 
VaUey  City— High  School. 
VelvA— Agricultural  High  School. 
Wahpeton— 

High  School. 

State  School  of  Science. 
Wniiston- High  School. 


OHIO. 

"First-grade"  secondary  schools  approved  by  the  department  of  public  instrucUcn  and  accredited  by 

Ohio  State  University  for  the  year  1915-10.> 

Unlta. 

Univenity  admission  requirements 16 

The  following  distribution  of  units  is  stron^y  recommended: 

English 3 

Mathematics •  2 

History , 1 

Science l 

Foreign  language 4 

Electives 4 

"If  the  distribution  of  units  does  not  meet  the  above  reoommendatlon,  the  student  will  be  required  to 
carry  courses  in  the  university  to  make  up  the  deficiency." 


Ada- 
High  School. 

Ohio  Northern  Univeraitff,  Preparatory  Depart- 
meru, 

Adena— High  School. 

Akron— 

Buetd  Academy. 
Central  High  School. 
South  High  School. 
West  High  School. 

Albany— High  School. 

Alexandria— St.  Albans  High  School. 

Alliano»~High  School. 

Amanda— High  School. 

Amelia— High  School. 

Amesville— High  School. 

Amherst— High  School. 

Andover— High  School. 

Anna— High  School. 

Ansqnia— High  School. 

Antiooh— ^  cttdemy, 

Antwerp— Carryall  Township  High  School . 

Arcadia— Washington  Township  High  School . 

Arcanum— High  School. 

Archbold— High  School. 

Arlington— High  School. 

Ashlai)d— High  School. 

Ashley— High  School. 

Ashtabula— High  School . 

Ashtabula  Harbor— H  igh  School . 

Ashvilla— High  School. 

1  The  department  of  public  instniction 


Athens— 

Amesvflle  Township  High  SchooU 

High  School. 
Atlanta— Perry  Township  High  School. 
Attica— High  School . 
Austinburg— 

Grand  River  IntUtuU. 

High  School. 
Bainbridge— High  School. 
Baltimore— High  School . 
Barberton— High  School. 
Bamesville— 

Friends  Boardinff  School, 

High  School. 
Basil— High  School. 
Batavia— High  School. 
Bath— High  School. 
Beallsville— Sunbury  High  School. 
Bedford— High  School. 
Bellaire— High  School. 

Bellbrook— Sugarcreek  Township  High  School. 
Belle  Center— McArthur-Huntsville  High  School. 
Bellefontaine— High  School. 
Bellevue— High  School. 
Belleville— High  School. 
BelpiB— High  School. 
Benton  Ridge— High  School. 
Berea— 

BaldwifhWaBace  College  Academy, 

High  School. 
Berlin  Heights— High  School. 

approves  only  the  public  high  schools. 
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Bethesda— Hi£th  Bchool. 

Beverly— High  School. 

Bidwell— Bid  well-Porter  Township  High  School. 

Bloomdale— High  School. 

BloomviUe— Bloom  Township  High  School. 

Bhiilton— 

OoUeffe  Academy, 

High  School. 
Bowling  Qreen— High  School. 
Bradford— High  School. 
Bradner— High  School. 
Brecksville— High  School. 
Bremen— High  School. 
Bridgeport— High  Schpol. 
Brink  Haven— High  School. 
Brookvllle— High  School. 
Brunswick— Hinckley  Township  High  School. 
Bryan— High  School. 
Bucynis— High  School. 
Burlington- High  School. 
Butler— High  School. 
Byesvill^-High  School. 
Cadiz— High  School. 
Caldwell— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Camden— High  School. 

Campbellstown— Jackson  Township  High  School. 
Canal  Dover— High  School. 
Canal  Fulton— High  School. 
Canal  Winchester— High  School. 
Canfield— Joint  High  School. 
Canton- 
Central  High  School. 

North  High  School. 
Cardington— High  School. 
Carey— High  School. 
Carroll— High  School. 
OarroUtoQ— High  School. 
CedarviUfr-High  School. 
Celinar— High  School. 
Centerborg— High  School. 
Chagrin  Fall»-High  School. 
Chardon— High  l^chool. 
Channcey- High  School. 
Chesterhill— Marion  Township  High  School. 
Chesterland— Chester  Township  High  School. 
Chicago  Junction— High  School. 
Chillicothe— High  School. 
Cincinnati- 
Clifton  High  School. 

OMege  Preparatory  School  for  OirU, 

Franklin  School. 

Hartwell  High  School. 

Hus^bes  High  School. 

Madisonville  High  School. 

Ohio  Mechanic*'  Instttuie. 

Pleasant  Ridge  High  School. 

University  School. 

Walnut  HUls  High  School. 

West  Night  High  School. 

Woodward  High  School. 
Circle  vUle— 

High  School. 

Jackson  Township  High  School. 

Pickaway  Township  High  School. 
Clarksburg— Deerfield  Township  High  School. 


Cleveland- 
Central  Higb  School. 

Central  InttittUe. 

East  High  School. 

East  Technical  High  Scho6L 

Olenvllle  High  School. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

Lincoln  High  School. 

South  High  School. 

University  School. 

West  Technical  Hi^  School. 
Cleveland  Heights— High  School. 
Qinton— High  School, 
ayde— High  School. 
Coalton— High  School. 
Cddwater— 

High  School. 

Washington  Township  High  School. 
College  Comer— High  School. 
CoUege  Bm—OMo  liilUary  InstituU. 
Columbiana— High  School. 
Columbus— 

Academy. 

afaiton  High  School. 

East  High  School. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

North  High  School. 

St.  Marys  of  the  Springs. 

School  for  Oirls. 

South  High  School. 

University  School, 

West  High  School. 
Columbus  Grove— High  School. 
Commercial  Point— Scioto  Township  High  School. 
Conneaut— Hic^  School. 
Continental— High  School. 
Convoy— High  School. 
Codville— High  School. 
Copley— High  Sdiool. 
Coming— High  School. 
Cortland— High  School. 
Coshocton— High  School. 
Covington— High  School. 
Crestline— High  School. 
Creston- High  School. 
Crooksville— High  School. 
Croton— Hartford  Township  High  School. 
Cumberland— High  School. 
Custar— 

High  School. 

Milton  Tovmship  High  School. 
Cuyahoga  Falls- 
High  School. 

Stow  Township  High  School. 
Cygnet— High  School. 
Dalton— High  School. 

Damascus— Goshen  Township  High  School. 
Danville— Buckeye  City  High  School. 
Dayton- 
Harrison  Township  High  School. 

Jefferson  Townsliip  High  School. 

Madison  Township  High  School. 

New  Lyme  InsUtttte. 

Parker  High  School. 

St.  Aloysius  Academy, 

St.  Mary's  InsUtuU, 
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,  ,    Feny— High  School. 

Perrysburg— High  School. 

Plckeringtan—Violet  Township  High  School. 

Piketon—High  School. 

Floneer—High  School. 

Plqua— High  School. 

Plain  City— High  School. 

Piattsburg— Harmony  Township  High  School. 

Pleasant  Hill— High  School. 

Pleasantville— High  School. 

Plymouth— High  School. 

Pomeroy— High  School. 

Port  ainton— High  School. 

Portsmouth— High  School. . 

Port  William— Liberty  Ttfwnship  Hi^  School. 

Prairie  Depot— High  School. 

Prospect— High  School. 

Quaker  City— High  School. 

Ravenna— High  School. 

Rawson- High  School. 

Reynoldsburg— High  School. 

Richwood— High  School. 

Rio  Qrande— Raccoon  Township  High  School. 

Ripley— High  School. 

Rising  Sun— High  School . 

Rookford— High  School. 

Rosedale— Pike  Township  High  School. 

Rosevllle- High  School. 

Rosewood— Adams  Township  High  School. 

Roundhead— High  School. 

Rudolph— High  School. 

Rushsylvania— High  School. 

Sabhia— High  School. 

St.  Clata^ville— High  School. 

St.  Henry— High  School. 

St.  Martin— rT'riu/ine  Aeademy, 

St.  Marys— High  School. 

St.  Paris— High  School. 

Salem— High  School. 

Salineville— High  School. 

Sandusky— High  School. 

Savannah— it  eadtmy. 

Sardinia— Higb  School. 

Scio— 

Academy  High  School, 
High  School. 

Sebring- High  School. 

Selma— High  School. 

SenecaviUe— High  School. 

Seville— High  School. 

Shadyside— High  School. 

Sharon  Center— Sharon  Township  High  School. 

Shawnee— High  School. 

Shelby— High  School. 

Sherwood- 
Delaware  Township  High  School. 
High  School. 

Shiloh- High  School. 

Shreve— High  School. 

Sidney— High  School. 

Smithfield— High  School. 

Somerset— High  School. 

Somerton— Somerset  Township  High  School. 

South  Charleston— High  School. 

South  Euclid— Euclid  Township  High  School. 

South  Salem— Buckskin  Township  High  School. 

South  Solon— Stokss  Township  High  School. 


Spenoerville— High  School. 
Springfield — 

Clifton  Township  High  School. 

High  School. 

St.  RapMaeVt  School. 
Steubenville— High  School. 
Strosburg— High  School. 
StrongTille— High  School. 
Stryker— High  School. 
Sueurcreek- High  School. 
Summit  Station— Lima  Township  High  School. 
Sunbury— High  School. 
Swanton— High  School. 
Sycamore— High  Sdiool. 
Sylvania— High  School. 
Tadnor— Butler  Township  High  School. 
Terre  Haute— Mad  River  Township  High  School. 
Thomville— High  School. 
Thurston— Walnut  Township  High  School. 
Tiffin— 

OoUcQe  of  the  Ureuline  Siatert. 

Heidelberg  Academy. 

High  School. 
Tippecanoe  City— Bethel  Township  High  School. 
Toledo- 
Scott  High  School. 

Smead  School.  * 

Waite  High  School. 
Toronto— High  School. 
Trenton- High  School. 
Troy— High  School. 
Twinsburg— High  Sdiod. 
Union  City— High  School. 
Upper  Sandusky— High  School. 
Urbana— 

Concord  Township  High  School. 

High  School. 

Salem  Township  High  School. 

Univeriity  School. 
Urichsville— High  School. 
Utica^High  School. 

Valley  City— Liverpool  Township  High  School. 
Van  Buren— High  School. 
Van  Wert— Convoy  Township  High  School. 
Vermilion— High  School. 
Versailles— High  School. 
Vincent— Barlow  Township  High  School. 
Wadsworth— High  School. 
Wakeman— High  School, 
^apakoneta— High  School. 
Wairen— High  School. 
Washtogton  C.  H.— High  School. 
Waterferd— High  School. 
WatervlUe— High  School. 
Wauseon— High  School. 
Waverly— High  School. 
Waynesfleld— High  School. 
Waynesville— High  School. 
Wellbigton— High  School. 
Wellston— High  School. 
WeUsville-High  School. 
Welshfleld— Troy  Township  High  School. 
West  Alexandria— High  School. 
West  Carrollton— High  School. 
Westerville— Waterville  Township  High  School. 
West  Jefferson— High  School. 
West  La&yette-High  School. 
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W«t  Liberty—High  School. 

West  HADsOeld— High  School. 

West  ICUton—Hlgh  School. 

West  Park--High  School. 

West  Richfield—feiohfleld  Township  High  School. 

West  Salenir-High  School. 

West  Union— High  School. 

West  Unity— High  School. 

Weston— High  School. 

Westville— Mad  River  Township  High  School. 

Wharton— High  School. 

Wheelersburg— High  School. 

WDkesyiUe— High  School. 

Williamsburg— High  School. 

Wniiamsfield— 

High  School. 

Wayne  Township  Hi^  School. 
WUliamsport— Deer  Creek  High  School. 
Wilknighby— Wayne  Township  High  School. 
Wilmington— 

High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant  Township  High  School. 


Winchestei^High  School. 
Whadham— High  School. 
Woodsfleld-^Higfa  School. 
Woodstock— High  School. 
WoodviUe— High  School. 
Wooster— 

Aeademff, 

High  School. 
Worthfaigton— High  School. 
Wyoming— High  School. 
Xenift— 

Beavercreek  Township  High  School. 

Caesaicreek  Township  High  School. 

Central  High  School. 

East  Main  Street  High  School. 

Ohio  Sailors  and  Soldiers  Home. 
Yellow  Springs— High  School. 
Youngstown— 

Coitsyille  Township  High  School. 

High  School. 
Zanesfield— Zanesfleld-Jefferson  High  School. 
Zanesvllle— High  School. 


OSXAHOMA. 

Schools  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  fully  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 

Janoaxy  1, 1916. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements u 

Prescribea  units: 

Enslish 3 

Mathematics 2 

History 1 

Science 1 

Foreign  language  (one) 2 

Electives 6 


Adik— High  School. 
Aftcm— Hi^  School. 
Altua— High  School. 
Arapaho— High  School. 
Ardmoro— High  School. 
Atoka— High  School. 
BartlesvlUe— High  School. 
Beggs— High  School. 
Blackwoll— High  School. 
Boswell—High  Schooj. 
Bn^cen  Arrow— High  School. 
Carney— High  School. 
Chandler— High  School. 
Cheootah— High  School. 
Cherokse— High  School. 
Chickasha — 

High  School. 

Oklahoma  CoUegefar  Women,  Academy. 
danmora— University  Preparatory  School. 
Oevalaiid- Hi{^  School. 
QintoQ— High  School. 
Coa]«at»— High  School. 
CoUlnsviUa-High  School. 
Copan— High  School. 
OordaQ— 

OardeU  Ckrittian  College,  Academy. 

High  School. 
Cashing- Hl^  School. 
Caster— High  School. 
Davia— High  School. 
Dewey— High  School. 
DnimwrlCfat-*-High  School. 


Darant— High  School. 

Eldorado— High  School. 

Elk  City— High  School. 

El  Reno— High  School. 

Enid- 
High  School. 
PhilUpo  UnivertUy  Bigk  Sekool. 

Eufaula— High  School. 

FairfiEuc— High  School. 

Fairview— High  School. 

Francis— Hi^  School. 

Geary- High  School. 

Orandfleld— High  School. 

Granite— High  School. 

Grove— High  School. 

Guthrie— 

High  School. 

Oklahoma  Methoditt  UnivertUy,  Academy. 

Guymon— High  School. 

Hennessey— High  School. 

Henryettfr— High  School. 

Hhiton— High  School. 

Hobart— High  School. 

HoldenvUle— High  School. 

HoUis— High  School. 

Hominy— High  School. 

Hugo— High  School. 

Keats— High  School. 

Kiefer— High  School. 

Kingfisher — 
High  School. 
KingfiMha  CoUege,  Academy. 
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Lftwton^High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Lindsay— High  School. 
HadUl— High  School. 
Mangnm— High  School. 
Haiietta^HIgfa  School. 
Marlow— High  School. 
Maud— High  School. 
McAlester— High  School. 
Medford— High  School. 
Hiami— High  School. 
Mountain  View— High  School. 
Moldrow— High  School. 
Muskogee— High  School. 
Newkirk— High  School. 
Noble-High  School. 
Norman— High  School. 
Nowata— High  School. 
Okemah— High  School. 
Oklahoma— High  School. 
Okmulgee— High  School. 
Oktaba— High  School. 
Pawnefr-Qigh  School.. 
Pauls  Valley— High  School. 
Perry— High  School. 
Fonca  City— High  School. 
Pond  Creek— High  School. 
Fryo^High  School. 
Puroell— Hif^  School. 
Ramona— High  School. 
Roff— Hi^  School. 
Ryan— High  School. 


Sallisaw^High  School. 

Sapulpa— High  School. 

Sayre-High  School. 

Seminole— High  School. 

Shawnee— High  School. 

Snyder— High  School. 

Stmwater— High  School. 

StOlwell— High  School. 

Btigler— High  School. 

Sulphur— High  Sdiool. 

Tecumseh- High  School. 

Temple— Hi^  School. 

Tezhoma— High  School. 

Thomaa— High  School. 

Tishomingo— High  School. 

Tonkawa— University  Prepatory  School. 

Tulsa- 
Henry  Kendall  College  Academy. 
High  School. 

Vinlta-High  School. 

Wagoner- High  School. 

Walter-Hi^  School. 

Wapanucka— High  School. 

Waurika— High  School. 

Waynoka— High  School. 

Weleetki^High  School. 

Wewoka— High  School. 

Wilburton— High  School. 

Woodward— High  School. 

Wynnewood— High  School. 

Yukon— High  School. 


OREGON. 

standardised  by  the  State  Board  of  Educaticn  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Oregon  for  the  year 

1915-16. 

Units. 

Admissian  requirements 15 

Preecribea  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 3 

History : 1 

Science 1 

One  foreign  language 3 

Electives...* 6 


Airlle— High  School. 
Albany— High  SchooL 
Alpine— High  School. 
Alsea— High  School. 
Amity- High  SchooL 
Arlington— High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Astoria— High  School. 
Athena— High  School. 
Baker— 

St.  FraiieU  Academy. 

High  School. 
Ballston— High  School. 
Bandon— High  School. 
Bay  City- High  School. 
Beaverton— High  School. 
Bend— High  School. 
Bonanza -High  School. 
Brownsville— High  School. 
Burns— Hamoy  County  High  SchooL 
Canby— High  School. 
Canyon  City— High  Sf^ool. 
CanyonvOle— Hi|^  SchooL 


Carlton— High  SchooL 

Central  Point— High  School. 

Clatskanie— High  SchooL 

CobUrg— High  School. 

Colton— High  School. 

Condon— OiUiam  County  High  SdiooL 

Coos  River— High  SchooL 

CoquQle— High  School. 

Corbett^High  SchooL 

CorvalUs-  High  SchooL 

Cottage  Grove— High  SchooL 

Cove— High  SchooL 

CT«swell-High  Sdiool. 

Crow— High  SchooL 

Culver— High  School. 

Dallas— Higji  School. 

Dayton— High  SchooL 

Dorona— High  SchooL 

DraM— High  School. 

Dufur- High  School. 

Dundee— High  SchooL 

Echo— High  SchooL 

Elgin— High  SchooL 
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Elminir-  High  School.  ' 

Eaterprisfr— Wallowa  County  High  School. 
Estacada— High  School. 
Eugene— nigh  School. 
Falls  City— High  School. 
Fbrence— High  School. 
Forest  Orove— High  School. 
Fossil— Wheeler  County  High  School. 
Freewater- High  School. 
Gleudale— High  School. 
Gold  Beach— High  School. 
Gold  Hill-High  School. 
Grants  rass— High  School. 
Gresham— High  School. 
Hainee— High  ScfaooL 
Halfway— High  School. 
Halsey— High  School. 
Harrisburg— High  School. 
Helix— High  School. 
Heppner— High  School. 
Hermiston— High  School. 
Hnisboro— High  School. 
Hood  River— High  School. 
Huntington— High  School. 
Imbler— High  School. 
Independence— High  School. 
Irving— High  School. 
Jefferson— High  School. 
John  Day— High  School. 
Joseph— High  School. 
Junction  City— High  School. 
Klamath  Falls— County  High  School. 
La  Grande— High  School. 
Lakeview— High  School. 
Leaburg— High  School. 
Lebanon— High  School 
Lorane— High  School. 
.ICadras— High  School. 
Kapleton— High  School, 
liarsbfield-  High  School. 
McCoy— Bethel  High  School. 
McUinnville-High  School. 
Medford- High  School. 
Merrill— High  School. 
Mill  City-High  School. 
Mflton— 

Columbia  Junior  CoUege. 

High  School. 
Mflwaolcee— High  School. 
MolallBr-Hlgh  School. 
MonmoQth- High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Monro — High  School. 
Mount  Angel— 

Aeademjf. 

CcUtge. 
Myrtle  Creek— High  School. 
MyrUe  Point— High  School. 
Nehalem— Union  High  School. 
Newberg— High  School. 

Pacific  Academy. 
Newport— High  School. 
North  Bend— High  School. 
Nyssa— High  School. 
Oakland— High  School. 


Ontark)— High  School. 
Oregon  City— High  School. 
Orenoo— High  School. 
Pendleton— 

8t,  Josejjk'a  Academy. 

High  School. 
Phitomath— High  School. 
Phoenix— High  School. 
Pleasant  Hill— Unbn  High  School  No.  1. 
Portland- 

Academy. 

CdwaiMa  Unlvenity. 

Franklin  High  School. 

HiU  MUUary  Academy. 

James  John  Hi|(h  School. 

Jefferson  High  School. 

Lhiooln  High  School. 

St.  Eden's  BaU. 

St.  Joseph's  Schoci. 

81.  Mary's  Academy. 

Washizigton  High  School. 

Y.  M.  C.A.  Preparatory  Sckod. 
Prairie  City— High  School. 
Prhieville-Crook  County  High  School. 
Rainier— High  School. 
Redmond— High  School. 
Richland— High  School. 
Riddle-High  School. 
Rogue  River— High  School. 
Roseburg— High  School. 
Sahit  Helens— High  School. 
Salem— High  School. 
Sandy— High  Schoor. 
Scappoose— High  School. 
Scb^— High  School. 
Scotts  Mills— High  School. 
Seaside— High  School. 
Shedd— High  School. 
Sheridan— High  School. 
Silver  Lake— High  School. 
Silverton— High  School. 
South  Brownsville— High  School. 
Sprhigffeld— High  School. 
Stanffeld— High  School. 
Stayton— HijOi  School. 
Sumpter— High  School. 
SutherUn— High  School. 
Tangent— High  School. 
The  Dalles— High  School. 
Thurston— High  School. 
Tillamook— High  School. 
Toledo— High  School. 
Tualatin— High  School. 
Turner— High  School. 
Union— High  School. 
Vale-High  School. 
Walker— High  School. 
Wallowa— High  School. 
WaltervOle— Union  High  School. 
Wasco— High  School. 
Weston— High  School. 
Willamina— High  School. 
Woodbum— High  SchooL 
YamhiU— High  Sciiool. 
Yonoalla— High  School. 
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PBNNSYLVANU. 

First-grade  seoandary  schools  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instraction  of  PeDnsylvanla,  for 
the  year  ended  July,  1915. 

Requirements  fix  approval:  Four  yean  of  nine  months  each;  at  least  three  teadiers;  recitetlon  period 
40  minutes  In  Imgth;  double  period  In  laboratory  work;  a  minimum  of  twenty  404ninute  recitations  of 
prepared  work;  adequate  equipment  for  teaching  science  studies;  a  reforenoe  litntuy  covering  all  the  sub- 
jects offered. 

English  required  in  each  year;  at  least  one  unit  of  science;  two  units  of  mathematics;  one  unit  of  history; 
two  units  of  foreign  language. 


AbtaigtoQ— High  School  (Township). 

Albion— High  School. 

AUentown—Hlgh  School. 

Altoona— High  School. 

Alverton— East  Huntingdon  High  School  (Town- 
ship). 

Ambridge— High  School. 

Annville— High  School  (Township). 

Ardmore— Lower  Merlon  Township  High  School. 

Ashland—Hlgh  School. 

Ashley— High  School. 

Asplnwall— High  School. 

Athens— High  School. 

Avalon— High  School. 

Bangor—High  School. 

Beaver— High  School. 

Beaver  Fall»— High  School. 

Beocaria— High  School  (Township). 

Bedford— High  School. 

Bellevue— High  School. 

Belleibnte— High  School. 

Ben  ATon— High  School. 

Benton— High  School. 

Berwick- 
High  School. 
West  Berwick  High  School. 

Berwyn— Easttowx^Tredyflrln    Township    High 
SchoQl. 

Bethlehem- 
High  School. 

Moravian  Parochial  School. 
Preparatory  School. 

Birdsboro— High  School. 

Blairsville— High  School. 

Bloomsburg— High  School. 

Blossburg- High  School. 

Boy ertown— High  School. 

Braddock— High  School. 

Bradford— High  School. 

Bristol— High  School. 

Brockwayrille— High  School. 

Brookville— High  School. 

Burgettstown— High  School. 

Butlei^High  School. 

Cambridge  Springs— High  School. 

Canonsburg— High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Carbondale— High  School. 

Carlisle— High  School. 

Catasauqua— High  School. 

Catawissa^High  School. 

CentervOle— High  School. 

Chambersburg— High  School. 

Charleroi— High  School. 

Chester— High  School. 

Clairton— High  School. 

Clarion— High  School. 


Clearfield— Hi^  School. 

Coatesvllle— Hi^  School. 

CochrantoD— High  School. 

CoHogevOle— Hi^  School. 

Columbia— High  School. 

Conemaugh— East  Conemaugh  High  School. 

ConneautYille— Hi^  School. 

Coraqpolis— High  School. 

Connellsville— High  School. 

Corry— High  School. 

Coudersport— High  School. 

Crafton— High  School. 

CurwensvUle— High  School. 

DaUastown— High  School. 

Damascus— High  Sohool. 

Danville— High  School. 

Darby— High  School. 

Deny— High  School. 

Donora— High  School. 

Downingtown— High  School. 

Doylestown— Hi^  School. 

Duboia— High  School. 

Dunba^-High  School. 

Dunmore— Hi^  School. 

Dnryea— Hie^  School. 

Easton— High  School. 

East  Stroudsburg— High  School. 

Elkland— High  School. 

Elkins  Park— Cheltenham  High  Sohool. 

EUwood  City- High  Sdiool. 

Emlenton— High  School. 

Emporium— High  School. 

Ephrata— High  Sdiool. 

Erie— High  School. 

Evansburg— High  School. 

Everett— Hi£^  School. 

Farrell— High  School. 

Ford  City— High  School. 

FrankUn— High  School. 

Freedom— High  School 

Freeland— High  School 

Freeport— High  School. 

Galeton— High  School. 

George  School— <7eor^  School. 

Gettysburg— High  School. 

Qirard— High  School 

Glassport— High  School 

Qreensburg— High  School 

Greenville— High  School 

Grove  City— High  School 

Halifax— High  School. 

Hamburg— High  School. 

Hanover— High  School 

Harrisburg— il  cademy. 

High  School. 

Technical  High  School 
Hatboro— High  School. 
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Hawley— High  School. 
Hasleton— 

Hasel  Township  High  School. 

Hanover  Township  High  School 
HoIlidaysbUTg— High  School. 
Homestfiad— High  School. 
Honesdale— High  School. 
Hammalstown— High  School. 
Huntingdon— High  School. 

JunkUa  ColUge  (PTepantory  DepartmerU). 
Irwin— High  School. 
Jamestown— High  SchooL 
Jeannette— High  School. 
Jenkintown— High  School. 
Jersey  Shore— High  School. 
Jobnsonburg— High  School. 
Johnstown— High  School. 
Juniatct— High  School. 
Kane— High  School. 
Kennefct  Square— High  School. 
Kingsley— High  School  (Township).      ^ 
Kingston— High  School. 

Dorranoeton  High  School. 

Forty  Fort  High  School. 

WyamiTig  Seminary. 
Kittanning— High  School. 
KnoxvlUe-High  School. 
Laceyville— High  School 
Lancaster- 
Boys'  High  School. 

Framiklin  and  Marshall  Academy. 

Girls' High  School 
Lansdale— High  School. 
Lansdowne— High  School. 
Lansford— Hi^  School. 
Larksvill^— High  School. 
Latrobe— High  SchooL 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Leechburg— High  School. 
Lemont  Fumaoe— North  Union  Township  High 

School. 
Lewlsborg— 

Buekndl  Academy, 

High  School. 
Lewistown- High  School. 
Litit£— High  School 

Llanerch— Haverford  Township  High  School. 
Lock  Haven— High  School. 
Lykena— High  SchooL 
KcDonald— High  School. 
MoKeesport— High  School. 
Mahanoy  City— High  School. 
Ifanheim- High  School. 
Kansfield— High  Schgol. 
Marienville— Jenks  Township  High  School, 
liars— High  School. 
ICauch  Chunk— High  School. 
Meadville— High  School, 
lleohaalcsburg— High  School, 
lledia— High  School. 
Mercer— High  School, 
lieshoppen— High  School. 
Meyersdale— High  School. 
Middletown— High  SchooL 
MiUord— High  School. 
MiUersbuig— High  SchooL 


Milton— High  School. 

Minersville— High  SchooL 

Monaci^— High  School. 

Mount  Carmel— High  SchooL 

Mount  Jewett— High  SchooL 

Mount  Olivte— Knozville  High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 

Mount  Union— High  SchooL 

Monessen:— High  School. 

Monongahelar-High  SchooL 

Montrose— High  School. 

Muncy— High  School. 

Munhall— High  School. 

Myerstown— High  School. 

Nanticoke— High  SchooL 

Narberth— High  SchooL 

Nazarethr-High  SchooL 

Nesquehoning— Mauch   Chunk    Township    High 

SchooL 
New  Bethlehem— High  School. 
New  Brighton— High  SchooL 
New  Castle— High  SchooL 
New  Kensington— High  SchooL 
Newport— High  School. 
Norristown— High  SchooL 
Northampton— High  SchooL 
North  East— High  SchooL 
North  Oirard— Oirard  Township  High  SchooL 
Northumberland— High  SchooL 
Oakmont— High  SchooL 
Oil  City— Hlg&  SchooL 
Oz  ford-r-High  School. 
Palmyra— High  SchooL  . 
Parkesburg— High  SchooL 
Parnassus— High  SchooL 
Parsons— High  SchooL 
Patton— High  SchooL 
Pen  Argyl— High  School. 
Pennsburg— Pcrfciom«n  Semtnary. 
Philadelphii^— 

Central  High  SchooL 

De  Lancey  SchooL 

Epi8C(ypal  Academy. 

Friends'  Central  School. 

Friends'  Seled  School. 

Oirls'  High  SdiooL 

Northeast  Manual  High  School. 

Roman  CaihoiUe  High  School  for  Boys. 

St  Joseph's  College  High  School 

Southern  Manual  High  SchooL 

TempU  University  Preparatory  School. 

West  Philadelphia  (Boys')  High  SchooL 

WHUam  Penn  Charter  School. 

William  Penn  High  SchooL 
Phfllipsburg— High  SchooL 
Phoenixvllle— High  School. 

Pittsburgh— 
Academy. 

Allegheny  High  SchooL 
A  Uegheny  Preparatory  School. 
Duquesne  University  iPreparatory  Department), 
East  Liberty  A  cademy. 
Fifth  Avenue  High  SdiooL 
Peabody  High  SchooL 
Pittsburgh  Central  High  SchooL 
Shady  Side  Academy. 
South  High  SchooL 
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Plttston— 

High  School. 

West  Plttston  High  School 
Fleasantvllle  —  High  BchooL 
Plymouth— High  School. 
Port  Allegany— High  School. 
Pottstown— High  School. 
PottsTllle— High  School. 
Punxsutawney— High  School 
Reading- 
Boys'  High  School 

Girls' High  School 

SchuylkiU  Seminary, 
Red  Lion— High  School 
Reedsvlllo— Brown  Township  High  School 
Renovo— High  School 
ReynoldsviUe— Hi^  School 
Ridgway— High  School 
Ridley  Park- High  School 
Rochester— High  School 
Royersford- Hi^  School 
St.  Marys— High  School 
Sayre— High  Sdiool 
Scottdale— 

High  Sdiool 

Moont  Pleasant  Township  High  School 
Bcranton— 

High  School 

Mount  SU  2iiarp'»  Seminarf. 

8t,  Tkomas  CoUeffe. 

Technical  High  School 
Sewlckley— High  School 
Sharon— High  School 
Sharpsburg— High  SchoofCJoint). 
ShefQeld— High  School 
Shenandoah— High  School 
Shamokin— High  School 
Sharpsvllle— High  School 
Shinglehouse— High  School 
Shippensburg— Hi|^  School 
Slatington— High  School 
Smethport— Hi^  School 
South  Bethlehem— High  School 
South  Brownsville— High  School 
Somerset— High  School 
Spring  City— High  School 
State  College— High  School 
Steelton— High  School 
Stroudsburg— High  School 
Sunbury— High  School 
Susquehanna— High  School 


Swarthmora— 
High  School 
Prtpontotf  Sdiool, 


Edgewood  Park  High  SdiooL 
High  School 

Tamaqua— High  School 

Tarentum— High  School 

Tldiottte— High  School 

TltusvlUa-Hlgh  School 

Towanda— High  School 

Troy— High  School 

Tunkhannock— High  Sdiool 

Turtle  Creek-Higfa  School ' 

Tyrona— High  School 

Union  City— Hl^  School 

Unlontown— High  School 

Upper  Darby^High  School  (Towndilp). 

Vandergrlft-Hlgh  School 

Wanamla— Newport  Towndilp  High  School 

Wairen— High  Sdiool 

Washington- 
East  Washfngton  High  School 
High  School 

Watff ford— High  Sdiool  (Joint). 

Wayne— Radnor  High  School  (Towndi^). 

Waynesboro— High  School 

Waynesburg— High  School 

WeUsboro-High  School 

West  Chflrter— High  School 

Westflekl— Hlitb  Sdiool 

West  Newton— High  Sdiool 

West  Philadelphia-High  School 

Westtown— Boor^AfV  Sdtool. 

Wiconlsoo— High  Sdiool  (Township). 

Wilke»-BaR»- 
Hlgh  School 
8L  MarftHifh  Sdiool, 

WOkinsburg— Hi^  Sdiool 

Williamsport- 
Hlgh  School 

South  WflUamsport  High  School 
Wmioimtport  Pickiiuon  Seminary. 

WilUamstown— High  School. 

Wtaidber— High  School 

Woodlawn— High  School 

Yeagertown— Derry  Township  High  School 

York— Hi^  Sdiool 

YoungsvlUe— High  Sdiool 

Zellenople— High  School 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Approved  by  the  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  Education,  Deoonber,  1915. 

In  order  to  be  approved,  high  schools  must  run  at  least  38  weeks  in  each  year;  must  fmploy  three  or  mon 
teachers  (one  teacher  for  every  30  pupils  enrolled),  who  shall  be  required  to  instruct  not  mere  than  5  boon 
in  each  school  day;  every  teacher  employed  must  hold  certificate  of  qualificatiaDB  granted  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  there  must  be  maintained  one  or  more  courses  of  four  y«aia 
(following  an  elementary  course  of  eight  years)  off erbig  a  minimnm  of  15  units  o^  study;  adequate  library 
and  laboratory  facilities  must  be  maintained. 


Barrington  Center— Barrington  High  School. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Central  Fall»— High  School. 
East  Providence— High  School. 


Newport— Rogers  High  School. 
Pascoag- Burrillville  High  School. 
Pawtucket— High  School. 
Peace  Dale-South  Kingstown  High  School. 
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ClBssical  High  School. 
Cranstoa  High  School. 
English  High  School. 
Hope  Street  High  School. 
Technical  High  School. 


River  Points-West  Warwick  High  School. 

Valley  Fal]»— Cmnberland  High  School. 

WarroQ— High  School. 

Westerly— High  School. 

Wickford— North  Kingstown  High  School. 

WooDSocket— High  School. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Public  high  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  January,  1916. 

Admission  to  regular  freshman  standing  at  the  university  is  on  12  high-school  units,  and  the  university 
maintains  a  list  of  "approved  "  schoob  giving  acceptably  that  amount  of  work.  The  "accredited  "  schools 
listed  below,  however,  are  schools  giving  aooeptably  14  units,  and  their  graduates  are  admitted  to  advanced 
itnirllng  at  the  university. 

Honea  Path— High  School. 
Johnston— High 'School. 
Lotta— High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
M ullins— High  School. 
Nhiety  Six— High  School. 
North  Augusta— High  School. 
Rome— High  School. 
St.  Matthews-High  School. 
SummerviUe— High  School. 
Sumter— High  School. 
Union— High  School. 
Winnsboro— High  School. 
Woodruff- High  School. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


School. 

Bamberg— High  Sohool. 

Batesburg-rHigh  Sohool. 

Bennettsville— High  School. 

Blacksburg— High  School. 

Charleston- 
High  School. 
Memmtnger  High  School. 

Clio— High  School. 

Darlington— High  School. 

Denmark— High  School. 

DUlon^High  School. 

Edgefield— High  Sohool. 

norenoe— High  School. 

Qreenwood— High  Sohool. 


Accredited  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  for  the  year 

1915-16. 

Units. 

Unlvenity  admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

Enclish 3 

Mathematics 2 

Eleotives 10 


Aberdeen- 
High  School. 
Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

\OBdemy—  Ward  Academy. 

Alezandria— High  School. 

Armour— High  School. 

Bella  Fonrohe— High  School. 

Bcfesford— High  School. 

Big  Stone  City— High  School. 

Brid0Bwster— Highilchool. 

Bnokinga— 
High  School. 

Sooth  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Heohanlc  Arts  (Preparatory  Department). 

Bryant— High  School. 

Oanton— 

ilv^uAma  OoOege, 
HJ^  School.  » 

OsnterviOe— High  School. 


ColwnibuM  OoikQt. 

H%h  School. 
Ctark— High  Sohool. 
Deadwood— High  School. 
Den  Rapids— High  School. 
Ddmaa^—EvangeUeal  Luthenn  Ztont  School, 
De  Smet— High  School. . 
Ooiand— High  SohooL 


Egan— High  School. 

Elk  Point-High  School. 

Elkton— High  School. 

Kmskdr^Luihemn  ColUge, 

Fort  Pierre-High  School. 

Freeman—  ColUge, 

Oedde»— High  School. 

Qroton- High  School. 

Hot  Springs— High  SchooL 

Hurley— High  School. 

Huron— 
OdOege. 
High  Sohool. 

Ipswich— High  School. 

Khnball— High  School. 

Lake  Preston— High  School. 

Langlbrd— High  School. 

Lemmon— High  School. 

Lennox— High  School. 

Madison- 
High  Sohool. 
State  Normal*  School. 

Mellette— High  School. 

Mllbank— High  School. 

Miller— High  School. 

Mitchdl— 

Ddkota  WuHeffan  Untvertitg. 
High  School. 
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Mobrldg»— High  School. 
F^kar— High  School. 
Fhjllp-Hlgh  School 
Pierre— High  School. 
Plankiiiton— High  SchooL 
Plstte—High  School. 
KapldClty— 

High  School. 

State  School  of  Minei. 
Kedfidd— 

OoUege. 

High  School. 
8alem--High  School. 
Sioux  Fiall»— 

AU  Sainu  School. 

OoUege, 


Sioox  FaUs—Continfied. 

High  School. 

Luikeran  Normal  School. 
Sissetoii— High  SchooL 
Spencer— High  Sohopl. 
Speexllsh— Normal  School. 
Springfield— 8tate  Nonnal  School. 
Storgis— High  School 
Vermilion— High  School. 
Wagner— High  School 
Watertown— High  School. 
WcBBington  Springs— 5«mliianp. 
Woonaocket— High  School. 
Yankton— 

OoUege. 

High  School 


TENNESSEE. 


SdioolB  "fully  accredited  "  by  the  University  of  Tennessee,  April,  1916. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 14 

Prescribed  units: 

English 8 

Mathematics ?i 

Foreign  language 4 

EtectivM 4i 


Ashland  City— Cheatham  County  High  School. 

Athens— Molfinn  County  High  School. 

Bell  Buckle-  WOb  School. 

Benton- High  School. 

Bolivar— High  School. 

Bristol— High  School. 

Brownsville— Haywood  County  High  School. 

Brunswick— JBottofi  CMeift. 

Bytngton— Kams  High  School 

Carthage— High  School.         , 

Cedar  Hill— High  School. 

Chattanooga— 

Central  High  School. 

City  High  School. 

OirW  Preparatorjf  School. 

The  mCaUU School. 

Univerfitjf  School. 
Chucky— Hi^  School. 

ClarksvUle— Montgomery  County  High  School. 
Cliftcn- i^ranfc  Hughts  College. 
Clinton— Andereon  County  High  School 
Columbia— 

tfutihUe. 

Maury  County  High  School. 

JdllUarjf  Academy. 
Conoord- Farragut  High  School 
Cookeville— Putnam  County  High  School 
Comersvllle— High  School 
Covington— Byars-Hall  High  School. 
Crossville— Cumberland  County  High  School. 
Dayton- Rhea  County  High  School 
Decherd— High  School. 
Dickson— High  School. 
Ducktown— High  School 
Dytt—Wett  Tenneteee  OoUege. 
Dyersburg— High  School. 
Etowah— McMinn  County  High  School 
Fayetteville— 

Lincohi  County  High  School 

Morgan  School. 


Fountain  City— Knox  County  High  School 

Franklin- 
High  School 
Peoplee*  School. 

QaUaUn— HiBwkifu  School. 

OordGosville— High  School 

Greenfield—  TroMng  School. 

Harrogate— Lincoln  Memorial  Academy. 

Henderson- High  School 

Hixson— Hamilton  County  High  School. 

Humboldt— High  School. 

Huntingdon— Industrial  and  Training  School. 

Jackson— City  High  School. 

Jasper— Marion  County  High  School 

Jellico— Campbell  County  High  School 

Johnson  City— High  School 

Kimberlin  Heights— JoAnaon  Academy. 

Knoxville-City  High  School. 

Lawreiiceburg— Lawrence  County  High  School 

Lebanon—  Oaetle  Heights  School. 

Lenoir  City— High  School. 

Lewisburg— Price-  Webb  School. 

Lexington— High  School. 

Livingston— Ooerfon  Academy. 

Lynnvllle— £o6ert  B.  Jonet  School. 

McKenzie— ifc  Tyetre  School. 

McMinnvlll»-City  High  School. 

Madisonvllle— High  School 

Manchestei^— Coffee  County  High  School 

Martin— 

Hall- Moody  School. 
McFerrin  Training  School. 

Memphis- 
Central  High  School 
St.  Mary'e  School. 
Univeniiy  Sehobl. 

Mflan— High  School. 

Monteagle— Fairmont  School. 

Morristown— City  High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant^High  School 

Morireeeboro— High  School. 
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NashvlUe- 

BUfUSehooL 

Bowen  Sekool. 

Dwiean  PreparatoTf  Sduol, 

Hume-Fogg  High  School. 

MonigomenhBeU  Aeademp. 

Uwivenitff  Sekool. 

Ward^Bdmont  SenUruuf, 
OUon— High  School. 
Paris— E.  W.  Qrove  High  School. 
Ftek  City— High  School. 
Pleasant  nm— Academy, 
PuluU— 

High  School. 

Martin  College. 

JfOMey  School. 
Ridgely— High  School. 
Bipley— High  School. 
Rutherford— High  School. 
Sale  <^eek— High  School. 
Savannah— /9W<iAU«. 
Sewanee— JIUiftirf  Academy, 


Shelbyrille— Bmfidon  TrainiHg  SckooL 

Soddy— Hamilton  County  Hi^  School. 

SomerTllle— High  School. 

South  Knozville— Young  High  School. 

Sparta— High  School. 

Spencer— JBtfrritt  CoUege, 

Springfield — 

High  School. 

Peopletand  Tucker  School. 
Spring  BUI— Branham  and  Hughet  School. 
Sulphur  Springs-Jonerfboro— High  Sohocl. 
Sweetwater-  Tenneteee  Military  InetUute. 
Tunahamar—Fitigerald  and  jClarke  School, 
Tynei^-Hamilton  County  High  School. 
Union  City— City  High  School. 
Tiptonvlll»— Lake  County  High  School. 
Troy— High  School. 
Wartraoe— High  School. 

Washington  College— TTMJUn^ftm  OaiOeyef  Prepar- 
atory Departmem. 
White  Haven— High  School. 
Winchester— High  School. 


TEXAS. 

Schools  of  "Qronp  I"  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Texas,  June  15, 1916. 

Units. 

Admission  require  ments # 14 

Preeoribed  units: 

English 3- 

ICathematios t 2i 

BUstory 3 

Eleotlves ' 


Abilene— High  School.  ^ 
Alice— High  School. 
Alvin— High  School. 
Amarillo— High  School. 
Austin — 

High  School. 

Kenilworih  EaU, 

St.  Mary'8  Academy. 

WhUit  School. 
BaOlnger- High  School. 
Bastrop— High  School. 
Bay  City— High  School. 
Beaumont— High  School. 
Beerille— High  School. 
BeUvlUe-High  School. 
Belton— High  School. 
Big  Spring— High  School. 
Bonham— High  School. 
Bowie— High  School. 
Brady— High  School. 
Brenham — 

Blirm  Memorial  CoUege. 

High  School. 
Brownsville— High  School. 
Brownwood— High  School. 
Bryan— 

AUen  Academy. 

High  School. 
Caldwell— High  School. 
Calvert— High  School. 
Cameron— High  School. 
Canyon— Hi^  School. 
Center— High  School. 
Child w    TTIgh  School. 


Cisco— 

BrUton*t  Training  School. 

High  School. 
Clarlcsville— High  School. 
Cleburne— High  School. 
Coleman— High  School. 
Comanche— High  School. 
Corpus  Christl— High  School. 
Corsicanfr— High  School. 
Crockett— High  School. 
Cuero— John  C.  Franeh  High  BdiooL 
Dallas— 

The  Hardin  School/or  Boye. 

High  School. 

Oak  Cliff  High  School. 

The  Territt  School. 
Del  Rio— High  School. 
Denison— High  School. 
Denton— High  School. 
Dublhi— High  School. 
El  Paso— High  School. 
Enni»— High  School. 
Farmersvllle— High  School. 
Floresville— High  School. 
Forney— High  School. 
Fort  Worth- 
High  School. 

North  Fort  Worth  High  School. 
Gainesville— High  School. 
Galveston— Ball  High  School. 
Garland— High  School. 
Gatesvllle— High  School. 
Georgetown— High  School. 
Gonsftles   High  School. 
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Graham— H^  School. 
Qrandvlew— High  School. 
Qreenrllle— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Haskell— High  School. 
HendBTson— High  School. 
Henrietta— High  School. 
Hereford— High  School. 
Hloo-Higfa  School. 
Hilblwro— High  School. 
Honey  Orove— High  School. 
Houston^ 

High  School. 

Houston  Heights  High  8<diool. 
Hubbard— High  School. 
Huntsville— High  School. 
Itasca— High  School. 
Kaufman— High  School. 
Lagrange— High  School. 
Lampasas— High  School. 
Laredo— High  School. 
Llano— High  School. 
Lockhart— High  School. 
Longview— High  School. 
Lubbock— High  School. 
Lufkin— High  School. 
Mansfield— High  School. 
Marlin-High  School. 
MarshaU— High  School. 
l£art-Hlgh  School. 
McGregor— High  School. 
McKinney— High  School. 
Meridian— CbU«|^. 
Mexia— High  School. 
Midland-High  School. 
Mfaieral  Wells— High  School. 
Mineola— High  School. 
Nacogdoches— High  School. 
Navasota— High  School. 
Nooona— High  School. 
Onmge— High  School. 
Ozona— High  School. 


Palestine— High  Bdiool. 
Paris— High  School. 
Pittsbarg— High  School. 
Plainview— High  School. 
Port  Arthur— Hi^  School. 
Quanah— High  School. 
Richmond— High  School. 
Rockdale— High  School. 
San  Angek>— High  Sqhool. 
San  Antonio— 

Aeademff  of  Our  Lodf  of  ike  Lake. 

High  School. 

MankaU  Training  Sehooi. 

8im  AfUonio  Aeaiemjf. 

Wai  Taat  MiUtvt  Academy, 
San  Augustine— High  School. 
San  Benito— High  School. 
SanMarooe— 

BopMidoodemy. 

Cbroiial /lufictrte. 

High  School. 
Seguln— High  School. 
Sbermaft— High  SchooL 
Smithville-High  School. 
Stamford— High  School. 
Stepbenville— High  School. 
Sulphur  Springs— High  School. 
Sweetwater— High  School. 
Taylor— High  School. 
Temple— High  School. 
Terrell— High  Sciiool. 
Texwkunft   High  School. 
Timpson— Hi^  School. 
Tyler— High  School. 
Uvalde— High  Sdiool. 
Victoria— High  School. 
Waco— High  School. 
Waxahaohie— High  School. 
Weatherford— High  School. 
Wichita  Fallfr-High  School. 
Winnsboro— High  School. 
Yoakum— High  School. 


PubUc  high  schools,  in  addition  to  those  of « Group  I"  aiflliated  with  the  University  of  Texas,  listed  as 

<<Clas8 1 "  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  April,  1016. 

Schools  of  Class  I  must  have  not  fewer  than  three  teachers;  a  school  term  of  at  least  eight  scholastic 
months;  a  course  of  study  in  which  17|  units  are  required  for  graduation  (a  unit  being  defined  as  five 
recitations  per  week  in  a  subject,  each  recitation  being  85  to  40  minutes  in  length,  and  the  subject  being 
pursued  for  at  least  36  weeks);  laboratory  apparatus  sufficient  to  offer  at  least  2^  units  in  high-sdiod 
sciences. 


Alpine— High  School. 

Alto— High  School. 

Alvarado— High  School. 

Anson— High  School. 

Archer  City— High  School. 

Arlington— High  School. 

Athens— High  School. 

Baird— High  School. 

Beaumont— South  Park  High  School. 

Bollevue— High  School. 

Bishop— High  School. 

Blanco— High  School. 

Blooming  Grove— High  School. 

Bracketville— High  School. 

Breokenridge— High  School. 


Bridgeport— Hi|;h  School. 
Buda— High  School. 
Buna— High  School. 
Burkbumett— High  School. 
Canadian- High  School. 
Carthage— High  School. 
Carriso  Springs— High  School. 
Celeste— High  School. 
Celinft— High  School. 
Contei^High  School. 
Childress— High  School. 
Chillioothe— High  School. 
Clarendon— High  School. 
Colorado— High  School. 
Celumbua— High  School. 
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Commerce— High  School. 
Conroe— High  School. 
Coolidge— High  School. 
Cooper— High  School. 
Corsicana— 

/.  0.  O.  J^.  Home  School. 

State  Orphans'  Home  School. 
CotuUa— High  School. 
Dalhart— High  School. 
Dallas— West  Dallas  High  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
De  Leon— High  School. 
Devine— High  School. 
Donna— Hi^  School. 
Eagle  LAke— High  School. 
Eagle  Pass— High  School. 
Easthmd— High  School. 
Edgewood— High  School. 
Edna— High  School. 
ElCampo— High  School. 
Electra— High  School. 
Fallurrias— High  School. 
Ferris— High  School. 
Flatonia— High  School. 
Floydada— High  School. 
Fort  Worth— Diamond  Hill  High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Fredericksbm-g— High  School. 
Frost— High  School. 
Garrison- High  School. 
Giddings— High  School. 
GUmei^-High  School. 
Goldthwaite— High  School. 
Goliad— High  School. 
Gorman— High  School. 
Granbury— High  School. 
Grand  Prairie— High  School. 
Grand  Saline— High  School. 
Grapevine— &igh  School. 
Groesbeck— High  School. 
Groveton— High  School. 
HaUettsvUle— High  School. 
Hamlin— High  School. 
Handley— High  School. 
Harlingen— High  8ch<9ol. 
Harrisborg- High  School. 
Heame— High  School. 
Hempstead— High  School. 
Henrietta— High  School. 
Hillebrandt— High  School. 
Hondo— High  School. 
Iowa  Park— High  School. 
Italy— High  School. 
Jacksboro— High  School. 
Jacksonville— High  School. 
Jasper— High  School. 
Jefferson- High  School. 
Jourdanton— High  School. 
Karnes  City— High  School. 
•  Kennedy— High  School. 
Kerens— High  School. 
Kerrvllle— High  Sdiool. 
Killeen— High  School. 
Kingsvill»— High  School. 
Kirbyvflle-High  School. 

45730°--16 6 


Kyle— Hig^  School. 

Ladonia— High  SchooL 

Lancaster— High  School. 

Leonard— High  School. 

Lewisvllle— High  SchooL 

Lindale— High  School. . 

Livingston— High  School. 

Lockney— High  School. 

Lone  Oak— High  School. 

Lcrena— High  SchooL 

Luling— High  SchooL 

M cAllen— High  SchooL 

Madisonville— High  SchooL 

Marble  Falls— High  SchooL 

ICarf^— High  School. 

Mason- High  SchooL 

Matador— High  SchooL 

Memphis— High  SchooL 

Mercedes— Higji  SchooL 

Merkel— High  SchooL 

Mertson- High  School. 

Miami— High  School. 

Midlothian— High  SchooL  ^ 

Mflford- High  School. 

Mission- High  SchooL 

Mount  Cahn— High  SchooL 

Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 

New  Bramilels— High  SchooL 

Newton- High  SchooL 

Padocah— High  SchooL 

Palados— High  School. 

Pearsall- High  SchooL 

Pecos— High  School. 

Petrolia— High  School.. 

Pflot  Pofai^-High  School. 

Piano— Higji  SchooL 

Pleasanton- High  School. 

Polytechnic— Polytechnic  Heights  High  SchooL 

Port  Lavaca— High  SchooL 

Post  City— High  SchooL 

Keagan— High  School. 

Rising  Star— High  SchooL 

Riverside— High  Scho<d. 

Rockport— High  SchooL 

Rockwall— High  SchooL 

Rosebud— High  SchooL 

Rosenberg— High  SchooL 

Retan— High  School. 

Runge— High  SchooL 

Rusk— High  School. 

Sabinal— High  SchooL 

Sanderson— High  School. 

Sanger— High  School. 

San  Saba— High  SchooL 

Santa  Anna— High  SchooL 

Scranton— High  School. 

Seymour— High  SchooL 

Silvertan— High  SchooL 

Sinton- High  School. 

Snyder— High  SchooL 

Somerville— High  School. 

Sonora— High  SchooL 

Sour  Lake— High  SchooL 

Spur^High  SchooL 

Sterling  City— High  SchooL 
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Stnwn— High  School. 
Tahoka— High  SchooL 
Teague— High  School. 
TeasM  City— High  School. 
Three  IUver»— High  School. 
Throckmorton— High  School. 
Trinity— High  School. 
Troap— High  School. 
Tulifr-High  School. 
Valley  Mills— High  School. 
Van  Alystina— High  School. 
Venus— High  School. 


Venion— High  SchooL 
West— High  SchooL 
Whartoo—Hi|^  SchooL 
Whitasboro— High  SchooL 
Whitnay— High  School. 
Willis— High  SchooL 
Wills  Point— Hi|^  School. 
Winten— High  SchooL 
W<dfe  City— High  SchooL 
Wortham— Hi^  SchooL 
Wylla-High  SchooL 
Yancy— Hi^  SchooL 


UTAH. 


Public  high  schools  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  accredited  by  the  UniTefsity  of  Utah, 

December,  1915. 

Units. 

UnlTersity  admission  requirementi 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Kathematics 2 

History 1 

Eleotlves 9 


American  Fork— High  School. 

Bri^iani— Boxelder  County  High  School. 

Coalville— High  School. 

Eureka— High  School. 

FlUmore— Killard  County  High  School. 

Orantsville— High  School. 

Heber— Wasatch  County  High  School. 

Kaysvill^-Davis  County  High  School. 

Lehi— High  School. 

Kanti— High  School. 

Morgan— High  School. 

Moroni— High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant— High  School. 

Nephl— High  School. 

Ogden— High  School. 

Panguitch— Garfield  County  High  School. 


Park  City— High  Sdiool. 

Payson— High  School. 

Pleasant  Grove— High  School. 

Price— Carbon  County  High  School. 

Richfield— High  School. 

Richmond— Cache  County  High  School. 

Roosevelt— Duchesne  County  High  School. 

Salt  Lake  City— 

(East  Side)  High  School. 

Granite  High  School. 

(West  Side)  High  School. 
Sandy— Jordan  High  School. 
Spanish  Fork— High  School. 
Springvllle— High  SchooL 
Tooele— High  School. 


VERMONT. 


Scfaoolslisted  as  "flret  class"  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Vermont,  October  1, 1915. 

For  a  school  of  the  first  class  at  least  two  teachers  are  necessary  and  the  time  for  recitation  must  be  not 
less  than  40  minutes  for  classes  of  10  or  more  and  not  less  than  30  minutes  for  classes  of  less  than  10. 


Baksrsfleld— PH^ftam  Aeademp, 
Barre— 

Ooddard  Seminary. 

High  School. 
Barton— High  School. 
Bellows  Falls— High  School. 
Bennington— High  School. 
Bethel— High  School. 
Bradford— High  School. 
Brandon— High  School. 
Brattleboro— High  School. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Burlington— 

Bishop  Bopkiru  Hatt. 

High  School. 

St.  Mary*t  Academy. 
Canaan— High  School. 
Chelsea— High  School. 
Chester— High  School. 
Danville— High  School. 
Derby— Aoodemif. 


Enosburg  Falls— High  School. 
Essex  Junction— High  School. 
Fairiax— Bellows  Free  Academy. 
Fair  Haven— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Hardwick— High  School. 
Highgate  Centei^High  School. 
Hinesburg— High  School. 
Hyde  Park— High  School. 
Island  Pond— High  School. 
Jericho  Center— High  School. 
Johnson- High  School. 
Ludlow— High  School. 
Lyndon  Center— Lyndon  InttUuU, 
Mclndoe  Falls— Ife/ndoet  Academy, 
Manchester— JBurr  and  BurUm  Semhmrf, 
Middlebury— High  School. 
Montpelier- 

High  School. 

Seminarp, 
MccrisvUle-High  School. 
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Newbury— High  School. 

New  Haven— High  School. 

Newp(Ht— High  School. 

North  Bennlogton- High  School. 

North  Craftsbory— CVa/(«5«ry  Academy, 

Northfield— High  School. 

North  Troy— High  School. 

Orleans— High  School. 

Peacfaam— CXiteicmia  Omntu  Qrammaj  School, 

Flttsford— High  School. 

Poitftney— Troy  Conference  Aeadany, 

Proctor- High  School. 

Bandolph— High  School. 

Rlchford— High  School. 

Richmond— High  School. 

Rochester— High  School. 

Rutland— High  School. 

St.  Albans— High  School. 

St.  Johnsbory— ilca<{«}ny. 


Saxtons  River—  Vermomt  Aeademf. 
South  Royalton^High^chool. 
Springfield— High  School. 
Stowe— High  School. 
Swantoo— 

High  School. 

8t,  Ann'9  Academy, 
Thettair^— Academy, 
Townshend— Xeland  and  Gray  Seminary, 
Vergenxiefr— High  School. 
Waterbury— High  School. 
Wells  River— High  School. 
West  Rutland— High  School. 
White  River  Junction— High  School. 
Wilmington— High  School. 
Windsor— High  School. 
Winooski— High  School. 
Woodstock— High  School. 


VIRGINIA. 

Accredited  (with  exceptions  noted)  by  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Virginia-Commission  on  Aocredited  Schods. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements , 14 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 3| 

History 1 

Latin  (or  Greek) 4  (or  2) 

ElecUves 3H«5t) 

Note.— Beginning  July  1, 1916,  the  State  Board  of  Education  wOl  require  for  graduation  from  the  "First 
Grade"  high  schools  not  less  than  16  units,  distributed  as  follows:  English,  4;  mathematics,  3;  history,  2; 
science,  2;  electives,  5. 


Abington— Wflllam  King  High  School. 

Aooomao— High  School.^ 

Alexandria- 
City  High  School. 
JPpiscopo/  High  School, 

Altavista^Bigh  School.^ 

Amherst— High  School.* 

Amelia— High  School. 

Appaladiia— High  School. 

Appomattox— Agricultural  High  Sdiool. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Aahwood— High  School.* 

Basic— Brandon  InaiUute,* 

Bedford  aty— 
High  Sdiool. 
Bandolph- Macon  Academy, 

Big  Stooie  Gap— High  School. 

Blaoksburg— High  School. 

Blaokstooe— 
Academy, 
High  School. 

Bowling  Green— Lee  Maury  High  School. 

Bristol- High  School. 

Buchanan— High  School. 

Buena  Vista— High  School. 

Borkeville— High  School. 

Cape  Charles— High  School. 

Oapeville— High  Scbool.i 

Carson— High  Scfaool.i 

OsrtersvUle— Hamilton  High  School.* 

Champe— Sunny  Side  High  School.^ 


Charlotte  Courthouse— Charlotte  High  School. 

Charlottesville- 
High  School. 
Jeffermm  School  for  Boye, 

Chase  City— High  School. 

Chatham- 
High  Scfaool.i 
Training  School  for  Boye. 

Qketiton— High  School.* 

Chester— Agricultural  High  School. 

Chinooteague— High  School.* 

Christiansburg— High  School. 

Churdhland— High  Schod. 

Qifton  Forge— High  School. 

Ohitwood- High  School.* 

Cluster  Springs— i4cod«7R]r. 

(}oebum— High  School. 

Courtland— High  School.* 

Covington— High  School. 

Crewe— High  School. 

Danville — 
HighSdiool. 
The  DanviUe  School  for  Boye, 

DajtoDr-Shenandoah  OoUegiaie  InttUuU, 

Disputanta— High  School.* 

Driver— Agricultural  High  School. 

ThLhUn-^InetiHUe* 

East  Stone  Gap— High  School. 

Edinburg— High  School. 

Elk  Creek— High  School. 

Emporia— High  School. 


*  Provisionally  accredited  (for  one  year)  by  the  Commission  on  Aocredited  Schools. 

*  Accredited  by  State  board  and  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools. 

*  Accredited  by  University  only. 
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Falrfldd— High  8cbool.> 

FarmTllle^High  School. 

linoasUe— High  School. 

Forest  Depot— JVew  London  Academy. 

Fort  DeOance^Augutta  MUitarff  Academy, 

Fork  Vnian^MiUtary  Academy. 

Franklin— High  Sohool. 

FranktoQ— Frankton-NassawBdox  High  School. 

Frederioksburg— High  School. 

Front  Royal- 
High  School. 
Randolph' Macon  Academy. 

Qalsx— High  School. 

Gate  City— Shoemaker  High  Sohool. 

Qlouoester— Botetourt  High  School. 

Graham— High  School. 

Qrundy— High  Sohodl.' 

Hamilton— High  Sdiool.* 

Hampton— High  School. 

Harrisonburg— High  School. 

Hayes  Store— High  School.^ 

Hemdon— High  School. 

Highland  Springs— High  School. 

Houston— High  School.^ 

Jarratt— High  School. 

Khiaale— High  Sdiool.^ 

LawrenoeviUe— High  School. 

Lebanon— High  Sdiool. 

Leesburg— High  School.^ 

Lexington— High  School. 

Lignum— High  School.^ 

Lincoln- High  Sohool. 

Louisa— High  School. 

Luray— High  School. 

Lynchburg— High  School. 

Manassa^" 

Agrioultural  High  School. 
Eattem  CoUege  Academy. 

Marian— High  School. 

Marttaisville— High  Sohool. 

Max  Meadow»— High  Sohool. 

McQaheysville— High  School. 

Middletown- Agricultural  High  Schod.i 

MlUer  School— ifUler  achool 

Monterey— High  School. 

Morri8viU»-High  School.^ 

New  Oastle— High  School.^ 

Newport  News— High  School. 

Norfolk— 

Labyette  High  Sohool. 
Maury  High  School. 

Norton— High  School 

Oceana— High  School. 

Onanoock— High  School. 

Orange— High  School. 

Palmyra— Normal  High  SchooL 

Parksley- High  School.^ 


Pearisburg-Hii^  achooL> 
Petensbing— High  SchooL 
Paoahontaa— High  SchooL 
Portsmoath— 

Deep  Cnek  High  SchooL 

Hii^  SchooL 

Western  Branch  Hi^  SdiooL 
Polaski-Hi^  SchooL 
Radlord—Hi^  SchooL 
ReedTillfr— High  SchooL 
RichlandA— Hi^  SchooL 
Richmond— 

Academy. 

Benedkiine  OoQeye.* 

The  Chamberlayne  SdiooL 

John  MarshaU  Hi^  SchooL 

MeOuki^t  UnioereUy  SchooL 
Roanoke— Hi^  SchooL 
Round  HHI— High  SchooL^ 
Rtnal  Retreat— Hi^  SchooL 
Salem— High  SchooL 
Saltville— High  ScheoL 
Scottsville— High  SchooL 
SmithiMd— Hi^  School.^ 
South  Boston— High  SchooL 
South  HiU-Hi^  SchooL 
Sooth  Norfolk— High  SchooL 
Staunton— 

High  SchooL 

MWtary  Academy, 
Stony  Creek— Hi^  SchooL 
Strasburg- High  School. 
Suffolk— Jefferson  High  SchooL 
Taiewell— High  SchooL 
Toano— High  School 
TurfoeviUe— Agricultural  Hi^  School. 
WaksOeld— High  SchooL 
Warrenton— 

High  SchooL 

Stuyvetanl  5ckooL 
Waverly— Hi|^  SchooL 
Waynesboro— 

Fiihbume  MtUtary  Aaaim^f. 

High  SchooL 
West  Point— Hi^  SchooLi 
Whaleyville— High  SchooL 
White  Ston»-Hig^  SchooL* 
Wicomico  Church— High  School. 
Winchester^ 

High  SchooL 

Shenandoah  VaJley  Academy. 
Woodberry  Forest— ^dkooL 
Woodlawn— High  SchooL 
Woodstock- 
High  SchooL 

JiaseanuUen  A  cademy, 
Wytheville— High  SchooL 


\ 


i 


1  ProvisionaUy  accredired  (for  one  year)  by  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools, 
s  Accredited  provisionally  (for  one  year)  by  State  Board  of  Education  and  Commission  on  Aocredlted 
Schools,  but  not  by  the  Uniyersity. 
» Accredited  by  university  only. 
Accredited  by  university  and  State  Board  of  Educatkm,  but  not  by  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools. 
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The  foUowlng  girls'  private  secondary  schools  are  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Edncatton  and  the 
Commission  on  Accredited  Schools: 


Blaokstone— JVmaZe  InatUuU. 
Buena  Vista— 5ott(Jk«m  SeminaTf.' 
Charlottesville— 5(.  Aime'i  School. 
Chatham— f^piwopaZ  InttUuU, 
Danville— 

Randolph  Afaeon  IfutltuU, 

Roanoke  InttituU. 


Roanoke— Fifi^la  CofUgefixr  Women  iPreparatorff 

Department), 
Staunton— iStaort  BaJL 
WilUamsburg— F«mo20  IiuOiute, 


The  following  colored  private  secondary  schools  are  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Edocatfon: 


BnrkevUle— Jn^IMde  Semtnarp. 
Chase  City—  Th^ne  InatUuU, 
Lawrenceville— i8t.   Paul   Normal  and  Jnduttrial 
hutltute. 


Lynchburg— Vifi^iiila    Tkeoloffkal   Seminary   and 

CoUege, 
Richmond— 

EarUlham  Memorial  College. 

Vtgittki  Union  UntoertUf. 


WASHINGTON. 

Accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  University  of  Washington,  October,  1915. 


Units. 

University  admission  requirements 

1.5 

f                          Prescribed  units: 

# 

•  •••••«•      X4J 

Kngltah 

a 

If a&emat1r« 

••••>•••      o 

2A 

Toff^ipi  li"»e!MM» .......               

? 

Science 

1 

A  history  (or  United  States  history  i  anc 

i'civicsi)'."  .'.*.'!!.'.'*.*.".'].'!.'!!.*!!  !;.*!.'.' 

1 

or 

•■•■••••         A 

Solid  geometryl  and  1  unit  of  science. 

Eleetlves 

21or4 

Aberdeen— High  SchooL 

Deer  Park— High  SchooL 

•  •  ••  •  oy  Vt  * 

Acme— High  School. 

Eatonville-High  SchooL 

AJmira— High  School. 

Edmonds— High  School. 

Anacortes— High  School. 

Edwall-High  School. 

Arlington— High  School. 

EUensburg— High  School. 

Asotin— High  School. 

Elma— High  School. 

Anbnm— High  School. 

Endicott— High  SchooL 

Belllngham  (North>-Hlgh  SchooL 

Enumclaw— High  School 

Bellingham  (South)— High  School. 

Ephiata— High  SchooL 

. 

Biddeton-Hlgh  School. 

Everett— High  SchooL 

Black  Diamond— High  School. 

Fairfield— High  SchooL 

B]aln»-High  School. 

Farmington^High  SchooL 

BoChwell— High  School. 

Femdale— High  School. 

Bremerton-Charleston— High  SchooL 

Friday  Harbor— High  SchooL 

Boekley— High  SchooL 

Garfield— High  SchooL 

Bnrlingtcn— Union  High  SchooL 

Ooldeodalfr-High  School. 

'           Burton— Union  High  SchooL 

Oiandvlew- High  SchooL 

Camas— High  SchooL 

Oranger— High  SchooL 

Cashmere— High  SchooL 

Granite  Falls— High  SchooL 

Gastle  Rock— High  SchooL 

Harrington— High  SchooL 

Centralia— High  School. 

Hfflyard— High  SchooL 

'            Chehalis-High  School. 

Hoqulam— High  SchooL 

Chelan— High  SchooL 

Gbaney— High  SchooL 

Kebo-High  SchooL 

Cbewelah— High  SchooL 

Kennewick- High  SchooL 

darkston— High  SchooL 

Kent— High  SchooL 

'  Cto  Eliim— High  SchooL 

Kettle  Falb-High  SchooL 

Colfax— High  SchooL 

Kirkland-Hlgh  SchooL 

Colvllle-Hig}!  SchooL 

Kittitas— High  School. 

Oxioannlly— High  School. 

La  (Conner- High  SchooL 

Coulee  City-High  SchooL 

Latah-High  School. 

GeopevlUe— High  School. 

Laurel— High  School. 

Cteston— High  School. 

Leavenworth— High  SchooL 

Davenport— Hl^  SchooL 

Lebam— High  SchooL 

Dayton— High  SchooL 

liDdr-High  SchooL 
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Lynden— High  Sehool. 

Mabton— High  School. 

ICalden— High  School. 

Marysvlllfr— High  School. 

Medical  Lake-High  School. 

Konroe— High  School. 

Montesano— High  School. 

KoBsy  Rock— High  School. 

Kount  Vamon— High  SchooL 

Newport— High  School. 

Nooksack— High  School. 

North  Bend— High  School. 

North  Yaklmar-Hlgh  SchooL 

Oakesdale— High  SchooL 

Odessa— High  SchooL 

Okanogan— High  School. 

Olympla— High  SchooL 

Omak— High  SchooL 

OroTll]»-Hlgh  School. 

Ortlng— High  SchooL 

Outlook— High  SchooL 

Palousa— High  SchooL 

Pasoo— High  School. 

Pe  EU— High  SchooL 

Pomeroy— High  SchooL 

Port  Angeles— High  School. 

Port  TowDsend— High  SchooL 

Prescott— High  SchooL 

Prosser— High  School. 

Pallman— High  School. 

Puyallup— High  School. 

Raymond— High  SchooL 

Reardan— High  SchooL 

Ronton— High  SchooL 

Republic— High  SchooL 

Richland— High  SchooL 

Rldgevllle— High  School. 

RltEYillfr-Hlgh  School. 

Rockford— High  School. 

Rosalia— High  SchooL 

Roslyn- High  SchooL 

Roy— High  SchooL 

Seattle— 

Ballard  High  SchooL 
Broadway  High  SchooL 
Franklin  High  SchooL 
Holff  Nama  Aeademp. 


8eattle--€onttaiued. 

Lincoln  High  School. 

Queen  Anne  High  School. 

West  Seattle  High  SchooL 
Sedro  WooUey— High  School. 
6«lah-High  School. 
ShelUm— High  School. 
Snohomish— High  SchooL 
South  Bend- High  SchooL 
Spangle— High  SchooL 
Spokanft— 

Holjf  JWimet  Acadtimf. 

Lewis  and  Clark  High  School. 

North  Central  High  School. 
Sprague— High  School. 
Stanwood— High  School. 
SteyenscD— High  School. 
Suma»— High  School. 
Sumner- High  SchooL 
Sunnysidfr— High  Sohool. 
Taooma— 

Annie  WriglU  SenUnarf. 

Lincoln  Park  High  School. 

Stadium  High  SchooL 

Univenltif  of  PugH  Sound  (PrepanUorf  D€- 
parmenl). 
Tekoa— High  School. 
Tenlno— High  School. 
Tolt— High  School. 
Toppenish— High  SdiooL 
Twisp— High  SchooL 
Vancouver— High  School. 
Vashon- High  School. 
Waitsburg— High  School. 
Walla  Walla- 

Hlgfa  School. 

8t.  PauL't  Sehool  for  OirU, 
Wapato— High  SchooL 
Washougal— High  SchooL 
WatervUle— High  SchooL 
Wenatchee— High  School. 
White  Sahnon— High  SchooL 
Wflbur— High  School.  ^ 

Wilson  Greek- High  School. 
Whilock— High  School. 
Wlnslow— High  SchooL 
Woodland— High  School. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


"  First-class  "  secondary  schools  approved  by  the  Department  of  Free  Schools  of  West  Virginia  and  aooRd 

ited  by  West  Virginia  University,  for  the  year  1915-ld.i 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

En^ish 3 

Mauematics 2 

Foreign  language  (one) 2 

Science 1 

History ; 1 

Eleotives « 0 


Athens— Concord  State  Normal  SchooL 
Barboursville— iforriv-iTanwir  College,  PreptEnUorv 

Department, 
Beckley~-/9Wtttu^«,  High  School  Department. 
BeUngton— High  SchooL 
Benwood— Benwood-McMechen  High  School. 
Bethany— C%)Z{^e,  Preparatory  School, 


Bhiefield— Beaver  Pond  District  High  School. 
Bramwell— Rock  District  High  SchooL 
Bridgeport— Hig^  Sohool. 
Buckhannon— 

High  SchooL 

Wetleifan  CoUege,  Preparatorg  Sdhool. 
Cairo— Grant  District  Bi^  School. 


^The  Department  of  Free  Schools  approves  only  the  public  high  s6hools. 
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Cameron— Cameron  District  High  School. 

Ceredo— Ceredo-Kenova  Hig^  School. 

Charleston- 
High  School. 
Oamett  High  School  (colored). 

Charles  Town— Charles  Town  District  High  SchooL 

Chester— High  School. 

Clarksbiirg— Washington  Irving  High  School. 

day— Clay  Coonty  High  School. 

Clendenhi— Big  Sandy  District  High  School. 

Cowen— Olade  District  High  School. 

DaTi»— Davis  District  High  School. 

East  Bank— Cabin  Creek  District  High  School. 

Elkh)5— 

Davis-EOtitu  CoUeffe,  Preparatorf  School, 
High  School. 

Fairmont- 
High  School. 
State  Normal  School. 

Fairview— Paw  Paw  District  High  School. 

FarmingtoD— Lincoln  District  TTigh  School. 

Flemington— Flemington  District  High  School. 

OlenvUle— State  Normal  School. 

Grafton— High  School. 

Harpers    Ferry— Harpers    Ferry    District    High 
School. 

Hillsboro-Little  Levels  District  High  School. 

HInton— Greenbrier  District  High  School. 

Huntington- 

Douglass  High  School  (colored). 

High  School. 

ICarshall  College,  State  Normal  SchooL 

Jane  Lew— Hig^  School. 

Keyser- 

High  School. 

State  Preparatory  School. 

Klngwood- Klngwood  District  High  School. 

Lewisburg— tS^minary. 

LittleUm— Clay  District  High  School. 

Logan— Logan  District  High  School. 

ICannington— ICannington  District  High  School. 

ICartlnsbuzg— High  School. 

Middleboume— Tyler  Comity  High  School. 

IContgomery— State  Preparatory  School. 

ICorgantown— High  School. 

Moundsville— High  School. 


Mount  Hope— Fayetteville  District  High  School. 
New  Martinsville— Magnolia  District  High  School. 
Nork  Fork— North  Fork-EIkhom  District  High 

School. 
Oak  Hm— Fayetteville  District  High  School  No.  2. 
Parkersburg— 

Hic^  School. 

Sumner  High  School  (colored). 
Parsons— Black  Fork  District  High  School. 
Paw  Paw— Cacapon  District  High  School. 
Pennsboro— Clay  District  High  School. 
Phllippi— SrooddiM  IiutUute,  Prepantory  SdiooL 
Piedmont— Piedmont  District  High  School. 
Point  Pleasant— High  School. 
Princeton— East  River  District  High  School. 
Ravenswood— High  School. 
Richwood— High  School. 
Roneeverte— Fort  Spring  District  High  School. 
St.  Albans— High  School. 
St  Marys— Washhigton  District  High  School. 
Salem— 

CoUege  Preparaiorp  Sdtool. 

High  School. 
Shepherdstown— Shepherd  College  State  Ncmnal 

School. 
Sherrard— Union  District  High  School. 
Shhmston— Clay  District  High  School. 
Slstersville— High  School. 
Spencer— High  SchooL 

SaounerBville— Nicholas  County  High  School. 
Sutton— High  SchooL 

Terra  Alta— Portland  District  High  School. 
Thomas— Fairfax  District  High  SchooL 
Webster  Spring»-Fork  Lick  District  High  SchooL 
Wekdi— Browns  Creek  District  High  SchooL 
Wellsburg— Wfillsburg  District  High  SchooL 
West  Liberty— State  Normal  SchooL 
West  Milford— Union  District  High  SchooL 
Weston— High  SchooL 
Wheeling— 

(Edgewood)  Triadelphia  District  High  SchooL 

High  SchooL 

Lindilv  InttUvte, 
Williamson— High  School. 
WlUiamstown— WUliams  District  High  SchooL 


WISCONSIN. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  August  1, 1915, 
Admission  requirements * 


mission  reqi 
Prescrfbea 


Enidish, 
kthc 


units: 


Units. 
...    14 


MathematlGs. 

Foreign  language. 
Electives 


2 
2 
2 

8 


Abbotsford— High  SchooL 

Albany— High  School. 

Algnmft— High  School. 

AJmft— High  SchooL 

Almond- High  SchooL 

Altoooflr-iSt.  Marfi  Boarding  and  High  School. 

Amery— High  School. 

Amherst— High  SchooL 

Antigo— High  SchooL 

Appleton— High  SchooL 

Aioadia— Higih  SchooL 


Arena— High  School. 
Argyle— High  School. 
Ashland— 

High  School. 

Northland  Aeaiemf, 
Athens— High  School. 
Augusta— High  School. 
Baldwin— High  SchooL 
Bangor— High  School. 
Bamboo— Hi|^  SchooL 
Barron— High  SchooL 
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Bayfield— High  SehooL 

Beaver  Dam— 
HIghBchooL 
Waffland  Acadtmf. 

Belleville— High  School. 

Behnont— High  School. 

Beloit— High  School. 

Berlin— High  School. 

Black  Earth— High  School. 

Black  River  Falls— High  School. 

Blair— Hi^  School. 

BlanobardvlUe— Hi^  School. 

Bloomer— High  School. 

Bloomhigtoii- High  SohooL 

Blue  River— High  School. 

Bosoobel— High  SchooL 

Brandon— High  School. 

BrOlion— High  School. 

Brodhead— High  School. 

Brooklyn— Hi^  School. 

Burlington— High  SchooL 

Cadott— High  School. 

Oambria— High  School. 

Ounbridge— High  School. 

Camp  Dougla»— High  School. 

Cashton- High  School. 

Gafisvillfr-Hi^  School. 

Cedarburg— High  School. 

Cedar  Orove—  WixornHn  MtmorkU  Atademf. 

Chetek— High  School. 

Cbilton— High  School. 

Chippewa  Falls- 
Hi^  School. 
McDmOl  MevMriai  High  SekooL 

Clinton— High  School. 

CUntonviUe— High  School. 

Cobb— High  School. 

Colby— High  School. 

ColumbiB— High  School. 

Crandon- High  School. 

Cuba— High  School. 

Cumberland— High  SchooL 

Darien— High  School. 

Darlington— High  SchooL 

Deerfleld— High  School. 

De  Forest— High  SchooL 

Delafleld— 5<.  Jokn't  MilUar^  Aoademg, 

Delavan— High  SchooL 

De  Pere— Hi^  SohooL 

DodgeviUd— High  SchooL 

Dur&nd— High  SchooL 

Eagle  River— High  SchooL 

East  Troy— High  SchooL 

Eau  Claire— High  School. 

Edgar— High  School. 

Edgerton- High  School. 

Elkhom— High  SchooL 

Ellsworth— High  SchooL 

Ehoy— High  SchooL 

Endeavor— fndwoor  Aeademf, 

Evansville— 

EvaruviBe  Seminary. 
High  SchooL 

Fairchild— High  School. 

Fennimore— High  SchooL 

Flfleld-HIgh  SchooL 

Florence— High  SohooL 


Fond  du  Lac— 

QrafUmHaU. 

High  SchooL 

SL  2iarif'»  Sprtngt  Acodemy. 
Fort  AtUnaoD— High  SchooL 
Fountain  City— High  SchooL 
Fox  Lake— High  SchooL 
Frederic— High  SchooL 
QalesvHle-High  SchooL 
Genoa  Junction- High  SchooL 
OiUettr-High  SchooL 
GIcDbeulah— High  School. 
Glenwood  City— High  SchooL 
Goodman— High  SchooL 
Gtafton— High  SchooL 
Grand  Rapids— High  SchooL 
Grantsburg— High  SchooL 
Green  Bay  (East)— Hi^  SchooL 
Green  Bay  (West)— 

High  SchooL 

8t,  Joteph*9  Acttdemf. 
Green  Lake— High  SchooL 
Greenwood— £Ugh  SchooL 
Hammond— Hi^  SchooL 
Hancock- High  Sdiool. 
Hartford— High  SchooL 
Hayward— High  SchooL 
Haial  Green— High  School. 
Highland— High  School. 
Hillsboro— High  SchooL 
Hixton— High  School. 
Horioon— High  School. 
Hudson— 

Qaiakad,  a  StJioolfor  Bofft. 

High  School. 
Humbird— High  School. 
Hurley— High  School. 
Independence— High  School, 
lolfr— High  School. 
Iron  River— High  School. 
Janesviile— High  School. 
Jeflersour-High  School. 
Juneau— High  School. 
Kaukauna— High  School. 
Kendall— High  School. 
Kenosha— High  School. 
Elewaakum- High  School. 
Kewaunee— High  School. 
Kiel-High  SchooL 
Kllboum— High  School. 
La  Crosse— High  School. 
Ladysmlth— High  School. 
La  Farge— High  School. 
Lake  Geneva— High  SchooL 
Lake  Mills— High  School. 
Lancaster— High  School. 
Linden— High  School. 
Little  Chute— High  School. 
Livingston— High  SchooL 
Iiodi— High  School. 
Lone  Rock— High  SchooL 
Loyal— High  School, 
liadison— 

High  SchooL 

Sacred  Heart  Academf. 

The  Wisconsin  High  School. 
Manawa— High  School. 
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Manitowoc— High  School. 

Marinette— High  School. 

Markm— High  School. 

Markesan— High  School. 

Marshall— High  School. 

Marshfleld— High  School. 

Mattoon— High  School. 

Maoston— High  School. 

Mayviae— High  School. 

Mazomanie— High  School. 

Medford— High  School. 

Mellen— High  School. 

Menasha— High  School. 

Menomonee  Falls— High  School. 

Menomonie— High  School. 

Merrill-High  School. 

MerrlUan— High  School. 

Middleton— High  School. 

Milton- 
High  School. 
Milton  College  Academp, 

Milton  Junction— High  School. 

Milwaukee- 
East  Division  High  School. 
Oerman-Englith  Aoademff. 
Hciy  Angels  Academy. 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary, 
North  Division  High  School. 
Our  Lady  0/  Mercy  High  School. 
South  Division  High  School. 
St.  J6hn*8  Cathedral  School. 
Washington  High  School. 
West  Division  High  School. 

Mineral  Point— High  School. 

MinocquA— High  School. 

Mondovi— High  School. 

Monroe— High  School. 

Montello— High  School. 

Montfort^High  School. 

Montioello— High  School. 

Mount  Horeb— High  School. 

Mukwonago— High  School. 

Muscoda— High  School. 

Neoedah— High  School. 

Neenah— High  School. 

NeiUsvflle— High  School. 

New  Holstein— High  School. 

New  Lisbon— High  School. 

New  London— High  School. 

New  Richmond- High  School. 

North  Crandon— High  School. 

North  Fond  du  Lao— High  School. 

Oakfield— High  School. 

Ooonomowoo— High  School. 

Oconto— High  School. 

Ooonto  Falls— High  School. 

Omro — High  School. 

Onalaska— High  School. 

Oregon— High  School. 

Osoeokk— High  School. 

Oshkosh— High  School. 

Palmyra— High  School. 

PardeeTille— High  School. 

Park  Falls— High  School. 

Pepin— High  School. 

Peshtlgo— High  School. 

F^waukee— High  School. 


PhiUips-High  School. 
Plainfield— High  School. 
Platteville-Hlgh  School. 
Plymouth— High  School. 
Portage— High  School. 
Port  Washington^High  SchooL 
Poynette— High  School. 
Prairie  du  Chien— 

High  School. 

Keewatin  Academy, 

St.  Mary* 9  Academy. 
Prairie  du  Sao— High  School. 
Prentice— High  School. 
Prescott— Hl^  School. 
Princeton— High  School. 
Racine— 

CoUege  Orammar  S<Aool, 

High  School. 

St.  Catherine's  Academy. 
Randolph— High  School. 
Redgranite— High  School. 
Reedsbnrg— High  School. 
Reeseville— High  School. 
Rhinelander— High  School. 
Rib  Lakfr-High  School. 
Rice  Lake— High  School. 
Richland  Center— High  School. 
Rio— High  School. 
Ripon— High  School. 
River  Falls— High  School. 
Roberts— High  School. 
Rosendale— High  School. 
St.  Croix  Falls-High  School. 
St.  Francis— Pio  JVono  College  (High  School  Coune), 
Sauk  City— High  School. 
Seneca— High  School. 
Seymour— High  School. 
Sharon— High  School. 
Shawano— High  School. 
Sheboygan— High  School. 
Sheboygan  Falls— High  School. 
Shell  Lake— High  School. 
Shiocton— High  School. 
Shullsburg— High  School. 
Qinsinawir-St.  Clara  Academy. 
Soldiers  Orove— High  School. 
South  Milwaukee— High  School. 
Spartar-High  School. 
Spooner— High  School. 
Spring  Oreen— High  School. 
Spring  Valley— High  School. 
Stanley— High  School. 
Stevens  Point— High  School. 
Stoughton— High  School. 
Stratford— High  School. 
Sturgeon  Bay— High  School. 
Sun  Prairie— High  School. 
Superior- 
High  School. 

Nelson  Dewey  High  School. 
Thorp— High  School. 
•Tigerton— High  School. 
Tomah— High  School. 
Tomahawk— High  School. 
Trempealeau- High  School. 
Two  Rivers— High  School. 
Union  Grove— High  School. 
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Unity— High  Sdiool. 
Vtfoiia— High  School. 
Violfr-High  School.    ^ 
Viroqua— High  School. 
Wabeao— High  School. 
Waldo— High  School. 
Walworth— High  School. 
Washburn— High  School. 
Waterford- High  School. 
Waterloo— High  School. 
Watartown— High  School. 
Waukesh^—High  School. 
Waonakae— High  School. 
Wanpacfr— High  School. 
Waupun— High  School. 
Wausan— High  School. 
Waosaokee— High  School. 
Wautoma— High  School. 


Wanwatoaa— 

Hi^  School. 

MDwaakM  County  Agrlcoltural  School. 
W«st  AUis— High  School. 
W«st  Bend— High  School. 
Wastboro— High  School. 
Wastby— High  School. 
W«st  De  Pera— High  School. 
W«stfleld— High  School. 
West  Salem— High  School. 
Weyaaweg»— High  School. 
Whitehall— High  School. 
Whitewater— High  School. 
Wild  Ro0»-High  School. 
Wilmot— High  School. 
Wiltoh-Hlgh  School. 
Winnecoono— High  School. 
Wittenberg— High  School. 
Wonowoo— High  School. 


WYOMINO. 


Aocredited  by  the  Unlvenity  of  Wyoming,  November,  19U. 


Adrntaton  requirements.. 
Prescribed  units: 

English 

Mathematics 

Foreign  language. 

History 

Science 

Electives 


Units. 
..    15 


3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
6 


Afton— High  School. 
Basin— High  School. 
Buffalo— High  School. 
Casper— High  School. 
Cheyenne— 

OmvaU  of  the  Holf  CkUd  Jetut. 

High  School. 
Cody— High  School. 
Cowley— £j^  Horn  Stake  Aeademp. 
Douglaa— High  School. 
Evanston— High  School. 
aUktte— High  School. 
Oreen  River— High  School. 
Kemmerer— High  School. 
Lander— High  School. 


Laramie— 

High  School. 

University  High  School. 
Lusk— High  School. 
Newcastle— High  School. 
Powell— High  School. 
Rawlins— High  School. 
Riverton— High  School. 
Rook  Springs— High  SchooL 
Sheridan— High  School. 
Sundance— High  School. 
Thermopolis— High  School. 
Torrington— High  School. 
Wheatland— High  School. 
Worland— High  School. 


PART  II.— LISTS  OF  ACCREDITING  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  Comxniflsion  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Aasociation  of  CollegeB  and 

Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

• 
The  mlnlmnTn  standard  for  accrediting  shall  be: 

(a)  No  school  shall  be  accredited  which  does  not  require  for  gradoation  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high* 
school  course  of  study  embracing  14  units  as  defined  by  this  assodatkm.  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study 
in  any  subject  in  a  aecondary  school,  oonstituthig  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  More 
than  20  periods  per  week  should  be  discouraged. 

(b)  The  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of  three-fourths  of  all  secondary  sdiool  teachers  of  academio 
subjects  in  any  accredited  school  on  the  southern  list  shall  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  college  belong- 
ing to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  or  a  college  approved 
by  the  commission.  It  is  strongly  advised  that  this  attainment  include,  or  be  supplemented  by,  special 
study  of  the  content  and  pedagogy  of  the  subject  taught. 

(c)  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  class  instruction  given  by  any  teacher  should  not  exceed  five  periods 
per  day;  and  the  commission  will  scrutiniie  with  extreme  care  any  school  in  which  instructors  teach  as 
many  as  six  dally  periods. 

(d)  The  laboratory  and  library  liacHIties  shall  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  instruction  in  the  courses 
taught. 

(tf)  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms, 
the  nature  of  the  lavatories,  corridors,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning 
shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

(J)  The  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought  and  speech,  the  general  inteUectual 
and  moral  tone  of  a  school  are  paramount  factors,  and  therefore,  only  schools  which  rank  well  in  these 
particulars,  as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thoroughgoing,  sympathetic  inspection,  shall  be  considered  eligible 
for  the  list. 

{g)  The  commission  wHl  decline  to  consider  any  school  whose  teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than  three 
teachers  of  academic  subjects  giving  their  full  time  to  high-school  instruction.  When  local  conditions 
warrant  the  introduction  of  the  so-cdled  vocational  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  manual  training,  house- 
ludd  arts,  and  commercial  subjects,  the  commission  will  hold  that  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  and 
proper  equipment  must  be  added  to  provide  adequately  for  such  Instruction. 

*  i»  *  i»  *  i»  i» 

({)  All  schools  whose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  as  based  on  the  average 
number  belonging,  even  though  they  may  technically  meet  all  other  requirements,  wHl  be  rejected.  The 
association  recognizes  30  as  maximum. 

Schools  accredited  for  the  year  1915-16. 


ALABAMA. 


Andaluaia— High  School. 
Athens— Oreene  UniwrtUy  School, 
Birmingham — 

BimUnifham  Cottege  Training  School. 

Central  High  Schoool. 

EnsJey  High  School. 

Howard  Academy. 
GentrevUle— Bibb  County  High  School. 
Becatui^HIgh  SchooL 
Eofaula— High  SchooL 
Qadaden— Disque  High  SchooL 
Hmit8vill»— High  School. 


Jasper— Walker  County  High  School. 
Mobile— 

High  SchooL 

UnioerMity  HUitary  SchooL 
Mantgomery — 

Bamet  School, 

Sidney  Lanier  High  SchooL 
New  Decatur— High  School. 
Sebn»— High  School. 
Talladega— High  SchooL 
Tuscaloosa— High  SchooL 
Unioa  Spiiiig»— High  SchooL 


ARKANSAS. 


Aigenta— High  SchooL 

Camden— High  SchooL 

Crossett— High  School. 

Dermott— High  SchooL 

England— High  School. 

Eureka  Springs— C^e«c«n<  OoUege  Academy. 


Forrest  City— High  SchooL 
Hot  Springs— High  SchooL 
Little  Rock— High  SchooL 
Stuttgart— High  SchooL 
Tezarkana— High  SchooL 
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FLORIDA. 


Arcadia— De  Soto  County  High  ScbooL 

Bartow— Summerlln  Institute. 

Bradentown— Manatee  County  High  SchooL 

BrooksviUe— Hernando  County  High  SchooL 

Clearwater— High  School. 

Daytona— pigh  School. 

De  Funiak  Springs— PoJiiMr  OoOege  Academy. 

Euatla— High  School. 

Fort  Lauderdale— High  SchooL 

Fort  Myers— Gwynne  High  School. 

Gafaiesville— His^  School. 

Jacksonville— .FToriiia  MnUary  Academy. 

gjmfmmee— Oaceola  County  HI^^  SchooL 

Lakeland— High  School. 

Largo— High  SchooL 


Leeeburg— High  SchooL 

Live  Oak— Suwannee  County  High  SehooL 

Miami— High  SchooL 

Ocala^High  School. 

Penaaoola— High  SchooL 

Plant  City- High  SchooL 

Punta  Ocrda— High  SchooL 

Quincy— Gadsden  County  High  SehooL 

St.  Petersburg— High  SchooL 

Sanford— High  School. 

Tallahaane— Leon  High  School. 

Tampa— HlUsbcrough  County  High  Bdiool. 

Tarpon  Spring}— High  SchooL 

Wauchula— High  SchooL 

West  Palm  Beach— High  SchooL 


GEORGIA. 


Albany— High  School. 

Athena— High  SchooL 

Atlanta- 
Boys'  High  SchooL 
Qirls'  High  SchooL 
Maritt  CbOege. 
Peaeodt't  School. 

Augustar— 

Richmond  Academy. 
Tubman  High  School. 

Bamesville— Gordon  InttUuU, 

Brunswick— Glynn  Aeademp. 

Cartersville— High  School. 

Cedartown— High  School. 

Columbus— High  School. 

College  Park— Georgia  MtUtarjf  Academy. 

DubUn— High  School. 

Elberton— High  School. 

Fitzgerald— High  School. 

Fort  Valley— High  School. 


OainesvUle— £<t«rtid«  MilUary  Aeaiemf, 

Greensboro— High  School. 

Griffin— High  Sdiool. 

Locust  Grove— /mtifute. 

Madiaon— High  Sdiool. 

Marietta— High  Sdiool. 

MUledgeville— Georgia  Military  Academy. 

Newnan— High  Sdiool. 

Quitman— High  School. 

Rome— 

DarUnifton  Aeaiemff. 

High  Sdiool. 
Savannah— 

BenedkHne  College. 

Chatham  Aeademf. 
Thomaston— JR.  E.  Lee  InstthOe. 
Thomasville— High  School. 
Valdosta— High  School. 
Waycrass— High  School. 


KENTUCKY. 


Ashland— High  Sdiool. 
Catlettsburg— High  Sdiool. 
Covington— High  School. 
Cynthiana— High  School. 
Dayton— High  Sdiool. 
EVkUmr-VanderlHU  TraifUng  Sehoa, 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklin— High  SchooL 
Georgetownr-High  Sdiool. 
Henderson— High  School. 
Lexington- High  School. 
Louisville— 

Boys'  High  School. 

Girls'  High  SchooL 


Ludlow— High  Sdiool. 
Ijyndaa—EefUtukf  MOUarf  IntUtuU, 
Maysville— High  School. 
Morganfleld— High  School. 
Mount  SterUng- High  Sdiool. 
Newport^ 

Bellevue  High  School. 

Hl^  SchooL 
Owensboro— High  Sdiool. 
Padticah— High  Sdiool. 
Paris— High  Sdiool. 
Richmond— Kentucky  State  Normal. 
Stanford— High  Sdiool. 
Sturgis— High  SchooL 


LOUISIANA. 


Alexandria— Bdton  High  SchooL 

Baton  Rouge— State    University    Demonstration 

School. 
Homer— High  School. 
Houma— Terrebonne  High  SchooL 


Monroe— Ouachita  Parish  High  School. 
New  Orleans— /ndor«  Newman  Manual 

School. 
Shreveport— High  Sdiool. 


Training 
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MISSISSIPH. 


Clark3dal»~High  School. 
OreenvlU&— High  School. 
Oreenwooct— High  School. 
Gol^Kirt— High  S<&ool. 
JackaoD-Centnl  High  Sdiool. 


Adievllle— 

A^ieuUU  Sdtool, 

Bingham  School. 

High  School. 

8U  OeneeUve'9  Aoademp. 
Charlotte- 
High  School. 

Homer  MUitary  School, 
DorhBxn— 

High  School. 

TrMi9  Park  Sehoa. 


AndanoD— High  School. 
Bamberg— 

Otrlitle  Fitting  School. 

High  School. 
Bennettsville— High  School. 
Charlestan— 

Aihleg  BgU  School. 

High  School  (Boys). 

Porter  MUUarg  Academy, 
Darlington— High  School. 
Dillon— High  School. 
Florvnce— High  School. 


Laorel^High  School. 

McComb— High  School. 

Meridian— High  School. 

Natchez— High  School. 

Port  GibBoa— Chamberlain-Hunt  Academy. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Elizabeth  City— High  School. 
Flat  Rock— Fled  School. 
Ooldsboro— High  Sdiool. 
Hendersonville— FaM(/'em  School. 
Oak  Ridge— JiMtftttt«. 
Raleigh— High  School. 
Warrenton— High  School. 
WihningtoD— High  School. 
Winston-Salem— 

High  School. 

Salem  Academy. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Greenville— Furman  Fitting  School, 
Greenwood— High  School. 
Lancastei^High  School. 
Latta— High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
North  Angusta— High  School. 
Orangeburg— High  School. 
St.  Matthews— High  School. 
Spartanburg—  Woford  Fitting  SchooU 
Snmmerville— High  Sahool. 
Smnter— High  School. 


TENNESSEE. 


Benton— Folk  Coonty  High  School. 
Chattanooga— 

Baylof  School. 

OirU  Preparatory  Sthool 

High  School. 

McCaiiie  School. 
Columbia^  AfiZltery  Academy. 
Concord- Farragut  High  School. 
Covington— Byars-Hall  High  School. 
Dyersburg— High  School  (County). 
Fountain  City— Knox  Coimty  Central  High  SchooL 
Knozville— High  School. 
Park  City— High  School. 


Maryvflle— KaryrilZt  OaUege  (Preparatory  Depart' 
ment). 

Memphis- 
High  School. 
Unweraity  School, 

Nashville— 

Home-Fogg  High  School. 

Paris— Grove  High  School. 

Polaski- 

Martin  College  (Preparaiory  Department.) 
Maeaey  School. 

Sewanee— i9evan«e  Military  Academy. 

Tullahoma— FteyeroU  and  Clarke  Sdiool. 


TEXAS. 


AbOene— High  School. 
Amarillo— High  School. 
Austin — 

High  School. 

WhitieSchod, 
Ballinger— High  School. 
Beaumont— High  School. 
Beltoo— High  School. 
Bonham— High  School. 
Brady— High  School. 
Oameron— High  School. 
Center— High  School. 
Clarksville— High  School. 


Clebonie— High  School. 
Orsioana— High  School. 
DaUas— 

Main  High  School. 

Oak  Cliff  High  School. 
El  Paso— High  School. 
Ennis— High  School. 
Farmersville— High  School. 
Forney— High  School. 
Fort  Worth— High  School. 
Gainesville— High  School. 
Galveston— Ball  High  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
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Henderaoi^— High  School. 
HiUsboro-Hlgh  School. 
Houstoo— High  School. 
Hooston  Heights— High  School. 
Langview— High  School. 
Iriifldn— High  School. 
MarUn-HIgh  School. 
Marshall— High  School. 
lioOregor— High  School. 
Mlneola— High  School. 
Nacogdoches— High  School. 
FalcBtioe— High  School. 
Pittsburg— High  School. 
Port  Arthur— BSgh  School. 


Alexandria— 

Epitoopal  High  School. 

High  School. 
Bedford— jRafMlo{pft-3racon  Aeademp. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Charlottesville— High  School. 
Cluster  Springs— Academy. 
Danville—  The  Danpitte  School. 
Front  Uoyti^Randolph- Macon  Aemiemf. 
Harrisonburg— High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Lynchburg— High  School. 
Manassas— High  School. 
Norfolk— Maury  High  School. 


Qoanah— High  Sohool. 
San  Angela—High  School. 
San  Antonio— iloB4«mf. 
San  Benito— High  School. 
San  Maroos— BapeM  Aeade^. 
Seguin— High  School. 
Stamford— High  School. 
Sweetwater— High  School. 
Tempi*— High  School. 
Victoria-High  School. 
Waco— High  School. 
Waxahachle— High  School. 
Wichita  Falls-High  School. 


YIRGINIA. 


Petersburg— High  School. 
Portsmouth— High  School. 
Richmond- 

Aeademjf, 

John  Marshall  High  School. 

McQuire^t  Univertitf  School. 
Roanoke— High  School. 
South  Boston— High  School. 
Staunton— High  School. 
Suffolk— Jefferson  High  School. 
Winchester— SAawttdoaA  Valkf  Academy. 
Woodberry  forest— iSd^I. 
Woodstock— lf«Mn«tten  Academf. 
Wythevllle-HIgh  School. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Becklejr- /iuf<ftitt. 

Benwood— Union  High  School. 

Buckhannon— ITevt  Virginia  WeaUgan  Academg. 

Cairo— Grant  District  High  School. 

Ceredo— Ceredo-Kenova  High  School. 

Charleston— High  School. 

Clarksburg— High  School. 

Clay— High  School  (county). 

East  Bank— Cabin  Creek  District  High  School. 

Fairvlew— Paw  Paw  District  Hl^  School. 

Farmington— High  School. 

Hlllsboro— High  School. 

Hinton— High  School. 

Keyser— State  Preparatory  School. 

Logan— District  B^igh  School. 

Mannington— High  School. 

Martlnsburg— High  School. 


Moundsvllle— High  School. 

Mount  Hope— High  School. 

New  Martinsvlll»-Magn61ia  High  School. 

Oak  Hlll-HIgh  School. 

Parkersburg— High  Sohool. 

PrinoetoDr-East  River  District  High  School. 

St.  Marys— High  Sohool. 

Shinnston— Clay  District  High  School.  • 

Spenoer— High  Sohool. 

Summerville— Nicholas  C/Ounty  High  School. 

Thomas— High  Sohool. 

Welch— Brown's  Creek  District  High  Sohool. 

Weston— High  School. 

WheeUng— (Edgewood)  Triadelphia  District  High 

School. 
WUliamson-Hlgh  School. 
Williamstown-'Hlgh  School. 


New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board. 

• 

Members  of  the  board:  Amheist  Collage,  Bates  College,  Boston  Unlvenlty,  Bowdoin  Collie,  Brown 
UnlverBlty,  Colby  CoUege,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  C-oUege,  Mlddlebury  College,  Mount  Holy  ok  e  Col- 
lege, Smith  College,  Tufts  CoUege,  University  of  Vermont,  Wellesley  College,  Wesleyan  University,  Wil- 
liams College. 

A  school  to  be  approved  by  the  board  must— 

(1)  Give  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  curriculum,  staff  of  teachers,  and  equipment; 

(2)  Be  able  to  prepare  for  college  according  to  some  one  of  the  recognised  plans  for  entering  a  college  rep- 
resented on  the  board; 

******* 
(4)  Have  sent  on  examination  within  a  period  of  three  years  preceding  the  time  of  applicatian  at  least 
two  students  to  one  or  more  of  the  colleges  represented  on  the  board. 

A  school  when  first  approved  is  placed  on  a  trial  list.  If  the  record  made  by  its  candidates  In  thecoUegeB 
represented  on  the  board  is  satisfactory.  It  Is  then  placed  on  the  approved  list. 
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SoboolB  approvBd  by  the  board,  May  20, 1915. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia— High  Sohool. 
Bridgaportr— 

ONUtlaiMl  School. 

High  School. 
Bristol— High  8ohool.i 
Central  VlUag^-Plainfield  High  SehooL 
Cheshire— ^ckool. 
Clinton—  Morgan  School. 
CoUinsville— High  School. 
Danbury— High  School. 
DaniBlson— KHUngly  High  SohooL 
Derby— High  School. 
East  Hartford— High  School. 
Oreenwicfa— 

Aeadtmf. 

High  School. 

RoaemoTf  Butt  School. 
Hartford— Public  High  School. 
LakeTilla—  Taconk  School  for  (HrU. 
Meriden— High  School. 
Middlebiiry-  Waiover  School. 
lOddletown— 

High  Sohool. 

The  Miioa  Patten't  School, 
New  Britain— Public  High  School. 
New  Haven— High  Sohool. 
New  Ijcndon— 

BuQuHeff  School. 

WaUaiM  Memorial  JnstUuu. 
New  lillford— High  School. 
Newtown— High  School. 
North  StoDfaigtoa-  WheOer  School.^ 
Norwalk— JSrtOiide  School. 
Norwich— ^M  Aeademg. 


Portland— High  School. 
Putnam— High  School. 
Redding— iSaf^/brtf  SchooU 
Ridgefleld— i9chooLi 
Seymour— High  School.^ 
Sheltoo— High  School. 
Soutfalngton— Lewis  High  School. 
South  Manchester— High  School. 
South  Norwalk— NorwaUc  High  School. 
Stamford- 
High  School. 

The  CeAerine  Aiiken  School. 

The  Stamford  Preparatorjf  School. 
Stonington— High  School. 
Stratford— High  School.^ 
BoSkim— Connecticut  JAterary  InetitutUm. 
Thompsonville— Enfield  Public  High  School. 
Vernon— Rockville  High  School. 
Wallingford— 

Central  District  ^igh  SchooL 

The  Choau  School. 
Washington- 

The  GiMUMry  School. 

Wi^UhamRiee. 
Waterbury- 

Crosby  High  School. 

St.  Marffaret't  School. 
W%t&rtawn—The  Taft  School. 
West  Hartford— High  School. 
West  Haven— High  School.^ 
WilUmantio— Windham  High  SchooL 
Windsor-High  School. 
Wbmtbdr-aUbert  School. 


MAINE. 


Aubuzn— Edward  Little  High  SohooL 

Augusta— Cony  High  SohooL 

Bangor— High  School. 

Bar  Harbor— High  SchooL 

Both- Morse  High  School. 

Belfast-High  School. 

Berwick— Sullivan  High  SchooLi 

Bethel— GouM't  Academy. 

Biddeford-High  SchooL 

Blat^iB^Bluehill  George  Stevent  Aeademg. 

Bowdolnham— High  School.^ 

Brewer— High  School. 

Bridgton- High  SchooL 

Brunswick— High  SchooL 

Bockfleld- Hi^  School.^ 

Boftoport— £wt  Maine  Conference  Seminarg. 

CeataSa—Aeademg. 

Camden— High  SchooL 

Cariboo— High  Sohool.i 

Charleston- JTI^I^ifU  CUueical  Inetitute. 

Cherryfleld— ii  cademgA 

Cmnberland  Center— (Treeky  Inetitute. 

Dexter— High  School. 

East  Livermore— Livermore  Falls  High  SchooL 

East  Machlas-  Waehington  Academg. 

Eastport— Boynton  High  SchooL 

I  On  the 


EUsworth- High  SchooL 
Fairfield— Lawrence  High  SchooL^ 
Farmington— 

The  Abbot  School. 

High  SchooL 
Fort  Fairfield- High  SohooL 
Foxcroft— il  cademg. 
Freedom— iienfemy. 
Freeport— High  School. 
Fryeburg— ^oaifemf. 
Gardiner- High  Sohool.^ 
Oorham— High  SchooL 
OuilfDrd— High.  Sohool. 
HalloweU-High  School. 
Hampden— iioaifeinf. 
Hebron— il  eademg. 
Hhiekley— <7ood  wm  High  School.^ 
Houlton— 

High  SchooL 

Ridter  CUutkal  Institute. 
Kennebunkport— High  School.^ 
Kents  BDl— Maine  WeeUgan  Seminarg. 
LewisUm— High  School. 
Lisbon  Falls— High  SchooL 
Machias— High  SohooLi 
Madison— High  SchooL 

trial  list  for  1915. 
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MUo-High  School.1 
Newcastle— Lincoln  Academy. 
North  Bridgton— frid^ton  Academy, 
Norway— High  School. 
Old  Town— High  School. 
Oxford— High  School. 
FhllUps— High  School.1 
Pittsfield- ifaifw  CentrallnttUuU. 
Portland— 

Deering  High  School. 

High  School. 

WdfnfleU  School, 

Wettbrook  Seminary. 
Fraqne  Isle— High  School. 
Richmond- High  School. 
Rockland— High  School. 
Rockport— High  School.^ 
Rumlord— Stephens  High  School. 
Saoo—  Thornton  Academy. 


SanJbrd^High  School. i 

Skowhegan— Skowhegan  High  School  and  Bloom- 
field  Aoadwiy. 
South  Berwick— Berwick  Academy. ^ 
South  Paris— Paris  High  School. 
South  Portland— High  School. 
Thomaston— High  School.^ 
Topsham— High  School.^ 
Vassalboro— Oak  Grove  Seminary. 
Waireo— High  8chool.i 
Waterville— 

Co^m  CUuekttl  /niMttrte.* 
High  School. 
Wells-High  School. 
Westbrook— High  School. 
Wilton— il  eademy. 
Winthrop— High  8chool.i 
York— High  School. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ablngton— High  School. 
Adams— High  School. 
Amhexst— High  School. 
Andover— 

Abbot  Academy. 

Phimpa  Academy. 

Punchard  High  School. 
ArUngton— High  School. 
Aahbumham— CiuMfi^  Academy. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Athol— High  School. 
Attleboro— High  School. 
Aubumdale— Xa«<i{  Seminary. 
Ayer- High  School. 
Barre— Henry  Woods  High  School. 
Belmont— High  School. 
Boston— 

Berkeley  Preparatory  School. 

Brighton  High  SchooL 

The  Brimmer  School. 

The  Curtia-Peabody  SchoA.^ 

Dorchester  High  School. 

East  Boston  High  SchooL 

English  High  School. 

Girls'  High  School. 

Oirls'  Latin  School. 

Ifl9«  OvM'9  and  Mist  Evan»'$  SchooL 

Huntington  Schooi. 

Mechanics  Arts  High  School. 

Public  Latfai  School. 

RoxbiuTr  High  School. 

South  Boston  High  School. 

The  von  Mach  School  for  Oirls.^ 

West  Roxbury  High  School. 

The  Wintor  SchoblA 
Bradford—^  eademy. 
Bridgewater— High  School. 
Brimileld— Hif/c^ocJk  Free  Academy.^ 
Brockton— High  School. 
Brookline— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  and  Latin  School. 
Chelsea— High  School. 
Chicopee— High  School. 
Clinton— High  SchooL 

»0n 


Conccrd— High  SchooL 
Dalton— High  SchooL 
Danvers— Holton  High  SchooL 
Dedham— High  SchooL 

Deerfleld— Academy  and  Dickinson  High  School. 
Duxbury— Poiri«r  Point  School.^ 
Easthampton— 
High  SchooL 
Willston  Semituiry. 
East  Vorth&eld—Northfidd  Semtnary. 
East  Weymouth— Weymouth  High  SchooL 
E^Ferett- High  School. 
Fairhaven— High  School. 
Fall  River— B.  M.  C.  Durkee  High  School. 
Falmouth— Lawrence  High  School. 
Fitchburg— High  SchooL 
Foxboro— High  School. 
Framingham— High  SchooL 
Franklin— Dean  Academy. 
Gardner— High  SchooL 
Georgetown— Pcriey  Free  School.^ 
Gloucester— High  SchooL 
Graftooa— Higji  SchooL 
Great  Barrington— Searles  High  Bchool.i 
Greenfield- High  SchooL 
Groveland— High  SchooL 
Hadley— Hopkins  Academy. 
Hatfield— 5mttA  Academy. 
Haverhill^Hlgh  SchooL 
Hingham— High  SchooL 
HoUiston— High  SchooL 
Holyoke— High  SchooL 
Hudson— High  SchooL 
Hyannis— Barnstable  High  SchooL^ 
Hyde  Park— High  SchooL 
Lawrence— High  School. 
Lee— High  SchooL 
Leicester— A  eademy. 
Lenox— High  School.^ 
Leominster- High  SchooL 
Lexington- High  SchooL 
Littleton— High  SchooL* 
Lowell- 
High  School. 
I         Bogera  Hall  School 
the  trial  list  for  1915, 
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Lynn— 

ClaBBdcal  High  ScluM^ 

SngUah  High  ScbooL 
Maiden— High  School. 
Manchester-Btory  High  SohooL 
Maoaaeld— High  SchooL 
Marblfihoad- High  School. 
Marion-  Tabor  Academy  % 
Marlborough— High  SchooL 
Manhfleld— High  SchooL^ 
Msynard— High  School. 
Medf ord— High  SchooL 
Melrose— High  SchooL 
Methofin— High  SchooL 
Middleboro-High  SchooL 
Milford— High  SchooL 
Milton— High  SchooL 
MaDflon- ^  oodemy . 
Mount  Hennon— £oy«'  StkonL 
Natidk- 

High  SchooL 

WalfviU  mn  Sdtooifor  Qirla, 
Needham— High  SchooL 
New  Bedford— High  SchooL 
Newbaryi)Ort— High  and  Putnam  Schools. 
Newton— IfottiK  Ida  School  for  Girls. 
Newtonville— 

Newton  High  SchooL 

Technical  High  School. 
North  Adams— Drury  High  School. 
Northampton— 

MUt  Oapen't  Sdtooifor  Oirlt, 

High  School. 

The  Mary  A.  Bwvham  School  for  G1rU» 

St.  MichaePs  High  SchooL 
North  Andover— Johnson  High  SchooL 
North  Attleboro— High  SchooLi 
North  Brookfield— High  SchooL 
Norton— High  SchooL 
Norwood— Hi^  SchooL 
Orange— High  SchooL 
Palmer- High  SchooL 
Peabody— High  SchooL 
Pepperell- High  School. 
Pittsfleld— 

MiseHaWe  SchooL 

High  SchooL 
Plymouth^High  ^chooL 
Provinoetown— High  SchooL 
Qulncy— 

High  SchooL 

Woodward  JtutltuU. 
Bevere— High  ScbooL 
Rockland— Hi^  SchooL 
Salem— Classical  and  High  ScbooL 
Sandwich— High  SchooL 


Saugus— High  SchooL 
Sdtuate— High  SchooL 
Sharon— High  SchooL 
Sheffleld-£«rfetft<r6  SchoolA 
Shelbome^Anns  Academy. 
Somerville— High  School. 
South  Braintree—  Thayer  Academy^ 
Southbridge— High  School. 
South  Byfleld— I>iimm«r  Academy, 
Springfield— 

Amerkan  Intematkmal  CoUege, 

Central  High  SchooL 

TheEbne. 

The  MacDuffee  School  for  OtrU. 

Technical  High  SchooL 
Stcneham— High  School. 
Stoughton— Kimball  High  School. 
Stow-Hale  High  Scfaod.i 
Sudbury-High  School.^ 
Swampeoott— High  School. 
Taunton— High  SohooL 
Turners  Falls— High  SohooL 
Upton- High  School. 
Uxbridge-High  School. 
Wakefleld-High  School. 
Waltham— High  School. 
Ware-High  School. 
Wateham— High  School. 
Warren— High  School. 
Webster— High  School. 
Welleeley— 

Dana  HaU  School. 

High  School. 
Westboro- High  School.^ 
West  Bridgewater-Howard  Hig^  SohooL 
Westfleld-High  SohooL 
Westford— Academy  .1 
Weston-High  School.^ 
West  Springfleld-High  School. 
Whitinsrille-Northbridge  High  SohooL 
Whitman- Public  High  School. 
Wilbraham— ^cad«fny. 
WIlUamsburg-High  School.^ 
WilUamstown-High  Sdiool. 
Winchendon— Murdock  SchooL 
Winchester— High  School. 
Winthrop— High  School. 
Wobum-Hlgh  School. 
Wollaston— Q«<ficr  Mantkm  fiekooL 
Woroester- 

Academy. 

Classioal  High  School. 

English  High  School. 

South  High  School. 
Wrentham-High  School. 


Andover— J'ltKCDr  Academiy» 

Berlin— High  School. 

Claremant-SteTens  High  BobiwL 

Concord- 
High  School. 
St.  Mary's  SchooL 
St.  PauPs  SchooL 

45730*»--16 7 


NSW  HAMPSHIRB. 

Derry— PMkerCoii  Aeademif, 
Bzeter— 

PhUUpe  JButer  Aeademy. 

EcMnson  Seminary. 
FraokUn— High  School. 
Hanover— High  SchooL 
HiUsboro-High  SobooLt 

H)nthA  trial  list  forl915. 
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HoUis-High  School.i 
Keene— High  School. 
KingSbaa— Sanborn  Semmarf, 
Laconia— High  School. 
Lancaster— High  School. 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Lisbon— High  School. 
Littleton-High  School. 
Manchester— High  School. 
Meriden^  KhnbaU  Union  Aeademf, 
ICOford-High  School. 
ICnton-Nute  High  School. 
Nashua— High  School. 


Bairington— High  School. 
Bristol-Colt  Memorial  High  School. 
Central  Falls-High  School. 
East  Qneawick—Aeademf. 
East  Providence— High  School 
Newport— Rogers  High  School. 
Pawtacket— High  School 
Providenoe— 

Classical  High  School. 

Cranston  High  School. 

English  High  School. 


Barre— 

OoddaTd  Seminmy, 
Spaulding  High  School 

Barton— Academy. 

Bellows  Falls-High  School. 

Bennington— High  School. 

Bethel-Whltcomb  High  School 

Bradford— Academy. 

Brandton— High  School    , 

Brattlebofo— High  School 

Bristol-High  School.! 

Burlington- 
High  School. 
Mount  St.  Mary*9  iieadenif  .1 

Chester-High  School. 

Enosburg  Falls-High  School.^ 

Essex— Essex  Junction  High  School. 

Farifax— £e2&>tr«  Free  Academf, 

Fair  Haven- High  School. 

Hardwick— Academy. 

Hyde  Park- High  School.^ 

Jericho— High  School. 

Johnson— High  School. 

Ludlow— Black  River  Academy. 

Lyndon  Center— I>imdon  InttUute, 

Manchester— Bttrr  and  Burton  Semtnary. 


New  Hampton— Xri(«rary  ItutUution. 
New  London—  CWby  Aeademjf, 
Newport-Richards  High  School. 
Pittsfleld-Hlgh  School. 
Plymouth— High  School. 
Portsmouth- High  School. 
Rochester— High  School. 
Someraworth— High  School. 
Stratford-High  School. 
Tilton— i9<mi»ary. 
Warner— Simons  Free  High  School. 
Whitefleld-High  School.^ 
Wolfeboro— Brewitor  Free  Aeademf, 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Providence— Continued. 

Hope  Street  High  School 

Mis»  Wheeler's  Sdtool 

Morris  Heighto  School.^ 

Jf  ofet  Brown  Sdtool. 

Technical  High  School. 
Wakefield— South  Kingstown  High  School. 
Warwick-High  School. 
Westerly-High  School. 
Wickford-North  Kingstown  High  School 
WooDsocket— High  School. 


VERMONT. 

Middlebury-High  School. 
Montpelier— 

High  School. 

SentinaTp, 
Morrisvllle- People's  Academy. 
Newport— High  School 
North  Craftsbury—  Crafiibury  Aeademp, 
Orleans— High  School.^ 
Pittsford-High  School.^ 
Poultney—  Troff  Conference  Aeademf, 
Proctor— High  School. 
Randolph— High  School. 
Richford-High  School 
Rutland-High  School. 
St.  Albans-High  School. 
St.  Johnsbury— ilca4emir. 
Saxtons  River—  Vermont  Aeademf. 
South  Royalton— High  School. 
Springfield-High  School. 
Stowe— High  School 
Townshend— £eton<2  and  Qray  Seminarf. 
Vergennes- High  School 
Waterbury-High  School. 
White  River  Junction— Hartford  High  School 
Wtaiooski-High  School.i 
Woodstock— High  School. 

On  the  trial  list  for  lUA. 


North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Sdiools. 

The  following  coostitate  the  standards  for  accrediting  secondary  schools  for  the  pnsent  year  (1915). 

1.  No  school  Shan  be  aooradited  which  does  not  require  15  units  for  graduation.  Mote  than  20  periods 
per  week  should  be  discouraged. 

2.  The  minimum  attainment  of  teachers  of  academic  subjects  shall  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a 
college  belonging  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  requiring  the  com- 
pletion of  a  four-year  course  of  study,  or  120  semester  hours  in  advance  of  a  standard  four-year  mgh-schod 
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ooune  and  Indnding  at  least  11  semeBter  hoars  in  education.  This  shall  indude  special  study  of  the  subject 
matter  and  pedagogy  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  Such  requirements  shall  not  be  oonstmed  as  retroactive. 
(For  the  succeeding  year  the  board  will  interpret  courses  in  education  as  the  same  courses  are  Interpreted 
by  the  colleges  or  universities  offering  them,  not  more  than  six  hours'  credit  being  given  for  successful 
tfflifhing  experience.) 

3.  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  classroom  instruction  given  by  any  teacher  should  not  exceed  5,  each 
to  extend  over  at  least  40  minutes  In  the  clear.  The  board  of  inspectors  will  reject  all  scdiools  having  more 
than  6  recitation  periods  per  day  for  any  teaoher. 

4.  Thfllaboratory  and  library  fadlitlesshaU  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  Instruction  in  the  subjects  taogh 
6.  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms, 

the  nature  of  the  lavatories,  corridors,  dosets,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of 
cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditidns  for  both  pupils  and  teacbers. 

6.  The  effldency  of  instruction,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought  and  study,  the  general  intelleetual  and 
moral  tone  of  a  sdiool  are  paramount  factors,  and  therefore  only  schools  whkh.  rank  well  in  thesepartlcu- 
lan,  as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thoroughgoing,  sympathetic  inspection,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  the 

llBt. 

7.  The  assodatioD  will  dedine  to  consider  any  school  whose  teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than  four 
teachers  of  academic  subjects,  exduslve  of  the  superintendent.  The  assodation  recommends  the  intro- 
duction of  the  so-called  vocational  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  manual  training,  housdiold  arts,  and 
commercial  subjects,  into  schools  where  local  conditions  render  such  Introduction  feasible,  but  the  inspec- 
tors will  hold  that  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers  must  be  added  to  provide  adequatdy  for  such 
instraotioD. 

******* 
0.  Nosdiod  whose  noordsshow  an  exueealve  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  based  oo  average  attendance, 
shall  be  accredited.   The  association  recommends  25  as  a  maximum. 

Sdiods  accredited  Mardi  20,  lOlf. 

COLORADO. 


Aspen—Hlgh  Sdiool. 

Boulder— Cdorado  State  Preparatory  Sdiool. 
Ganon  City- 
High  Sdiod. 

South  Canon  City  High  Sdiool. 
Colorado  City— High  School. 
Colorado  Springs— High  School. 
Cripple  Creek— High  School. 
Delta-High  School. 
Denver — 

East  Side  High  Sdiool. 

Manual  Tndning  High  School. 

North  Side  High  School. 

Sooth  Side  High  School. 

West  Side  High  School. 
Durango— High  Sdiool. 
Baton— High  School. 
Fort  CoUhis— High  School. 
Fort  Morgan— High  Sdiool. 
Frulta— High  School. 
Olenwood  Springs— Garfield  County  High  Sdiool. 


Golden— High  SdiooL 

Grand  Junction— High  Schod. 

Greeley— High  Schod. 

Gunnison— County  High  Sdiool. 

T^amar— High  School. 

Las  Animas— Bent  County  High  SehooL. 

La  Junta— High  School. 

I>»d\iUe-High  School. 

Longmont— High  Schod. 

Ixiveland— High  School. 

Monte  Vista-High  School. 

Montrose— County  High  Sdiool. 

Pueblo- 
High  Sdiool  (District  1). 
High  Sdiool  (District  20). 

Rocky  Ford— High  School. 

Salida— High  School. 

Telluride— High  School. 

Trhiidad— High  School. 

Victor— High  School. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aledo— Dntry  Aeadtm§. 

Alton- 
High  SchooL 
Wutem  MUitarp  Academy. 

Aurora  ■ 

East  High  School. 
Jenninif*  Seminary. 
West  High  Sdiool. 

Batavia— High  School. 

Beardstown— High  School. 

BeUevUle— High  Sdiool. 

Bdvidera— High  SchooL 

Bloomingtoa— Hi^  School. 

Blue  lakndr— High  Sdiool  (Township). 


Bridgeport— High  School  (Township). 

Cairo— High  Sdiool. 

Canton— Hi^  SehooL 

Oarbondale— 
HighSdiooL 
Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

(}arUnvill»-High  School. 

Carthage— Cbtt^e  Academy. 

Centralis— High  Sdiool  (Township). 

Champaign— High  School. 

Charlestoi^— High  School. 

Chicago- 
Austin  High  SohooL 
Boweo  High  BdiooL 
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Chicago— Oontiiiiied. 

Calumet  High  Bohool. 

Gvl  Schun  High  School. 

Cnne  T«chnioal  High  School. 

Curtis  High  School. 

Euglewood  Hic^  School. 

F.  W.  Parker  Sdnoai. 

Harrison  Technical  High  School. 

Barwi  School. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Kentpood  InstUuU. 

Lake  High  School. 

Lake  View  High  School. 

Lone  Technical  High  School. 

Xctto  rSdkool. 

Lofola  Acudemy. 

Lucy  Flower  Technical  High  SebooL 

ICarahall  High  School. 

MoKinlcy  High  School. 

Ifedlll  High^hool. 

Mdrgtn  Park  Academp. 

Morgan  Park  High  School. 

FhiUlps  High  School. 

Senn  High  School. 

Tuley  High  School. 

UniveTtitif  High  rScfcoot. 

Waller  High  School.. 
Chicago  Heights— Bloom  Township  High  School. 
Cloero— J.  Sterling  Morton  Township  High  School. 
CUnton— High  School. 
CoUinsviUe— High  School  (Township). 
Danville— High  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
De  Ealb— High  School  (Township). 
Des  Plaines— Maine  Township  High  School. 

DiXODr- 

High  School. 

North  High  School. 
Downers  Orove— High  School. 
Dundee— High  School. 
Duquoln— High  School  (Township). 
East  St.  Louis— High  School. 
Bdwardsvllle— High  School. 
Elgin— 

Academf. 

High  School. 
Elmhurst— £ton<7r-l/eii/  PmenUnur. 
EvansUm— 

Academy . 

High  School  (Township). 
Farmer  City— Moore  Town^iip  High  School 
Freeport— High  School. 
Galesburg— High  School. 
Oalva— High  School. 
Qeneseo— High  School  (Township). 
Geneva— High  School. 

Gibson  City— Drummer  Township  High  SchooL 
QoAtny—Montieello  Seminary. 
Granite  City— High  School. 
Harrlsburg— High  School  (Township). 
Harvard— High  School. 
Harvey— Thornton  Township  High  School. 
Highland  Park— 

Deerfleld  Township  High  School. 

Norihweetem  MiUtary  Academy. 
Hinsdale— High  School  (Township). 
Hoopeston— High  School. 


High  School. 

IWmoie  Wammi>*9  OoOe^  Academy, 

WMppU  Aeadem§, 
JoUet— High  School  (Township), 
yankakee    High  Sdiool. 
KflnUwcrtb— New  Trier  Township  High  School. 
Kewaaea— High  School. 
La  GFMDkga— Lyoos  Towaahlp  High  School. 
Lake  Forest— 

Academy, 

Ferry  Balk 
La  8alle->La  Salle-Pem  Township  High  SchooL 
Lawranoevilla— High  School  (Township). 
Linodn— High  School. 
Lockport— High  School  (Township). 
Lovingtoo— Hl^  Sdiool  (Township). 


Acadamio  Department  of  Normal  Scbool. 

High  School. 
Marengo— Hi^  School. 
Marshall— High  School  (Township). 
Mattoon— High  School. 
Haywood— Proviso  Township  High  School. 
Molln»-Higfa  School. 
Monmouth— Ili^  School. 
Morrift-Hifi^  School. 
Morrison— High  School. 
Mount  Carmel— High  School. 
Mount  Carroll— JFVonoM  Shiner  School. 
Mount  VemoD— High  School  (Township). 
Murphysboro— High  School  (Township). 
Napervllle- 

High  School. 

Northwettem  OoUegc  Academy. 
Normal— High  School. 
Normal  University— High  School. 
Oak  Park— Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Township 

High  School. 
Onarga— <7raii4  Prairie  Seminary. 
Ottawa— High  School  (Township). 
Paris— High  School. 
PaxtoQ— High  School. 
Pekin— High  School. 


BradUy  PolyteAnk  Inemu$e. 

Central  High  School. 

Manual  Tndnlng  High  Bdhool. 
PokH- High  School. 
Pontlao— High  School  (Township). 
Princeton— High  School  (Township). 
Quincy— Hi|^  School. 
Riverside— High  School. 
Robinson— Hi{^  School  (Towndi^). 
Rochelle— High  School. 
Rockford— High  School. 
Rock  Island— 

Auguttana  Academy. 

High  School. 
St.  Charlea— Hl^  School. 
Savannah— High  School  (Township). 
ShelbyvUle— Bigh  School. 
Springfield— High  School. 
Sterling— High  School  (Township). 
Streator— High  School  (Township). 
Sullivan— High  School. 
Scaymora— Hi^  School. 
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TaylorvOIe— Hic(h  Sdiool  (Township). 
Tuaoola—Hi^  School. 
Urhan*— High  School. 
Watsekair-Hic^  School.  • 

Waokegi^D— High  School  (Township). 


Alezandrift— High  School. 
Anderson— High  School. 
Attica— Hi|^  School. 
Bedford— High  School. 
BkKwnington— High  School. 
BrasU— High  School. 
Bremen— High  School. 
Clintoi^-Higfa  School. 
ColmnTjos— Hi^  School. 
GomiersTiUe— 

Klmkunt  Softool. 

HigJiSchooL 
Crswtordsville— Hl^  School. 
Crown  Point— Hi^  School. 
Culver— iAIKary  Aeademp. 
Decstor— High  School. 
East  Chicago— High  School. 
Elkhart— High  School. 
EyansvlUe— High  School. 
Fort  Wayne— Hi^  School. 
Frankftirt^High  School. 
Franklto—Higli  School. 
Qary— High  School. 
Oosben— High  School. 
Hammond— High  School. 
Hartford  City— High  School. 
Hoiwe— iSeftool. 
Huntington— High  School. 
Indianapolis— 

Kannal  Training  High  School. 

EQiortridge— High  School. 
Jefflersopvllle— Hi|^  School. 
Kendallville— High  School. 
Kokomo— High  School. 
Lafayette— Hi|^  School. 
La  Orange— High  School. 
La  Port»— High  School. 
LawreDoeborg— High  SdiooL 


West  Cblcago— High  School. 
Wheaton— 

Aeademf. 

High  School. 
Woodstock— Hi|^  School. 


INDIANA. 


Lebanon— Hi|^  School. 
Ligonier— High  School. 
Logansport— High  School. 
Madisan— High  School. 
ICidiigan  City— High  School. 
Mishawaka— Hi^  School. 
Monticello— Hi{^  School. 
Vonnt  Vernon— Hi|^  School. 
Mtmcie— High  School. 
New  Albany— High  School. 
New  Castle— High  School. 
NoblesTiUe— Hi|^  School. 
North  Manchester— Hi^  SchooL 
Peru— Hi^  School. 
Plymoath— Hic^  School. 
Princeton— High  School. 
Rensselaer— High  School. 
Richmond— High  School. 
Rochester-High  School. 
Roekport— High  School. 
RushvfDe— High  School. 
Shelbyville— Hlg^  School. 
Sheridan— Hi^  School. 
South  Bend— High  School. 
Sullivan— High  School. 
Terre  Haute— 

Oarfleld  Hl^  School. 

Normal  Training  High  SdiooL 

Indiana  State  Normal  Training  Hi^  School. 

WHey  Hl^  School. 
Union  City— Hig^  SchooL 
Valparaiso— Hicth  School. 
Vinoennee— High  School. 
Wabash— High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
West  Lafiftyette— Hl^  School. 
Whiting-High  School. 
WindMSter-HIgh  SchooL 


IOWA. 


Albia— High  SchooL 

Algana— High  SchooL 

Ames—High  School. 

Audubcn— High  SchooL 

Bedford— High  SchooL 

BoGoe— High  SchooL 

BurUngton— High  SchooL 

Carroll— High  SchooL 

Cedar  Falls- 
High  SchooL 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Training  SchooL 

Cedar  Rapids— High  SchooL 

CentervUle— High  SchooL 

Charles  City— High  School. 

Cherokee— High  SchooL 

Clarinda— High  SchooL 

GUnton— High  SchooL 
>  SchooL 


Corydon— High  SchooL 
Council  Bloflis— High  SchooL 
Cresoo— High  School. 
Creston— High  SchooL 
Davenport— High  SchooL 
Deoorah— High  SchooL 
Deotem— High  SchooL 
Des  Moines— 

Bast  High  SchooL 
North  High  SchooL 
West  High  SdhooL 
Duboqae— High  SchooL 
Eagle  Orove— High  SchooL 
EDcader— High  SchooL 
Enmietsburg— High  Sobocd. 
FairfleKL— High  SchooL 
Fort  Dodge— High  SchooL 
Fort  Madison— High  SehooL 
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Grbmell— High  School. 
Independence—High  School. 
Indianolft— High  School. 
Iowa  City— High  School 
Iowa  FalJa— High  SchooL 
Keokuk— High  School 
Leman— High  School 
Logan— EUgh  SchooL 
Manchester— High  School 
Maquoketa— High  School 
Marengo— High  School 
Manhalltofwn— Hl^  School 
Maaon  City— High  School 
MlflBOuri  Valley— High  School 
MontioeUo— High  School. 
Mount  Fleeeuit— High  School 
Moacathie— High  School. 
Newton— High  School 
Oaage— High  School 


Onaw»— High  SchooL 


High  SchooL 
Pema  OoUegt  SLmiemy. 
Ottiimw»— Hi^  School 
Bed  Oak— Hi|^  School 
Sbeldoii— High  School 
Sibley— High  School 
Sioaz  City- High  SduMd. 
Spenow^High  School 
Vfaiton— High  School 
Waihington— High  Scthool 
Waterloo- 
Bast  High  School 
West  High  School 
Wa^erly- High  School 
Webster  City— High  School 
West  Uberty— High  School 


KANSAS. 


AbUfloe— High  SchooL 

Ahna-High  School 

Anthony- High  School 

Argentine— High  School 

Arkanaaa  City— High  School. 

Atchison— High  School 

Baldwin— BoJbcr  Academy, 

BurUngtoQ— High  School. 

Chanute— High  School 

Chapman— Dickinson  Coimty  High  SchooL 

Cherryvato— High  School 

Clay  Center-Clay  County  Hi^  School. 

Coffeyvllle— High  School. 

Columbua-Cherokee  County  High  School. 

Concordia— High  School 

Cottonwood  Falls-Chase  County  High  Sdiool 

Dodge  City— High  School 

Effingham— Atchison  County  High  School 

El  Dorado— High  School. 

Smporia— High  School 

Eureka— High  School 

Fort  Soott-High  School 

Garden  City— High  School. 

Oamett— Hi^  School 

Great  Bend— High  School 

Herhxgton- High  School. 

Hiawatha— High  School 

Hoisingtan— High  School 

Holton— High  School. 

Horton— High  School. 

Humboldt— High  School 

Hutchinson— High  School 

Independence— Montgomery  County  High  School. 

lola— High  School 

Junction  City— High  School 

Kansss  City- 
High  School 
Sumner  High  School  (colond). 

Kingman— High  School. 


Kfaialey— High  SchooL 
Lawrence— High  School 
Leavenworth— High  SchooL 
McPhnson— High  School 
Manhattan— High  School. 
Marion— H]|^  School 
Marysvill»-Hifl^  School 
MfameapoUfr— High  School 
Neodesha— High  School. 
Newton— 

BeOid  Aca/iemy. 

High  School 
Nickerson- Bono  County  High  School 
Oberlin— Decatur  County  High  SchooL 
Olathe—Hif^  SchooL 
Ottawa 

High  School 

Chfoenftir  A  eademy. 
Paola— Hi|^  School 
Feabody— Hi|^  School 
Pratt— High  School 
Ptttsborg-High  School. 
Rosedale— High  School. 
Sabetha— High  School 
St.  John— High  School 
Salina— High  School. 
Seneca— High  School. 
Stafford— High  School 
Sterling— High  School. 
Topefca— 

High  School 

Wtttkbufn  Aoademp. 
Wakeeny— Trego  County  Higb  School 
Washington— High  School. 
Wellington— Sumner  County  High  School. 
Wichita-High  School. 
Winileld— High  School. 
Yates  Center— High  School 


i(M:i(r 


Adrian— High  School 
Albion— High  School. 
Alma— High  School 
Alpena— High  School. 
Ann  Arbor— High  Sehodl 


AN. 


Battle  Creek— Higb  Sofaodl. 

Bay  City- 
East  side— High  Sdiool 
West  side— Hi^  School. 

Benton  Hsrbor— High  BdhocA. 
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Bessemer— High  School. 

Big  Rapid»— ^«rrif  InstittUe, 

Birmingham— High  School. 

Boyne  City— High  School. 

Cadlllao— High  School. 

Calumet— High  School. 

Charlevoix— High  School. 

Charlotte— High  School. 

Cheboygan— High  School. 

Chelsea— High  School. 

Coldwater— High  School. 

Crystal  Fall»-High  School. 

Detroit- 
Central  High  School. 
Eastern  High  School. 
Liggat  School. 
McMillan  High  School. 
Northwestern  Hlg^  School. 
Unhertitg  School, 
Western  High  School. 

Dollar  Bay— High  School. 

DowBgiao— High  School. 

Bseanaba— High  School. 

Evarts— High  School. 

Flint— High  SchooL 

Fremont— High  School. 

Gladstone— High  School. 

Orand  Rapids- 
Central  High  School. 
Calvin  CoUeg&-PrepaTaiory  School. 
Soath  Grand  Rapids  High  School. 
Union  High  School. 

Grand  Hayen— High  School. 

QreenTllle-High  School. 

Hancock— High  School. 

Hart— High  School. 

Hastings— High  School. 

Highland  Park— High  SchooL 

Hillsdale— High  School. 

Holland— High  School. 

Houghton- High  SchooL 

Hudson— High  SchooL 

Icna— High  SchooL 

Iron  Moontafn— High  SchooL 

Iranwood— High  School. 

lahpemlng— High  SdhooL 


Jackson— High  SchooL 

Kalamasoo— High  SchooL 

Lake  Lindenr-High  SchooL 

Lansing— High  School. 

Lapeer— High  School. 

Lowellr-High  School. 

Ludington— High  School. 

Manistee— High  School. 

Manistique— High  SchooL 

Marshall— High  School. 

Marquette— High  School. 

Menomlnee^High  Sdiool. 

Midland— High  School. 

Monroe— High  School. 

Muskegon— High  School. 

Mount  Clemens— High  SchooL 

Mount  Pleasant— High  SohooL 

Negaunee— High  SchooL 

Niles— High  SchooL 

Norway— High  SchooL 

Ontonagan— High  School. 
Otsego— High  SchooL 

Owosso— High  SchooL 

Painesdale— High  SchooL 

Paw  Paw— High  SchooL 

Petoskey— High  School. 

Pontiao— High  School. 

Port  Huron— High  SchooL 

Portland— High  SchooL 

River  Rouge— High  SchooL 

Saginaw— 

East  side— High  School. 

West  side-High  School. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie— High  SchooL 
South  Haven— High  SchooL 
St.  Johns— High  SchooL 
St.  Joseph— High  School. 
St.  Louis— High  School. 
Sturgis— High  School. 
Three  Rivers— High  School. 
Traverse  City— High  SchooL 
Union  City— 9igh  School. 
Wakefield— High  SchooL 
Williamston— High  SchooL 
Wyandotte— High  SchooL 
Ypeilanti-Hlgh  SchooL 


MnfnBSOTA. 


Alfken— High  SchooL 
Albert  Lear-High  SchooL 
Alexandria— High  School. 
Anoka— High  School. 
Austin— High  School. 
Bemld]!— High  SchooL 
Blue  Earth— High  SchooL 
Brainerd— High  SchooL 
Canby— High  School. 
Gbiaholm- High  SchooL 
Ck>qaet— High  SchooL 
Coleratne— High  SchooL 
Crookston— High  SchooL 
Detroit— High  SchooL 
Duloth— 

Central  Higih  School. 

B.  E.  Denfeld  High  SchooL 
Eaat  Ofasd  Forks— High  SchooL 


Ely— High  School. 
Eveleth— High  SchooL 
Fairmont— High  School. 
Faribault— High  School. 
Fergus  Falls— High  School. 
Gilbert-High  SchooL 
Glenooe— Hig^  SchooL 
Grand  Rapids— High  SobooL 
Hasting^— High  SchooL 
Hector— High  School. 
Hibbing— High  School. 
Hopkins— High  School. 
Hutchinson— High  SchooL 
Jacksour-Hlgh  SchooL 
Lake  City— High  School. 
Litchfleld— High  School. 
Ltttto  FaUs— High  SchooL 
Lovenie—Hl^  SobooL 
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Bluffton— High  SehooL 
Bowling  Oreen— High  SchooL 
Bryan— High  School. 
Bacyrus— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  SchooL 
Canal  Dovoi^High  SchooL 
Cantan— High  SchooL 
Gelina— High  School. 
Chardon— High  School. 
Chicago  Junction— High  SdiooL 
Chillicotha-High  SchooL 
Cincinnati— 

CoOege  Preparatory  School  for  OMs. 

FratMin  School. 

Hartwell  High  SchooL 

Hughfls  High  SchooL 

Pleasant  Ridga— High  SdiooL 

UfUvertUy  SdMcH. 

Wahnit  Hills  High  School. 

Woodward  High  SchooL 
CirclevUIe— High  SchooL 
Cleveland- 
Central  High  School. 

East  High  SchooL 

East  Technical  High  SchooL 

Glanville  High  SchooL 

Linoohi  High  SchooL 

South  High  SchooL 

UnivenUy  School, 

West  High  School. 

West  Technical  High  SchooL 
ClSTeland  Heights— ^igh  SchooL 
Columbiana— High  School. 
Columbus- 
Clinton  High  SchooL 

East  High  School. 

North  High  SchooL 

South  High  School. 

School  for  GirU, 

West  High  SchooL 
Conneaut— High  School. 
Coshocton— High  SchooL 
Crestline— High  SchooL 
Cuyahoga  Falls— High  SchooL 
Danville— EUgh  SchooL 
Dayton— 

Steele  High  School. 

St.  Mary**  InttUuU. 

Stivers  Manual  Training  High  SdiooL 
Defiance— High  SchooL 
Delaware— High  School. 
Delphos— High  School. 
Dennison- High  SchooL 
East  Cleveland— High  SchooL 
East  Liverpool— High  School. 
East  Palestine— High  School. 
Eaton— High  School. 
Elyria— High  School. 
Findlay— High  School. 
Fostaria— High  SchooL 
Fremont— High  School. 
Oalion— High  School. 
aallipoli»— High  SchooL 
Geneva— High  School. 
Girard— High  School. 
Granville— />oan«  Academy, 
Greenfield- High  SchooL 


Greenville— H]|^  SchooL 
Hamilton— High  SchooL 
Hillsboro-High  SchooL 
Irontcn— High  SchooL 
Jackson— High  School. 
Jeffaraon— High  SchooL 
Keat^High  School. 
Kenton— High  School, 
liakewood— High  SchooL 
Lancaster— High  School. 
Leroy— High  School. 
Lima— High  SchooL 
Lisbcn— Hi^  School. 
Lockland— High  SchooL 
Logan— High  SchooL 
London— High  SchooL 
Lorain— High  School. 
ICadisonvlUe— High  SdiooL 
Mansfield— EUgh  School. 
Marietta— High  School. 
Marlon— High  School. 
Martins  Ferry— High  SchooL 
Marysville— High  SchooL 
Massillon-High  School. 
Madina-High  School. 
Miamisborg— High  School. 
Middletown— Hl^  School. 
Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 
Napoleon— High  School. 
Nelsonvllle— High  School. 
Newark— High  School. 
New  Bremen— High  SchooL 
New  Concord— High  School. 
New  Lexington— High  School. 
New  Philadelphia-High  Sdiool. 
Nilea-Hlgh  School. 
Norwalk— High  School. 
Norwood— High  School. 
Oak  Harbor— High  SchooL 
OberUn— 

ileodcflif. 

High  SchooL 
Orrville—Hl^  SchooL 
Painesville— High  SchooL 
Piqu»— High  SchooL 
Plain  City— Hi^  SchooL 
Pomeroy— High  SchooL 
Port  Clinton— High  SchooL 
Portsmouth— High  School. 
Ravenna— High  School. 
Rally— High  School  (Township). 
Rio  Grande— 

Raccoon  Township  High  SchooL 
Salem— High  SchooL 
Sandusky- High  SchooL 
Shelby— High  SehooL 
Springfield— High  School. 
Sidney— High  SchooL* 
Steabenville— High  School. 
Satait  Marys— High  School. 
Tiffin— High  School. 
Tippecanoe  City— High  SohooL 
Toledo— 

Soott  High  School. 

^m€a4l  School. 

Waite  High  School. 
Troy— High  Sohodl. 
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UhrlchsvlUe— High.SehooL 
Upper  Scmdiisky— High  School. 
Urbsofr— 

HJghSohool. 

UfUeatUy  Sdiooi, 
Van  Wert— High  School. 
Wadsworth— High  School. 
WapakQDet^-HJgh  School. 
Warren— High  School. 
Washington  Coartbonse— High  ScliooL 
Wanaeon— High  SdiooL 
WeUston— High  School. 
WeUsville— High  SohooL 


Westervfllfr-HIgh  School. 
West  JefTerson— High  SchooL 
WflloniJiby— High  SchooL 
Wflmlngton— High  SchooL 


Aeodemy. 

High  SchooL 
Wyoming— Hl^  SohooL 
Xenia— High  SchooL 
Yocmgstown — 

Rayen  High  SchooL 

South  High  SchooL 
Zaneevillfr— High  SchooL 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmor»— Hi|^  Sdiool. 
Bartle8vlll»-High  School. 
BlackweU— High  Sdhod. 

El  Reno— High  SdiooL 

Enid- 
High  School. 
PhUUp$  UfUoertttif  BIgk  Retool. 

Guthrie— High  School. 

Hugo— High  School. 

lAwtom— High  SchooL 


Aberdeen— High  School. 
Armour— High  School. 
Brookings— High  School. 
Canton— High  S6hodl. 
Clark— High  School. 
Deadwood— High  School. 
Flandreao— High  School. 
Huron— High  School. 
Lead— High  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
Milbank— High  School. 
MiUei^High  School. 


Antigo— High  Sduxd. 
Appleton— High  SchooL 
Ashland— High  SchpoL 
Baraboo— High  SchooL 
Beaver  Dam— 

mgh  SchooL 

Waifkmd  Academf. 
Bdoit-High  SchooL 
Berlin— High  SchooL 
Boscobel— High  SchooL 
Burlington— High  SchooL 
Chippewa  F^Jls— High  SdiooL 
Columbus-^High  SchooL 
Delafidd— 5<.  Jokn'a  MUitarp  Aeaimg. 
Delayan— Hi£^  SdiooL 
Dodgevillfr— High  SchooL 
Eou  Claire— High  SdiooL 
Edgttton— High  SdiooL 
Elkhom— High  SchooL 
Ellsworth— High  SchooL 
EIroy— High  SchooL 
ETaii8vill»-High  SchooL 
-High  SchooL 


MoAleste^-High  School. 

Muskogee— High  School. 

Okmulgee— High  School. 

Oklahoma— High  School. 

Sapulpit-HIgh  School. 

Tonkawa— University  Preparatory  School. 

Tulsa— 

Bemy  KendaU  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Vhiltft-High  School. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Mltdiell— High  Sdiool. 
Pierre— High  SchooL 
Rapid  City— High  SdiooL 
Redfleld— High  School. 
Sioux  Fall»- 

AU  8aint9  School. 

High  SchooL 
Vermilion— High  SchooL 
Watertown— High  Sdiodl. 
Webster— High  School. 
Yankton— High  Sdiool. 


WISCONSIN. 


Fond  du  Lao— High  SdiooL 
Fort  Atkinson— High  SdiooL 
Grand  Rapids— High  SchooL 
Green  Bay— 

(East)— High  SdiooL 

(West)— High  SdiooL 
Hartford— High  School. 
Hudson— High  School. 
TanesvUle— High  SchooL 
Kaukauna— High  SdiooL 
Eenodia—Hi^  SdiooL 
La  (^osse— High  SchooL 
Lake  Qenevan-Hlgh  SchooL 
Lancaster— High  SdiooL 
Lodi-High  SdiooL 
Madison- 

Hlgh  SdiooL 

Wisoonshi  High  School. 
Manltowoo— High  School. 
Marinette— High  SchooL 
Manhfldd— High  SdiooL 
Hedibrd— High  SdiooL 
-High  SchooL 
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Hflnoii]oiiifr->Hlgh  Scihool. 

MetriU— High  School. 

l^aiwiaQkee— 

(East)— High  School. 
(North)— High  School. 
(South)— High  SchooL 
(West)— High  School. 
Milwaukee-Doumer  Seminarf. 

Ifineral  Point— High  School. 

Monroe— High  School. 

Neenah— High  School 

Nalllsyllle-High  School. 

New  London— High  SchooL 

New  Richmond— High  School. 

Ooonomowoo— High  SchooL 

Oconto— High  SchooL 

Oshkosh— High  SchooL 

Flatteville— High  SchooL 

Plymouth— High  SchooL 

Portage— High  School. 

Racine- 
College  Grammar  SchooL 
High  SchooL 

Reedsburg— High  SchooL 

Rhindander— High  SchooL 

Bioe  Lake— High  SchooL 


Richland  (3«ater— High  SchooL 
RIpon— High  SchooL 
River  Falls-High  SchooL 
Sheboygan— High  SchooL 
Slnsioawft— 5<  Clara  Aeaiemf, 
South  ICUwMikee-High  ScbooL 
Sparta— High  SchooL 
Stanley-^Hlgh  SchooL 
Stevena  Point— High  SchooL 
Stoughton— High  ScbooL 
Sturgeon  Baj^-High  SdiooL 
Superior— 

Contral  High  School.  , 

Nelson  Dewey  High  SchooL 
Tomaih— High  SdiooL 
Washbom— High  SchooL 
Watertown— High  SchooL 
Waukesha— High  SchooL 
Waupaca— High  SchooL 
Waupun— High  SchooL 
Wanaao— High  SchooL 
Wauwatosa   High  SchooL 
West  Allis-High  SchooL 
West  Bend— High  SchooL  ^ 
Whitewater-High  SchooL 


WTOMINQ. 


Oasp^r-High  jBchooL 
Ca^eyeona— Hiith  fichoQL 


Laiamie— High  SchooL 
Sheridan-High  SchooL 


PART  III.— LISTS    OF    CERTAIN     PRIVATE    INSTITU 

TIONS. 


SohoolB  in  Washiogtoiiy  D.  O.,  Accredited  by  Geor^  Washington  TThlvenity, 

April,  1916. 


Admlwdon  requiremQiita... 
Pnsciibea  anils: 

EngUBh 

ICauiematlfis. 

Foreign  languages. 
Electlves. 


Units. 
...  15 


8 
7i 


Armif  and  Noxf  Frepantorf  5cftooI. 

BtUM  SekooU 

Business  High  School. 

Central  High  School. 

Chevif  Chase  Seminarf. 

Eastern  High  School. 

Emermm  InttUuU. 

Filkmont  Stmimary, 

FriendM'  Select  School. 

Ountton  HaU, 

BdO-JVoyet  School, 

BoUofhArnu  School, 


Madeira  School  for  QirU. 
Manual  Training  High  School. 
Martha  Washington  Seminary » 
Mount  Vemdn  Seminarif, 
Mitees  EMtman's  School, 
National  Cathedral  for  Bope, 
Nationdl  Cathedral  School  for  Oirle. 
Univertitp  Preparatory  SckooL 
Wathinifton  CoUegiaie  Schooi. 
Washington  College. 
Western  High  School. 


Schools  Affiliated  to  the  Catholic  TTnivendty  of  America,  April,  1916. 


AdmisBion  requiremeints. 
Presaribed  units: 

ion 


Units. 
.    15 


Some  language  other  than  English, 
ematios... 


Ifathemal 

Social  science  (including  history). 

Natural  science.... 

Electives  (must  be  selected  in  sacib.  a  way  as  to  f^ve  another  oouxbc  besides  English  of  3 
units) 


2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Alahama: 

Birmingham— BlMMd  Saawment  Aoademg. 
OaUfomla: 

San  Francisco— CblUye  of  Notre  Dame,  High 
School  Department. 
SanJoso— 

CoUege  of  Notre  Dame,  Secondary  Department, 

Notre  Dame  £Bgh  School. 
Colorado: 

Denver— iSf.  Marg*s  Academy, 

IjonMo—Loretto  Heights  Academy. 
Connecticnt: 

Hartford— IfottfU  St.  Joseph  Semitmry. 

i/LVLtoFd.— Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 

Waterbury— ^otre  Dame  Academy. 
Florida: 

Miami^Aeademy  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  Augustine— A.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Georgia: 

Augusta— ifottfU  St.  Joseph  Academy. 


Hlinois: 

Kanks^kae— iSV.  Joseph  Seminary. 

Rock  Island—  ViUa  de  Chantdl. 
Indiana: 

Oldenburg— /mmaettfote  Conception  Academy. 

St.  Maurj*a—St.  Mary-of-the-  Woods  Academy. 
Iowa: 

Cedar  Rapids— iSocred  Heart  Academy. 

Dubuque— 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy. 
St.  Francis  High  School. 
St.  Joseph's  A  oademy. 
St.  Joseph  Academy. 

Dyersville— 5<.  Frands  Academy. 

Elma— /mmocttlote  Conception  Academy. 

New  Hampton— 5<.  Mary's  High  School. 

Riverside— 5<.  Mary  Convent. 

Waterloo— i9l.  Mary's  High  School. 
Kansas: 

Wichita- Cbttedrol  High  School. 
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Kentuoky: 

Covington —  VUla  Madonna  Academy. 
Lo'retto — Loretto  Academy. 
Nazareth— Aiuaretft  Aeademjf. 
Newport — 

A  cademy  Notr*  Dame  of  Providence, 
Mount  St.  Mdriin*a  Convent. 
Maryland: 

Mount  Washington— J/ottfit  SL  Agnte   High 
School. 
Massachusetts: 

Arlington  Keiighta^liaryeiiff  Aeademy. 
Bosto^JBoiton  Academy  of  Notre  Dame. 
JjowtSX— Notre  Dame  A  ead^my. 
Roxbury— iVb(re  Dame  A  cademy. 
WtXertoyrnr-Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
Michigan: 

Ironwood— i9l.  Ambrote  High  School. 
Minnesota: 

Duluth—  ViUa  Saneta  SchoUutiea. 
St.  Joseph— 5t.  Benedict**  Academy. 
Missouri: 

Kansas  City— 

De  la  Salle  Academy. 
Loretto  Academy. 
St.  Thereea^t  Academy. 
Bt.  Joseph— Cto^kedrai  High  School. 
8t.  Louis— 

Loretto  Academy. 
St.  Elhabeth't  InetituU. 
The  Academy  of  the  Visitation. 
Bpringfleld  (Slflndale)— ^.  ^  Ckantal  Academy 
of  the  Visitation. 
Nebraska: 

Hastings— /mmocttlate  Conception  Academy. 
New  Jersey: 

Caldwell— ifottfU  St.  Dominie  Academy. 
New  York: 

Lockport— 5t.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson—  3iiarymount. 
Ohio: 

Cincinnati— 

Notre  Dame  Academy  (Court  and  Mound 

Streets). 
Notre  Dame  A  cademy  (East  Sixth  Street). 
Notre  Dame  Academy  (Grandin  Road). 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Academy. 
St.  Mary  High  School  (Hyde  Park). 
St.  Ursula's  Academy. 
CSereland-  Ursuline  A  cademy. 
Columbus— 5(.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Dayton— iVbf re  Dame  Academy. 
Hamilton- iVotre  Dame  Academy. 
Maria  Stein— ifotA«r    House,    Sisters    of  the 

Precious  Blood. 
New  Lexington— iSf.  A  loyshu  Academy. 
Nottingham—  Ursuline  Academy. 
Reading— Ifottfit  Notre  Dame  Academy. 


Ohio— Continued. 

St.  Joseph— Ifottnt  St.  Josepk-on4he-Ohio. 
Springfield— SI.  Raphaels  School. 
Toledo— A.  Prands  de  Sales  Cathedral  High 
School. 
Oklahoma: 

Outhrie— 5t.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Pennsylvania: 

Fracer-  VUla  Maria  Academy. 

Glen  Riddle— 0«r  Lady  of  Angels  High  SthooL 

Greensburg— A.  Joseph  Academy. 

Haselton-A.  OoMd's  EBgh  Sdiool. 

Philadelphia- 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame, 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 

Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Convent  (Chestnut  Hill). 
Pittsburgh— 

Holy  Rosary  High  School. 

Lady  of  Mercy  Aca4emy. 

St.  PauPs  OUhedral  B^gh  School. 
Pittston— 1».  John's  High  SchooL 
Bcrsntan — 

Mount  St.  Mary's  SemUnary. 

SU  Cecilia  Academy. 
Sharon  Hill— Academy  of  the  Holy  Chili  Jetma. 
Wilkee-Barre— i9i.  Mary's  mgh  SchooL 

Nashville— 

St.  Bernard  Academy. 
SL  Cecilia's  Academy. 

Toxbb: 

Dallas- 

Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Academy. 

SL  Edward's  Aoademy. 
Deniaan—St.  Xaoier's  Academy. 
Forth  Worttil— Our  Lady  of  Victory  Academy. 
San  Antonio— 

Academy  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  Academy. 
Sherman— 19(.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Waco-TSacr«f  Heart  Academy. 
Wichita  Falls— J/ory  Immaculate  Academy. 

Vfrghiia: 

Brisbaw—St.  Edith  Academy. 

Washingtan: 

Seattle— Holy  Names  Academy. 
Spokane— fTo/y  Names  Academy. 
TaeomA— Aquinas  Academy. 

Wiaccnsln: 

AltOGoa— £f<.  Mary's  Academy  and  High  SduteL 
Food  du  Lao— 

St.  Agnes  Convent  Normal  SchooL 

SL  Mary's  Springs  Academy. 
Onen  Bay— ^t.  Joseph  Academy. 
MilTvaulcee— fit.  Mary's  Academy. 
Sinslnawar^t  Clara  Academy. 


LISTS  OP  CEBTAIN  PMVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Ill 


ACOBBDITBD  BY  THB   UMIVKBSITY  OF  GHICAOO,  GHIOAOO,  ILIi., 

APBEL,  1916. 

(In  addltloo- to  the  fQQowing,  the  aohools  belonging  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 

BeooDdary  Sdiools  (see  p.  96)  are  aooredlted  by  the  University  of  Chicago^ 

Unit. 

Admission  reqnJremaats 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 8 

Selected  from  the  following  subjects:  Latin,   Oreek,  modem  ladguagey  history, 

ihathematics,  science 7 

Electivee 6 


Alabama: 

Birmhij^iam— (Central  High  SchooL 

Mobile— Hig^  SchooL 

Montgomery— Girls'  Hi^  SchooL 
Arkansas: 

Fort  Smith—High  School 

Hot  8pring»— High  SchooL 

Little  Rock— High  School. 
CSalifomia: 

Los  Angeles— High  SchooL 

Pasadena— High  SchooL 

San  Francisco— Olrls'  High  SchooL 
(Georgia: 

Atlanta— Oirls'  High  SchooL 
Idaho: 

Boise— High  SchooL 

Pocatello— High  SchooL 
Kentucky : 

Louisville- 
Boys'  High  School. 
Cirls'  High  SchooL 
Manual  Training  High  SchooL 

Owensboro— High  School. 

Paducah— High  SchooL 
Louisiana: 

Alexandria— Bolton  High  SchooL 

Monroe— High  SchooL 
Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg— High  School. 


Tennessee: 

Pulaski— Maasey  High  SohooL 

Texas: 

Amarilla— High  School. 

Austin— High  School. 

Beaumont— High  SchooL 

Dallas- 
Main  High  SchooL 
Oak  Cliil  High  SchooL 

Deniaon— High  School. 

El  Paso— High  SchooL 

Fort  Worth— High  SchooL 

Galveston- High  SchooL 

Hillsboro— High  SchooL 

Houston- High  School. 

San  Antonio— High  SchooL 

Waoo— High  SchooL 

Utah: 

Ogden— High  School. 

Washington: 

Seattle— Broadway  High  SchooL 
Spokflne— 

(Central  High  SchooL 

Lewis  and  Clark  High  SchooL 

West  VfaginU: 

Glenvllle— High  School  Department  of  State 
Normal  School. 


Affiliated  with  Tulane  TJnivendty  of  Louisiana,  ICarch,  1916. 


Entrance  requirsments . 
Prescribed  units: 


Units. 
...    15 


Endlsh 

Munematics. 


3 


Foreign  language 2 

LatfaiT:.. .....: 3 

Greek,  or  science  (1)  and  history  (1) 2 

Eleotives 2 


Alabama: 

Birmingham— (Xty  High  SchooL 
Gadsden— High  SohooL 
Marlon— iAUtafY  JnttUiUe. 
Mobile- 
High  SchooL 
UfUvertUy  MUUarf  SchooL 
Montgomery—  Univertitp  School 


Hope— HI^  School. 
Magnolia— High  SchooL 
Pine  Bluff— High  SchooL 
Florida: 

PensBOola— High  SchooL 
Georgia: 

Columbus— High  School. 
Louisiana: 
▲bbeville-Hlgh  SchooL 
Alexandria^Hlgh  SohooL 
Aioadiar-High  School. 


Louisiana— Continued. 
Bastrop— High  School. 
Baton  Rouge— High  Schoo.. 
Bienville— High  School. 
Brusly— High  School, 
(^wley— High  SchooL 
Donaldsonville— High  SchooL 
Franklin— Hi^  SchooL 
Gibaland— High  SchooL 
Hammond— High  SchooL 
Homer— High  SchooL 
Houma— 

High  SchooL 

LorUm  Prepantarf  SdtooL 
Jenning»— Hi^  School. 
Lake  Charles— High  SchooL 
Marksvllle— Hi^  School. 
MInden— Graded  High  SchooL 
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Iioaidaiuir-Cdntintied. 

City  High  School. 

Ouachita  Parish  Hi^  School. 
Napoleonvllle— High  ScbooL 
New  Iberia— High  School. 
New  Orleans— 

Cheiiet  iTittUute. 

BoHv  Crow  Aeadefny. 

L.  C.  FerreWt  Sdioolfor  Bopt. 

Isidore  Newman  Manual    Training  High 
Sduiol. 

Rugbv  Aeademy. 

8t.  Alo^Hut  ColUge, 

Warren  Easton  High  School. 
Opelousas— High  School. 
St.  Martinsville— High  School. 
Shrevq>ort— High  School. 
Tallulah— High  School. 
Vidalia— High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
Mississippi: 

Armory— High  School. 
Como— High  School. 


MlssisBippt— CoatinQed. 
Laurel— High  School. 
Meridian— High  School. 
Natehe»-Hl^  School. 
Washington— /c#erJon  lOtttarp  OoOege. 


Columbia— JAIieary  Academy, 
Lebanon— Castle  Heights  High  School. 
Martin— Me  y^min  Training  SchooL 
Memphis— High  School. 

Texas: 

Beaumont— High  School. 
Bryan— X  Uen  A  cademp, 
Dallas— High  School. 
Denton— High  School. 
Dublin— High  School. 
Ennis— High  School. 
Fort  Worth— High  School. 
Houston— High  School. 
San  Antonio— High  School. 
Sherman- High  School. 
Victoria— High  School. 
Waoo— High  School. 


Schoola  in  ICazyland  Accredited  by  St.  John^  College,  March,  1910. 

Units. 

Entrance  requirements 14 

Prescribed  imlts: 

Lathi A 

English 3 

Mathematics 3 

History 2 

Greek «2 

Electlves *2 


Annapolis— High  SchooL 
Brunswick— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Catonsville— High  School. 
Centerville— High  Scho<rf. 
Charlotte  Ktdl— Academy. 
Chestertown— High  School. 
Crisfield— High  School. 
Cumberland— High  School. 
Denton— High  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
Elkton— High  School. 
Ellicott  aty— High  SchooL 
Frederick— High  School. 
Frostburg— High  School. 
Hagerstown— High  School. 
Havre  de  Grace— High  School. 

1  For  classical  course. 


La  Plata— McDonogh  Institute. 
Laurel— High  School. 
Lonaconing— High  School. 
MiUersville— ^  nne  A  rundel  A  cademy. 
Oakland— High  School. 
Port  Deposit— Jocod  Tome  InetihUe. 
Pocomoke  City— High  School. 
Reisterstown— High  SchooL 
Rockville— 

Academy. 

High  School. 
Salisbury— High  SchooL 
Sparrows  Point— High  School. 
Snow  Hill— High  SchooL 
Towson— High  School. 
Westminster— High  School. 

*  For  Latin-scientific  course. 


1 


Schoola  outside  of  New  England  Accredited  by  Mount  Holyoke  CoUeg^e, 

March  23,  1916. 

(The  schools  in  New  England  accredited  by  Mount  Holyoke  are  those  of  the  New  England  College 

Entrance  Certificate  Board.    See  p.  — .) 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 14  J 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

History 1 

Latin 4 

Mathematics 2 J 

French,  German,  or  Greek 2 

Electlves 2 


Alabama: 

Montgomery- 
Lanier  High  School. 
The  Margaret  Booth  School, 


California: 

Berkeley— High  School. 
Claremont— High  SchooL 
Fowler— Union  High  School. 
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CalUoniifr— Continued. 

Iios  AngfiLe^— Marlborough  Sdiool. 
Palo  Alto-Outilfe/a  ficftool. 
Paaadennr-Hlgh  SchooL 
RlvezBlde— Girls'  High  School. 
Colorado: 

Boulder— State  Fireparatory  Sdiool. 
Denver— East  Side  High  School. 
District  of  Columbia: 
Washington— 

Eastern  High  SohooL 
JtflM  Maddra't  School. 
H  Street  High  SchooL 
Nationdl  Cathedral  Sdiool  for  OirU. 
Western  High  SchooL 
Qeorgia: 
Atlanta— 

Washington  Seminarf, 
Woodberry  HaU, 
Columbua— High  SchooL 
Hawaii: 

Honolulu— Oafttt  Cottege. 
Idaho: 

Blaokfoot— High  BdhocL 
Boise— St.  Margaret*9  HatL 
Illinois: 

Alton— High  School. 
Anna— High  School. 
Champaign— High  School. 
Chicago- 
Calumet  High  SchooL 
The  Faulkner  School, 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Lake  View  High  SchooL 

Senn  High  SchooL 

Univerdtf  Bigh  SchooL 

UidvertUg  School  for  Girls. 

Waller  High  SchooL 
Chicago  Heights— High  School  (Township). 
Cicero— J.  Sterling  Marton  High  School. 
Elgin— ^eademf. 
Bvanston— 

Academy. 

High  School  (Township). 
Freeport— High  SchooL 
Oalesburg— High  Schod. 
QodSny—MofUieeUo  Seminarf. 
Harvey- Thornton  Township  High  Schoid. 
Hinsdale— High  Stihod. 
Kenilwartli— New  Trier  Township  High  School. 
Lake  Forest— F«rrir  HaU. 
Oak  Park— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
PwriSn-Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Princeton— High  SchooL 
Waukegan— High  School  (Township). 
Winnetka—  The  Oirton  School. 
Indiana: 

Evansville— High  SdiooL 
Qreencastle— High  SchooL 
IndianapQU^-Tflhortridge  High  SdiooL 
Hammond— High  School. 
Leporte— High  SchooL 
Princeton— High  SchooL 

46730^—16 8 


Iowa: 

Davenport— High  SchooL 

Des  Moinee— High  Sdiool. 

Haquoketft— High  SdiooL 
Kansas: 

Kansas  City— High  SohooL 
Kentucky: 

Danville— JCmtucky  College  for  Women. 

Lexington- ^amltton    (7vfiior)     College    for 
Women. 

Louisville— Girls'  High  Sdiod. 

Shelbyville-H9dciie«  WU  School. 
Maryland: 

Baltimore— Western  High  Sdiod. 

Catonsville— >8<.  Timothy's  SdiooL 
Midilgan: 

Adrian— High  SohooL 

Ann  Arbor— High  SdiooL 

Detroit — 

Central  High  School. 
Eastern  High  SdiooL 

Grand  Rapids— Central  High  School. 

Horenci— Qigh  Sdiool. 
Minnesota: 

Bemidji-High  SdiooL 

Duluth-Central  High  School. 

Minneapolis- 
Central  High  SdiooL 
manUyHaU. 

St.  Paul— Mechanic  Arts  High  SdiooL 

Wfflmar-High  School. 
Missouri: 

Kansas  City- JfiM  Barstoto's  School. 

St.  Louis- 
Central  High  Sdiool. 
Grover  Cleveland  High  Sdiod. 
McKinley  High  School. 
Soldan  High  School. 
Sumner  High  School. 
Yeatman  High  School. 
Nebraska: 

Omaha— High  School. 
New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park-High  School. 

BemardsviUe— Bernards  High  SchooL 

Bloomfield— High  School. 

Butler— High  SohooL 

Chatham— High  School. 

Cranford— High  School. 

Dover- High  SchooL 

East  Orange— High  School. 

Elixabeth- 

Battin  High  School. 
VaO-Deane  School. 

Flemington- High  Sdiod. 

Glen  Ridge-High  SchooL 

Gloucester  City-High  SchooL 

Haokeusack— High  School. 

Hackettstown— Gmtonary   OoUegiate  Institute. 

Hammonton— High  School. 

Jersey  City— Dickinson  High  SchooL 

Lambertville— High  Schod. 

Matawan— High  School. 

MillvlUe-HighSdiool. 
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New  Jeney— CoDtlnned. 
Montolair— High  School. 
Morristown— High  School. 
Mount  HoUy-High  School. 
Newark- 

Baninger  High  School. 

Protpeet  BiU  SdiooL 
New  Bnuiflwiok-  Tkt  Mistea  AnabWt  Sekool. 
Orange— High  School. 
Passaio-High  School. 
Patenon— JSoooer  SekooL 
Perth  Amboy— Hi^  School. 
Plahifleld- 

High  School. 

North  Plainfleld  High  School. 
Princeton— High  School. 
Ridgewood-High  School. 
RoaeUe— High  School. 
SomervlUe— High  School. 
South  Orange— Cdumhia  High  School. 
Summit— High  School. 
Trenton-State  Model  High  School. 
Westfleld-High  School. 
Wildwood-High  School. 
New  York: 

Akron— High  School. 
Albany— 

Aeaiemffor  OMt, 

High  School. 
Alfalaa— High  SchooL 
Amsterdam— High  SchooL 
Aurora— ITolleottrf.   • 
Boonyille— High  School. 
Bronzvllle- BrsfUwood  HaJL 
Brooklyn- 

Addphi  Academy, 

BerUUy  InatihUe. 

Brnldffn  Hdghta  Semkmarf, 

Oh>l8' High  School. 

PacfctfT  CoUe^iiaU  IrutUnUe. 
Buffalo- 
Lafayette  High  School. 

Hasten  Park  High  School. 

Seminary. 
Canajoharle— High  School.     . 
Carmel— Drew  Semhiarf. 
Cacenovla— 5«minar]f. 
Cohoee-Egberts  High  Schod. 
Coming— Free  Academy. 
Dansvflle— High  School. 
Delevan— High  School. 
Dunkirk-High  School. 
East  Hampton— High  School. 
Fairport— High  School. 
Florida-^.  8.  Seward  JtutituU, 
Flushing— High  School. 
Forestvflle— High  School. 
Fre4onla— State  Normal  School  (High  School 

Department). 
Olens  Falls-High  School. 
Olovenville-High  School. 
Granville— High  SchooL 
Orsenwich— High  SchooL 
Hancock— High  School. 
High  Bridge-High  School. 
HUladale-High  School. 
HadMD-High  SchooL 


New  York— Continued. 

Jamaica— High  School. 

Jamestown— High  SchooL 

Kingston— High  School. 

Lookpcrt-High  SchooL 

Locust  Valley—  Friende  Aeodemy, 

MechaniosvilW-High  SelMMl. 

Middletowxk-High  SohooL 

Mount  Kisoo-High  School. 

Mount  Vcmoo— High  SohooL 

New  Brighton— Curtis  High  School. 

Newbuigh— Free  Academy. 

New  Paltfr-High  School  DepartnMQt  of  State 
Normal  School. 

New  Rochelle— High  School. 

New  York— 

Barnard  Sekool/or  CfMi. 
Wadleigh  High  School. 

Norwich— High  School. 

Olean— High  School. 

Oneonta— High  School. 

Ossfaiing— Bdkool. 

Patohogue— High  School. 

Pelham  Manor— Pelham  High  School. 

Perry— High  SchooL 

PleasantviUe— High  School. 

Port  Washington— High  School. 

Poughkeepeie— 
High  School. 
PiUnam  HoS  School, 

Randolph— High  School. 

Riohmond  Hill-High  School. 

Rochester- 
East  High  SchooL 
West  High  School. 

Roxbury— High  SchooL 

St.  JohnsvlD^-High  School. 

Seneca  Falls— Mynderse  Academy. 

Sherburne— High  School. 

Springville— Griffith    Institute    and    Union 
School. 

Stamiord— Seminary  and  Union  Free  SohooL 

Suffem— High  School. 

Syracuse- 
Central  High  School. 
North  High  School. 

Tarrytown—  The  Knox  SdiodL 

Tioonderoga— High  School. 

Troy— 

Emma  wmard  School. 
High  School; 

Utica— Free  Academy. 

Walton— High  School. 

Waterville— High  School. 

Watkina-Hlgh  School. 

White  Plafaift-High  SchooL 

Yonkera— High  School. 
Ohio: 

Ashland— High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Cincinnati — 

MadisooYllle  High  SohooL 
Ookhursl  CoOegUae  Inetttuie, 

develand- East  High  SchooL 

Columbus— North  High  School. 

Delaware— High  School. 

East  Cleveland— Shaw  High  SohooL 
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Ohio— Contimied. 
Olendale—  CoiUge, 
Hftmnton— High  SohooiL 
IfedlDft—Higb  School. 
St.  Marys—High  SohooL 
ToIed4>^ 

Jeaap  W.  Soott  High  SohooL 

SmeadSehodl, 
WaynesvlUe— Wayne  Township  High  School. 
Youugslowu— 

Rayen  High  School. 

South  High  School. 
Pennsylvania: 

AUentown— Tft«  OoiUgefoT  Women. 

AltooDft— High  SchooL 

Bttyer— Hjgh  School. 

BaUefont»— High  School. 

BeDcTue—High  School. 

Binninghamr-i8cftoo{/or  OirU. 

Bryn  Mawr—  The  Baildtpin  Schocl, 

Butler— Hjgh  School. 

Chambersburg— P«nii  HaU. 

Cbestar— High  School. 

Clearfleld— High  School. 

Condersport— High  SchooL 

Grafton— High  School. 

Danville— High  School. 

Erie— High  School. 

George  School— <?eory<  SehooL 

Harrisburg— Central  High  School. 

Holidaysburg^  JAm  OowUt't  School  for  QMe. 

Hanesdale— High  School. 

Kingston—  Wpoming  SemiTUSTf. 

lAuoaster—  The  SMppen  School. 

Lansdowne— High  School. 

Lebanon— High  School. 

Lewiston— Preparolorf  School, 

Kaiareth— High  School. 

New  Brighton— High  School. 

Ofl  City— High  School. 

Oxford— High  School. 

Pennaboig— PcrMomcn  Seminary. 

Philadelphia— 

Frtendi'  Central  School. 

Friends' SeUet  School. 

Qermantawn  Friende*  Sehooil. 

High  School  for  Girls. 

MU8  Hm*8  School  for  Oirla. 

(Gennantown)  Walnut  Lane  School. 

West  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls. 

William  Penn  High  School. 
Pittsburgh- 
Allegheny  High  School. 

DUworth  Baa. 

Peabody  High  School. 

Thurston  Preparatorf  School. 

The  Whdiester  SchocL 


Pennsylvania— Continued. 
Pottsville-High  School. 
Reading— High  School  for  Girls. 
Ridgway— Boro  High  SchodL 
Scranton-Central  High  SohooL 
Sewiokley— High  SohooL 
Sharon— High  School. 
Swarthmore— 

High  SohooL 

The  Marjf  Lfon  SckodL 
Towanda— High  SchooL 
Tunkhannock— High  SohooL 
Warren— High  SohooL 
Washington- 
High  School. 

Settwnoirff. 
WeUsboro— High  SohooL 
Westchester— 

DairUngton  Semhmp, 

High  School. 

State  Normal  School. 
Westtown— Boarding  Sdtool. 
Wflkinsburg— High  SohooL 
Williamsport— High  SchooL 
York— High  School. 

South  Dakota: 

Sioux  FaUa-iia  Saints  SchooL 

Chattanooga— GfrKf*  Preparatory  ScML 
Knoxvllle— High  School. 
Pulaski- ifaiiin  College. 

Texas: 

San  Antonio— High  SohooL 

Virginia: 

Roanoke— Vlfyffiia  OdOege, 
Staunton— Jfory  BaUwki  Semhttuff. 

Washington: 

Olympia— High  Sdhool. 

Seattle- 
Broadway  High  SdbooL 
Queen  Anne  High  SohooL 
Saint  Nkholas  School. 

Spokane- 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  SohooL 
North  Central  High  SchooL 

Tacoma— Stadium  High  SohooL 

West  Virginia: 

ICartlnsburg— High  School. 

Wisconsin: 

Eau  Claire— High  School. 
Grand  Rapids— High  School. 
Kenosha— JCewpgf  HoJL 
Milwaukee— 

liUtoaukee'Downer  Semhtarp. 
West  Division  High  SdbooL 
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Schools  outside  of  New  Kagland  accredited  to  Wellesley  College  April,  1916. 

(The  schools  in  New  England  accredited  by  Wellesley  CoUese  are  those  d  the  New  iCng<MM^  CoUege 

Entrance Gertffloate Board.   Seep.—.) 

Units. 


Admission  reQulreoients . 


16 


ireqi 

Prescribed  nnits: 

F.Tw|l«h 3 

Mtohematics !  3 

History 1 

Latin.. .i .' 4 

ESectlreB 4 


Alabama: 

Birming^bam— High  Sdiool. 
Montgomery— Jlar^aret  Booth  Sdiool. 
Arkansas: 

Fort  Smith— Hl^  School. 
Oalifomia: 

Alameda— High  School. 
Berkeley— 

Mitt  Head't  School. 

High  School. 
Corona— High  School. 
Glendale— High  School. 
Loe  Angeles— 

(Hrlt'OMegiaU  School. 

High  School. 

Manual  Arts  High  SchooL 
Pido  Alto— OiutU^  School. 
San  Bernardino— Hi^  School. 
San  Diego— 

BUhop  School. 

High  SchooL 
Colorado: 
Denvffl>— 

East  High  Bobool. 

North  High  SchooL 

Sooth  High  SchooL 

West  High  SchooL 

MiM  WoleoU*s  School. 
Grand  Junction— High  SchooL 
Pueblo— High  SchooL 
Salida— High  School. 
Delaware: 

Wilmington— J^Viendf'  Sdtool. 
District  of  Colombia: 
Washington- 
Central  High  Sdhool. 

CoUmial  School. 

Eastern  High  SchooL 

Miatet  Eastvum't  School. 

HoUon  Amu  Sdiool. 

MUt  Madeira* 9  School. 

National  Cathedral  School. 

SidtpeU  Friends*  Sduwl. 

Western  High  SchooL 

Florida: 

Jacksonville— Doyal  High  SchooL 

Georgia: 
Atlanta— 

Girls' High  SchooL 
WasMngUm  Semtnarp. 

Hawaii: 

Honolulo— OoAii  College. 

Idaho: 

Boise— Hi^  School. 


Illinois: 

Aurora— West  Side  High  School. 
Chicago- 
Austin  High  School. 

Carl  Schurs  Hi|^  SchooL 

FauOtner  Sdiool. 

Franeia  W.  Parker  Sdioal. 

Hyde  Park  High  SchooL 

lUinolg  Woman's  College  Academg. 

Kenwood  Institute  and  Loring  School. 

Lakeriew  High  SchooL 

Latin  School. 

Lewis  Institute. 

Nicholas  Senn  High  School. 

Parker  High  SchooL 

Stidmeg  Sdtool. 

Unioersitg  High  School. 

Universitg  School  for  CHrls. 

Wenden  Phillips  High  SchooL 
Evanston— Township  High  SchooL 
Godfrey— ifoiKicello  Seminarg. 
JoUet— High  SchooL 
Kewanee— High  School. 
Lake  Forest— i^WTy  BaU. 
Maywood— Proviso  Towndilp  High  School. 
Mount  Carroll— JVoncM  Shimer  School. 
Oak  Park— Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Town- 
ship High  SchooL 
Peoria— High  SchooL 
Rockfordr-Hlgh  School. 
Rock  Island— High  SchooL 
Wheaton— High  SchooL 
Whmetka^ 

Oirton  School. 

New  Trier  Township  Hl^  SchooL 
Indiana: 

ConnersvUle— £7mAttr«f  School. 
Crown  Point— High  SchooL 
Fort  Wayne— High  School. 
Indianapolis—  Tudor  Haa. 
Lafayette— High  SchooL 
Marion— Hl^  SchooL 
Iowa: 

Burlington— High  SchooL 
Council  Btufb—Hlgh  SchooL 
Davenport—^  Katharine^s  Hatt. 
Des  Moines— 

North  High  SohooL 

West  High  SchooL 
Dubuque— High  SchooL 
Maquoketa— High  SchooL 
Marahall town— High  SchooL 
Red  Oak— High  SchooL 
Sigoumey— High  SchooL 
8k>uz  Gl^— High  SohooL 
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Hutoblxiaon— High  Sohool. 
Kfuoaas  City— High  SofaooL 
Topeka— 

Oottefe  cfSUUn  ttfBeUmmg, 

High  Sohool. 
Wlohit»-Hii^86hooL 
Ksntocky: 

Ashland— Hl«^  Scbool. 

DanTille— £kfttuckf  OoUegefar  R^WMft. 

LoolsvlUe— 

OoiUefflaU  Sdiooh 

Girls' High  SohooL 

Kentudef  Borne  School  for  OMi, 
ahetbjYfOa-^Selenee  Hitt  ScitooL 
Loaislaiia: 

New  Orleaiis— Newoomb  Hi^  Sohool. 
Maryland: 
Baltimore— 

Friends  Sekool. 

GirW  Latin  SiJiool. 

Western  High  SohooL 
Reistefstown— OMiMk  More  AeBdem§, 
Michigan: 

Ann  Arbor- High  School. 
Battle  Creek— Hl^  SohooL 
Oadillao— High  Sohool. 
Oahimet—Hi|^  SohooL 
Detroit— 

Cass  High  SchooL 

Central  High  SohooL 

Liggett  SeMool, 
Grand  BAven—Akdeg  BaJL 
Hanoock— High  SohooL 
Houghton— High  SohooL 
Eialamasoo— Central  High  SohooL 
Tensing— High  SchooL 
Saginaw— East  Side  Hlc^  SchooL 
St.  Johns— High  SohooL 
Minnesota: 

Duluth— Centxal  High  SohooL 
Farlbanit-iSt  Mttry'e  BaU, 
Minneapolis- 
Central  Hl|^  SdiooL 

East  High  SohooL 

StafUegHaU, 

West  High  SohooL 
St.  Paul— 

Osntral  High  SohooL 

MUo  LooaUe' SchooL 

OoMBOL 
Mississippi: 

Natche»— SAMtoii  CUbye. 
Missoari: 

Ferguson— High  SohooL 
Kansas  City— 

Mite  Baretow'e  SchooL 

Central  High  SchooL 

Mannal  Training  High  ScbooL 

Westport  Hlgb  SchooL 
St.  Charle»— Llndenwood  OolUge  Aeaiewtg, 
St.  Louis- 
Central  High  SohooL 

Grover  Cleveland  Hi^  SohooL 

Boimer  BaXL 

Marg  InttltiUe, 

Soldaa  High  SohooL 
Webster  Groves— High  SohooL 


Montana: 

Lewlstown— Fergus  County  High  SohooL 

Missoula-Hl^  S6hooL 
Nebraska: 

Lincoln— Hi^  SohooL 


SrowneUaUL 

High  SchooL 
Wayne— HigJIi  SobooL 
New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Fiark- High  SohooL 
AtianUoClty— 

ArtnUage  SthooL 

High  SohooL 
BenardsviUe-^L  John  BaptUt  SeiutoL 
Bk>omfleld— Hi^k  SdtooL 
Boonton— i8t  John  Sdiool, 
Bridgeton— Ay  HaU. 
C^pe  May  Court  House— Middle  Township  High 

SohooL 
Clayton— High  SobooL 
Cranford— High  Sohool. 
Bast  Orange— Hi^  SohooL 
Englewood— 

Dwighi  SchooL 

High  SohooL 
Gkn  Rldg»-Hlgh  Sohool. 
Haokettstown— CmteMTf  CoBegkOe  tnttlHUe. 
Hlghtstown— Hl^  SohooL 
Jersey  City— 

Bergen  SchooL 

Wmiam  L.  DioUnaon  Hl^  ScbooL 
Leonla— High  SohooL 
Madison— High  SohooL 
Metudien— High  SohooL 
MUlbum— High  SohooL 
Montolab«—His^  ScbooL 
Newark— 

Banlnger  High  School. 

Central  Comnwrolal  and  Manual  Training 
High  SohooL 

South  Side  Hi^  SohooL 
New  Brunswick— IflM  AnahU^e  SdiooL 
Onag^—Detarbom-  Morgan  Adkool. 
Passaic— High  School. 
FaterBon—Cblle^telf  ImUtute, 
Plainfleld— High  SohooL 
Princeton— High  ScbooL 
Rldgewood— Hl^  School. 
Rutherford- Hi^  SobooL 
Summit- 
High  SchooL 

Kent  Place  SchooL 
Trenton— State  Model  High  SobooL 
WestOeld— Washington  High  Stihool. 
West  Hobokan— EmeKBon  High  SchooL 
West  Orange— High  ScbooL 
Woodbury— High  SchooL 
New  York: 
Albany— 
Academy  for  (Hrle. 

High  ScbooL 

Milne  High  SObooL 

SL  Agnee  School, 

State  Normal  CoUega. 
Albion— High  ScbooL 
AmityyiUe— High  SobooL 
Afflsteodam— High  ScbooL 
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N«w  Yark-CoDUmifld. 
AulMinw- High  80I100L 
Anrorft—  Walleowt  School. 
BaUston  Spar-High  School. 
Batavlft-Hlgh  School. 
BinghamtoD— Central  High  SofaooL 
Bnx)kl3m— 

AiajM  Aeademf. 

Brooklyn  Hdghit  SemHutrf. 

Braamus  Hall  High  School. 

Girls' High  SohooL 

Manual  Training  High  SohooL 

BnilUo— 
SttniifUff, 

Oantral  High  School. 

LaliayBtto  High  School. 
Cambiidga— High  School. 
Carmel— Dfffw  i9em<iMifir/or  Ybmif  WoHun, 
Catskill— Hi^  School. 
Chatham— Union  S6hooL 
Chaatauqni^->High  School. 
aintoD— High  SehooL 
Coartland— State  Normal  School. 
Dobbe  Ferry— IHmm  Mature  School. 
Elmira— Free  Academy. 
Fkuhing— High  School. 
Fulton— High  School. 
Garden  City— 5<.  Mart'  JSdiiOol, 
GlorersWlle— High  School. 
Hooslc  Fall»-High  Sdiool. 
Islip-High  SofaooL 
Ithaca— High  School. 
Jamaica— High  School. 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Johnstown— High  School. 
Kingston— Free  Academy. 
Laichmont  ICanoi^- J/onor  Sdunl. 
Liberty— High  School. 
Lnserae— Hadl^y-Loseme  High  SchooL 
ICamaroneck— Rjre  Neck  High  School. 
Momvift-High  SohooL 
.  Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 
New  BrightOD--€nrtis  High  SohooL 
New  Palts— Normal  School. 
New  Rochell»— High  SchooL 
New  York— 

Benjamin  School  for  OirU, 

Ethical  CuUwc  School. 

FrUndt*  SemHiarf. 

Horace  Mann  School. 

Hunter  High  Sdiool. 

Morris  Heights  Hii^h  SchooL 

St.  Agaiha  School. 

Mitt  Spenee't  School. 

Velten  School. 

Wadleigh  High  SdiooL 
Oneida— High  SchooL 
Oneonta— High  School. 
Peekskill-Drum  HUl  High  School. 
Plattsbnrg— High  School. 
RcDsselaet^HIgh  SchooL 
Roxbury— High  School. 
Richmond  Hill— High  School. 
lUxftiester— 

OolumMa  School. 

East  High  SchooL 

West  High  S<ihooL 


New  York— Conthroed. 
Rya— i8«i»<Mrf. 
Baimtogaftprtngs   ITIth SchooL 
SangartSM-HIgh  SchooL 


OntralHJghBehooL  ' 

Ooodptar  Bfirlin§aMt  School. 
T^MTytowiMn-HiidaoD—  The  Knot  Sdloel. 
Troy— £iiiiM  WtUari  School. 
Utioa— Free  Academy. 
Wat«town— High  SchooL 
Waverty— High  BehooL 
West  Hebron— Union  SchooL 
White  Pktais-High  School. 
Yonkan— High  SchooL 
Ohio: 

Akron-Cential  High  SchooL 
Ashland— High  SohooL 
Ashtabnla-High  SchooL 
BeiloToa-High  BehooL 
GanUm-Ontml  High  SchooL 
Cbielnnati— 

College  Preparaiorf. 

JIughes  Hii^  School. 

MadiaooTille  High  SchooL 

Oakkurti  Co!lt§laU  Sduol. 

UnieertUg  SekooL 
Wahiat  Hills  High  School. 
CloTeland— 

Central  High  School. 

GlenviUe  High  SchooL 

Httkawaig-Broitn  SdKtol. 

Shaw  High  School. 
Golumbua— 

Oolwmhmt  School  far  OMt. 

Bast  Hl^  School. 

North  High  School. 
Coshocton— High  School. 
Dayton— Steele  High  School. 
Bast  ClevBland— High  School. 
Blyria— High  Sdiod. 
HamUtcn— Hi^  School. 
Lima— High  School. 
Medln»-High  Sdiool. 
Oberlin— il  caiemg. 
Piqua— High  Sdiod. 
Sandusky— High  Schod. 
Toledo— 

Central  High  Schod. 

Soott  High  School. 
Xenia— High  SchooL 
Yonngstown— 

Rayen  Higih  BdiooL 

South  High  SchooL 
Oregon: 

Porthmd— 

Aoodemf. 

Unodn  H|^  SchooL 
Pennaylvanla: 

Allegheny-High  SchooL 

Altoona— High  Schod. 

Beaver  Falls— Hi^  Schod. 

BeUefonte— High  Sdiod. 

Ben  Aycn— High  Sdiod. 

Berwyn— TredytMn-Eaattown  Hl^  Schod. 
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FnmsylTaiiia^-Coiitinued. 
Bethlehem— 

Moravian  ParocMal  School. 

Moravian  Seminarf. 
Bradford— High  School. 
Brynliawr— 

Baidwin  School. 

Mlu  S1iipU$'9  School, 

JAM  WHgWtSdiooL 
GUIftaniia— South  Western  Nonnal  School. 
Oantcn— High  School. 
CarboDdale— High  School. 
Chester— High  School. 
Clearfleld— High  School. 
Connellsyille— High  School. 
Grafton— High  School. 
Du  Bois— High  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
Franklii^-High  School 
George  School— Gcorys  ^tkoo<. 
Oreensborg— High  School. 
Harrisbarg— High  School. 
Indiana   State  Normal  School. 
JenUntown— Beeekvootf  School, 
Kingtiim-'  WfomiM§  Semtmorp. 
haDeBat&t—Shippen  School, 
Lansdowne— ^igh  School. 
McKeesport-High  School. 
Munhatt— High  School. 
Oakmont— High  School. 
OTtrbrook— JtfiM  Saifward't  SehooL 
Philadelphia— 

Frienda'  Central  School, 

Frtenit'  Sdea  School. 

Oemantown  Friendt*  School. 

Germantown  High  School. 

Girls'  High  School. 

Miu  Hm'9  School. 

TempU  VnivertUg, 

William  Penn  High  School, 
nttsburgh— 

Central  High  School. 

DUworthBaU. 

Edgewood  High  School.  ' 

Feabody  High  School. 

Thwtlon  Preparatory  School. 

WinehetUr  School, 
PottsYlIle— High  School. 
Pmucsatawney— High  School. 
Bidgway— High  School. 
Scranton— Central  High  School. 
Sharon— High  School. 
South  Bethlehem— Bi«AopcJkorp«  Manor. 
Swarthmore— 

High  School. 

Mary  Xfo^  School. 
Washington— tfeminary. 
Westchester— 

Darlington  Seminary. 

High  School. 


Pennsylvania— Cont^ued. 

West  Philadelphia-Girls'  High  SchooL 
Westtown- Boontin^  School. 
Wllkes-Barre— 
High  School. 
Inttituu. 
Wilkinsburi^-High  School. 
Williamsport— 

Dickinoon  Seminary. 
High  School. 
South  Carolina: 

Charleston— XsJUey  Jisll. 
South  Dakota: 

▲berdeen— High  Sohool. 
BM>id  City— High  Sohool. 
Sioux  Falls— 

AUSainU*  School. 
Washington  High  Sohool. 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga— 

OirU*  Preparatory  School.  • 

SBshvfil&— Ward-Belmont  Seminary. 
High  Sohool. 
Texas: 

Dallaa-iOMet  BoOefs  School, 
El  Paso— 

High  School. 
School  for  OirU, 
Utah:  Houston— High  School. 

Ogden— High  School. 
Virgtaiia: 

CbaXbaxtH-Bpiaeopal  InetituU. 
Boanotb— Virginia  CoUege. 
Staunton— ifarf  BaUtain  Seminary. 
Washington: 

BitsrOle— High  Sdiool. 


Broadway  High  School. 
Franklin  High  SchooL 
Queen  Anne  High  School. 


BrwnotBaU, 

Lewis  and  Clark  High  SchooL 

Taooma— 

Annie  Wright  Seminary, 
Stadium  High  SchooL 

Walla  Wallar-iS^.  Pa«l  SchooL 
West  Virginia: 

Huntington—  Marthatl  Oottege. 
Wisconsin: 

Appleton— High  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Beaver  Dam—  Wayland  Aeademy. 

Fond  du  Lao— On/toii  BaU, 

Kenosha— JTempcr  BaU. 

Madison— High  Sohool. 

Mnwauke»- 

East  Division  High  SchooL 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary. 

Supvior— High  SchooL 
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Private  Seoondary  BohoolB  in  Xarylaiid  and  Fannaylvanli^  (not  Listed 
Elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin)  Belonging  to  tiie  Association  of  OoUeges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Iffiddle  States  and  Maryland  and  having  the 
Privilege  of  Oertifioating  their  Graduates  to  Various  Colleges  of  Biffii 
Standing, 


Maryland: 
Baltimore— 

ArundeU  Sdioolfor  OM», 

BTfn  ItawrSdkocl, 
BolaDd  Park— <7tf AMU  Comtif  Adtool. 
New  York: 

Mobflgan— lfok€|^ii  Lake  5ohool. 
New  York— 

AUu/ln  Prepaintaff  Sdkool, 

BrmrUf  Sdtool. 

OoUegiate  SdMl, 

FnuUtUi^  School, 

Lo/foia  aduool, 

SLAgaOia. 


Skfenlew  Aead£Wi§. 


PeimsjlTanla: 

Allentown— FrepsmlMrf  5ohool. 


Lanoastet^  Yeaita  Sduol, 

Lttits— Lin^m  BaUSemkmf, 

Kvovsburg— ^eodfliif. 

Philadelphia— 

Agmt  Irwin  SdooL 
CkatniU  Bill  A  Mdemf  • 
0€TWBiiUow%  Aotdtinf, 
EMmtm  Sekoolfoi^rU, 
Maker  PrepamtorOehooL 
Northeast  High  Schiwl  for  GMa 
(Cheatnut  UmySpringMt, 

FMtstown— JTW  Sdiodl. 

Wayne--^!.  Lukt^t  Sdutol. 

Vjrir— rrffitrffff  fnriitutr.       \^ 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  preliminary  report  of  the  committee  on  vocational  education, 
issued  at  the  Salt  Lake  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, 1913,  gave  an  account  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  as 
the  result  of  resolutions  passed  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion in  1912.  This  report  contained  a  statement  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  few  months  available  before  the  July  meeting. 
The  most  important  feature  of  this  report  was  a  tentative  outline 
which  showed  the  scope  and  possibility  of  the  work. 

The  first  question  considered  by  the  committee  was  whether  or 
not  a  real  need  existed  for  its  services  and  whether  or  not  the  work 
planned  was  a  legitimate  part  of  the  work  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  To  establish  some  definite  conclusions  regarding 
this  question,  an  investigation  was  carried  on  by  the  committee  by 
means  of  a  questionnaire  to  a  limited  number  of  the  active  members 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  This  questionnaire,  briefly 
setting  up  the  fact  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  was  so 
arranged  as  to  ascertain  rather  accurately  the  opinions  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  submitted  as  to  the  need  and  desirability  of  further 
activity  by  this  committee.  The  large  majority  of  affirmative  an- 
swers in  reply  to  this  questionnaire  seemed  to  indicate  that  there 
was  a  legitimate  field  in  which  positive  work  could  be  done. 

The  investigation  was  carried  still  further  by  a  more  extended 
questionnaire  on  the  whole  question  of  vocational  education.  This 
was  submitted  to  about  500  members  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  replies  were  received  from  nearly  one-half  of  those 
to  whom  it  had  been  submitted.  The  general  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  replies  was  that  there  exists  a  real  need  for  investigation,  sug- 
gestion, and  recommendation  in  this  field,  inasmuch  as  vocational 
education  bears  a  very  positive  relation  to  public  welfare.  The 
complete  results  of  this  questionnaire  wejre  submitted  to  the  National 
Education  Association  at  its  St.  Paul  meeting,  1914.  At  the  same 
meeting  in  St.  Paul  there  was  publislied  a  proposed  terminology 
prepared  by  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee,  consisting  of  Dr. 
David  Snedden,  commissioner  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  chair- 
man; Mr.  C.  K.  Allen,  agent  for  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  Massachusetts,  and  the  chairman  of  this  committee.     This  ter- 
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minologj  did  not  attempt  to  settle  the  question  of  definitions;  it 
rather  prepared  a  tentative  proposal  which  might  enable  persons 
interested  in  the  introduction  of  vocational  education  to  clarify  Uieir 
own  thinking  and  their  own  statements  in  regard  to  the  work.  A 
revision  of  this  terminology  in  the  light  of  later  criticisms  is  included 
in  this  report. 

From  time  to  time  meetings  of  this  committee  have  been  held  both 
in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education.  At  these  meetings  in 
most  cases  a  majority  of  the  committee  have  been  present,  and  it 
has  been  possible  to  consider  somewhat  carefully  plans  of  work.  As 
in  all  committee  work,  it  has  been  necessary,  however,  for  individuals 
to  carry  on  specific  investigations  and  to  make  rather  definite  reports 
of  such  investigations.^  Much  of  the  matter  submitted  has  been 
referred  to  persons  not  members  of  the  committee,  and  has  been 
revised  in  view  of  such  suggestions  and  reactions  as  have  been  made 
by  them.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  submit  each  individual  docu- 
ment to  each  individual  member  of  this  committee;  hence,  in  the 
presentation  of  the  following  report  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  specific  chapters  have  been  prepared,  not  by  the  conmiittee  as  a 
whole,  but  by  individual  members  of  the  committee  or  by  persons 
selected  by  this  committee.  In  planning  the  work  for  this  volume  it 
was  first  thought  that  the  whole  field  should  be  covered.  The 
extended  outline  prepared  as  the  first  report  of  the  committee,  how- 
ever, was  so  comprehensive  that  for  practical  purposes  it  seemed 
utterly  impossible  to  prepare  a  volume  which  should  contain  all  the 
points  mentioned.  In  short,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  field  of  vocational  education  is  so  replete  with 
possibilities  that  it  is  quite  necessary  that  continuous  work  be  carried 
on  both  in  the  field  of  survey  and  accomplishment  and  in  the  field  of 
suggested  forward  movement 

In  the  plans  made  for  the  preparation  of  this  volume  the  idea  was 
presented  that  it  should  be  prepared  for  the  assistance  of  those  seek- 
ing to  introduce  vocational  education  into  any  given  community. 
Through  conference  it  developed  that  in  all  probability  the  super- 
intendents of  schools  in  the  several  communities  throughout  the 
country  would  be  the  persons  most  likely  to  be  interested  in  the 
introduction  of  this  type  of  education.  For  that  reason  the  objective 
was  to  prepare  a  report  which  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  average 
superintendent  of  schools  in  a  community  of  ordinary  size,  were  he 

^  The  material  for  the  following  chapters  was,  In  the  first  Instance,  assembled  by  the 
perHons  here  named :  Chapters  I  and  II,  by  Uobert  J.  Fuller ;  Chapters  III  and  IX,  by 
David  Snedden ;  Chapters  IV  and  V,  by  Charles  Prosser  5  Chapter  VI,  by  C.  H.  Wlnslow ; 
Chapter  VII,  by  Meyer  Bloomfleld ;  Chapter  VIII,  by  A.  Lincoln  Fllene ;  and  the  appendix 
by  E.  B.  Snyder. 
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to  feel  the  need  of  introducing  such  work  into  his  home  school  system. 
With  this  limitation  the  committee  set  to  work  to  prepare  its  report. 
Among  the  things  felt  to  be  especially  necessary  were  a  brief  historic 
setting  of  the  work  in  vocational  education,  some  knowledge  of  the 
kinds  of  schools  that  have  been  established  in  this  country,  and  where 
these  schools  may  be  found,  a  knowledge  of  the  terms  and  definitions 
which  seem  to  be  desirable  in  the  work  of  vocational  education  for 
purposes  of  clearness,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  investigate  the  need 
for  the  work  in  any  given  community,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  carry 
it  on  after  investigation  has  been  made,  some  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion between  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance,  the 
proper  methods  of  financing  the  problem,  and  a  statement  of  possible 
problems,  and  difficulties  which  have  not  been  settled  and  which  re- 
quire further  consideration  previous  to  their  settlement. 

The  conmiittee  which  was  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  at  the  meeting  of  the  department  of 
superintendence  in  February,  1913,  consisted  of  educators,  social 
workers,  labor  representatives,  and  business  men.  The  widely  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  committee  was  planned  for  in  the  original 
resolutions,  passed  at  the  Chicago  meeting  in  1912.  As  at  present 
constituted  the  committee  is  made  up  of  the  following  persons: 

Robert  J.  Fuller,  chairman,  superintendent  of  schools,  North  Attle- 
boro,  Mass. 

David  Snedden,  State  commissioner  of  education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Arthur  D.  Dean,  chief  of  the  division  of  industrial  education. 
State  of  New  York. 

■ 

R.  W.  Himelich,  principal  Normal  Training  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Charles  H.  Winslow,  director  of  surveys,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Frank  Duffy,  general  secretary  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  B.  Prescott,^  formerly  commissioner  of  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  on  Supplemental  Trade  Education,  Chicago. 

A.  Lincoln  Filene,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  William 
Fllene's  Sons'  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Walter  D.  Sayle,  president  Cleveland  Punch  &  Shear  Works, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  Chief  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Owen  P.  Lovejoy,  secretary  National  Child  Labor  Conmiittee, 
New  York. 

Charles  A.  Prosser,  president  Dunwoody  Institute,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

^Deceased. 
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Chapter  I. 

HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 


The  present  use  of  the  term  "  vocation  "  in  the  field  of  education 
is  somewhat  more  comprehensive  than  the  generally  accepted'  idea  of 
the  word.  Its  earlier  adaptation  was  more  particularly  to  the 
^^ callings''  or  professions.  It  is  almost  within  the  present  decade 
that  its  fuller  meaning  has  been  interpreted.  This  newer  signifi- 
cance has  not  yet  become  sufficiently  well  and  widely  known  to  have 
the  educational  doctrines  which  it  now  includes  generally  appre- 
ciated either  by  educators  or  laymen. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  vocational  second- 
ary ^  education,  it  is  recognized  that,  in  the  earlier  American  life, 
handwork  of  all  types  was  done  in  the  home.  It  was  here  that  the 
operator,  obliged  to  know  the  whole  process,  turned  out  small  quan- 
tities of  manufactured  articles.  Even  the  young  people  who  were 
to  enter  the  professions  were,  for  the  most  part,  taught  some  of  the 
home  occupations.  The  points  of  contact  were  so  numerous  that 
differentiation  was  impossible.  Whatever  of  direct  instruction  for  a 
vocation  was  to  be  given  was  handed  from  father  to  son  and  from 
mother  to  daughter.  This  was  not  unlike  the  earlier  practices  in  the 
European  countries.  With  the  increased  population  and  the  in- 
creased needs  in  America,  it  became  necessary  to  produce  in  still 
larger  quantities.  Very  naturally,  then,  did  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try turn  to  the  experience  of  Europe.  It  was  there  that  the  appren- 
ticeship systems,  which  existed  somewhat  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  and  which  were  most  pronounced  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
had  become  so  highly  systematized  under  the  guilds.  This  influence 
assisted  much  in  the  introduction  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the 
United  States. 

Like  the  home  shop  the  apprentice  shop  was  soon  forced  to  aban- 
don its  plan  because  of  the  increasing  demands  of  society.     The 

1  The  word  "  secondary  **  In  these  dlBcussions  Is  used  to  limit  the  field.  This  committee 
had  to  do  particularly  with  a  consideration  of  education  of  less  than  coIloKe  ^rade  for  per- 
sons 14  to  18  years  of  age.  This  automatically  excludes  the  professional  schools,  higher 
technical  schools,  etc.,  as  well  as  elementary  schools. 
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adjustments  required  a  long  series  of  intervening  steps  until  in- 
dustry, unable  to  produce  goods  in  sufficient  quantities,  profiting 
again  by  European  experience,  adopted  the  plan  for  division  of 
labor.  This  plan  necessitated  the  employment  of  a  certain  number 
of  persons  highly  skilled  in  several  processes  of  a  trade  and  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  persons  skilled  to  the  degree  of  specializa- 
tion in  a  single  process. 

This  evolution  of  industry  which  took  place,  not  alone  in  America, 
but  in  the  European  countries  as  well,  although  less  rapidly,  re- 
sulted in  a  more  limited  supply  of  skilled  workers.  This  latter  fact 
made  it  doubly  difficult  in  America,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  her  own 
trained  workers  decreased  in  numbers  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
importation  of  such  workers  was  lessened.  Furthermore,  many  of 
the  workers  themselves  had  been  forced  for  one  cause  or  another 
to  enter  industry  at  an  early  age.  They  were  obliged  to  specialize, 
as  in  the  shoe  industry,  from  cutters  and  last  makers  to  inspectors  of 
the  finished  product.  They  finally  found  themselves  unable  and 
unfit  either  to  advance,  to  secure  a  more  lucrative  position,  or  to 
increase  their  output  materially.  Dissatisfaction,  insufficient  train- 
ing, a  lessened  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  work  produced,  and 
imrest  were  the  result  This  situation  forced  upon  the  manufac- 
turer the  necessity  of  a  source  of  supply  of  labor  and  at  the  same 
time  forced  upon  many  of  the  workers  the  necessity  of  securing 
some  form  of  instruction  or  type  of  work  which  would  enable  them 
in  later  years  to  increase  their  earning  capacity. 

So  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  American  manufacturer  at  the 
time  of  the  Centemiial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  sensed  for  the 
first  time  the  fact  that  abundant  resources  alone  were  insufficient 
to  enable  him  to  compete  in  the  European  markets  with  European 
goods  or  in  the  home  market  against  these  same  goods.  It  was  here 
that  the  American  producer  had  his  first  opportunity  to  compare 
the  products  and  workmanship  in  his  own  factory  or  shop  with 
those  of  foreign  producers.  It  is  an  historic  fact  that  schools  for 
art  in  industry  were  soon  established  in  several  manufacturing  cen- 
ters. Thus  was  the  way  opened  for  manual  training,  which  was 
started  in  several  of  the  larger  centers  before  the  expiration  of  an- 
other decade. 

The  lay  public  who  had  been  educated  under  the  theory  of 
abundant  mind  training  through  the  faculties  were  ready  to  accept 
the  plan.  They  believed  that  through  it  would  be  derived  a  prac- 
tical education,  using  practical  in  the  sense  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
The  more  conservative  were  convinced  of  its  value  when  it  was  ex- 
plained that  concentraticm,  coordination  of  hand  and  brain,  etc., 
would  result.     It  required  many  years  of  experimentation  to  show 
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the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  that  hand  training  in  general,  however 
skillfully  organized  in  successive  steps,  and  however  carefully  cor- 
related with  intellectual  attainment,  would  actually  function  in  any 
specific  occupation  unrelated  to  the  work  previously  performed. 

It  required  the  initiative  of  a  man  of  large  affairs,  a  man  of  in- 
dustry, to  inaugurate  a  movement  to  supply  this  deficiency.  The 
governor  of  Massachusetts  recommended  to  the  legislature  of  1905 
an  investigation  and  report  upon  the  needs  for  industrial  education 
in  that  State.  A  commission  was  appointed.  Its  report  brought 
about  drastic  legislation,  setting  up  in  the  first  place  an  independent 
State  body  whose  duty  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  industrial 
education  in  the  State.  Additional  legislation  made  possible  the 
introduction  of  industrial  education  in  a  given  locality  with  State 
aid  on  a  graduating  scale  from  20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  actual 
expenditure  for  maintenance. 

Other  legislation  of  a  positive  nature  followed.  A  conunission 
was  appointed  the  following  year  in  Wisconsin.  As  a  result  of  its 
report  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  adopted  plans  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  1907  and  1911.  New  York  established  laws  for  vocational 
education  in  1908. 

The  following  diagram  has  been  prepared  after  careful  study  of 
the  statutes  of  the  several  States.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  some- 
what difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  vocational  secondary 
education  was  permissible  in  any  given  State.  This  is  all  the  more 
difficult  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  known  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  in  some  of  the  States  in  which  there  seem  to  be  no  laws 
providing  specifically  for  vocational  education  certain  types  of  voca- 
tional secondary  education  are  being  carried  on  at  local  public 
expense.  In  preparing  this  diagram,  however,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  statutes  were  a  statement  of  fact  and  prima  facie  evidence  that 
vocational  secondary  education  was  not  legally  recognized  by  the 
State  in  question. 

states. 


DiAQKAM  1.— Laws  for  vocational  seoomdary  edooation,  distribution  by  States. 
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According  to  the  diagram  ^  there  are  2  States  at  the  present  time 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  pass  laws  bearing  directly  upon  vocational 

^Tbe  States  Included  in  each  of  these  classiflcations  have  been  listed  and  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  requeKt  to  the  Bureau  of  Bducatlon  or  to  the  committee. 
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secondary  education;  there  are  9  States  which  have  already  passed 
laws  aimed  directly  toward  the  introduction  of  vocational  secondary 
education;  there  are  16  States  in  which  under  the  present  statutes, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  statutes  themselves,  it  would 
be  possible  to  introduce  some  form  of  vocational  secondary  educa- 
tion; there  are  21  States  in  which  it  would  appear  that  there  are  no 
statutes  having  any  direct  reference  to  the  introduction  of  vocational 
secondary  education.  In  fact  in  these  States  it  may  be  seriously 
questioned  whether  or  not  vocational  secondary  education  could  be 
introduced  without  a  modification  of  the  statutes.^ 

Since  1908,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  7  other  States  have  passed 
laws  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  industrial 
education.^  As  a  result,  in  most  of  these  laws  the  State  subsidizes 
the  local  community  in  carrying  forward  the  work,  provided  the 
local  authorities  conform  to  certain  rather  definite  requirements. 
Several  other  States  have  asked  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education  to  suggest  legislation.  As  this  bulle- 
tin goes  to  press  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  Federal  aid  to 
vocational  education  will  be  gianted  by  Congress.  Hence  it  will  be 
seen  that  within  one  decade  the  United  States  Government  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  taken  active 
measures  toward  introducing  ways  and  means  to  provide  additional 
education  for  those  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  must  of  neces- 
sity enter  some  trade  or  enter  industry. 

That  this  demand  for  a  type  of  education  which  shall  correspond 
somewhat  to  life's  activities  is  more  than  a  mere  whim  is  borne  out 
by  the  extent  of  legislation  already  passed  concerning  manual  train- 
ing and  household  arts.  In  nearly  eviery  State  these  subjects  are 
recognized  as  a  legitimate  part  of  public  education.  In  by  far  the 
greater  majority  of  these  States  work  in  both  subjects  is  carried 
on  in  the  schools.  Despite  the  fact  that  in  several  of  the  States 
in  which  these  subjects  were  introduced  there  is  a  feeling  that 
they  often  fail  to  function  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils,  the  number 
continues  to  increase.  In  some  of  these  States,  however,  this  partial 
failure  to  reach  the  desii*ed  end  has  brought  about  commissions  and 
laws  looking  toward  a  type  of  education  which  shall  train  for  a 
specific  purpose,  that  purpose  to  be  easily  recognized  by  the  student 
and  his  parents. 

Even  the  work  in  agricultural  education,  which  has  been  fostered 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  many  years,  seemed  to  lack 
somewhat  the  necessarv  qualities  to  make  it  actuallv  efficacious  in 

>  Mr.  John  A.  Lapp,  of  Indiana,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  States,  has  found  that  In  some  cases  at  least  It  will  be  necessary  to  amend  the 
constitution  of  the  State  before  vocational  secondary  education  can  be  introduced. 

*  See  Appendix  for  digest  of  these  laws. 
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producing  boys  who  can  farm.  The  courses  in  this  subject  in  many 
of  the  high  schools  were  often  purely  textbook  courses  given  in  the 
abstract  with  practically  no  relation  between  the  classroom  work  and 
the  boy's  job  at  home.  Many  times  a  modification  of  this  textbook 
course  resulted  in  so-called  laboratory  courses  in  agriculture  which 
went  little  beyond  the  analysis  of  a  few  types  of  soil  and  the  sugges- 
tion as  to  possible  crops  which  might  be  propagated  thereon.  Boys 
on  the  farm  were  very  rightly  dissatisfied  with  this  type  of  educa- 
tion, consequently  many  of  them  left  their  homes  to  gain  a  higher 
education  which  might  be  secured  at  some  college.  Those  of  them 
who  had  sufficient  vision  to  see  the  possibilities  of  farm  life  often 
went,  to  be  sure,  to  the  agricultural  colleges  which  have  done 
eflfective  work  for  a  considerable  number  of  years;  others  with  less 
vision  felt  that  the  professional  pursuits  were  more  advantageous 
to  them  from  an  intellectual  and  social  as  well  as  a  financial  stand- 
point. The  parents  of  these  boys  gradually  found  that  their  farms 
were  being  deprived  of  the  more  intelligent  among  the  youth  of  their 
community.  Consequently,  dissatisfaction  with  this  sort  of  thing 
became  quite  prevalent.  Very  naturally,  then,  in  certain  communi- 
ties there  was  a  willingness  to  provide  a  type  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, even,  which  should  actually  train  a  boy  to  do  real  farm  work. 

Instruction  for  the  girls  in  these  rural  communities  was  even  less 
satisfactory  than  that  for  the  boys.  They  were  all  taught  the  com- 
mon-school branches,  with  a  little  algebra,  possibly  some  geom- 
etry, and,  if  the  community  was  large  enough,  a  little  Latin  and 
one  modem  language — subjects  no  one  of  which  was  designated  to 
assist  them  in  making  themselves  better  homemakers  or  give  them 
in  large  numbers  a  broader  outlook  upon  the  possibilities  of  home 
life,  industrial  life,  or  agricultural  life  in  general. 

In  those  communities  where  domestic-science  courses  were  offered, 
the  training  was  general  and  had  no  particular  bearing  upon  the 
lives  of  the  girls  in  their  own  homes.  In  many  communities  the 
appropriation  was  too  meager  to  make  this  work  actually  meet  con- 
ditions of  the  home.  It  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  definite 
projects  have  been  set  up  for  girls  in  rural  communities  which 
are  interesting  and  which  involve  their  ordinary  daily  activities. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  improved  opportunities  in  the 
rural  communities  are  having  a  wide  influence  upon  this  work  in  the 
country  at  large. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  the  foregoing  facts  and  conditions 
that  vocational  education  has  not  been  a  mere  passing  fancy  or 
a  project  of  an  individual  mind;  it  has  had  a  definite  and  rather 
positive  growth  until,  whether  educators  or  laymen  wish  it 
or  not,  certain  definite  types  of  vocational  education  will  be  de- 
manded by  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
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schools  for  the  direct  purpose  of  fitting  these  boys  and  girls  to  take 
their  right  place  in  life.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  already 
several  States  have  undertaken  the  solution  of  this  problem  through 
legislation.  It  may  be  possible  that  such  legislation  is  only  tenta- 
tive ;  it  must  of  necessity  be  subject  to  constant  revision  and  constant 
amendment.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  these  States  at  least 
recognize  the  need  for  this  particular  type  of  education  in  order  to 
provide  an  equal  opportunity  for  alL 


Chapter  II. 

TYPES  OF  VOCATIONAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


A  directory  of  secondary  vocational  schools  now  in  operation  in  the 
several  States  is  printed  on  pages  22-^2  of  this  bulletin.  It  was  com- 
piled after  a  careful  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  several  types  of 
vocational  schools.  This  analysis  included  also  the  industrial  arts, 
commercial  arts,  practical  arts,  and  technical  schools,  as  well  as  the 
vocational  schools.  The  following  is  the  analysis  as  sent  to  each  indi- 
vidual school,  including  the  detailed  description  of  each  tjrpe  of  school 
which  accompanies  it. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

COMMITTEE    UPON    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    AND    VOCATIONAL    GUIDANCE. 
R.    J.    FuUer,    Chairman,    North    Attleborough,    Mass. 


Yoa  are  asked  to  fiU  in  the  name  of  your  school  as  in(Iicate<I.  In  order  that 
we  may  know  how  to  classify  your  school  in  our  list,  you  are  also  asked  to 
check  in  the  following  list  the  type  which  your  particular  school  comes  nearest 
to  fitting.*  Kindly  return  this  sheet  to  the  committee  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 

ANALYSIS  OF  TYPES  OF  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A.  Agricultural  Schools. 

I.  Vocational  agricultural  day  school, 
(a)  Part-time  agricultural  school. 
II.  Practical  arts  agricultural  school. 
III.  Farm  extension  school. 

B.  Commercial  Schools. 

I.  Vocational  commercial  day  school, 
(a)  Part-time  commercial  schooL 
II.  Commercial  arts  school. 
III.  Evening  commercial  school. 

(a)  Vocational  commercial  evening' schooL 
(&)  Commercial  arts  evening  schooL 

C.  Industrial  Schools. 

I.  Vocational  industrial  day  school. 

(o)  Vocational  part-time  industrial  school. 
II.  Evening  industrial  school. 

(o)  Vocational  extension  Industrial  school. 
(&)  Vocational  preparatory  Industrial  school. 
III.  Industrial  arts  school. 


^  Bee  booklet  for  complete  statemcDt  of  t!  is  nnnlyRls. 
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C.  ludustrial  Schools — Coutiuued. 

IV.  Continuation  industrial  school. 

(a)  Extension  industrial  continuation  school. 
ib)  Preparatory  industrial  continuation  school. 

D.  Homeumking  Schools. 

I.  Vocational  homemalting  day  school. 
(a)  Part-time  homemaking  school. 
II.  Evening  homemaking  school. 

(a)  Vocational  extension  homemaking  school. 

(b)  Vocational  preparatory  homemaking  school. 
III.  Household  arts  school. 

E.  Technical   High  School. 

Totmi  or  City State- 
Date Name  of  Rehool 

Where  loeated Street, 

Answered  by 


Analysis  ov  Types  of  Vocational  Schools  in  the  United  States. 

This  analysis  is  baseil,  as  nearly  as  possible,  both  upon  actual  practice  and 
general  terms  which  are  being  used  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  several  tjrpes  of  education  involved. 

You  are  asked  to  classify  your  particular  school  in  accordance  with  this  plan. 
In  case  none  of  the  descriptions  seem  to  fit  your  individual  conditions,  kindly 
make  your  own  classification,  telling  us  where  in  your  opinion  it  should  be 
placed  in  this  scheme. 

A.  agbicultubal  schools. 

Agricultural  schools  are  those  schools  in  which  the  teaching  of  some  form 
of  agriculture  is  made  the  prominent  feature: 

I.  Vocational  Agricultural  Day  School.  Vocational  agricultural  day  school 
is  one  In  which  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  daytime  and  under  the  real 
conditions  of  farm  life.  That  is  to  say,  the  student  must  actually  perform 
work  upon  land,  or  with  stock  or  fruit,  which  work  is  productive  and  will 
tench  him  the  actual  operations  involved. 

These  schools  may  be  high  schools  devoting  their  entire  time  to  agricultural 
e<lucation  in  this  definite  way,  or  to  a  study  about  the  operations  involved  in. 
the  school  time.    This  type  of  education  may  also  be  conducted  as  a  department 
in  a  high  school  having  other  departments,  such  as  preparatory  courses,  etc. 

(a)  Part-Time  Agricultural  School.  Part-time  agricultural  education  will 
be  that  form  of  education  in  which  the  pupil  attends  school  one-half  of  the  time, 
or  thereabouts,  and  actually  performs  work  upon  farm  projects  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  his  time.  His  experience  on  the  farm  must  be  real  productive 
experience. 

II.  Practical  Arts  A^icultural  School.  In  these  schools  the  work  in  agri- 
culture will  be  of  much  more  general  nature  than  will  that  in  the  preceding 
schools.  Under  this  head  should  be  classified  schools  which  offer  work  in 
liome  gardens  or  school  gardens,  which  offer  courses  from  agriculture  text- 
books without  actual  practical  farm  experience,  and  those  which  offer  courses 
for  the  development  of  appreciation  and  interest  in  farming,  or  agriculture  in 
general. 

HI.  Farm-Extension  School.  It  is  known  that  farm-extension  courses  are 
provided  through  revenue  from  the  United  States  Government  in  practically  all 


s^ 
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of  the  States  in  the  country.  Such  courses  are  offered,  for  the  benefit  of  ik  r- 
sons  now  engaged  in  farm  work  and  are  not  confined  to  age  limitations.  This 
committee  desires  to  know  if  such  work  is  carried  on  in  the  communities  re- 
ceiving this  questionnaire.* 

B.   COMMERCIAL   SCHOOLS. 

Commercial  schools  are  those  schools  In  which  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping, 
stenography  and  typewriting,  salesmanship,  buying,  filing,  and  general  ofilce 
practice  are  the  controlling  courses  taught  In  the  schooL 

I.  Vocatdonal  Commercial  Day  SchooL  In  this  type  of  school  there  will  be 
offered  either  a  two  or  four  year  course  in  such  subjects  as  are  Indicated  In 
the  preceding  description.  So  far  as  may  be  possible  the  real  conditions  of 
trade  will  be  duplicated.  The  entire  Instruction  will  be  carried  on  In  the 
school.  These  schools  may  be  conducted  In  some  cases  as  a  part  of  the  four- 
year  commercial  course  so-called  In  some  high  schools.  When  so  conducted,  a 
positive  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  work  which  Is  of  a  general 
character  and  Is  often  offered  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  and 
that  work  which  Is  of  a  more  specific  character  and  Is  offered  for  the  purpose 
of  training  the  students  to  become  workers  In  the  commercial  field. 

« 

These  schools  may  be  known  as  commercial  high  schools  devoting  their 
entire  time  to  commercial  education  or,  as  Indicated  above,  they  may  form  a 
part  of  the  regularly  conducted  high  school  as  a  single  department  In  that 
school. 

(a)  Part-Time  Commercial  School.  Part-time  commercial  education  Is  no 
doubt  conducted  in  some  communities.  It* Is  that  form  of  education  In  which 
the  pupil  attends  school  a  portion  of  the  time  and  actually  performs  work  In 
an  oflice  for  the  remaining  portion  of  his  time.  The  work  carried  on  In  the 
schools  should  be  closely  related  to  the  work  which  Is  being  carried  on  In  the 
office.  The  oflice  experiences  must  be  real  experiences  and  sufficiently  varied 
to  give  the  pupil  an  Idea  of  general  office  practice. 

II.  Commercial- Arts  SchooL  In  these  schools  the  work  In  the  commercial 
branches  will  be  of  a  more  general  nature  than  that  In  the  preceding  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  work  In  the  commercial  subjects,  there  will  In  all  probability 
be  offered  work  In  the  general  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  In  some 
Instances,  Instead  of  real  problems  which  the  student  Is  likely  to  meet  In  life, 
he  will  be  studying  general  textbooks  about  commercial  work  and  the  way  In 
which  that  work  is  carried  on. 

These  courses  or  schools  may  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
piipll  to  test  out  his  own  Interest  or  desire  for  work  of  this  nature.  The  courses 
may  also  be  offered  for  certain  pupils  who  desire  to  add  to  their  general  educa- 
tion the  specific  accomplishment  of  ability  to  use  stenography  or  the  typewriter. 

III.  Evening  Commercial  Schools.  These  schools  may  also  be  of  the  two 
types  already  described. 

(a)  Vocational  Evening  Schools.  Those  known  as  the  vocational  evening 
schools  In  which  the  entire  emphasis  Is  place<l  upon  the  acquisition  of  some 
specific  form  of  commercial  work,  as  the  use  of  typewriting  and  stenography. 

(6)  Commercial- Arts  Evening  School.  The  commercial-arts  course  in  the 
evening  school  In  which  a  general  acquaintance  with  commercial  subjects  is 
all  that  Is  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  the  course. 

1  It  Is  not  known  to  this  committee  that  evening  courses  In  agriculture  exl«t  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  If  they  do  exist,  they  should  bo  clusslflod  either  as  practical-arts  or  farm- 
extension  courses.    Kindly  classify  any  which  you  may  have  in  this  particular  way. 

28259'*— 16 'i 
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C.   IRDU8TRIAJL  SCHOOLS. 

Industrial  schools  are  those  schools  in  which  the  teaching  of  some  trade,  or 
parts  of  trades,  constitutes  the  work  of  the  schools.  These  schools  may  include 
such  worlc  as  carpentry,  mining,  and  training  of  teamsters,  printers,  bar- 
bers, etc 

I.  VocatloiuU  Indnstrlal  Day  School.  The  vocational  industrial  day  school 
Is  one  in  which  tlie  instruction  is  given  In  the  daytime.  So  far  as  possible 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  shop  are  duplicated.  The  product  made  Is  market- 
able. The  student  performs  work  which  is  productive  at  the  same  time  that  he 
Is  learning  the  operations  involved. 

These  schools  may  be  of  the  nature  of  high  schools  which  devote  their  entire 
time  to  instruction  in  trades.  They  may  give  both  what  might  be  called 
elementary  Instruction  in  the  vocation,  admitting  pupils  at  14  years  of  age, 
or  they  may  give  advanced  instruction,  admitting  pupils  at  16  years  of  age. 
The  control  of  the  instruction  In  these  schools,  whether  the  work  Is  done  in 
school  or  shop.  Is  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  school. 

(a)  Part-Time  Vocational  Industrial  Schools  will  be  those  schools  In  which 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  time,  nearly  one-half,  Is  given  to  the  instruction 
in  the  school  Itself,  and  the,  other  one-half  to  the  earning  of  wages  In  a  shop. 

In  this  type  of  school  usually  there  is  a  definite  effort  to  make  the  school 
responsible  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  shopwork,  although  the  responsi- 
bility may  be  equally  divided.  For  this  classification,  however,  these  facts 
need  not  be  considered. 

II.  Evening  Industrial  School.  The  evening  industrial  school  will  be  a 
school  In  which  the  instruction  In  the  trade  or  occupation  Is  carried  on  in  the 
evening.  The  w^ork  in  the  school  may  consist  either  of  the  short  unit  course 
or  of  the  progressive  course  of  instruction.  In  these  schools  there  will  be 
usually  admitted  only  those  persons  who  are  actually  engaged  In  the  industry 
for  which  the  instruction  is  given. 

(a)  Vocational  Extension  Industrial  School.  In  case  the  instruction  is  In 
a  field  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the  person  is  engaged,  the  school  will 
be  called  an  Extension  Industrial  School. 

(b)  In  case  the  work  in  the  school  is  different  from  that  In  which  the  student 
Is  employed,  and  Is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  a  new  trade,  the  school  may 
be  called  a  Preparatory  Industrial  School. 

III.  Industrial  Aris  School.  In  these  schools  work  closely  allied  to  the 
industries — ^that  is  to  say  the  trades  and  occupations — ^wlU  be  given.  There  will 
not  be  any  direct  attempt  to  teach  a  vocation  through  the  instruction  given. 
The  thought  that  will  underlie  the  work  Is  to  provide  the  pupil  with  experience, 
which  experience  will  enable  him  to  know  something  of  certdin  occupations, 
and  which  may  result  in  enabling  him  to  choose  wisely  for  his  own  vocation. 
They  do  not  offer  specialized  courses  of  work.  They  are  sometimes  known  as 
Pre- Vocational  Schools.  Another  object  which  may  underlie  these  schools  will 
be  the  development  of  appreciation  and  interest  in  certain  specified  industries. 

IV.  Continuation  Industrial  School.  Continuation  Industrial  schools  are 
those  schools  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  students  who  spend  the  greater 
portion  of  their  time  In  the  Industry,  but  who  are  obliged  up  to  the  age  of 
18  years  to  attend  school  a  few  hours  i>er  week  (In  no  case  less  than  four 
hours).  Like  the  evening  Industrial  school,  they  may  be  separated  into  two 
types : 

(a)  Extension  Industrial  Continuation  Schools,  In  which  the  Instruction 
In  the  school  Is  al)o\it  the  work  which  the  student  is  doing  In  the  daytime,  or 
is  closely  related  to  that  work. 
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(6)  Preparatory  Uustrial  Continuation  Schools,  in  which  tlie  pupil  takes 
subjects  entirely  foreign  to  those  related  to  his  everyday  experiences  and 
learns  a  new  trade  or  occupation. 

D.   HOHEKAKINO    SCHOOLS. 

Homemaklng  schools  are  tliose  schools  in  which  the  activities  of  the  home  are 
actually  taught.    They  may  include  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  and  the  like. 

I.  Vocational  Homemaklng  Day  School.  In  these  schools  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  work  will  bear  directly  upon  the  occupation  of  the  home.  The  school 
may  be  conducted  as  a  separate  girls'  school,  or  it  may  be  conducted  as  a  de- 
partment in  a  high  school. 

(a)  Part-Time  Homemaklng  School.  Part-time  instruction  in  these  schools 
will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  subject  of  homemaklng  in  the  school  and  the 
actual  practice  of  homemaklng  in  the  home.^ 

II.  Vocational  Evening  Homemaklng  School.  As  in  the  case  of  other  even- 
ing schools,  evening  homemaklng  schools  will  be  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  definite  instruction  in  homemaklng.  The  work  in  these  schools  may  con- 
sist of  short-unit  courses  or  of  progressive  courses  of  instruction.  Into  these 
schools  will  be  admitted  those  persons,  usually  women,  who  wish  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  homemaklng. 

(a)  In  case  the  students  in  the  schools  are  employed  during  their  working 
hours  in  occupations  other  than  homemaklng,  such  as  clerks  or  stenographers, 
the  school  may  be  called  a  Preparatory  Homemaklng  SchooL 

III.  Household  Arts  School.  The  work  in  these  schools  will  be  given  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  students  to  become  acquainted  with  the  various 
activities  found  in  the  home.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  tend  to  be  somewhat 
general  rather  than  specific.  The  thought  that  will  underlie  the  work  will  be 
to  furnish  the  student  with  an  actual  experience.  This  experience  will  serve 
as  a  basis  for  choice  of  vocation  and  may  be  of  considerable  value  in  the  actual 
work  of  homemaklng. 

Usually  these  schools  will  not  be  organized  apart  from  the  ordinary  high 
school,  but  will  be  single  courses  in  these  schools.  They  may  be  considered 
as  prevocational  in  the  sense  that  the  work  and  instruction  will  be  more 
inclined  to  be  general  than  specific.  The  courses  offered  in  the  various  schools 
will  be  designated  as  courses  in  domestic  economy,  domestic  science,  household 
arts,  and  the  like. 

E.  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Technical  High  School.  These  schools  are  the  schools  which  were  organized 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  movement  for  manual  training  in  the  schools.  They 
offer  general  courses  in  machine  working,  woodworking,  and  other  forms  of 
manual  work.  The  academic  work  is  also  somewhat  closely  related  to  the 
work  carried  on  in  the  shops.  In  most  cases  and  more  particularly  in  the 
first  two  years  of  these  schools,  the  academic  work  is  general  rather  than 
specific.  There  would  probably  be  very  little  direct  effort  to  teach  specific 
occupations.  These  schools  sometimes  may  be  said  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
higher  technical  schools  and  for  courses  in  engineering  in  these  higher  techni- 
cal schools. 

1  These  schools  may  alBo  8er\e  the  purpose  of  training  bakers  and  that  class  of  workers 
whose  occupations  may  be  said  to  relate  closely  to  that  of  homemaklng. 
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LOCATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  tables  were  made  directly  from  the  replies  to  the 
questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  the  State  departments  and  to  the 
individual  schools.  In  other  words,  as  far  as  possible,  each  school 
listed  in  the  accompanying  tables  has  been  placed  there  by  the 
authority  of  some  person  directly  in  charge  of  the  school.  This  has 
prevented  the  committee  from  arbitrarily  setting  up  and  listing,  or 
attempting  to  determine,  the  exact  type  to  which  a  school  belonged. 

The  data  are  as  accurate  as  could  be  made  from  the  material  avail- 
able. There  is  no  thought  of  making  the  tables  inclusive  or  abso- 
lutely correct.  Any  omissions  that  may  have  occurred  have  resulted 
from :  First,  failure  to  reply  to  the  questionnaire ;  second,  some  schools 
already  in  operation  may  not  have  been  known  to  the  committee;  and 
third,  in  the  progress  of  the  movement  new  schools  are  continu- 
ally being  established.  Obviously  it  has  been  impossible  to  include 
in  this  list  all  of  the  commercial  arts  schools,  household  arts  schools, 
industrial  arts  schools,  technical  high  schools,  as  well  as  departments 
of  these  various  types  which  are  carried  on  quite  generally  in  the 
United  States.  These  schools  have  been  purposely  omitted,  because 
this  book  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  interests  of  vocational  education, 
and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  schools  of  this  type  can  not  be 
classed  as  vocational  schools. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  some  omissions  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  State  departments  of  education  were  unaware  that  certain 
types  of  vocational  schools  were  in  operation  in  the  communities 
within  their  own  States;  nor  is  this  a  result  of  negligence,  as  many 
such  schools  are  maintained  wholly  by  local  taxation  and  are  carried 
on  under  local  management.  In  some  cases  also  States  reporting, 
because  of  an  insufficient  amount  of  funds  at  their  disposal,  have 
been  imable  to  make  accurate  investigations  or  to  prepare  sufficient 
data  to  provide  statistics  for  specific  types  of  education.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  almost  sure  to  follow  that  a  vocational  school  true  to 
some  of  the  types  indicated  in  this  analysis  may  have  been  carried 
on  for  a  considerable  period  without  the  full  recognition  of  those 
who  have  been  attempting  to  determine  just  where  vocational  educa- 
tion is  at  its  greatest  development.  In  other  instances  schools  which 
have  been  doing  successful  work  as  vocational  schools,  but  which 
are  conducted  under  a  separate  foundation  or  as  semiprivate  institu- 
tions, have  not  been  considered  as  within  the  province  of  the  work 
of  this  committee.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  more  of  the  several 
types  of  schools  exist  than  are  here  recorded,  and  the  officers  of 
such  schools  should  communicate  with  this .  committee,  providing 
the  necessary  data  for  classification  if  they  wish  consideration  in 
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futiii'e  lists.  In  case  it  seems  unwise  for  the  committee  to  continue 
this  form  of  investigation  and  report,  the  data  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  or  some  other  ograniza- 
tion  prepared  to  carry  on  this  investigation  permanently. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  lists  no  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
the  exact  location  of  the  school  beyond  the  town  or  city  and  State 
in  which  it  is  situated.  Any  other  method  would  add  materially  to 
the  length  of  the  tables  and  to  the  cumbersomeness  of  the  report. 
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SCHOOLS  CLASSIFIED. 

In  general  there  may  be  said  to  be  developing  in  the  several  States 
definite  types  of  schools  which  hitherto  have  not  been  recognized 
in  this  country  in  the  previous  growth  of  education.  For  ordinary 
purposes  these  schools  may  be  classified  into  three  distinct  types : 

1.  Day  Vocational  Schools,  in  which  the  pupils  attend  school 
the  greater  part  of  the  working  day  for  at  least  five  days  each  week. 
In  these  schools  are  taught  both  the  actual  operations  and  the  theory 
underlying  these  operations.  These  schools  may  again  be  classified 
according  to  (a)  the  place  where  instruction  is  given,  and  (6)  the 
type  of  responsibility.  If  all  of  the  work  is  carried  on  under  one 
roof,  the  school  itiay  be  a  unified,  full-responsibility,  or  part-respon- 
sibility school.  The  specific  designation  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  responsibility  assumed  or  conceded  to  the  school  officials. 
These  schools  again  may  be  dual  schools,  that  is  to  say,  part  of  the 
work  may  be  done  in  the  school  building  and  a  part  carried  on  in 
the  shop,  with  a  possible  change  in  responsibility. 

2.  Evening  Vocational  Schools,  in  which,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, the  instruction  in  the  school  is  given  in  the  evening.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  same  operation  or  in  some  operation  connected  with 
the  occupation  in  which  the  pupil  is  employed  in  the  daytime,  but 
in  which  he  wishes  further  instruction  to  increase  his  efficiency. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  in  some  occupation  which  the  student 
wishes  to  enter,  which  differs  materially  from  his  regular  daily  work. 

As  indicated  in  the  previously  given  analysis,  schools  for  the 
first  type  of  students  are  trade  extension  schools  and  for  the  latter, 
trade  preparatory  schools. 

3.  Continuation  Schools,  which,  as  generally  carried  on  in 
this  country,  are  schools  in  which  the  pupil  receives  some  form  of 
day  school  instruction  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  employed  in  the 
shop.  Like  the  evening  schools,  the  work  in  these  schools  may 
be  preparatory  or  extension.  In  addition,  it  is  possible  in  these 
schools  to  offer  work  for  general  improvement  or  culture. 

The  school  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  furnishes  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  day  vocational,  full-responsibility  school.  In  this  school  the 
pupils  receive  theoretic  or  related  instruction  under  the  direction 
of  their  foreman  during  one  week ;  and  during  the  following  week, 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  foreman,  they  receive  definite  in- 
struction in  the  shops  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  The 
instructor  or  foreman  employed  by  the  city  is  at  all  times  responsi- 
ble directly  to  the  school  authorities  and  has  entire  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  group  of  pupils  with  whom  he  is  associated. 

The  school  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
Fore  River  Ship  Building  Co.,  is  illustrative  of  the  dual-responsi- 
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bility  ^rpe  of  school,  for  the  related  instruction  is  given  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  authorities,  while  the  technical  or  mechanical 
instruction  is  given  under  the  management  of  the  Fore  River  Ship 
Building  Co. 

Extension  schools  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  large  cities.  The  evening  schools  in  BcNston  devoted 
to  homemaking  and  the  metal  trades  and  to  the  training  of  voca- 
tional teachers  are  excellent  examples  of  these  schools.  While  in 
some  of  these  schools  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  offered  more 
work  of  a  preparatory  nature,  in  the  sense  used  previously,  it  is  yet 
to  be  demonstrated  that  any  evening  school  can  prepare  students 
effectively  for  work  in  an  unfamiliar  occupation. 

Probably  the  most  notable  example  of  the  continuation  school  in 
a  broad  sense  in  this  country  is  the  system  now  carried  on  in  Wiscon- 
sin. This  type  of  school,  however,  has  been  in  operation  in  Cincin- 
nati for  several  years.  More  recently  has  it  been  inaugurated  in 
Boston,  where  the  director  has  charge  of  the  vocational  work  in  the 
city  in  general.  Thus  far  the  work  here  seems  to  be  of  an  unusually 
high  order.  In  all  schools  of  this  type  there  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
tinue the  education  of  the  youth  considerably  beyond  the  age  of  14 
years.  Some  of  these  schools  attempt  to  give  trade  extension  and 
others  trade  preparatory  work,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
continuation  schools  usually  better  illustrate  improvement  and  gen- 
eral education  schools  than  vocational  schools.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
evening  school,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  established  that  trades 
and  occupations  can  be  taught  with  a  few  hours'  attendance  upon 
school  each  week. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  part-time  school  is  the  one  at  Cincinnati 
in  the  university  under  Dr.  Schneider.  In  this  school  the  boys  work 
one-half  time  in  a  manufacturing  plant  and  attend  school  one-half 
time.  This  school,  however,  is  of  college  grade,  higher  than  second- 
ary. The  school  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  is  an  example  of  the  secondary 
school  of  this  same  type.  Various  experiments  have  been  carried  on 
in  part-time  education  in  other  towns  and  cities,  with  varying  degrees 
of  success. 

In  any  attempt  to  describe  or  classify  vocational  schools  briefly, 
it  is  recognized  that  opinions  as;  to  the  classification  may  differ.  The 
attempt  in  the  previous  analysis  has  been  only  to  set  up  a  few  of  the 
larger  types  which  represent  rather  definite  procedure  in  the  conduct 
of  the  schools.  The  classification  here  made  is,  so  far  as  was  possible, 
a  direct  analysis  from  the  information  available.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  work  and  method  of  organization  in  any  of  the  schools 
mentioned  may  undergo  continuous  change.  Hence,  schools  which 
have  formerly  been  considered  general  schools  may  gradually  grow 
into  some  definite  type  of  vocational  school. 


Chapter  III. 

DEFINITIONS,  ANALYSIS,  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES. 


PRELIMINARY. 


Education  is  still  largely  in  the  "  prescientific  "  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment. As  a  consequence,  it  derives  its  terms  and  symbols  al- 
most exclusively  from  the  everyday  vernacular  of  the  people.  But 
the  terminology  thus  developed  necessarily  lacks  in  definiteness  and 
consistency.  No  two  speakers  on  a  given  subject  will  be  found  to 
use  terms  derived  from  the  popular  language  in  exactly  the  same 
sense.     Great  confusion  and  waste  of  effort  thus  result. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  educators  to  do  what  has  been 
done  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  engineering,  scientific  agriculture,  and 
other  fields  of  applied  science — ^that  is,  develop  a  technical  termi- 
nology consisting  of  new  terms  and  symbols  coined  for  the  purpose, 
and  giving  exact  and  unvarying  meanings.  In  education  it  will  be 
necessary  for  some  time  to  continue  to  use,  in  the  main,  the  old 
familiar  words  and  phrases,  with  their  numerous  variations  of  mean- 
ing and  their  almost  unlimited  special  connotations. 

But  educators  can  do  this:  They  can  agree  to  use  certain  words 
and  phrases  for  the  time  being  in  certain  definite  ways,  and  with 
certain  consistent  meanings,  and  when  making  departures  from  this 
usage  clearly  indicate  the  grounds  and  extent  of  their  divergence 
from  the  meaning  agreed  upon. 

To  this  end  there  is  required  a  series  of  definitions  of  the  terms 
most  frequently  employed  in  education,  and  furthermore,  such  an 
extended  analysis,  with  abundance  of  concrete  illustration,  as  will 
show  to  anyone  acquainted  with  educational  thought  actually  what 
is  meant  by  the  nomenclature  thus  established.  Most  persons  find  it 
difficult  to  translate  abstract  terms  and  phrases  into  concrete  and 
definite  meanings.  It  is  obvious  also  that  during  any  period  of 
marked  activity  in  the  development  of  an  educational  movement, 
new  and  varied  situations  arise  which  interest  laymen  as  well  as 
schoolmen.  The  very  rapidity  of  that  growth  often  anticipates  the 
development  of  a  clearly  defined  theory  of  education  or  social 
economy.  To  assist  somewhat  in  avoiding  the  confusion  in  think- 
ing and  language  resulting  from  the  above  conditions,  this  chapter 
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has  been  prepared.  The  usual  plan  has  been  to  follow  and  precede 
definitions  with  an  extended  analysis  of  the  ideas  involved,  and  to 
append  numerous  concrete  illustrations  of  the  types  of  vocational 
education  referred  to. 

As  noted  in  a  preceding  chapter  the  earlier  developments  of  this 
type  of  education  began  in  Massachusetts.  Consequently,  there  has 
grown  up  in  that  State  a  considerable  background  of  theory,  prac- 
tice, and  experience  which  has  necessitated  the  use  of  terms  with 
rather  clearly  defined  meanings.  For  this  reason  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  use  of  terms  and  meanings  are  based  upon  the 
usage  there,  more  particularly  by  the  board  of  education,  which  was 
required  by  law  to  supervise  various  forms  of  vocational  education. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  evolve,  and  use  consistently,  a  somewhat 
definite  terminology.  Other  terms  and  definitions  have,  however, 
l)een  utilized  in  this  terminology.  The  whole  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  effort  to  overcome  somewhat  the  tendency  in  one  field  of  educa- 
tion to  follow  a  loose,  general,  and  sometimes  almost  meaningless 
terminology. 

1.  GENERAL  DEFINITIONS  AND  DISTINCTIONS. 

1  (Definition).  Vocational  educatioii  is  any  form  of  educa- 
tion, whether  given  in  a  school  or  elsewhere,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  fit  an  individual  to  pursue  effectively  a  recognized  profitable 
employment,  whether  pursued  for  wages  or  otherwise. 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  vocation  as  follows:  Destined  or 
appropriate  employment,  calling,  occupation,  trade,  business,  pro- 
fession. 

Among  the  specific  occupations  for  which  vocational  education 
may  be  given  are  the  following:  Physician,  electrical  engineer, 
teacher,  bookkeeper,  salesman,  stenographer,  machinist,  plumber, 
bricklayer,  printer,  dressmaker,  cook,  weaver,  gardener,  florist, 
farmer,  poultryman,  homemaker,  mother's  assistant,  domestic  serv- 
ant, sailor,  fisherman.  This  list  is  capable  of  being  added  to  indefi- 
nitely. There  are,  at  least,  some  hundreds  of  different  occupations 
for  each  of  which  specific  vocational  training  is  practicable. 

(a)  By  "  purpose  "  is  here  meant  the  purpose  or  aim  which  is 
held  in  view,  and  in  conformity  with  which  all  steps  are  taken  in 
arranging  programs  of  instruction,  selecting  practical  work,  devising 
tests,  etc.  The  aim  is  said  to  "  control ''  the  selection  of  the  means 
and  methods  of  instruction  used  in  realizing  the  aim. 

For  example,  if  it  is  the  purpose  of  given  courses  of  training 
respectively  to  produce  a  machinist,  a  physician,  and  a  printer,  the 
requirements  of  these  respective  occupations  will  control  in  the 
choice  of  the  materials  and  methods  of  instruction.    In  the  vocational 
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course,  as  such,  matter  will  not  be  included  which  does  not  have  a 
clearly  perceived  relationship  to  efficiency  in  the  vocation. 

(6)  The  purposes  which  should  control  in  a  given  program  of 
vocational  education  obviously  can  only  be  found  by  studying  the 
vocation  itself  for  which  training  is  to  be  given.  On  the  basis  of 
the  results  of  this  study,  means  and  methods  of  training  and  instruc- 
tion must  be  devised,  and  a  predetermined  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
proposed  calling  constitutes  the  aim  or  objective,  in  the  light  of  the 
demand  of  which  the  means  and  methods  of  such  training  and 
instruction  are  selected. 

For  example,  the  means  and  methods  employed  in  the  training 
of  a  printer  may  differ  absolutely  from  those  employed  in  the  train- 
ing of  a  house  carpenter.  What  means  (including  thereunder  sub- 
jects of  study,  courses  of  instruction,  textbooks,  material  equipment, 
etc.)  and  methods  (methods  of  teaching,  class  organization,  adjust- 
ment of  practical  to  technical  work,  etc.)  shall  be  employed  in  each 
case  will  depend  wholly  upon  the  requirements  of  the  occupation 
itself. 

(c)  The  extent  to  which  training  can  be  given  for  a  recognized- 
vocation  will,  in  the  last  analysis,  also  depend  upon  the  inherited 
and  acquired  powers  of  the  individual  who  is  to  be  trained,  and  on 
the  economic  conditions  determining  the  age  at  which  the  person 
enters  upon  the  pursuit  of  a  given  occupation. 

In  common  practice,  only  persons  of  exceptional  native  endow- 
ment and  opportunities  for  prolonged  study  are  admitted  to  classes 
preparing  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  engineering,  teaching,  etc. 
In  every  trade  school,  many  applicants  are  refused,  or  are  early 
eliminated,  because  of  physical  or  other  unfitness  for  the  successful 
pursuit  of  the  trade.  A  person  obliged  to  become  self-supporting 
at  14  or  15  years  of  age  can  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  profit 
from  the  introductory  stages  of  prolonged  courses  of  instruction 
designed  to  require  the  time  of  a  more  favored  student  up  to  the 
age  of  18  or  20. 

(d)  In  practice,  any  program  of  vocational  education  should  be 
based  upon  the  requirements  of  a  definitely  analyzed  calling,  and  the 
means  and  methods  should  be  modified,  so  far  as  practicable,  with  a 
view  to  their  adjustment  to  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  a  group 
of  individuals  having  a  conmion  purpose,  and  possessed  of  somewhat 
similar  qualifications. 

(e)  Vocational  education  of  any  specific  kind  "functions"  when, 
as  a  result  of  a  definite  amount  of  training,  an  ascertainable  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  exercise  of  a  vocation  is  shown  in  the  individuals 
trained. 

For  example,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  given  course  of  instruction 
(embracing  practical  training  and  theoretical  instruction)  in  den- 
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tistry  produces  in  most  of  those  taking  such  course  a  definite  ability 
successfully  to  practice  dentistry,  then  such  training  is  said  to 
^'  function  ^  effectively.  Again,  if  in  the  case  of  a  young  man,  already 
a  successful  worker  in  the  machineshop  calling,  a  definite  series  of 
short  units  of  training  in  some  form  of  mathematics  or  drawing 
adds  obviously  to  his  industrial  ability,  then  such  training  is  said 
to  "  function/'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  40  per  cent  or  50  per  cent 
of  the  persons  completing,  for  example,  a  course  of  study  alleged 
to  fit  for  farming  are  able  to  show  no  marked  improvement  in  prac- 
tice as  a  result  of  such  training,  or  if  an  equal  number,  after  having 
had  such  training,  enter  other  callings,  then  the  "  f imctioning "  of 
such  instruction  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  or  imperfect. 

2.  Major  divisions  of  education  of  equal  rank  with 
vocational  education. — Other  major  divisions  of  education  be- 
sides vocational  education  are:  Physical  education,  social  education, 
and  cultural  education.  Physical  education  may  be  held  to  embrace 
all  forms  of  training  and  instruction  the  controlling  purposes  of 
which  are  to  conserve  and  promote  useful  development  of  the  body 
and  its  capacity  for  effective  "  fimctioning."  Social  education  may 
include  all  forms  of  training  and  instruction  designed  to  make  for 
better  group  living  and  activities.  Included  under  this  head  are 
moral  education,  civic  education,  ethical  training,  and  much  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  Cultural  education  may  here  include  all  forms 
of  training  and  instruction  designed  to  develop  valuable  cultural 
interests  of  an  intellectual  and  sesthetic  nature,  including  permanent 
interests  in  such  fields  as  art,  literature,  science,  and  history.  Cul- 
tural education  also  includes  training  in  the  use  of  intellectual 
"  tools,"  or  "  instrumentalities"  of  general  (not  particular,  i.  e.,  voca- 
tional) application,  such  as  the  efficient  use  of  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking,  a  second  language,  etc. 
Social  education  and  cultural  education  are  often  described  jointly 
as  "  general "  and  in  later  stages  as  "  liberal "  education. 

3.  Distinction  between  general  and  vocational  educa- 
tion.— General  education  aims  to  develop  general  intelligence, 
powers  of  appreciation  in  all  common  fields  of  utilization,  and 
powers  of  execution  with  such  intellectual  instruments  as  language, 
mathematics,  scientific  method,  etc.,  without  reference  to  recognized 
or  specific  callings;  while  vocational  education  has  its  aims,  and, 
therefore,  its  means  and  methods  determined  in  any  case  by  the 
requirements  of  a  specific  calling. 

For  example,  experience  proves  that  it  is  desirable  for  all  persons 
to  be  trained  to  read  and  to  write,  without  reference  to  the  specific 
callings  which  they  may  ultimately  pursue.  Equally,  all  people 
should  be  trained  to  appreciate  and  to  choose  wisely  for  their  own 
use  valuable  products  from  such  fields  of  human  effort  as  literature, 
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art,  economic  goods,  and  the  specialized  service  of  others.  All  per- 
sons should  also  be  trained  in  the  habitual  actions,  appreciations, 
knowledge,  insight,  and  ideals,  which  constitute  approved  moral  con- 
duct and  good  citizenship.  The  forms  of  education  designed  to  pro- 
duce these  ends  may  be  further  subdivided  and  described  by  such 
terms  as  "elementary  education,"  "academic  education,"  "general 
secondary  education,"  etc. 

4.  Distinction  between  vocational  and  practical  arts 
education. — Vocational  education  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from 
various  forms  of  so-called  "  practical  education,"  which  may  resem- 
ble, in  their  processes,  vocational  education,  but  which  do  not  result 
in  definite  forms  of  vocational  efficiency. 

The  various  forms  of  nonvocational  education  here  comprised 
under  the  term  "practical  arts,"  include  manual  training,  sloyd, 
manual  arts,  arts  and  crafts  when  pursued  as  part  of  general  edu- 
cation, household  arts,  simple  gardening  and  agricultural  education, 
many  phases  of  conmiercial  education,  etc. 

(a)  The  various  forms  of  practical  arts  education  as  now  given 
in  schools  are  not  properly  vocational,  although  sometimes  mistaken 
for  vocational  education,  because  they  do  not  result,  except  by 
chance,  in  recognized  forms  of  vocational  efficiency,  nor  are  they 
assumed  to  be  given  to  persons  who  have  defined  vocational  aima 
The  means  and  methods  they  adopt  are  not  selected  with  a  view  to 
the  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  recognized  callings.- 

(&)  Various  forms  of  practical  arts  education  have  an  important 
and  valuable  place  in  general  or  liberal  education,  as  a  means  of 
enlarging  general  intelligence,  developing  sound  appreciation  o¥ 
economic  products,  and  in  part  in  laying  the  foundations  for  voca- 
tional choice. 

(c)  Practical  arts  education  is  sometimes  termed  "  pre  vocational 
education,"  because  of  the  belief  that  a  suitable  program  of  practical 
arts  training  will  make  important  contributions  toward  the  in- 
dividual's ability  to  choose  a  vocation  wisely.  Its  value  to  this  end 
depends  largely  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  individual  has  already 
developed  vocational  interest  and  a  desire  to  choose  a  suitable 
vocation. 

5.  Distinction  between  direct  (or  systematic)  voca- 
tional education  and  indirect  vocational  education. — ^A 
large  amount  of  vocational  education,  in  the  broad  sense  of  that 
term,  especially  for  the  unskilled  or  semiskilled  occupations,  is  an 
indirect  result  or  a  by-product  of  association  and  cooperation  with 
older  people  engaged  in  productive  occupations.  One  is  said  to 
^  pick  up  "  skill,  vocational  intelligence,  or  vocational  ideals  in  this 
way.  Among  primitive  peoples  usually,  and  even  in  civilized  so- 
ciety in  many  fields,  such  as  homemaking  and  farming,  indirect 
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vocational  education  is  common.  There  is  a  tendency  in  society  to 
substitute  systematic  or  direct  vocational  education  for  indirect  (and 
therefore,  presumably,  imeconomic  and  ineffective)  procedures. 

6.  Distinction  between  systematic  Yocational  educa- 
tion through  schools  and  through  other  agencies. — Voca- 
tional education  may  be  carried  on  through  a  school  (an  agency 
specialized  for  this  purpose)  or  through  other  agencies,  primarily 
specialized  for  other  and,  usually,  profit-making  purposes,  and  only 
secondarily  adapted  to  systematic  vocational  education.  Apprentice- 
ship in  the  trades,  and,  originally,  in  the  professions,  is  an  example 
of  such  nonschool  systematic  vocational  education.  Farmers  and 
homemakers  sometimes  quite  systematically  train  their  children  to 
follow  their  own  vocations.  Commercial  establishments  often  pro- 
vide for  the  definite  instruction  and  advancement  of  young  assist- 
ants. There  is  a  manifest  tendency  on  the  part  of  society  to  transfer 
to  school  agencies  vocational  education,  because  of  the  greater  degree 
of  concentration  and  effectiveness  thus  made  possible,  and  because, 
under  modern  conditions,  economic  agencies  are  unable  to  give  due 
attention  to  systematic  vocational  education  as  a  secondary  phase  of 
their  responsibilities. 

7.  Distinction  between  private  and  public  yocational 
schools. — Vocational  schools  may  be  supported  by  private  agencies 
either  through  endowments  or  through  fees  received  from  students. 
Such  schools,  when  controlled  by  private  agencies,  are  called  "  private 
vocational  schools."  They  may  further  be  distinguished  according 
as  they  are  (a)  endowed  with  more  or  less  philanthropic  intent,  and 
having  no  object  of  profit  in  view;  or  (6)  as  being  on  a  commercial 
basis  in  having  profit  making  as  a  chief  end.  Public  vocational 
schools  are  those  supported,  at  least  in  part,  under  public  expense, 
and  are  usually  under  the  control  of  publicly  constituted  authorities. 
Professional  schools  in  State  universities,  trade  and  commercial 
schools  conducted  by  municipalities,  agricultural  and  homemaking 
schools  conducted  by  States  or  subdivisions  thereof,  etc.,  are  examples 
of  public  vocational  schools. 

As  a  rule,  professional  schools  in  the  United  States  have  not  been 
organized  for  profit.  Many  commercial,  and  some  trade  schools,  are 
conducted  for  profit.  Philanthropy  has  also  endowed  many  trade 
schools  for  dependent  or  defective  children. 

II.  MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  Major  divisions  of  occupations. — ^The  economic  or  pro- 
ductive occupations  (as  distinguished  from  leisure  and  cultural  occu- 
pations) which  men  and  women  follow  (chiefly  for  self-support) 
may,  for  convenience,  be  grouped  in  six  large  classes,  namely,  the 
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professions,  the  agricultural  pursuits,  the  commercial  pursuits,  trades 
and  industries,  homemaking  pursuits,  and  nautical  pursuits. 

The  major  divisions  of  wage-earning  occupations  recognized  by 
the  United  States  census  are :  The  professions,  agriculture,  domestic 
occupations,  trade  and  transportation,  and  trades  and  manufactur- 
ing pursuits.  The  United  States  census  does  not  recognize  the 
division  of  nautical  pursuits,  nor  does  it  include  homemaking  pur- 
suits (because  nonwage-eaming)  under  the  head  of  domestic  occupa- 
tions. 

The  United  States  census  includes  under  trade  and  transportation 
(for  commercial  pursuits)  railway  workers,  sailors,  etc.  Under  the 
domestic  occupations  are  included  barbers,  janitors,  soldiers,  watch- 
men, cooks,  servants,  hotel  keepers,  etc. 

2.  Major  divisions  of  vocational  education. — The  Stable 
major  divisions  of  vocational  education,  corresponding,  in  the  main,  to 
those  of  the  economic  occupations,  are  these :  Professional  education, 
vocational  commercial  education,  vocational  agricultural  education^ 
vocational  industrial  education,  vocational  homemaking  education, 
and  nautical  education. 

It  is  advantageous  to  subdivide  vocational  education  into  the  six 
divisions  given  above,  because  each  division  has  its  own  distinctive 
pedagogical  characteristics,  based  largely  upon  the  phases  of  the 
occupation  for  which  training  is  being  given.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  in  many  cases  a  hard  and  fast  classification  will  not  be  prac- 
ticable. For  example,  cooking  as  a  wage-earning  occupation  will  be 
classed  under  the  industries,  whereas  cooking  as  a  part  of  home 
making  will  come  properly  under  home-making  education. 

For  other  purposes,  vocations  may  be  grouped  into  (a)  those  re- 
quiring a  relatively  large  amount  of  technical  or  abstract  knowledge, 
such  as  the  practice  of  medicine,  law,  teaching,  engineering,  and 
bookkeeping;  and  (h)  those  requiring  or  appearing  to  require  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  manual  or  other  form  of  bodily  skill, 
such  as  dentistry,  machine-shop  practice,  dressmaking,  and  farming. 
In  popular  language,  the  distinction  is  made  between  "  brain  work- 
ers "  and  "  hand  workers."  Also,  it  is  important  to  make  distinctions 
based  on  the  suitable  age  at  which  workers  can  take  up  vocations 
(the  so-called  "age  of  efficient  entrance  into  industry").  A  person 
is  rarely  expected  to  take  up  responsible  work  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  before  the  age  of  22  or  23;  in  engineering  before  the  ape 
of  20;  and  in  teaching  at  least  before  the  age  of  18.  Many  trades 
can  not  be  followed  effectively  until  the  worker  has  reached  the 
age  of  18,  on  account  of  the  bodily  strength  required,  or  responsi- 
bility with  machinery.  Again,  industrial  vocations  are  frequently 
divided  into  the  skilled  and  unskilled,  to  many  of  the  former  the 
word  "  trade  "  being  applied. 
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(a)  Because  many  forms  of  apparently  practical  education  (i.  e., 
training  for  productive  pursuits),  which  are  not  in  reality  vocational 
(as  defined  above),  are  already  designated  by  such  terms  as  "com- 
mercial," "  agricultural,"  "  industrial,"  etc.,  it  seems  necessary  that 
the  term  "  vocational "  should  be  included  in  each  designation  of  a 
form  of  vocational  education  except  the  professional  and  nautical, 
as  "  vocational  commercial  education,"  "  vocational  agricultural  edu- 
cation," etc. 

(b)  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  term  "industrial"  is  also  ap- 
plied to  many  occupations  lying  outside  of  the  trades  and  manu- 
facturing pursuits,  as  when  we  speak  of  "  industrial  history," 
"  industrial  disturbances,"  "  industrial  and  political  development," 
etc.  This  usage  has  also  been  extended  to  the  field  of  education,  so 
that  there  is  a  popular  sense  in  which  "  industrial  education  "  means 
nearly  every  form  of  vocational  education,  except,  perhaps,  home- 
making  and  professional  education.  This  loose  and  indefinite  usage 
should  be  discouraged. 

3  (Definition).  Professional  education  includes  those  forms 
of  vocational  education  the  direct  pui*pose  of  each  of  which  is  to 
prepare  individuals  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  a  recognized  pro- 
fession. 

Among  the  professions  recognized  by  the  United  States  census  are : 
Law,  medicine,  engineering,  journalism,  theology,  architecture,  act- 
ing, dentistry,  teaching,  music,  literature. 

Nursing,  leadership  in  agriculture,  leadership  in  war,  and  leader- 
ship in  institutional  management  should  probably  also  be  included 
among  the  professions. 

(a)  Vocational  education  for  the  professions,  like  vocational 
education  for  the  trades,  was  formerly  carried  on  through  appren- 
ticeship, but  now  schools  of  medicine,  law,  theology,  and  military 
leadership  have  entirely  replaced  apprenticeship  as  a  means  of  sys- 
tematic vocational  education  for  these  professions.  Schools  for  these 
professions  originated  in  some  cases  several  centuries  ago.  Voca- 
tional schools  of  engineering  and  teaching  were  first  founded  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Almost  every  profession  (except  nursing, 
acting,  and,  in  a  measure,  journalism)  now  has  numerous  well- 
organized  schools  of  vocational  training.  Conscious  apprenticeship 
methods  seem  to  survive  only  in  training  for  nursing  and,  in  a 
measure,  acting  and  journalism. 

(6)  In  some  professions,  such  as  medicine,  law,  and  teaching, 
the  State  safeguards  standards  by  means  of  certification  or  licensing. 
In  these  cases  the  requirements  of  such  certification  greatly  affect 
standards  of  vocational  school  work.  The  practice  of  State  certifica- 
tion is  carried  much  further  in  European  countries  than  in  America. 
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(e)  Certain  studies  found  in  schools  or  colleges,  preliminary  to 
the  professional  course,  are  now  recognized  as  preparatory  or  "  pre- 
Yocational"  to  professional  study.  Examples  of  these  are  biology 
as  prevocational  to  medicine ;  history  and  economics  as  prevocational 
to  law;  trigonometry  and  physics  as  prevocational  to  engineering; 
etc.  It  was  formerly  asserted  that  studies  such  as  Latin  and  modern 
languages  were  prevocational  to  almost  all  of  the  professions.  The 
validity  of  this  contention  is  now  disputed. 

4  (Definition).  Vocational  commereial  education  includes 
those  forms  of  vocational  education  the  direct  purpose  of  each  of 
which  is  to  fit  for  some  recognized  commercial  calling. 

Among  the  commercial  callings  enumerated  by  the  United  States 
census  are  those  of  agent,  banker  and  broker,  bookkeeper  and  account- 
ant, clerk  and  copyist,  commercial  traveler,  merchant  and  dealer 
(retail),  merchant  and  dealer  (wholesale),  messenger  and  office  boy, 
officials  of  banks  and  companies,  packers  and  shippers,  salesmen  and 
saleswomen,  stenographers  and  typewriters,  telegraph  and  telephone 
operators,  etc. 

Most  of  the  training  for  commercial  pursuits  is  still  obtained  in 
and  through  the  callings  themselves.  Schools  for  systematic  voca- 
tional commercial  training  exist  for  only  a  few  occupations,  such 
as  those  of  bookkeeping  and  accountancy,  and  stenography  and 
typewriting.  A  few  schools  have  also  been  founded  to  train  sales- 
men and  saleswomen,  clerks,  telegraph  and  telephone  operators,  etc. 

(a)  It  is  desirable  that  steps  be  taken  to  analyze  and  define  the 
essential  features  of  the  various  commercial  occupations  for  pur- 
poses of  adapting  to  each  its  appropriate  vocational  training.  For 
examples,  that  there  are  two  distinct  forms  of  salesmanship,  namely, 
counter  or  indoor  salesmanship  and  field  or  traveling  salesmanship. 
These  require  different  school  training. 

(6)  The  term  "commercial  education"  has  also  long  been  em- 
ployed to  designate  courses  of  study  dealing  with  specific  phases  of 
practice  or  knowledge  applicable  in,  or  derived  from,  the  com- 
mercial callings.  Such  education  has  frequently  been  fostered  as 
vocational  education,  although  its  actual  outcome  in  vocational  effi- 
ciency— ^that  is,  its  positive  vocational  "  functioning  " — ^has  not  been 
demonstrated  and  is  still  in  doubt.  This  has,  perhaps,  been  particu- 
larly the  case  when  these  alleged  vocational  studies  have  been  carried 
on  in  public  high  schools.  The  approach  to  them  has  usually  been 
bookish  and  theoretical,  and  comparatively  slight  effort  has  been 
made  to  base  either  practice  or  intellectual  study  on  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  commercial  callings. 

The  studies  commonly  employed  in  this  capacity  are  accountancy, 
bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  industrial  history,  history  of  com- 
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merce,  business  arithmetic,  typewriting,  stenography,  business  prac- 
tice, etc. 

(c)  Much  so-called  "commercial  education '^  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  doubtless  has,  or  can  be  made  to  have,  value  as  a  part 
of  liberal  or  general  education  designed  to  give  young  people  some 
appreciation  of,  and  insight  into,  the  commercial  occupations.  Train- 
ing and  instruction  of  this  character  might  also  do  much  in  direct- 
ing young  people  toward  efficient  choice  of  commercial  occupations 
and  in  gi^^ng  vocational  ideals. 

(d)  Unfortunately,  no  clearly  defined  line  is  yet  drawn,  especially 
in  public  schools,  between  commercial  studies  that  are  expected  to 
''  function ''  vocationally  and  those  which  are  designed  as  part  of  a 
general  or  liberal  education*  This  is  a  source  of  much  misdirected 
effort,  and  probably  many  young  people  are  permanently  handi- 
capped by  the  failure  of  schools  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
objects. 

5  (Definition).  Commercial  education,  or  preferably 
"  commercial  arts  education,'*  includes  those  studies  derived 
from,  or  based  upon,  the  commercial  pursuits  which  are  designed  to 
give  liberal  or  general  education  and  to  contribute  to  vocational 
guidance  and  vocational  ideals  in  the  field  of  the  commercial  occu- 
pations. 

The  term  "  commercial  arts  education  "  may  seem  somewhat  forced 
in  this  connection,  but  there  are  good  analogies  in  the  departments 
of  industrial  arts  education,  agricultural  arts  education,  and  house- 
hold arts  education  (which  see). 

6  (Definition).  Vocational  agricultural  education  in- 
cludes those  forms  of  vocational  education  the  direct  purpose  of 
each  of  which  is  to  prepare  students  for  some  one  of  the  agricultural 
occupations. 

Among  agricultural  occupations  are  those  of  agricultural  laborer, 
dairyman,  farmer  or  planter,  gardener,  florist  or  nurseryman,  stock 
raiser,  bee  keeper,  poultry  keeper,  etc. 

Agricultural  education  of  various  kinds  is  now  given  in  agri- 
cultural colleges.  This  includes  much  work  of  an  essentially  sec- 
ondary grade  (in  extension  classes,  etc.),  while  a  part  of  it  is  of  a 
collegiate  or  professional  level.  A  small  number  of  agricultural 
secondary  schools  are  also  equipped  to  give  actual  vocational  educa- 
tion toward  agricultural  pursuits. 

Agricultural  occupations  being  as  yet  less  specialized  than  either 
professional  or  industrial  occupations,  agricultural  education  pre- 
serves a  relatively  general  character.  Much  so-called  "  agricultural 
education"  is  still  only  quasi-vocational,  because  it  does  not  give 
definite  and  actual  preparation  for  agricultural  vocations.  But 
short  lecture  courses  and  demonstrations  are  valuable  when  offered 
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to  experienced  farmers,  capable  of  carrying  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired into  practice,  making  it  "  function." 

(a)  The  term  "agricultural  education"  is  also  applied  to  various 
forms  of  agricultural  study,  frequently  having  as  an  alleged  end 
vocational  education  in  agriculture.  As  foimd  in  most  schools,  the 
studies  embraced  under  agricultural  education  are  usually  bookish 
and  theoretical.  Their  actual  "  functioning  "  in  efficiency  to  pursue 
such  callings  as  those  of  the  farmer,  gardener,  florist,  poultryman, 
stock  raiser,  etc.,  is  often  doubtful,  but  their  contributions  to  general 
or  liberal  education  may  be  important. 

(&)  Agricultural  education,  so  called,  as  now  carried  on  in  many 
schools  is,  or  can  be  made,  a  valuable  factor  in  liberal  or  general 
education.  Appropriate  studies  under  this  head  can  give  apprecia- 
tion of,  and  insight  into,  agricultural  occupations  and  the  importance 
of  agriculture  both  as  an  economic  pursuit  and  as  a  means  of  social 
development.  Furthermore,  the  study  of  agriculture  to  this  end 
may  give  important  vocational  guidance  and  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  vocational  ideals.  It  can  also  be  made  a  valuable  means  of 
illustrating  applications  of  various  forms  of  science.  It  can,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  an  important  form  of  liberal  education. 

(c)  In  many  cases  school  authorities  seem  as  yet  to  make  no  clear- 
cut  distinction  between  vocational  agricultural  education  and  agri- 
cultural instruction,  which  is  actually  nonvocational  in  its  results, 
but  may  be  made  of  importance  in  liberal  education.  As  a  conse- 
quence, effort  in  this  direction  is  doubtless  frequently  misdirected. 

7  (Definition).  Agricultural  arts  education  includes  those 
forms  of  training  and  study  based  upon  agricultural  pursuits  and 
designed  to  enhance  general  intelligence,  to  promote  appreciation 
of  agriculture  as  a  form  of  economic  activity,  to  show  wherein 
various  sciences  have  practical  application  to  human  affairs,  and 
to  give  vocational  guidance  and  to  inspire  vocational  ideals  as  these 
relate  to  the  field  of  agriculture.  Agricultural  arts  education,  there- 
fore, constitutes  an  important  division  of  liberal  education,  both  in 
the  elementary  and  the  secondary  field. 

8  (Definition).  Vocational  industrial  education  includes 
those  forms  of  vocational  education  the  direct  purpose  of  each  of 
which  is  to  fit  the  individual  for  some  industrial  pursuit  or  trade. 

Among  the  trades  and  industrial  pursuits  enumerated  by  the 
United  States  census  are  those  of  the  carpenter  and  joiner,  mason 
(brick  and  stone),  painter  and  vamisher,  paper  hanger,  plasterer, 
plumber  and  steam-fitter,  roofer  and  slater,  oil-well  worker,  chemical 
worker,  brick  and  tile  maker,  glassworker,  -marble  and  stone  cutter, 
potter,  fisherman,  miner,  baker,  butcher,  confectioner,  miller,  food 
packer,  blacksmith,  iron  and  steel  worker,  machinist,  boiler  maker, 
stove  maker,  toolmaker,  wheelwright,  wire  worker,  shoemaker,  har- 
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ness  maker,  tanner,  bottler,  brewer,  distiller,  cabinetmaker,  wood- 
worker in  general,  brass  worker,  watchmaker,  silver  and  gold 
worker,  tinplate  worker,  bookbinder,  box  maker,  engraver,  paper-mill 
operative,  printer,  lithographer,  dyer,  cotton-mill  operative,  knitting- 
mill  operative,  silk-mill  operative,  woolen-mill  operative,  dress- 
maker, hat  maker,  milliner,  seamstress,  shirt  maker,  tailor,  broom  and 
brush  maker,  charcoal  burner,  steam  engineer,  fireman,  photographer, 
tobacco  operative,  upholsterer. 

(a)  For  many  of  the  foregoing  vocations  no  systematic  vocational 
education  at  present  exists,  either  in  schools  or  under  nonschool 
agencies. 

Among  the  industrial  occupations  for  which  neither  organized 
apprenticeship  nor  vocational  schools  as  yet  offer  training  are  mill 
operatives  (in  general),  food  packers,  box  makers,  general  wood- 
workers, shoemakers  (in  factories),  general  iron  and  steel  workers, 
etc. 

{b)  For  a  number  of  the  foregoing  occupations  wherein  skill  is 
required,  the  chief  form  of  training  available  at  the  present  time  is 
apprenticeship,  of  a  more  or  less  organized  character. 

The  large  majority  of  persons  following  such  pursuits  as  those 
of  carpenter,  plasterer,  plumber,  stonecutter,  machinist,  etc.,  are 
still  trained  through  the  agency  of  apprenticeship.- 

(<?)  For  some  of  the  foregoing  occupations,  well-organized  voca- 
tional schools  (generally  called  trade  schools),  supported  either 
privately  or  publicly,  are  available  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
although  the  total  number  of  workers  trained  by  them  constitutes,  as 
yet,  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  required  by  the  industry. 

Among  the  occupations  for  which  definitely  organized  vocational 
schools,  giving  either  complete  training  or  partial  training  adjusted 
to  the  practice  obtained  in  the  industry,  are  these :  Carpenter,  house 
painter,  plumber,  machinist,  bricklayer,  cabinetmaker,  patternmaker, 
sheet  metal  worker,  bookbinder,  sign  painter,  electrical  worker, 
printer,  dressmaker,  milliner,  etc. 

In  foreign  countries  well-organized  day  or  part-time  vocational 
schools  are  found  also  for  such  occupations  as  those  of  baker,  butcher, 
weaver,  cook,  teamster,  lithographer. 

Some  industries  have  organized  special  schools  for  such  occupa- 
tions as  those  of  motorman,  glove  maker,  photographer,  linotype 
operator,  telephone  operator,  confectioner,  etc. 

(d)  The  term  "industrial  education''  is  frequently  applied  to  a 
variety  of  forms  of  practical,  or  apparently  technical  training,  based 
upon  operations  characteristic  of  some  industries. 

Among  the  forms  of  so-called  practical  training  to  which  the  term 
industrial  education  is  sometimes  applied  are  manual  training,  sloyd. 
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mechanical  drawing,  technical  training,  mechanics  arts  training, 
printing,  bookbinding,  metal  work,  etc. 

(e)  Like  commercial  arts  education,  and  agricultural  arts  educa- 
tion described  above,  the  really  valuable  pursuit  in  ^'  this  industrial 
education  ^  (which  may  properly  be  called  "  industrial  arts  "  educa- 
tion) should  be  realized  through  the  participation  of  the  pupil  in  the 
practical  phases  of  selected  processes,  as  these  may  be  found  adapted 
to  the  pupil's  experience,  physical  powers,  etc.  Practical  participa- 
tion in  industrial  arts  processes  can  be  supplemented  by  reading, 
visits  to  industrial  establishments,  experience  in  analyzing  and 
assembling  machines,  etc.,  all  of  which  may  have  as  a  controlling 
purpose  the  increasing  of  the  pupil's  general  intelligence,  the  stimu- 
lation of  his  powers  of  wise  utilization,  the  laying  of  foundations 
for  vocational  choice,  and  the  interpreting  of  contemporary  life. 
All  these  constitute  valuable  contributions  to  general  education. 

9  (Definition).  Industrial  arts  education  includes  those 
forms  of  training  and  study  based  upon  industrial  pursuits  and 
designed  to  enhance  general  intelligence  and  give  vocational  guid- 
ance in  the  field  of  industrial  occupations. 

(a)  Reform  schools  for  juvenile  delinquents  have  been  in  the  past, 
and  are  sometimes  still,  called  ^^  industrial  schools."  When  these  in- 
stitutions ceased  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as  prisons,  or  houses  of 
refuge,  public  sentiment  demanded  that  vocational  training  should  be 
given  in  them,  in  view  of  the  probable  fact  that  neither  the  oppor- 
tunities of  apprenticeship  nor  of  home  vocational  training  would  be 
available  for  these  unfortunate  youth.  Hence,  even  50  years  ago  a 
form  of  systematic  vocational  training  was  undertaken  in  reform 
schools.  Probably  only  a  small  part  of  this  training  ever  actually 
"functioned"  in  vocational  power,  because  of  wrong  pedagogical 
methods  employed. 

10  (Definition).  Vocational  homemaklng  education  in- 
cludes those  forms  of  vocational  education  the  direct  object  of  which 
is  to  fit  for  homemaking  as  practiced  by  the  wife  and  mother  in  the 
home  and  also  for  some  specialized  forms  as  practiced  by  household 
employees,  housekeepers,  or  other  wage-earning  assistants  to  the 
homemaker. 

A  large  variety  of  more  or  less  unspecialized  activities  are  carried 
on  in  the  home.  These  include  the  preparation  of  meals,  laundering, 
house  cleaning,  garment  making,  garment  repairing,  the  nursing  of 
children,  minor  repair  work  in  the  equipment  of  the  home,  etc.  In 
homes  conducted  on  a  somewhat  elaborate  scale,  specialized  forms 
of  service  may  be  found,  the  workers  being  housekeepers,  cooks, 
waitresses,  chambermaids,  nurses,  butlers,  janitors,  etc 

Among  occupations  which  were  formerly  carried  on  in  the  home, 
but  have  been  since  specialized  away  from  it,  are  those  of  spinning, 
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^veaving.  milking,  butter  and  cheese  making*  tanning,  barbering, 
brewing,  food  packing,  shoemaking.  furniture  making,  etc  Other  oc- 
cupations which  now  seem  to  be  in  process  of  being  specialized  away 
from  tlie  home  are  baking,  garment  making,  fruit  preserving,  etc. 

(a)  As  in  the  case  of  farming,  there  is  comparatively  little  spe- 
cific vocational  differentiation  within  the  average  home.  Notwith- 
standing the  removal  from  the  home  of  many  specific  forms  of  pro- 
ductive work,  homemaking  remaias  a  distinctive  and 'clearly  defined 
vocation  for  the  wife  and  mother  living  under  normal  family  rela- 
tions as  well  as  for  specialist  workers  in  homes  and  institutions.  It 
is  ordinarily  a  composite  vocation,  utilizing  various  forms  of  skill 
and  related  knowledge.  Vocational  education  for  homemaking  must, 
therefore,  aim  to  produce  as  many  forms  of  power  as  the  distinctive 
home  operations  now  require,  each  to  a  degree  suited  to  the  time, 
energy,  and  native  ability  of  the  learner.  It  is  especially  necessary 
that  in  the  homemakei  an  harmonious  union  of  various  forms  of 
skill  and  knowledge  should  be  found. 

(&)  From  60  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  all  women  eventually 
become  homemakers.  Modem  social  and  economic  conditions  are 
such  that  the  majority  of  these  spend  the  years  from  substantially 
10  to  20  or  25  in  wage-earning  pursuits  (only  a  small  proportion 
being  connected  with  homes),  after  which  homemaking  is  entered 
as  a  career  to  be  followed  for  life,  or  at  least  for  many  years. 

(c)  During  recent  years,  many  forms  of  education  have  been 
introduced  into  private  and  public  schools  as  designed  to  minister 
to  the  development  of  homemaking  power  or  appreciation.  These 
are  variously  named  "  household  arts,"  "  domestic  science,"  "  domestic 
arts,"  "household  economics,"  "home  economics,"  "domestic  econ- 
omy," etc.  Frequently  they  have  been  introduced  into  schools  as 
subjects  of  study  and  laboratory  experiment  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  studies.  The  extent  to  wliich  these  studies  "  function  "  voca- 
tionally, if  at  all,  for  homemaking  is  yet  in  doubt,  especially  when 
they  are  followed  only  from  two  to  five  hours  per  week.  In  most 
instances  it  is  probable  that  the  training  thus  given  should  be  re- 
warded as  effective  rather  on  the  side  of  liberal  than  of  vocational 
education. 

{(I)  The  study  of  household  arts  (with  the  aid  of  suitable  text- 
books, laboratory  experimental  work,  etc.)  can  obviously  be  made  a 
valuable  feature  of  liberal  education,  in  the  sense  that  such  study  can 
imj)rove  standards  of  utilization  and  develop  larger  ideals  of  home 
life.  Women  exert  an  exceptionally  large  influence  on  standards 
of  consumption  in  the  fields  of  artistic  products,  economic  utilities, 
and  specialized  service.  For  this  reason,  it  is  especially  important 
that  as  a  phase  of  their  general  education  they  should  be  instructed 
and  trained  as  to  most  effective  standards  of  utilization. 
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11  (Definition).  Household  arts  education  includes  all 
those  forms  of  instruction  and  training  based  upon  the  occupations 
of  the  home  or  household,  and  which  are  designed  to  promote  higher 
standards  of  appreciation  and  utilization  in  the  field  of  the  activities 
associated  with  homemaking,  to  promote  right  conceptions  of  the 
social  importance  of  the  home  as  a  nursery  of  childhood  and  a  haven 
for  the  wage  earners  of  the  family,  and  to  show  wherein  the  various 
arts  and  sciences  have  practical  application  in  domestic  life.  Hence, 
household  arts  education  can  be  made  r  large  factor  in  the  liberal 
education  of  womanhood. 

12  (Definition).  Nautical  education  is  the  term  used  to  desig- 
nate those  forms  of  vocational  education,  the  controlling  purpose  of 
each  of  which  is  to  train  youths  for  such  occupations  as  those  of  the 
fisherman,  the  sailor,  the  ship  captain,  and  the  like.  These  forms  of 
training  have  not  yet  been  clearly  differentiated  in  the  educational 
practice  of  America.  A  few  special  nautical  schools  of  a  technical 
character  exist,  and  in  the  United  States  naval  service  facilities  for 
training  seamen  are  provided. 

III.  PEDAOOQICAL  PHASES  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  Major  and  minor  phases. — Vocational  education,  as  re- 
spects its  organization  for  teaching  purposes,  presents  in  almost  every 
instance  two  quite  distinct  major  phases  and  one  minor  phase; 
namely,  the  concrete,  practical,  or  manipulative  major  phase;  the 
technical  or  theoretical  major  phase,  the  subjects  of  study  under  the 
latter  head  being  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "  related  subjects  " ;  and 
a  third  relatively  minor  phase  embracing  those  studies  and  practices 
designed  to  promote  vocational  ideals,  general  insight,  and  other 
knowledge  and  appreciation  which  are  pertinent,  but  not  directly 
necessary  for  the  particular  vocation  for  which  training  is  being 
given. 

In  the  training  of  the  dentist  there  is  required :  (a)  Practical  work 
in  filling,  etc.;  (6)  theoretical  study  of  anatomy,  etc.;  and  (c)  pos- 
sibly some  study  of  the  history  of  dentistry,  of  the  practice  of 
dentistry  in  other  countries,  of  the  need  on  the  part  of  the  dentist 
of  offsetting  the  strains  of  his  calling  by  suitable  exercises  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  health,  etc.  In  the  training  of  the  teacher  there  are 
required:  (a)  Practice  in  teaching;  (J)  the  study,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  teacher,  of  the  subjects  which  she  will  expect  to  teach, 
as  well  as  methods  of  teaching,  school  hygiene,  etc.;  and  (c)  the  his- 
tory of  educational  administration,  the  lives  of  noted  educators,  etc. 
In  the  training  of  the  machinist  is  required:  (a)  A  large  amount  of 
practical  manipulative  work  in  constructing  valuable  objects  from 
steel  or  iron;   (b)  study  of  such  phases  of  mathematics,  drawing, 
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mechanics,  etc.,  as  apply  to  the  practice  of  the  machinist;  and  (c) 
possibly  some  study  of  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industries,  of  the  distribution  of  these  industries  in  various 
countries,  of  special  hygiene  for  metal  workers,  etc. 

(a)  The  foregoing  are  the  phases  of  a  program  of  systematic 
vocational  education.  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  a  program  of 
liberal  or  general  education  may  be  carried  on  side  by  side  with  a 
program  of  vocational  education.  A  student  might  give  half  his  day 
to  vocational  education  and  the  other  half  to  liberal  education;  or 
he  might  give  one  week  to  the  one  and  another  week  to  the  other.  A 
more  common  arrangement  is  to  have  the  student  give  the  best  part 
of  his  working  day  to  vocational  education,  with  provision  made  for 
some  cultural  or  civic  studies,  exercises,  or  participation,  in  marginal 
time.  For  example,  the  Massachusetts  program  permits  from  10  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the  day  to  be  given  to  cultural  training.  This 
may  be  in  English  literature,  music,  or  other  lines  of  interest  and 
importance. 

(&)  The  problem  of  the  proper  combination  of  general  with  voca- 
tional education  is  one  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  aims  and 
the  requirements  of  efficient  practice  in  each  field,  taking  due  ac- 
count of  the  economic  necessities  of  the  learner.  It  is  contended  in 
some  quarters  that,  if  general  or  liberal  education  be  blended  with 
vocational,  neither  form  becomes  efficient.  The  question  as  to  how 
far  the  two  forms  may  be  adjusted  within  a  given  day  or  other 
period  efficiently  must  be  determined  by  the  experiment. 

2  (Definition).  The  concrete,  practical,  or  manipulative 
phase  of  vocational  education  in  any  occupational  field  includes  all 
phases  of  learning  through  actual  and  direct  participation  in  the 
practical  processes  characteristic  of  the  vocation  itself. 

The  following  are  examples:  The  prospective  physician  obtains 
concrete  training  through  his  hospital  service,  the  teacher  in  his 
practice  teaching,  the  engineer  in  actual  field  work,  the  journalist  by 
serving  as  reporter,  etc.  Persons  preparing  for  the  commercial 
callings  are  expected  to  receive  concrete  or  practical  training  through 
typewriting  and  stenography  of  a  presumably  practical  nature  made 
a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  through  various  types  of  exercises 
in  salesmanship,  the  undertaking  of  practical  work  in  accounting, 
etc.  Manipulative  or  concrete  work  in  agriculture  as  a  means  of 
training  is  provided  through  having  the  learners  actually  engage  in 
the  raising  of  crops,  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  participation  in  har- 
vesting, and  other  practical  work  during  summers  and  vacations,  the 
care  of  domestic  animals  as  a  part  of  the  animal  husbandry  course, 
etc.  In  various  forms  of  vocational  industrial  education,  practical 
work  is  provided  through  having  prospective  machinists  manufac- 
ture parts  of  the  equipment  of  the  school,  through  the  manufacture 
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of  salable  products,  etc.;  prospective  dressmakers  spend  a  part  of 
their  time  in  making  a  salable  product,  etc.  Practical  or  manipu- 
lative work  in  homemaking  involves'  the  preparation  of  meals,  the 
actual  making  and  repair  of  garments,  the  care  of  children,  etc 

Concrete,  practical,  or  manipulative  work  in  vocational  education 
may  be  (a)  on  a  nonproductive  or  (6)  on  a  productive  basis.  Pro- 
ductive manipulative  work  may  involve  no  compensation  to  the  stu- 
dent worker  or  regular  compensation  to  him.  In  general,  modem 
pedagogical  theory  favors  productive  work  as  against  nonproductive 
work,  where  practicable.  The  distinction  is  this :  Nonproductive  work 
is  not  conmiercially  profitable ;  when  the  popil  is  through,  his  product 
is  laid  aside  or  destroyed.  -Productive  work  is  conmiercially  profit- 
able. Its  results  are  used  to  increase  the  equipment  of  the  school 
itself,  to  render  service  in  the  schools  of  the  local  community,  or  to 
be  sold.  Again,  students  who  do  productive  work  which  is  used  in 
the  school  or  sold  may  not  be  compensated  for  the  same  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  their  partial  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  their 
education,  or  they  may  receive  a  small  wage  for  the  same.  Pedagogi- 
cal theory  favors  the  latter  plan,  where  practicable,  because  of  the 
greater  interest  evoked  and  because  the  environment  produced  is 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  pupil  will  later  follow  his  vocation. 

3  (Definition).  Productive  practical  work  includes  all 
forms  of  practical  work  as  a  part  of  vocational  education,  the  mate- 
rial results  of  which  are  of  evident  value  to  society. 

The  services  of  internes  in  hospitals,  of  prospective  teachers  in 
training  schools,  of  boys  doing  their  productive  work  on  a  home 
farm,  of  shopworkers  in  city  schools  doing  repair  work  on  school 
buildings,  of  homemaking  pupils  taking  charge  of  the  preparation 
of  meals  for  schools,  etc.,  all  represent  forms  of  productive  practi- 
cal work. 

4  (Definition).  Nonproductive  practical  work  includes  all 
practical  work  as  a  part  of  vocational  training  the  output  of  which 
can  be  put  into  no  practical  use. 

Examples:  Business  college  students  keeping  books,  doing  type- 
writing, etc.,  of  a  nonmarketable  character;  agricultural  school 
students  raising  products  which  are  not  marketed  or  consumed; 
engineering  students  making  extensive  surveys  the  results  of  which 
are  of  no  commercial  value ;  shop  students  constructing  articles  that 
are  simply  kept  for  exhibit  or  destroyed,  etc. 

(a)  Vocational  education  in  the  past  was  carried  on  largely  in 
shops,  and  through  other  conmiercial  vocational  agencies,  under  a 
more  or  less  organized  system  of  apprenticeship.  The  pupil  learned 
almost  exclusively  through  actual  participation  in  concrete  work. 
His  tasks  were  sometimes  graduated  as  to  difficulty,  either  by  chance 
or  design.    The  pupil  learned  mainly  through  imitation,  his  superior 
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sometimes  showing  him  the  ^Hricks''  and  various  devices.  Voca- 
tional education  under  apprenticeship  is  usually  more  effective  on  its 
practical  than  on  its  technical  ^de. 

Many  examples  still  survive  of  learning  through  apprenticeship. 
A  locomotive  engineer  obtains  his  training  first  as  a  fireman.  A 
nurse  frequently  obtains  all  of  her  training  through  actual  nursing 
in  a  hospital.  Until  very  recently,  many  teachers  in  England  ob- 
tained their  training  solely  as  apprentices,  being  known  as  ^^  pupil 
teachers."  In  many  skilled  trades,  organized  apprenticeship  still 
survives,  in  one  form  or  another.  Leadership  in  many  vocational 
fields  is  reached  through  promotion  from  the  lower  stages — essen- 
tially a  method  of  learning  through  actual  participation  which  is 
without  the  direction  characteristic  of  apprenticeship. 

(b)  Because  recognition  of  the  value  of  actual  participation  in 
concrete  work  took  place  early  in  the  development  of  vocational 
education  in  schools,  endeavors  have  frequently  been  made  to  employ 
substitutes  for  participation  in  the  actual  processes  themselves  where 
participation  in  the  commercial  occupations  is  difficult  or  imprac- 
ticable.   This  may  be  called  practical  work  on  an  "  exercise  "  basis. 

The  following  are  examples:  The  law  student  practices  in  a  moot 
court.  The  engineering  student  carries  on  surveys  around  the  cam- 
pus. Commercial  schools  devise  imitation  money,  set  up  receiving 
windows,  etc.,  and  carry  on  "make-believe"  business  having  some 
semblance  to  actual  business.  The  agricultural  student  is  given  small 
plats  on  which  to  raise  plants,  or  he  shares  in  a  form  of  "  group  " 
or  "  gang  "  labor  directed  by  some  teacher.  The  wood- working  stu- 
dent is  given  exercises  on  lathes  and  other  machines,  the  products  of 
such  exercises  having  no  commercial  value. 

(c)  Several  problems  are  still  unsolved  as  regards  concrete  work 
in  many  lines  of  vocational  training.  Can  commercially  practical 
work  be  presented  in  properly  graduated  stages?  What  shall  be  the 
imit,  or  project,  in  the  practical  work?  Can  practical  work  in  a 
school  take  the  place  at  all  of  practical  work  under  commercial  con- 
ditions apart  from  the  school  ?  Is  it  economically  desirable  that  the 
practical  work  of  a  school  be  sold  in  open  market?  Shall  the 
pupil  be  compensated  for  his  practical  work?  How  shall  the  prac- 
tical work  be  related  to  necessary  technical  training?  How  far 
shall  the  student  be  permitted  to  subdivide  his  practical  work  in 
the  direction  of  becoming  a  specialist,  as  in  machine-shop  working, 
textile  working,  etc.  ? 

5  (Definition).  Apprenticeship  is  a  term  here  used  to  include 
all  forms  of  systematic  vocational  education  through  the  participa- 
tion of  the  learner,  under  the  direction  of  skilled  workers,  in  the 
actual  work  of  various  productive  occupations. 
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Well-known  examples  are  the  apprenticeship  arrangements  in  the 
various  skilled  trades.  Other  examples,  not  always  included  imder 
the  term,  are  the  "pupil-teacher  system,"  formerly  prevalent  in 
England,  the  training  of  nurses  in  hospital  practice,  the  training  of 
commercial  experts  in  commercial  houses  through  systematic  ad- 
vancement from  one  type  of  employment  to  another,  the  methods 
employed  in  the  middle  ages  of  training  knights  and  priests,  the 
methods  formerly  prevalent  by  which  physicians,  lawyers,  etc.,  first 
took  service  as  youths  under  older  practitioners,  etc. 

Apprenticeship  as  a  means  of  vocational  education  is  generally 
believed  by  students  to  be  declining  in  possibilities  and  importance. 
It  has  almost  disappeared  an  all  the  professions  except  nursing, 
acting,  and  journalism.  In  the  industries  the  substitution  of  manu- 
facturing processes  for  crafts  production,  and  the  subdivision  of 
work  made  possible,  has  greatly  diminished  the  field  for  apprentice- 
ship training.  In  occupations  calling  for  increased  amounts  of 
technical  knowledge  (various  electrical  trades,  plumbing,  gardening, 
etc.)  the  methods  of  apprenticeship  prove  unequal  to  the  task  of 
giving,  in  satisfactory  form,  technical  instruction.  Evening  voca- 
tional schools  were  jSrst  organized  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency. 

6  (Definition).  Technical,  theoretical,  or  "related  sub- 
ject **  phases  of  vocational  education  include  those  readings, 
lectures,  and  studies  and  exercises  in  mathematics,  science,  drawing 
and  art,  laboratory  exercises,  etc.,  which  furnish  organized  knowledge 
of,  and  practical  insight  into,  the  so-called  "  technical  aspects  "  of 
vocations.  The  technical  studies  appropriate  to  any  vocation  can 
only  be  determined  by  a  study  of  the  requirements  of  that  vocation 
itself. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  technical  knowledge  required  in 
certain  vocations:  For  the  physician,  physiology,  special  phases  of 
chemistry,  materia  medica,  etc.;  for  the  electrical  engineer,  certain 
phases  of  applied  mathematics,  drawing,  the  principles  of  electricity, 
some  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  etc. ;  for  the  farmer,  agricultural 
science,  embodying  selected  phases  of  botany,  soil  physics,  chemistry 
of  fertilizers,  hygiene  of  domestic  animals,  meteorology,  accounting, 
exchange  forms  of  mechanics  as  applied  in  farm  machines,  etc. ;  for 
the  bookkeeper,  some  phases  of  mathematics;  for  the  house  carpenter, 
certain  phases  of  drawing,  mechanics,  building  materials,  and  mathe- 
matical calculations;  for  a  teamster,  local  geography,  mechanics  of 
vehicles,  hygiene  of  domestic  animals,  etc.;  for  the  dressmaker, 
certain  phases  of  art,  drawing,  mechanics,  etc. ;  for  the  homemaker, 
specific  phases  of  food  chemistry,  decorative  art,  simple  forms  of 
mechanism,  etc. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  great  majority  of  vocations,  no  satisfactory 
analysis  has  yet  been  made  of  the  related  technical  studies  which  are 
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pertinent  and  valuable.  But  it  has  become  evident  that  the  content 
of  technical  training  which  actually  functions  in  many  vocations  is 
much  less  than  has  been  assumed.  The  inherited  traditions  of 
academic  education  have  caused  many  people  to  believe  that  all  of  the 
phases  or  parts  under  a  given  inclusive  subject  should  be  studied, 
notwithstanding  the  absurdities  to  which  this  contention  leads.  For 
example,  botany  and  chemistry  as  separate  abstract  subjects  are  some- 
times taught  in  agricultural  schools;  prospective  mechanics  are 
induced  to  study  algebra  and  geometry;  and  a  prospective  house 
carpenter  is  urged  to  take  a  general  course  in  mechanical  drawing, 
although,  in  each  case,  the  successful  workers  in  these  fields  will 
employ  only  very  limited  and  special  phases  of  these  subjects.  It 
is  obvious  that  progress  in  the  development  of  programs  of  vocational 
education  will  involve  a  clear  differentiation  of  the  technical  training 
needed  in  each  vocation.  Experience  will  probably  show  that  so- 
called  ^^foundations"  in  general  knowledge  of  abstract  scientific, 
or  mathematical,  or  art  subjects,  is  often  relatively  valueless  for 
vocational  purposes. 

(&)  In  some  discussions  of  vocational  education  the  related  tech- 
nical studies  are  sometimes  called  the  ^^  academic  subjects."  This 
usage  is  confusing,  and  should  be  discouraged.  The  word  "aca- 
demic "  should  be  restricted  to  the  field  of  general,  or  liberal,  edu- 
cation. 

7  (Definition).  A  technical  school  is  a  school  designed  to  give 
technical  knowledge  only,  as  that  is  involved  in  some  recognized 
vocation  or  group  of  related  vocations. 

The  following  are  examples:  Schools  of  law  and  medicine  origi- 
nally taught  only  the  more  theoretical  phases  of  these  professions. 
Only  in  the  more  recent  stages  of  their  development  are  they  intro- 
ducing practical  work  as  a  means  of  instruction.  Schools  of  engi- 
neering originally  taught  chiefly  engineering  mathematics,  drawing, 
science,  etc.,  giving  .little  or  no  practical  work.  Some  schools  of 
technology  still  confine  themselves  to  this ;  but  in  many  others  shop- 
work,  summer-camp  work,  compulsory  practical  service  in  mines, 
etc.,  are  now  added,  to  give  necessary  practical  experience.  The 
earlier  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  taught  primarily  the  mathe- 
matics and  sciences  supposed  to  constitute  a  basis  of  knowledge  for 
agricultural  practice.  Some  commercial  schools  offer  only  informa- 
tional studies  regardmg  commercial  operations.  Technical  high 
schools  teach  chiefly  certain  phases  of  applied  science  and  art,  illus- 
trated with  laboratory  practice.  Much  of  the  home  making  taught 
in  contemporary  high  and  other  schools,  under  such  heads  as  ^^  house- 
hold arts,"  "domestic  economy,"  "household  economics,"  etc.,  is 
primarily  an  attempt  to  give  technical  knowledge  only  of  the  proc- 
esses involved  in  home  making. 
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(a)  Technical  education  had  its  origin  and  took  its  shape  pri- 
marily through  the  attempts  of  society  to  supplement  apprentice- 
ship as  a  means  of '  vocational  training,  the  apprenticeship  giving 
practical  experience,  but  not  related  technical  knowledge.  Evening 
vocational  schools,  as  well  as  day  schools,  came  into  existence,  first, 
to  give  related  technical  knowledge. 

The  first  medical  colleges,  as  well  as  other  professional  schools, 
in  many  instances  assumed  that  the  student  had  already  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  an  assistant  to  a  practitioner. 

(6)  The  value  of  technical  education  when  administered  without 
connection  with  practical  training  must  be  considered  solely  with 
reference  to  its  actual  efficiency  in  contributing  to  a  complete  scheme 
of  vocational  education.  In  some  of  the  higher  fields,  as  engineer- 
ing, technical  knowledge  alone  may  constitute  a  very  valuable  f  oun* 
dation,  whereas,  in  many  of  the  trades,  it  may,  if  unaccompanied  by 
practical  experience,  be  almost  valueless.  The  entire  matter  is  one 
requiring  further  scientific  study. 

(c)  Secondary  technical  schools  as  now  found  in  the  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  conmiercial  fields  can  only  occasionally  be  called 
"vocational  schools"  in  the  sense  used  here,  because  the  instruc- 
tion in  them  is  not  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  a  distinctive  vo- 
cation. Commonly  their  teaching  is  of  a  general  nature,  unrelated 
to  the  actual  requirements  of  callings  as  now  organized.  It  is  prob- 
able that  their  teaching  does  not  generally  "  function  "  in  direct  vo- 
cational  power.  In  a  few  cases  the  effects  of  the  training  given  may 
be  vocational,  as  in  the  case  of  draftsmen  and  analytical  chemists. 

(d)  Technical  schools  sometimes  offer  studies  the  actual  value  of 
which  may  consist  in  the  establishing  ideals  and  appreciations.  A 
normal  school,  for  example,  may  offer  the  history  of  education, 
which  is  not  properly  a  technical  study,  but  the  study  of  which  may 
give  rise  to  ideals  of  teaching.  Such  a  study  properly  belongs  under 
the  head  of  "  General  vocational  studies." 

8  (Definition).  General  vocational  studies  are  those  which, 
when  considered  with  reference  to  a  particular  calling,  seem  to  lead 
to  the  development  of  ideals,  general  interest,  and  social  insight,  but 
without  contributing  to  specific  forms  of  useful  knowledge,  skill, 
or  power. 

The  following  are  examples :  The  physician  may  study  the  history 
of  medicine  or  the  hospital  practices  of  the  past,  or  he  may  read  the 
biographies  of  such  men  as  Jenner,  Pasteur,  and  Lister.  The  engi- 
neer may  study  economics  and  the  rise  of  modem  industry,  labor 
problems,  and  geological  science.  The  teacher  may  study  general 
psychology  and  the  history  of  education.  The  prospective  machinist 
may  study  the  general  literature  of  his  subject,  the  history  of  the 
evolution  of  steel  working,  industrial  hygiene  as  related  to  his  call- 
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ing,  etc.  The  prospective  clerk  may  study  commercial  geography, 
the  history  of  exchange,  and  modem  banking  problems.  The  pros- 
pective home  maker  may  read  of  the  homes  of  the  past  or  of  the 
present  in  other  lands,  etc. 

(a)  It  is  obvious  that  in  and  about  any  particular  calling  a  large 
amount  of  literature  may  be  gathered  which,  properly  used,  should 
do  much  to  promote  ideals,  to  give  insight  into  the  social  relation- 
ships of  the  calling,  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  its  hygienic  and 
psychological  aspects,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  an  appreciation 
of  the  possibilities  of  advancement  for  the  worker. 

(b)  The  actual  value  of  so-called  general  vocational  education  is 
still  open  to  question.  It  is  exceedingly  easy  to  organize  and  admin- 
ister various  forms  of  ^^  general  vocational "  education  in  accordance 
with  academic  traditions.  It  may  lead  to  ^^  industrial  intelligence,^ 
a  quality  which,  if  it  exists  as  ordinarily  conceived,  is  much  in  de- 
mand. It  is  probable  that  the  actual  value  of  general  vocational 
education  is  very  dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  has  been 
preceded  by  foundations  in  practical  experience  and  definitely  re- 
lated technical  studies. 

IV.  PEDAOOOICAL  DEVICES  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Vocational  education  requires  the  development  of  new  and  some- 
times unfamiliar  pedagogical  devices,  most  important  of  which,  for 
the  present,  are  those  signified  by  the  terms  "  projects,"  **  short  unit 
course,"  "  correlation  of  technical  and  practical  training,"  and  "  pro- 
ductive work." 

1  (Definition).  A  project  in  vocational  education  is  a  definite 
unit  of  instruction  which  combines  practical  or  manipulative  achieve- 
ment with  a  definite  enhancement  of  power  to  apply  related  technical 
knowledge. 

(a)  Practical  work  alone  may  correspond  to  what  is  known  as  a 
"job"  in  many  lines  of  industry.  A  project  is  an  "educational" 
job ;  it  has  educational  value,  and  it  ought  to  have  economic  value. 

(6)  Growth  in  capacity  to  apply  related  technical  knowledge  may 
involve  application  of  general  knowledge  already  obtained,  as  where 
a  student  in  carpentry  learns  to  make  further  use  of  his  previously 
acquired  knowledge  of  board  measure ;  or  it  may  involve  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  technical  knowledge,  as  that  is  immediately  related  to  the 
job  in  hand. 

(c)  A  complete  project  usually  involves  the  following  steps  on 
the  part  of  the  learner: 

1.  Purposeful  consideration  of  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  under- 

taking the  job. 

2.  Planning  how  to  meet  these  conditions,  in  terms  of  the.  mate- 

rials of  the  trade,  trade  operations,  suitable  tools,  etc. 
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8.  Preparation  of  needed  preliminary  working  aids  in  conven- 
tional forms,  such  as  drawings,  working  plans,  etc. 

4.  The  performing  of  such  calculations  as  may  be  necessary,  in- 

cluding figuring  cost,  ascertaining  amount  of  stock  to  be  used, 
and  other  conditions. 

5.  The  execution  of  the  job  as  planned,  and  in  accordance  with 

specifications. 

6.  The  submission  of  a  proper  report  of  the  job. 

7.  In  some  cases,  a  disposal  of  the  project  on  an  economic  basis. 
The  following  are  examples  of  projects:  An  engineering  student 

employed  to  lay  out  a  grade  as  required  by  a  railroad;  a  hospital 
interne  given  charge  of  a  case;  a  teacher  taking  full  charge  of  a 
group  of  pupils;  an  agricultural  student  undertaking  to  raise  an 
acre  of  com,  and  to  market  the  same,  or  to  take  charge  of  two  dairy 
cows  for  a  year,  including  the  proper  care,  feeding,  and  milking 
of  these;  an  industrial-school  student  undertaking  a  definite  job  of 
work  as  this  is  carried  on  in  commercial  enterprises;  a  pupil  in  a 
trade  school  making  a  dress,  or  a  group  of  pupils  in  a  school  of 
carpentry  erecting  a  cottage;  a  student  in  homemaking  preparing 
the  family  breakfast  for  a  month,  etc. 

(d)  Projects  may  be  subdivided  into  major  and  minor  projects, 
the  latter  being  subdivisions  of  major  projects. 

For  example,  a  boy  in  an  agricultural  school  might  undertake  to 
raise  an  acre  of  potatoes,  this  being  his  major  project.  For  practical 
purposes,  he  would  subdivide  this  into  a  series  of  minor  projects, 
each  one  a  unit  in  itself.*  A  class  of  pupils  in  an  industrial  school 
might  xmdertake  the  construction  of  a  machine,  each  boy  having 
some  one  piece  of  work  assigned  to  him  as  his  minor  project,  or 
even  some  one  operation.  A  girl  undertaking  the  preparation  of 
the  family  breakfasts  for  a  month  might  make  her  minor  project 
temporarily  the  study  and  practice  required  in  preparation  of  one 
dish. 

(e)  It  is  obvious  that  projects  may  be  individual  or  cooperative. 
It  is  conceivable  that  in  industrial  schools,  large  cooperative  projects 
might  be  undertaken  by  a  class,  with  appropriate  subdivisions,  each 
subdivision  forming  a  project  by  itself. 

(/)  The  project  has  no  definite  counterpart  in  academic  or  gen- 
eral education.  Much  of  the  work  in  general  education  was  formerly 
organized  on  the  "  lesson  unit "  basis.  In  such  subjects  as  mathemat- 
ics, history,  geography,  English,  it  is  now  organized  on  the  "topic 
unit'*  basis.  The  study  of  a  classic  selection  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  the  execution  of  a  manual  training  enterprise  provide  the  nearest 
analogies. 

(g)  The  alternative  to  the  project  organization  of  vocational 
work  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  job  as  the  unit  of  practical  work,  and, 
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on  the  other,  the  logically  organized  course  of  instruction  in  tech- 
nical subjects. 

(A)  In  many  lines  of  vocational  education,  satisfactory  series  of 
projects  have  not  yet  been  developed.  Obviously,  the  development 
of  a  project  system  of  organizing  vocaticmal  work  presents  very  great 
difficulties,  and  especially  to  persons  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the 
logical  organization  of  technical  subject  matter. 

'1  (Definition).  The  short  unit  coiir8e  is  an  intensive  form 
of  training  and  instruction  which  is  intended  to  meet),  in  a  limited 
number  of  lessons,  a  specific  need  of  a  particular  group  of  learners. 
Each  unit  deals  with  some  one  teachable  phase  of  a  trade  or  other 
occupation,  and  is  complete  in  itself. 

The  short  unit  course  has  thus  far  been  worked  out  primarily  only 
in  the  fields  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  homemaking  education. 
In  agriculture,  short  unit  courses  are  found  in  connection  with  ex- 
tension work,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  a  few  weeks  definite 
instruction  is  given  in  both  the  manipulative  and  technical  phases  of 
some  one  specific  field  of  practice  in  agriculture  or  animal  husbandry. 
In  evening  industrial  schools  the  short  unit  course  is  designed  to 
give  quite  specific  instruction,  either  of  a  manipulative  or  technical 
character,  in  some  one  phase  of  the  trade  or  occupation  being  fol- 
lowed, or  to  be  followed.  It  is  assumed  that  the  short  unit  course, 
when  technical  in  character,  will  be  related  to  the  practical  work 
already  being  followed  by  the  learner. 

The  following  are  examples:  Five  lessons  in  the  use  of  spraying; 
5  lessons  in  orchard  cropping;  5  lessons  in  fciirm  accounting;  5  lessons 
in  grafting;  10  lessons  in  kiln  drying  of  lumber;  10  lessons  in  the 
use  of  the  buzz  planer;  5  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  sliding  rule;  6 
lessons  in  thread  cutting;  20  lessons  in  cotton  sampling;  5  lessons 
in  the  making  of  a  shirt  waist. 

3  (Definition).  The  correlation  of  technical  studies  and 
practical  work  includes  such  pedagogical-  devices  as  involve  the 
integral  relation  of  technical  studies  with  jobs  of  practical  work  as 
found  in  the  project  method  of  organization. 

The  following  are  examples:  Mechanical  drawing  may  be  taught 
as  a  general  subject,  apart  from  its  particular  application  to  the 
work  of  the  machinist,  house  carpenter,  or  dressmaker  (probably 
general,  or  general  technical,  rather  than  vocational) ;  or,  as  opposed 
to  this,  it  may  be  taught  in  intimate  correlation  with  the  practical 
work  of  training  for  various  specific  vocations.  A  pupil  studying 
house  carpentry  may  acquire  power  in  mechanical  drawing  through 
exercises  closely  adjusted  to  the  practical  work  which  he  is  taking 
from  day  to  day.  Different  forms  of  drawing  would  therefore  be 
required  for  the  machinist,  the  plumber,  the  electrician,  etc. 
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Such  sciences  as  botany  and  zoology  may  be  studied  by  a  prospec- 
tive farmer,  independent  of  their  particular  applications  in  agricul- 
ture (therefore  general  education).  As  opposed  to  this,  the  student 
of  agriculture  may  undertake  to  raise  an  acre  of  potatoes,  and  in 
conjunction  with  this  problem  study  those  phases  of  plant  and  animal 
life  which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 

A  girl  may  study  the  mechanical  principles  of  movement  of  air 
currents  as  a  matter  of  physics  (general).  As  opposed  to  this,  she 
may  be  instructed  in  the  practical  problems  of  making  various  types 
of  stoves  burn  effectively,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  problem  such 
matters  relating  to  the  circulation  of  air  currents  in  stoves  as  will 
reinforce  her  practical  experience. 

In  view  of  academic  traditions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  teach  various 
sciences,  as  well  as  mathematics  and  drawing,  as  separate  abstract 
subjects.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  for  most  pupils,  at  least, 
the  learning  of  these  subjects  in  the  abstract  does  not  contribute 
to  efficient  vocational  training.  On  the  other  hand,  the  integral  cor- 
relation of  phases  of  these  technical  studies  with  practical  work 
presents  obvious  pedagogical  difficulties,  but  its  vocational  value  is 
imquestioned. 

V.  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  Vocational  schools  classified. — Vocational  education  in 
schools,  like  other  forms  of  education,  may  be  carried  on  in  day 
schools  (in  which  the  student  is  under  the  control  of  the  school  for 
substantially  all  of  his  working  time) ;  evening  schools  (in  which 
the  student  is  regularly  employed,  and  is  under  direction  of  the 
school  only  for  his  evening  hours) ;  or  continuation  schools  (in  which 
the  student  is  regularly  employed,  and  is  under  control  of  the  school 
only  for  a  limited  number  of  hours  taken  from  his  working  day). 

These  schools  may  be  further  classified  as  follows: 
Day  vocational  schools: 

(a)  Unified,  or  combined. 

(6)  Dual,  or  cooperative — 

(1)  Full  responsibility. 

(2)  Part  responsibUity. 
Evening  vocational  schools: 

(o)  Preparatory. 
(&)  Extension. 
Continuation  vocational  schools: 

(a)  Preparatory. 

(b)  Extension. 

2  (Definition).    A  day  school  for  vocational  education  is 

one  which  requires  that  the  pupil  be  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
for  substantially  the  greater  part  of  each  working  day,  for  at  least 
five  days  in  each  week,  for  the  major  portion  of  each  year. 

Day  vocational  schools  are  of  several  types,  according  as  the  prac- 
tical or  productive  work  in  them  is  done  under  the  same  roof  and  in 
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direct  relation  to  the  technical  instnicticNi,  or  separately  from  it. 
Among  these  are  the  ^*  unified  *"  or  "  combined  "*  type,  and  the  **  dual " 
or  "  cooperative  "  type. 

3  (Definition).  A  day  vocational  school  of  the  unified  or 
combined  type  is  one  in  which  all  phases  of  a  complete  program 
of  vocational  education  are  carried  on  under  one  roof,  or  general 
building,  under  the  immediate  control  and  direction  of  the  school. 

The  following  are  examples  of  unified,  or  combined,  day  vocational 
schools:  A  medical  college  immediately  controlling  its  own  hospital, 
and  opportunities  for  clinical  and  practical  work;  an  engineering 
college  possessing  its  own  shops,  summer  camps,  mines,  etc.,  for  ex- 
perimental and  practical  work;  an  agricultural  school  owning  its  own 
farms,  gardens,  and  live  stock;  a  commercial  school  with  differenti- 
ated opp<Mlnnities  for  various  forms  of  practical  work  in  account- 
ing, typewriting,  salesmanship,  etc. ;  an  industrial  school  having  its 
own  productive  shops  and  other  facilities  for  constructive  work;  a 
home-making  school  owning  a  house  or  apartment  in  which  practical 
housekeeping  is  carried  on,  including  such  branches  as  cooking,  sew- 
ing, laundering,  care  of  rooms,  nursing,  etc. 

It  is  a  present  tendency  in  vocational  education  to  insist  that  the 
practical  work  given  in  training  shall  be  of  a  productive,  com- 
mercially profitable,  and  marketable  character.  Hence,  we  have  in- 
stances of  medical  colleges  managing  serviceable  hospitals;  normal 
schools  using  as  practice  schools  public  schools  in  the  community; 
schools  of  carpentry  leasing  or  buying  land,  erecting  buildings,  and 
selling  the  same;  dressmaking  schools  marketing  their  product; 
electrical  workers'  schools  doing  necessary  labor  about  school  build- 
ings; printing  schools  taking  orders  on  a  commercial  scale;  home- 
making  schools  supplying  meals  and  other  products  for  sale  or  use 
outside;  etc. 

A  few  instances  exist  where  day  vocational  schools  have  complete 
control  of  practical  work  carried  on  within  the  confines  of  an  indus- 
trial or  other  establishment  at  some  little  distance,  but  which  is, 
nevertheless,  completely  under  the  control  of  the  instructing  force 
of  the  school. 

4  (Definition).  A  day  vocational  school  is  of  the  dual  or  co- 
operative type  when  the  complete  program  of  vocational  training 
involves  the  cooperation  or  other  relationship  of  two  agencies,  one, 
more  specifically  the  school,  giving  technical  and  related  instruc- 
tion, and  the  other  an  institution  or  agency  having  commercial  or 
practical  ends  in  view,  but  placed  in  a  cooperative  relationship  as  a 
means  of  furnishing  opportunities  for  practical  experience  to  prop- 
erly prepare  pupils. 

The  dual,  or  cooperative,  day  vocational  school  is  of  two  distinct 
types,  according  as  (a)  the  authorities  in  control  of  the  school  also 
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control  the  adjustment  and  assignment  of  the  practical  and  produc- 
tive work  as  this  may  be  used  for  educational  purposes,  or  (6)  the 
control  of  the  practical  work  for  learners  is  independent  of  the 
school  authorities. 

5  (Dejfinition).  A  day  vocational  school  of  the  dual  or  cooperative 
type  is  a  full-responsibility  school  when  it  has  the  direction  of 
the  arrangement  of  practical  work  for  learners  when  this  is  carried 
on  in  independent  establishments. 

The  following  are  examples  of  day  vocational  schools  of  the  co- 
operative type  having  full  responsibility :  A  medical  college  sending 
its  students  into  hospital  practice  in  a  hospital  under  other  manage- 
ment, but  with  arrangements  whereby  the  work  done  by  the  students 
shall  be  completely  under  the  direction  of  the  college  authorities ;  a 
normal  school  sending  its  students  into  the  public  schools  of  a 
local  community,  the  students  remaining  completely  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  normal  school  authorities ;  a  group  of  engineering  stu- 
dents taking  a  job  of  practical  work,  to  be  carried  out  wholly  under 
the  direction  of  the  college  authorities ;  an  industrial  school  sending 
a  group  of  boys  into  an  industrial  establishment,  where  equipment 
and  space  are  placed  at  their  disposal  for  carrying  out  productive 
work,  the  actual  program  of  such  work  being  under  the  direction  of 
the  school  authorities;  an  agricultural  school,  the  pupils  in  which 
carry  on,  on  their  home  farms,  practical  productive  work  under  the 
complete  direction  of  the  school. 

6  (Definition).  A  day  vocational  school  of  the  dual  or  coopera- 
tive type  is  a  part-responsibility  school  when  the  actual  work 
of  students  sent  into  other  establishments  for  purposes  of  practical 
training  is  controlled  by,  and  largely  under,  the  direction  of  the  in- 
dustrial establishment  itself. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  dual  or  cooperative  type  having 
part  responsibility :  A  normal  school  sending  its  students  into  public 
schools  where  these  students  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  normal 
school,  for  the  sake  of  practical  experience;  an  engineering  school 
arranging  that  its  students  shall  have  opportunities  for  practical 
work  on  railroads,  in  mines,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  capacity  of  assist- 
ants or  laborers ;  a  commercial  school  sending  its  students  into  offices 
or  mercantile  establishments  during  busy  seasons  or  at  other  times, 
for  practical  experience;  an  industrial  school  arranging  the  group 
of  its  students  who  shall,  during  alternate  weeks,  or  at  other  regular 
intervals,  work  as  apprentices,  assistants,  or  laborers  in  industrial 
establishments;  an  agricultural  school  sending  its  pupils  out  on 
farms  for  practical  experience,  or  in  cooperation  with  parents  or 
others  in  carr3ring  out  practical  processes  on  the  farm;  a  home- 
making  school  sending  its  pupils  into  their  own  homes  to  carry  on 
the  home  processes,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  home  itself. 
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(a)  The  day  vocational  school  of  the  cooperative  "part  respon- 
sibility" type  must  not  be  confused  with  the  "part-time"  school, 
which  receives  pupils  from  industrial  establishments  where  they 
are  already  employed.  (This  type  of  school  will  later  be  defined 
as  a  modified  form  of  continuation  school.)  At  times  the  actual 
distinctions  in  character  between  the  operations  of  the  two  schools 
may  be  difficult  to  define;  but  the  essential  difference  is  determined 
by  the  fact  that  in  one  type  the  pupils  go  from  the  school  to  the  em- 
ploying establishment  with  a  view  to  obtaining  practical  experience, 
whereas  in  the  other  type  the  pupils  go  from  the  emplojdng  establish- 
ment to  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplemental  train- 
ing. The  latter  is  properly  "trade-extension  training,"  discussed 
under  continuation  education. 

(6)  The  efficiency  of  any  form  of  dual  or  cooperative  vocational 
education  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  practical  experience 
obtained  in  the  shop  and  the  technical  instruction  obtained  in  the 
school  are  coordinated,  correlated,  and  integrated.  In  some  existing 
so-called  part-time  plans  the  practical  work  of  the  pupil  is  only 
remotely  related  to  the  technical  instruction.  Such  an  airange- 
ment  results  in  poor  vocational  education.  An  agricultural  student 
spending  his  summers  on  a  farm  will  obtain  valuable  practical  expe- 
rience, but  much  of  it,  being  unrelated  to  his  school  work,  will  not 
constitute  a  valuable  part  of  vocational  education.  Technical  in- 
struction in  homemaking,  without  practical  experience  under  the 
direction  of  the  school,  is  but  poorly  supplemented  by  the  miscel- 
laneous practical  experience  obtained  at  home.  To  send  a  commercial 
pupil  into  an  office  or  mercantile  establishment  during  a  busy  season  is 
much  better  than  no  practical  experience  during  the  course  of  school 
training;  but  such  practical  experience  will  be  related  only  remotely 
to  the  concrete  teaching.  Normal  schools  find  the  practice  of  sending 
students  into  schools  not  under  their  direct  control  of  doubtful  value, 
and  in  any  case  helpful  only  in  the  last  stages  of  their  vocational 
training. 

(c)  Theoretically,  vocational  training  under  cooperative  or  dual 
arrangements  should  ultimately  prove  the  most  effective,  if  proper 
coordination  of  the  separate  agencies  can  be  procured,  because  then 
the  required  practical  experience  is  obtained  under  genuinely  com- 
mercial conditions,  a  situation  most  difficult  to  develop  in  a  imified 
day  Tocational  school.  Satisfactory  coordination  of  effort  between 
school  and  commercial  establishment  for  dual  or  cooperative  voca- 
tional training  is  now  difficult  to  obtain,  partly  (a)  because  conuner- 
cial  and  industrial  establishments  conducted  for  profit  are  indisposed 
to  advance  learners  through  successive  stages  of  practical  work,  and 
(b)  because  teachers  of  technical  studies  are  indisposed  or  unable 
to  adjust  technical  instruction  to  the   requirements    of    practical 
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experience,  preferring  to  teach  technical  studies  on  some  purely 
logical  basis.  In  time  the  following  two  methods  of  meeting  these 
difficulties  may  be  developed : 

(1)  Vocational  schools  having  groups  of  pupils  in  need  of,  and 
ready  for,  practical  experience  may  offer  the  services  of  these  to  in- 
dustrial establishments  on  suitable  terms,  on  condition  that  these 
pupils,  under  the  supervision  of  instructors,  be  allowed  to  fit  into 
practical  work  at  such  places  and  to  such  degrees  as  will  be  educa- 
tionally profitable,  while  at  the  same  time  involving  no  economic  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  employer.  (This  arrangement  would  be  especially 
suited  to  pupils  from  14  to  18  years  of  age.) 

(2)  Teachers  of  technical  subjects  will  be  required  to  adjust  their 
instruction  so  that,  as  their  students  who  are  regularly  employed  in 
establishments  are  advanced  from  stage  to  stage  of  work,  the 
technical  teacher  will  adjust  his  training  to  the  requirements  of  the 
practical  work.  This  will  usually  require  that  subjects  of  study 
based  upon  purely  logical  foundations  in  technical  subjects  be  re- 
placed by  short  imit  courses  and  exercises  based  upon  the  practical 
work  of  the  student. 

7  (Definition).  Evening  vocational  schools  are  schools  in 
which  the  hours  of  instruction  lie  outside  of  the  customary  working 
day.  Evening  vocational  schools  are  of  two  types,  extenedon  and 
preparatory. 

8  (Definition).  The  extension  evening  vocational  school 
is  a  school  in  which  a  young  person  already  employed  in  some  occu- 
pation receives,  during  evening  hours,  vocational  education  in  sub- 
jects closely  correlated  with  the  work  which  he  follows  during  the 
day,  and  calculated  to  assist  him  toward  greater  efficiency  or  more 
advanced  work  in  that  calling. 

The  following  are  examples:  A  young  man  following  the  trade 
of  machinist,  receiving  an  evening-school  training  in  mechanical 
drawing  and  calculations  related  to  his  work,  or  practical  instruc- 
tion on  machines  closely  related  to  those  he  operates  during  the 
day,  or  calculated  to  give  him  more  technical  knowledge  of  them ;  a 
man  already  engaged  in  raising  poultry,  obtaining  in  night  classes 
technical  instruction  in  the  more  scientific  phases  of  poultry  raising ; 
a  man  engaged  during  the  day  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  law,  or 
engineering,  studying  in  an  appropriate  evening  school  subjects 
related  to  his  professional  work;  a  domestic  employed  in  a  home, 
studying  more  advanced  phases  of  cooking  and  sewing,  in  evening 
classes. 

9  (Definition).  Preparatory  evening  vocational  schools 
are  those  in  which  is  offered  vocational  training  unrelated  to  the 
occupation  followed  by  the  student  during  the  day. 
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Few  satisfactory  examples  are  yet  available  as  to  profitable  even- 
ing preparatory  vocational  education.  The  time  is  usually  too  short, 
the  student  too  tired  or  uninterested  to  make  satisfactory  progress. 
The  following  examples  are  suggested :  Girls  in  textile  mills  studying 
homemaking,  the  latter  work  being  divided  into  short  units,  such 
as  shirt-waist  making,  the  preparation  of  lunches,  laundering,  etc. 
(as  now  provided  in  special  legislation  in  Massachusetts) ;  a  book- 
keeper taking  machine-shop  practice,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a 
trained  worker  upon  a  special  machine ;  a  clerk  studying,  in  an  even- 
ing law  school,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  bar  examinations. 

It  is  important  to  consider  how  far  preparatory  work  in  evening 
vocational  schools  may  be  developed  in  the  future  on  what  is  known 
as  the  "short-unit"  basis.  The  most  successful  extension  work  in 
evening  schools  of  a  definitely  vocational  character  is  now  organized 
on  the  short-unit  basis,  which  means  that  the  learner  is  enabled  to 
acquire  skill  in  a  particular  process,  with  a  particular  machine,  or 
to  learn  how  to  solve  certain  problems  or  to  use  certain  devices,  the 
necessity  for  which  appears  in  connection  with  his  daily  work.  It  is 
possible  that  in  evening  trade  preparatory  schools  similar  results  can 
be  procured  by  a  strictly  practical  "  short-unit "  organization. 

10  (Definition).  Continuation  vocational  schools  are 
schools  which  are  attended  for  a  limited  number  of  hours  each  week, 
within  the  customary  working-day,  by  persons  regularly  employed. 

(a)  Continuation  vocational  schools,  like  evening  vocational 
schools,  may  be  "  trade  extension  "  or  "  trade  preparatory  "  schools. 

(6)  In  practice  evening  vocational  schools  are  adapted  to  workers 
upward  of  17  or  18  years  of  age,  while  continuation  vocational 
schools  are  primarily  adapted  to  young  workers  from  14  to  18  years 
of  age. 

11  (Definition).  Extension  continuation  vocational 
schools  are  schools  giving  instruction  or  practice  directly  related 
lo  the  occupations  being  followed  by  the  pupils. 

If  the  time  given  to  the  school  is  considerable — ^perhaps  alternate 
days  or  weeks,  or  a  half  of  each  working-day — then  such  schools  are 
often  called  "part-time  schools."  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  great 
variety  of  occupations  followed  by  young  persons  offer  opportunities 
for  supplemental  or  extension  training  in  vocational  schools  on  the 
continuation  basis.  The  following  are  examples:  A  messenger  boy 
learning  the  geography  of  the  community  in  which  he  works  in 
order  to  improve  his  efficiency  as  a  messenger;  a  machinist  being 
taught  in  short-unit  courses  a  variety  of  devices  and  operations 
essential  to  his  advancement  or  greater  efficiency;  a  salesgirl  being 
taught  devices  of  salesmanship;  a  farmer  being  taught  particular 
phases  of  tillage,  animal  husbandry,  etc. 
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12  (Definition).  A  preparatory  continuation  vocational 
Bchool  is  one  which  undertakes  to  teach  the  student  a  new  trade  or 
other  occupation,  or  to  give  him  an  essential  part  of  the  training 
required  for  such  trade  during  hours  in  which  he  is  in  attendance. 

13.  Modified  forms  of  continuation  vocational  educa- 
tion.— Various  modified  forms  of  continuation  vocational  education 
exist,  according  to  the  character  of  the  occupation  followed  and  the 
time  available  for  related  study. 

Part-time  vocational  education  includes  plans  whereby  young 
people  regularly  employed  ai^  released  for  regular  periods,  some- 
times alternate  weeks,  in  order  to  obtain  instruction  and  practice 
in  matters  related  to  their  ocupations.  Farmers  during  dull  sea- 
sons attend  the  short  courses  offered  under  extension  agencies  or  in 
agricultural  colleges.  Apprentices  are  sometimes  sent  away  to  other 
establishments  for  temporary  employment,  primarily  to  learn  new 
or  related  processes.  Physicians  in  practice  sometimes  engage  in 
liospital  practice  for  short  periods,  in  order  to  obtain  new  knowl- 
edge. In  Germany  and  England  the  more  capable  workers  in  cer- 
tain technical  trades  are  sent  to  special  schools  for  limited  periods 
to  acquire  mastery  of  mathematical  and  technical  processes  needed 
in  order  to  become  foremen  or  overseers. 

"Improvement"  or  "general"  continuation  schools,  not  of  a 
vocational  character,  are  conmion  in  Germany  and  are  found  at 
present  in  two  or  three  States  of  the  United  States.  These  aim  to 
utilize  the  continuation  period  of  instruction  to  further  general 
education. 

VI.  ADMINISTRATION  OP  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  administration  of  publicly  supported  vocational  education  in- 
volves the  same  problems  as  those  foimd  in  the  public  control  and 
direction  of  general  education.  The  relationship  of  the  administra- 
tive organization  of  general  education  to  the  administrative  organi- 
zation of  vocational  education  introduces  questions  of  "  dual "  versus 
"  single "  control.  The  types  of  schools  and  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  schools  introduce  problems  of  differentiation  of  schools,  and 
divisions  and  departments  within  schools. 

1  (Definition).  Dual  administrative  control  of  education 
exists  when,  either  in  the  State  or  in  the  local  community,  or  in 
both,  the  agencies  for  the  control  of  vocational  education  are  dis- 
tinct from  those  for  the  control  of  general  education. 

Examples.  In  Massachusetts  for  several  years  a  conmiission  on 
industrial  education  had  complete  authority  over  industrial  schools 
on  behalf  of  the  State,  its  operations  having  no  connection  with  those 
of  the  existing  State  board  of  education.    In  a  few  Massachusetts 
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communitieB,  separate  boards  of  trustees  are  in  charge  of  i 
schools. 

2  (Definition).  Single  adminlBtrative  control  is  found 
when  Tocational  schools  are  organized  and  supervised  by  the  same 
authorities  as  those  charged  with  responsibility  for  general  edu- 
cation. 

In  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time,  the  State  board  of  education 
exercises  certain  functions  alike  with  reference  to  vocational  and 
general  education.  In  most  Massachusetts  communities,  a  local 
school  committee,  working  through  a  superintendent  of  schools,  is 
in  charge  of  both  forms. 

In  practice,  neither  dual  nor  single  control  is  found  in  a  pure 
form.  Experience  shows  the  wisdom  of  arrangements  whereby,  }n 
communities  properly  appreciative  of  vocational  education,  there 
shall  be  ultimate  single  control,  but  with  a  differentiation  of  specific 
agencies  for  the  direction  and  supervision  of  each  form  of  education. 

For  example,  in  Massachusetts  a  single  board  of  education,  work- 
ing through  a  commissioner,  supervises  on  behalf  of  the  State 
vocational  education  and  so  much  of  general  education  as  it  is  author- 
ized to  supervise  under  the  law.  Under  the  commissioner,  however, 
is  one  deputy  commissioner  designated  to  deal  with  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  another  deputy  commissioner  to  deal  with  other  forms. 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania^  and  Connecticut  pre- 
sent examples  of  more  or  less  modified  forms  of  control  In  some 
instances,  where  separate  local  boards  exist,  the  board  for  vocational 
education  may  be  created  by  the  board  in  charge  of  general  educa- 
tion, or  the  two  boards  may  have  common  membership. 

3  (Definition).  A  vocational  school  is  an  organization  of 
instructors,  pupils,  courses,  buildings,  equipment,  etc,  devoted  to 
vocational  education  for  one  or  more  distinct  vocations. 

An  analogy  is  found  in  university  organization,  where,  under  one 
general  control,  departments,  or  schools  for  the  teaching  of  the 
various  professions  and  the  liberal  arts  exist. 

4  (Definition).  A  vocational  department  in  a  vocational 
school  is  an  organization  of  teachers,  equipment,  etc.,  designed  to 
train  young  people  for  a  single  recognized  occupation. 

Thus,  a  vocational  industrial  school  may  have  departments  for  the 
training  of  plumbers,  patternmakers,  cabinetmakers,  printers,  etc., 
and  experience  may  show  that  very  little  of  the  actual  training 
required  for  these  different  occupations  will  be  alike  or  in  common. 
A  vocational  commercial  school  might  have  departments  for  the 
training  of  accountants,  stenographers,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc.  A 
department  of  "general  instruction"  in  a  vocational  school  is  an 
organization  of  teachers,  equipment,  etc.,  designed  to  give  the  non- 
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vocational  instruction  required  in  common  by  several  departments 
of  a  vocational  school. 

5  (Definition).  A  division  in  a  vocational  school  includes 
two  or  more  departments  dealing  with  related  materials,  and  involv- 
ing, to  some  extent,  related  processes. 

Thus  in  a  large  vocational  school  there  might  be  a  wood- working 
division  embracing  such  departments  as  patternmaking,  cabinetmak- 
ing,  and  house  carpentry;  a  machine-shop  division;  a  printing 
division,  etc. 

6  (Definition).  A  departmental  advisory  committee  in 
the  administration  of  vocational  education  consists  of  two  or  more 
persons,  preferably  representing,  respectively,  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  a  given  vocational  field,  for  which  the  department  to  which 
it  stands  in  an  advisory  relationship  is  giving  vocational  training. 

The  successful  administration  of  vocational  education  under  public 
control  requires  the  active  cooperation  of  representatives  of  the  occu- 
pations for  which  training  is  being  given.  A  useful  means  to  this 
end,  where  vocational  schools  are  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
regular  school  authorities,  is  the  advisory  committee  consisting,  in  the 
main,  of  employers  and  employees  in  the  particular  industry  for 
which  a  given  department  is  offering  vocational  training.  Good 
administration  requires  that  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  brought 
into  intimate  consultative  relationship  to  all  new  proposals  as  to 
standards  and  conduct  of  vocational  training  in  the  department  con- 
cerned. The  responsible  head  of  the  department  must,  in  an  execu- 
tive capacity,  be  responsible  for  securing  the  conditions  which  shall 
enable  the  advisory  committee  to  be  active  and  effective. 

VIL  PRACTICAL  ARTS  SCHOOLS,  DEPARTMENTS,  AND  STUDIES. 

In  private  and  public  schools  a  variety  of  studies  and  practices 
have  developed  during  recent  years  that  may  be  described  collectively 
by  the  words  "practical  arts.''  Various  forms  of  practical  arts 
education  are  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  vocational  education. 
Experience  proves  that  practical  arts  training,  of  one  form  or 
another,  may  make  valuable  contributions  to  general  education.  It 
is  not  yet  evident  that  practical  arts  education,  as  ordinarily  carried 
on,  makes  substantial  contributions  to  vocational  efficiency.  It  may 
be  made  to  affect  vocational  choice  and  perhaps  stimulate  vocational 
ideals.    Among  the  forms  of  practical  arts  education  are  these : 

1.  Manual  arts  training  in  lower  grades. — ^Manual  training 
in  lower  grades  is  that  form  of  practical  arts  education  in  which 
boys  and  girls,  usually  during  the  work  of  the  first  six  grades,  have 
practice  with  a  variety  of  exercises  or  projects  resembling  projects 
carried  on  in  practical  life. 
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This  manual  training  include:^  whittling,  clay  modeling,  paper 
folding,  picture  mounting,  needlework,  weaving,  and  a  variety  of 
other  constructive  activities  within  the  range  of  the  experience  of 
children  under  12  years  of  age.  In  this  work,  boys  and  girls  usually 
do  the  same  exercises,  and  these  are  taught  by  the  regular  class 
teacher. 

2.  Manual  training  in  upper  grades  and  high  schools. — 
Manual  training  in  upper  grades  and  high  schools,  as  the  term  is 
now  used,  applies  mainly  to  wood  and  metal  working,  including  at 
times  printing,  bookbinding,  and  various  forms  of  constructive  work 
as  arranged  for  boys  from  12  to  16  or  18  years  of  age. 

In  this  field  of  manual  training,  well-defined  programs  of  bench, 
forge,  and  metal  working  are  now  found.  This  work  is  usually 
taught  by  a  departmental  teacher. 

3.  Household  arts  for  upper  grades  and  high  schools. — 
Corresponding  to  manual  training  for  boys  from  12  to  18  years 
of  age  are  now  found  in  upper  grades  and  high  schools  a  variety  of 
practical  exercises  in  cooking  and  sewing,  and  occasionally  in  other 
home-making  fields,  designed  to  give  girls  from  12  to  18  years  of  age 
insight  and  taste  with  regard  to  domestic  operati(Mis. 

In  forms  slightly,  if  at  all,  modified  the  same  subject  is  called 
"  home  economics  "  and  "  domestic  economy."  Sewing  and  its  allied 
lines  are  sometimes  included  under  the  term  "domestic  art,"  while 
cooking  and  its  allied  lines  are  sometimes  called  "  domestic  science." 

4.  Agricultural  arts  education. — In  some  elementary  and 
high  schools  exercises  based  principally  upon  tillage  are  now  found 
as  constituting  a  phase  of  general  education.  In  some  cases  home 
gardening,  school  gardening,  and  laboratory  work  in  agricidtural 
science  are  added,  as  well  as  reading  exercises  regarding  live  stock,  etc. 

0.  Commercial  arts  or  business  education. — ^In  elementary 
and  high  schools  a  variety  of  studies  and  practical  work  in  book- 
keeping, typewriting,  commercial  paper  writing,  and  the  like  have 
been  introduced  in  recent  years,  but  no  real  distinctions  between  "  vo- 
cational "  commercial  education  and  "  general "  vocational  education 
have  yet  been  made. 

6.  Practical  arts  high  schools. — ^Under  the  influence  of  the 
movement  for  manual  training  a  variety  of  special  forms  of  high 
schools  have  developed,  each  frequently  with  some  special  character- 
istics. They  are  variously  known  as  "  manual-training  high  schools," 
"  manual-arts  high  schools,"  "  mechanic-arts  high  schools,"  "  techni- 
cal high  schools,"  etc.  A  practical-arts  high  school  in  Boston  is 
organized  for  girls'  work  in  household  arts  exclusively.  Technical 
or  manual  training  high  schools  frequently  have  departments  of 
household  arts  for  girls. 
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VIII.  PREVOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  (Descriptive).  Within  the  last  few  years  the  term  "prevoca- 
tional  education ''  has  been  introduced  into  educational  literature, 
apparently  with  several  meanings. 

(a)  The  term  "  pre  vocational  education"  sometimes  refers  to 
studies  and  practices  which,  while  not  constituting  a  specific  part 
of  vocational  education,  nevertheless,  are  assumed  to  be  a  valuble  or 
even  essential  preliminary  thereto. 

In  a  broad  sense,  ability  to  read  and  write  is  preliminary  and 
essential  to  almost  any  form  of  vocational  pursuit  under  modem 
conditions.  Similarly^  a  knowledge  Of  arithmetic  is  essential  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  commercial  and  many  other  callings.  In  profes- 
sional education  biology  and  chemistry,  for  example,  are  frequently 
spoken  of  as  "  prevocational "  to  the  study  of  medicine ;  history  and 
economics  to  the  study  of  law;  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  study  of 
theology;  mechanical  drawing  and  trigonometry  to  the  engineering 
professions,  etc.  Similarly,  it  has  been  held  that  manual  training 
or  sloyd  (tool  work  with  wood  and  metals)  can  be  "prevocational" 
to  the  mechanical  trades.  Whether  any  particular  study  "  func- 
tions "  as  prevocational  training  can,  of  course,  be  determined  only 
by  observation  and  experiment. 

(6)  The  term  "prevocational  education"  at  present  seems  more 
commonly  to  be  used  to  designate  programs  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing designed  to  assist  an  individual  in  making  an  intelligent  choice 
of  an  occupation,  through  giving  him  opportunity  to  participate  in 
a  series  of  practical  experiences  related  to  many  vocations. 

For  example,  it  has  been  asserted  that  manual-training  courses 
are,  or  can  be  made,  of  value  in  enabling  a  boy  to  "  find  himself  "  as 
regards  his  natural  aptitudes  for  some  one  of  the  tool  trades.  Simi- 
larly, it  has  been  asserted  that  so-called  "  commercial "  studies  and 
practices  as  found  in  public  high  schools  enable  the  youth  to  "  find 
himself  "  as  regards  his  aptitudes  for  some  commercial  calling.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  students  taking  mechanical  drawing  fre- 
quently discover  from  this  their  qualifications  or  lack  of  qualification 
for  various  trades  in  which  mechanical  drawing  applies. 

(c)  The  importance  of  prevocational  education  of  the  type  de- 
scribed under  (6)  increases  in  proportion  as  intelligent  vocational 
guidance  develops,  on  the  one  hand,  and  varied  opportunities  for 
systematic  vocational  education  are  established,  on  the  other.  We 
may  assimie  that,  in  time,  in  any  urban  community  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  departments  of  vocational  education  will  be  open  to 
a  youth  at  14  or  16  years  of  age.  It  will  be  important  that  the  youth 
choose  wisely  the  .school  which  he  shall  enter.  It  is  not  economical 
on  the  part  of  a  vocational  school  to  admit  a  considerable  number 
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of  persons  who  must  early  be  eliminated  because  of  innate  or  other 
disqualifications  for  the  work  selected.  If  programs  of  prevoca- 
tional  education  can  be  developed  which  will  accompli^  this  end, 
much  good  will  result 

It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that  through  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  instead  of  the  present  somewhat  rigid  courses  in  man- 
ual training,  there  should  be  presented  to  boys  a  large  variety  of 
opportunities  to  participate  in  constructive  and  practical  work  along 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial  lines.  The  exercises  and 
opportunities  for  practical  achievement  should  be  related  as  closely 
as  practicable  to  various  occupational  pursuits  as  now  followed. 
Considerable  opportimity  for  election  should  be  given,  and  for  the 
early  giving  up  of  uncongenial  forms  of  work.  Good  ainateur 
standards  should  prevail  in  this  work,  rather  than  so-called  ""  profes* 
sional  standards."  The  teachers  should  be  persons  possessing  varied 
forms  of  skill  and  wide  industrial  experience,  selected  with  a  view 
to  their  capacity  to  advise  boys  wisely  as  to  vocations  in  which  they 
would  probably  succeed.  Similarly,  it  is  suggested  that  opportuni- 
ties could  be  provided  for  girls  to  "  find  themselves ''  in  homemaking, 
industrial,  and  commercial  pursuits. 

(d)  The  problem  of  the  immediate  future  is  to  define  the  purposes 
of  prevocational  education,  if  useful  purposes  can  be  found,  and  then 
to  adapt  programs  of  practice  and  instruction  to  the  realization  ot 
these  ends. 

2  (Definition).  Prevocational  education  includes  any  form 
of  education  designed  to  enable  a  youth  to  discover  for  which  one 
of  several  possible  vocations  he  is  best  fitted  by  natural  ability  and 
disposition,  the  program  of  instruction  and  practice  for  this  purpose 
being  based  mainly  upon  actual  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
learner  in  a  variety  of  typical  practical  experiences  derived  from  the 
occupations  involved. 

IX.  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1  (Descriptive).  Vocational  guidance  represents  an  attempt 
(first  through  philanthropic  initiative  and  support,  and  later  ap- 
pearing through  agencies  for  public  education)  to  lessen  the  mis- 
direction of  energy  and  general  loss  of  effectiveness  at  present 
involved  in  the  efforts  of  young  persons,  especially  in  urban  centers, 
to  find  suitable  employment. 

The  historic  agency  of  vocational  guidance  has  been  the  home. 
Under  primitive  and  settled  conditions,  the  occupation  of  the  child 
usually  followed  that  of  the  father.  In  the  modem  urban  com- 
munity, the  home  becomes  less  and  less  adapted  to  giving  effective 
vocational  guidance.  There  is  also  available,  now,  a  large  amount 
of  organized  knowledge  as  to  hygienic  conditions  surrounding  any 
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given  field  of  work,  the  requirements  which  such  work  makes  for 
intelligence  or  special  training,  etc.,  which  can  be  imparted  by 
organized  effort.  As  conditions  now  exist,  youths  are  commonly 
unprepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  becoming 
more  efficient  and  for  promotion. 

2  (Definition).  Vocational  guidance  includes  all  systematic 
efforts,  imder  private  or  public  control,  and  excluding  the  tra- 
ditional activities  of  the  home,  the  conscious  and  chief  purpose  of 
which  is  to  secure  the  most  economical  and  effective  adjustment  of 
young  people  to  the  economic  employments  which  they  can  most 
advantageously  follow. 

Examples  of  the  various  means  now  employed,  at  least  occasion- 
ally, for  this  purpose  are:  (a)  Selected  readings  given  under  the 
guidance  of  the  school,  with  a  view  to  conveying  information  as  to 
economic  activities,  the  qualities  demanded  in  the  various  voca- 
tions, etc.;  (6)  systematic  reading  and  study  of  specially  prepared 
pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  opportunities,  requirements,  etc.,  of 
various  particular  lines  of  employment — ^usually  given  under  the 
direction  of  teachers — (c)  individual  or  group  conferences  of  pupils 
with  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  vocational  opportuni- 
ties, conditions  required,  etc. ;  (d)  systematic  study  of  young  persons 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  physical  and  intellectual  make-up,  with 
a  view  to  advising  them  as  to  lines  of  employment  which  they  can 
most  effectively  enter;  (e)  " prevocational  training''  (see  page  69), 
consisting  of  limited  amoimts  of  practical  experience  in  connection 
with  exercises  taken  from  various  lines  of  practical  work,  with  a 
view  to  discovering  the  pupil's  fitness  therefor,  or  enabling  him  to 
discover  his  own  more  fundamental* aptitudes  and  interest;  (/)  sys- 
tematic study  of  various  economic  lines  of  employment,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  specific  data  to  be  used  in  advising  young  persons  seek- 
ing employment;  (g)  maintenance  of  employment  agencies  for  young 
persons  in  day  or  evening  school,  with  a  view  to  assisting  them  to  ob- 
tain work  in  suitable  occupations. 

Vocational  schools  in  general,  in  more  or  less  organized  forms, 
offer  vocational  guidance  and  act  in  a  measure  as  employment  agen- 
cies in  placing  their  graduates.  This  is  especially  true  of  normal 
schools,  industrial  schools,  commercial  schools,  technological  institu- 
tions, and  universities. 


Chapter  IV. 

SOME  WAYS  IN  WHICH  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  MAY  BE 

INTRODUCED. 


The  introduction  of  vocational  education  into  any  community  at 
the  present  time  is  dependent  upon  certain  rather  clearly  defined 
factors  which  are  peculiar  to  this  type  of  educaticmal  development. 
Among  these  are  the  lack  of  a  body  of  preconceived  notions  of 
educational  theory  in  this  field,  the  recent  demands  of  industry  for 
trained  workers,  the  failure  of  industry  to  be  specific  as  to  those 
demands,  and  the  failure  of  the  public  schools  to  meet  fully  the 
needs  of  a  large  mass  of  pupils  in  the  schools  after  the  age  of  14. 

Experience  is  increasingly  recognizing  the  fact  that  vocational 
education  is  a  local  and  not  a  general  issue.  That  is  to  say,  its 
content  and  method  as  well  as  its  organization  must  be  adapted  to 
the  social,  industrial,  and  educational  conditions  of  the  community, 
all  of  which  conditions  differ  with  localities.  These  conditions  are 
obviously  different  in  a  New  England  textile  city  from  those  of  an 
agricultural  community.  They  are  different  also  in  a  large  city  with 
greatly  diversified  industries  from  the  conditions  in  a  city  with  a 
single  dominant  industry,  and  different  again  in  a  community  of 
from  10,000  to  25,000  inhabitants  from  those  in  a  community  which 
is  either  larger  or  smaller. 

The  above  facts  would  therefore  seem  to  indicate  the  need  of  a 
careful  systematic  analysis  of  all  the  conditions  involved  before  the 
introduction  of  any  system  of  vocational  education  is  undertaken. 
Nor  should  such  an  analysis  or  survey  be  carried  on  by  the  school 
men  alone.  The  close  cooperation  of  employers  and  employees  in 
the  trades  and  vocations  of  the  town  is  needed,  if  effective  thinking 
and  action  are  to  result.  To  be  more  specific,  it  would  appear  that 
the  most  effective  means  of  bringing  about  the  additional  equipment 
for  vocational  training  is  through  the  enlistment  of  the  united  interest 
and  support  of  all  forces  working  for  community  betterment ;  such  as 
boards  of  trade,  labor  organizations,  civic  and  educational  associa- 
tions, etc. 

It  is  also  clear  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  changeable 

public  opinion,  such  an  analysis  will  require  a  democracy  of  interest 

This  will  involve  the  inclusion  of  all  forces  of  whatever  nature  at 

work  in  the  community,  if  the  residt  is  to  be  permanently  worth 
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while.  Although  it  may  be  objected  that  this  method  is  somewhat 
cumbersome  and  slower  in  operation,  it  is  given  emphasis  here  because. 
of  the  well-known  fact  that  several  sincere  and  well-intentioned 
efforts  have  been  ineffective  through  failure  to  use  in  a  democratic 
way  certain  available  sources  of  interest  and  help.  It  has  been 
found,  therefore,  that  full  cooperation  within  the  community  itself 
may  be  best  secured  by  the  backing  of  a  central  board  or  a  central 
committee  made  up  of  representatives  appointed  from  the  several 
organizations  and  interests  which  are  in  any  way  concerned.  Such 
a  committee  in  every  case  should  include  persons  from  the  indus- 
tries, both  employer  and  employee,  from  the  lay  public,  and  from  the 
school  public. 

The  securing  of  such  public  interest  and  support  requires  a  con- 
tinuous campaign  of  publicity  which  will  attract  public  attention 
sufficient  to  bring  about  a  local  demand  for  such  an  investigation 
and  report.  It  would  add  materially  to  its  value  were  such  a  report 
to  thoroughly  analyze  the  local  situation  and  through  constructive 
recommendations  point  out  a  line  of  action  which  appears  to  be 
reasonably  easy  of  accomplishment  and  most  likely  to  be  effective. 
Such  a  comprehensive  study  might  secure  added  strength,  probably 
greater  interest,  and  possibly  more  nearly  convey  the  fuU  meaning 
of  the  movement  were  it  to  be  designated  a  "  survey." 

Such  a  survey  will  of  necessity  be  quite  inclusive.  It  should  keep 
clearly  before  it  the  facts  concerning  each  phase  of  the  situation  to 
be  studied.  It  should  be  both  comprehensive  and  detailed.  It  should 
recognize  all  interested  parties.  It  should  eliminate  no  factor,  how- 
ever simple,  which  would  seem  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  necessity,  therefore,  for  arousing  all  of  the 
dormant  forces  in  the  community  is  apparent.  The  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  undertaking  will  depend  quite  as  much  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  strength  of  the  movement  as  upon  the  actual  installation 
of  the  work.  For  the  purpose  of  starting  in  the  right  direction,  as 
well  as  for  utilizing  the  varied  forces  in  the  most  helpful  way,  the 
following  suggestions  are  made.  They  show  rather  clearly  definite 
steps  which  may  be  taken  to  foster  an  interest  in  vocational  educa- 
tion which  may  later  result  in  a  definite  demand  for  a  survey  of  local 
conditions. 

1.  By  preparation  and  distribution  of  publications. — ^The  purpose 
of  such  publications  should  be  not  only  to  give  accurate  information 
in  convenient  form,  but  to  present  favorable  arguments  based  on 
local  facts  and  needs.  These  might  be  accompanied  with,  or  fol- 
lowed by,  publications  from  outside  sources  and  from  authorities  on 
the  subject. 

The  support  of  local  newspapers  should  be  secured  in  the  printing 
of  press  articles  and  editorials  on  the  subject.    Newspapers  afford 
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one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  creating  interest  in  the  subject 
and  for  bringing  about  on  the  part  of  the  public  an  understanding 
of  the  aims  and  purposes  involved  to  an  extent  which  will  seem 
favorable  to  public  action  and  support. 

2.  By  meetings  to  create  local  intereet. — (a)  Holding  of  confer- 
ences at  which  speakers  from  within  the  city  or  town  may  tell  of 
needs  as  they  see  them,  or  speakers  from  out  of  town  may  be  se- 
cured to  tell  of  what  other  places  have  found  out  and  done. 

Such  conferences  may  be  in  the  form  of  luncheon  or  dinner  meet- 
ings or  they  may  be  of  greater  length,  at  which  specific  questions 
may  be  taken  up  and  discussed. 

At  each  conference  on  the  subject  the  use  of  lantern  slides  and 
moving  pictures  will  serve  as  effective  means  for  impressing  those 
present  with  the  need  and  possibilities  of  vocational  education. 

Slides  are  obtainable  from  many  State  and  city  departments  of 
education  and  a  number  of  reels  showing  vocational  institutions 
have  been  made  by  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association;  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  of  Beverly,  Mass.;  and  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohia 

(h)  Holding  of  exhibitions. — Conferences  may  often  be  combined 
with  the  holding  of  exhibitions  of  school  work  done  either  locally 
or  abroad,  although  the  combining  of  the  two  is  not  essential  Care 
should  be  taken  that  any  such  exhibitions  be  made  with  due  regard 
to  satisfactory  display  and  in  a  form  of  presentation  which  will 
attract  interest  and  tell  a  story  which  can  easily  be  appreciated. 
They  should  be  given  in  places  easy  of  access  or  in  places  where  the 
people  whom  it  is  desired  to  reach  are  likely  to  congregate. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  of  little  value  to  present  exhibitions  that 
do  not  carry  the  story  to  people  by  an  appeal  through  motion  and 
color,  as  well  as  through  the  intellect. 

At  an  Industrial  and  commercial  exposition  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  education  committee  of  that  chamber  secured 
the  cooperation  of  public  and  private  school  authorities,  in  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  an  unusual  educational  section  to  that  exposition. 

In  the  idea  of  its  presentation  and  the  scope  of  the  work  shown,  the  exhibit 
was  unique,  not  only  in  being  a  fairly  comprehensive  showing  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  industrial  education  in  Massachusetts,  but  especially  in  its  presentation 
of  these  opportunities  by  types  instead  of  by  individual  schools,  the  separate 
institutions  subordinating  themselves  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  the  pubUc  a  clear 
impression  of  the  chief  methods  of  meeting  this  important  problem. 

In  connection  with  this  same  exhibit  there  was  issued  a  joint  circular,  pre- 
senting in  a  brief  form  the  opportunities  for  vocational  education  available  in 
Boston  and  vicinity ;  and  as  a  further  valuable  result,  there  was  brought  about 
a  joint  movement  among  those  in  charge  of  such  education  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary duplication  and  to  secure  the  benefits  which  come  from  cooperation. 

Other  notable  examples  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  exhibitions  were 
those  of  the  education  department  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  of 
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the  Massachusetts  exhibition  of  vocational  education  at  the  Panama 
Pacific  Industrial  Exhibition.  Exhibitions  offer  an  opportunity  to 
distribute  in  an  effective  way  literature  dealing  with  the  subject. 

Publications  that  will  be  helpful  in  the  preparation  of  publicity 
material  are  those  issued  by  (a)  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education;  (6)  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  (c)  Trade- 
unions;  (d)  Manuf lecturers'  organizations;  (e)  State  education  de- 
partments; (/)  The  United  States  Government. 

3.  Central  committee. — ^After  a  favorable  public  interest  in  the 
local  situation  has  been  awakened,  the  community  itself  will  see  the 
need  of  the  appointment  of  a  central  committee.  As  previously  indi- 
cated, this  committee  should  represent  a  variety  of  interests.  It 
should  be  democratic  both  in  its  composition  and  in  its  action.  It 
should  organize  in  the  usual  way,  with  a  chairman  and  secretary, 
and  possibly  with  subcommittees  to  look  after  specific  details. 
Among  its  first  duties  will  be  a  continuance  of  a  policy  of  publicity 
in  regard  to  community  needs,  commimity  possibilities,  and  com- 
munity limitations.  A  partial  recognition  of  these  needs,  possibili- 
ties, and  limitations  should  soon  result  in  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  local  situation  than  can 
be  made  by  any  body  of  busy  men  engaged  in  their  own  occupations. 
This  will  pave  the  way  for  the  appointment  of  a  person  to  organize 
and  carry  forward  a  detailed  study  or  survey  of  the  exact  local  con- 
ditions. It  will  become  evident  that  no  preconceived  notions  of  edu- 
cation nor  prearranged  plan  for  such  a  survey  will  actually  meet  the 
local  necessity. 

4.  Prelvndnary  considerations. — ^Previous  to  the  selection  of  a  per- 
son to  carry  forward  such  a  survey  certain  pertinent  facts  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  committee : 

1.  That  whatever  differences  there  are  between  the  members  of  the 

group  as  individuals,  they  all  must  unite  upon  the  one  idea  of 
getting  at  the  actual  facts. 

2.  That  neither  partiality  nor  prejudice  should  sway  the  committee 

to  draw  conclusions  or  make  deductions  until  all  of  the  facts 
bearing  upon  the  situation  have  been  presented  and  analyzed. 

3.  That  local  pressure  and  local  bias  for  any  particular  plan  shall 

be  withstood,  except  in  the  light  and  bearing  which  such  ex- 
pressed opinion  may  have  upon  the  situation,  when  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts  has  been  ascertained. 

4.  That  above  all  a  spirit  of  openmindedness,  cooperation,  and  good 

will  shall  pervade  the  committee  in  its  work.  With  such  a 
series  of  understandings  carefully  organized  and  agreed  upon 
the  committee  should  proceed  to  the  selection  of  a  competent 
surveyor. 
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5.  Surveyor. — It  is  at  once  recognized  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  every  town  or  city  to  secure  the  services  of  a  professional  ex- 
perienced surveyor.  In  many  instances  it  will  be  necessary  to  select 
the  best  person  who  at  the  time  is  available  for  the  work.  In  general, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  one  who  is  in  charge  of  the  survey  should 
be  a  man  with  breadth  of  outlook,  careful  judgment  unbiased  by 
prejudice  of  any  sort,  considerable  initiative,  organizing  power,  some 
capacity  for  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  obtained,  and  a  fairly 
wide  knowledge  of  school,  social,  and  industrial  conditions.  In  short, 
he  may  well  be  selected  with  the  thought  that  he  is  to  become  later 
the  director  of  vocational  education  in  the  conmiunity  in  which  he 
has  made  the  survey. 

6.  The  survey. — As  yet  there  is  lacking  both  sufficient  experience 
and  agreement  on  the  part  of  investigators  to  justify  the  setting  up 
of  specific  methods  for  organizing  a  vocational  survey.  There  are, 
however,  certain  deductions  which  may  be  made  from  existing  sur- 
veys which  are  of  material  assistance  in  the  formation  of  plans  for 
a  specific  survey.  For  example,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  social,  economic,  industrial,  and  educational  condi- 
tions within  the  given  municipality.  It  will  be  left  to  the  director 
of  the  study  to  interpret  the  data  gathered  and  to  translate  them  into 
terms  of  local  activity  or  into  terms  which  shall  give  to  the  town  or 
city  certain  rather  definite  reasons  either  for  establishing  particular 
types  of  schools  or  rather  more  definite  reasons  why  no  vocational 
schools,  as  such,  should  be  established. 

Inasmuch  as  the  gathering  of  data  and  their  interpretation  are  to 
be  centered  in  the  one  individual,  the  following  suggestive  outline 
has  been  prepared,  not  so  much  showing  a  complete  program  as 
pointing  out  a  line  of  attack  which  heretofore  has  been  found  to  have 
sufficient  merit  to  be  workable.  While  possibly  not  all  of  the  steps 
indicated  have  been  utilized  in  any  one  study,  each  of  them  may  be 
found  as  a  part  of  some  individual  study. 

1,  Facta  about  the  People.     (While  this  may  be  somewhat  too  Inclnsive  as  a 

major  division,  it  is  used  here  in  the  restricted  sense  of  a  single  locality.) 
(a)  Population  extent.  The  whole  program  will  depend  much  ui>on  the 

size  of  the  community. 
(&)  Migration.  That  is  to  say,  whether  or  not  the  population  of  the  city 

is  stable  or  movable, 
(o)  Conditions  as  to  type. 

(1)  White  or  colored. 

(2)  Native  or  foreign  born, 
(d)  Illiteracy. 

2,  Economic  Factors. 

(a)  Tax  rate,  local  and  State ;  the  whole  tax  burden. 

(&)  The  indebtedness  of  the  town  or  city. 

(c)  Conditions  of  waste  in  the  expenditure  of  all  public  moneys. 
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2,  Bixmomic  Factor9 — Continued. 

((f)  Possibilities  for   efifecting   economies   by   a   reorganization   of   the 

present  system  of  education, 
(e)  The  amount  of  school  funds,  from  whatever  source,  available  for 
local  use. 
S,  Industrial  Factors, 

(a)  Apprenticeship. 

(1)  How  extended. 

(2)  Lack  produced  what  result 

(3)  How  to  supply  lack. 

(4)  Not  needed  because  of  type  of  labor  employed,  mature  workers 

only,  etc. 
(&)  Whether  there  is  a  content  of  technical  knowledge  or  skill  in  any 
Job  that  can  not  be  acquired  through  routine  work  and  for  which 
special  instruction  is  needed. 

(1)  If  so,  what  is  it? 

(2)  Whether  it  can  be  best  imparted  by  provisions  inside  the 

industry. 
(8)  If  not,  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  provide  for  such  in- 
struction through  outside  agencies. 
(4)    If  this  is  true,  whether  such  instruction  shall  take  the 
form  of — 

(a)  All-day  industrial  schools. 
ih)  Trade  schools, 
(o)  Part-time  industrial  classes. 
(d)  Evening  classes. 
(6)  Whether  there  are  any  Jobs  for  which  it  is  not  desirable 
either  to  direct  the  youth  or  to  train  him  at  public 
expense. 

(6)  What  number  of  new  workers  could  be  prepared  for  any 

Job,  if  it  has  a  teachable  content,  without  overstocking 
the  market. 

(7)  What  kind  of  equipment  as  to  age  and  physical  and  mental 

assets  the  workers  should  have  for  the  Job. 

(8)  To  what  extent  does  the  industry  select  its  workers  for 

any  Job  so  as  to  secure  those  best  adapted  to  it. 

(9)  Whether  their  market  is  overcrowded. 
4,  School  Factors. 

(a)  The  number  of  children  leaving  school  each  year. 

(&)  The  nationality,  age,  and  schooling  condition  of  those  withdrawing. 

(c)  The  economic  condition  of  those  withdrawing. 

id)  The  wages,  number  of  Jobs,  kinds  of  work,  and  advancement  of 
those  withdrawing. 

ie)  Causes  of  retardation. 

(/)  Causes  of  withdrawaL 

(g)  Education  after  leaving  schooL 

(h)  Means  of  getting  a  Job. 

(i)  Comparative  amount  of  idleness  of  nongraduate,  graduate,  and  high« 
school  group. 

(j)  The  aim,  character,  and  extent  of  prevocational  training  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

ik)  The  aim,  character,  and  extent  of  manual  training  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

(l)  The  aim,  character,  and  extent  of  the  evening  schools. 


Chapter  V. 

METHODS  OP  ORGANIZATION, 


As  a  result  of  a  local  survey,  it  is. assumed  that  some  form  of  voca- 
tional education  should  be  undertaken.  The  particular  type  of  such 
education  to  a  considerable  extent  will  indicate  the  method  of  organi- 
zation. To  avoid  future  complications  and  misunderstandings,  the 
details  of  the  plan  should  in  all  cases  be  determined  so  far  as  possible 
previous  to  the  actual  inauguration  of  the  work.  It  should  also  be 
clear  that  in  most  of  the  States  the  local  authorities  will  be  the 
initiators  of  the  work  and  will  have  the  responsibility  for  its  suc- 
cessful operation.  In  some  States  the  central  authority  of  the  State 
will  assist  in  the  preliminary  steps,  will  set  standards  and  require- 
ments, will  approve  the  actual  plans  in  advance,  and  will  share  in 
bearing  the  financial  burdens. 

STATE  ADMINISTRATION. 

It  vdll  be  found  in  most  States  that  there  are  certain  legislative 
enactments  and  requirements  which  affect  the  installation  of  voca- 
tional work.  It  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  States  that  the  State 
constitution  itself,  as  well  as  some  of  the  legislative  enactments,  while 
not  prohibiting,  may,  by  restrictions  as  to  compulsory  attendance^ 
etc.,  practically  prevent  the  local  authorities  from  undertaking  this 
work.  In  short,  these  requirements  will  afford  an  effective  barrier 
against  any  form  of  vocational  education  for  persons  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  18  years. 

At  the  present  time  in  several  of  the  States  direct  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  sharing  of  responsibility,  both  educational  and 
financial,  by  the  State.  In  other  States  it  will  be  found  that  oertain 
State  funds  may  be  transferred  or  made  available  for  this  work. 
This  may  be  particularly  true  in  those  States  in  which  there  is  a 
large  income  from  excise  taxes,  and  the  various  school  funds  estab- 
lished under  the  act  can  be  utilized. 

The  central  State  authority  in  some  States  will  have  the  power  ta 
set  up  certain  definite  standards  and  requirements  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  officers  ahd  instructors  who  are  to  have  charge  of  this 
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work  in  a  given  community.     For  example,  some  States  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  a  person  in  charge  of  vocational  work  should  be 
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a  person  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  industry  as  well  as  with 
certain  and  somewhat  definite  educational  equipment.     Tt  hits  been 
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determined  also  that  the  instructors  for  trade  work  shall  be  persons 
who  have  had  a  considerable  background  of  actual  experience  in  the 
trade  which  they  are  to  teach,  that  the  instructors  who  are  to  teach 
the  technical  studies  which  are  related  to  the  work  shall  be  persons 
who  have  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  trade  or  industry 
for  which  the  instruction  is  to  be  given. 

Again,  the  State  may  set  up  certain  definite  restrictions  and  re- 
quirements as  to  types  of  buildings,  whether  or  not  the  work  shall 
be  carried  on  in  a  school  building  or  factory  building,  in  a  building 
erected  especially  for  the  purpose,  or  in  an  old  school  building  which 
has  been  reconstructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most  effective  for  the 
teaching  of  the  trade  in  question.  The  State  may  even  go  so  far  as 
to  determine  the  type  of  equipment  which  shall  be  used  in  each 
school,  whether  or  not  modem  machinery  shall  be  installed,  or 
whether  it  seems  more  advisable  to  utilize  machinery  of  a  slightly 
earlier  day  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  local  situation. 

In  some  cases  the  State  will  insist  upon  a  review  and  approval  of 
the  course  of  study  to  be  offered  before  such  courses  of  study  are  put 
in  operation.  In  many  cases  this  may  forestall  the  inauguration  of 
courses  which  will  fail  to  teach  the  trade  effectively.  These  courses 
will  vary  considerably  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  particular 
industry.  The  person  preparing  the  same  should  keep  clearly  in 
mind  this  objective;  otherwise  it  will  be  foimd  necessary  continu- 
ously to  revise  and  modify  the  courses  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  do  satisfactory  work.  Another  requirement  which  may 
often  be  established  has  to  do  with  the  person  to  whom  this  type  of 
education  shall  be  offered.  That  is  to  say,  it  may  be  offered  only  to 
persons  of  a  certain  age,  from  14  to  16  years  or  from  14  to  30  years; 
it  may  be  offered  to  persons  with  a  previous  grammar-school  educa- 
tion or  to  persons  who  have  completed  the  regular  school  work  of  the 
seventh  grade ;  or  it  may  be  offered  only  to  those  persons  engaged  in 
the  particular  trade  or  in  some  branch  of  the  particular  industry  for 
which  the  instruction  is  to  be  given.  Certain  other  limitations  may 
be  placed  upon  the  work  by  the  State,  such  as  the  size  of  classes, 
length  of  time  to  be  allowed  each  subject,  length  of  time  to  be  devoted 
to  a  single  operation,  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  full  comple* 
tion  of  the  course.  These  requirements  and  limitations  may  be  set 
up  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  providing  standards  of  judgment, 
which  may  be  used  for  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  school.  In 
many  cases  they  will  be  set  up  as  a  condition  for  reimbursement  by 
the  State.  In  these  cases  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  local  com- 
munity to  provide  not  alone  for  the  pupils  resident  in  that  particular 
community  but  for  nonresident  pupils.  In  all  cases,  previous  to  the 
actual  inauguration  of  the  work,  the  local  authorities  should  become 
familiar  with  these  exact  requirements  and  limitations  set  up  by  the 
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central  State  authority,  for  in  this  way  will  be  avoided  opportunity 
for  misunderstandings  and  possible  friction. 

LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION.      - 

In  all  probability  the  most  effective  organization  for  the  intro- 
duction of  vocational  education  into  any  community  of  ordinary 
size  will  be  the  school  committee  of  the  town  or  city.  This  school 
committee,  of  its  own  initiative  or  through  the  initiative  of  its  paid 
executive,  the  superintendent,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  become 
interested  in  providing,  first,  for  a  type  of  training  which  shall  meet 
the  needs  of  that  group  of  pupils  who  can  not  or  will  not  profit  by 
the  general  education  or  by  the  various  arts  courses  which  are  ordi- 
narily offered  by  the  regular  schools;  second,  a  type  of  training 
which  shall  provide  rather  definitely  a  type  of  education  which  shall 
enable  boys  and  girls  of  these  ages  to  meet  more  effectively  the 
requirements  of  an  industry  which,  for  economic  or  other  reasons, 
they  are  obliged  to  enter  at  comparatively  early  ages.  Furthermore, 
it  is  probably  true  that,  because  of  economic  and  strategic  reasons 
as  well  as  because  of  lack  of  organization  and  manipulation,  the 
school  board  will  for  some  time  be  the  most  acceptable  means  for  the 
successful  administration  of  this  form  of  education. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  there  are  certain 
extraneous  factors  which  enter  into  the  permanent  progress  of  voca- 
tional education.  The  factors  are  so  well  known  that  extended  com- 
ment is  unnecessary.  They  may  be  mentioned  here  to  serve  only 
as  a  guide  to  what  experience  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  best  ways 
in  which  to  secure  the  full  cooperation  of  all  forces  in  any  way 
interested.  It  is  clear  that  a  group  of  manufacturers  or  a  group  of 
workers  know  more  as  to  the  requirement  of  a  given  industry  than 
do  a  group  composed,  it  may  be,  of  professional  men,  general  busi- 
ness men,  and  in  many  instances  of  women  who  make  up  the  average 
school  board.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  provide  some  means  by  which 
those  actually  engaged  in  the  administration  of  this  work  can  be 
assisted  and  to  some  extent  at  least  guided  and  directed  by  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  inunedi- 
ate  locality.  Again,  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  introduction 
of  the  wori,  with  the  conduct  of  the  survey,  and  with  the  recom- 
mendations made  therein  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  more  intelligent 
assistance  than  can  be  afforded  by  a  group  composed  of  persons 
who  are  unacquainted  with  these  details.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  survey  committee  be  continued  as  an 
advisory  board  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  executive  oflScer  in 
charge  of  this  work.  In  case  it  appears  impracticable  to  continue  the 
survey   committee   in   every   case,   there   should   be   appointed    an 
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advisory  board  composed  of  employers  and  employees  as  well  as 
laymen.  While  this  board  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  only,  it 
will  serve  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  through  which  the  executive 
officer  can  forestall  difficulties  as  well  as  readjust  his  own  action  and 
thinking,  so  that  the  work  done  will  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of 
the  worker  and  the  wort 

The  foregoing  plan  places  clearly  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  vocational  education.  In  most  communities  the  executive  officers 
and  workers  in  the  field  should  be  planned  somewhat  after  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement: 

1.  Chief  executive  officers: 

(a)  Superintendent  of  schoobi. 

(b)  Assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 

(c)  Special  superintendent  of  schools  in  charge  of  vocational  work. 

In  actual  practice  each  of  these  three  methods  may  be  found.  In 
any  case  they  will  vi^ry  with  the  size  of  the  community  and  with  the 
extent  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  vocational  education. 

2.  Assistant  execative  officers : 

(a)  Director  of  vocational  education. 
(6)  Director  of  men's  work. 

(c)  Director  of  women's  work. 

(d)  Director  of  homemaking. 

(e)  Director  of  continuation  schools. 

(/)    Director  of  evening  industrial  schools. 

Again,  the  .necessity  for  these  several  directors  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  town  or  city  and  upon  the  number  of  activities  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  particular  field  of  vocational  education.  In  the 
smaller  city,  in  the  city  of  one  industry,  as  well  as  in  the  city  which  is 
to  attempt  to  provide  for  only  one  of  the  types  indicated,  all  of  the 
duties  wUl  devolve  upon  one  person.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  serve  both  in  the  capacity 
of  supervisor  and  that  of  director.  Hence,  while  the  foregoing  analy- 
sis sets  up  something  of  an  ideal  situation,  there  will  no  doubt  be 
found  necessary  many  modifications  to  .meet  the  specific  situation  to 
which  these  principles  may  be  applied. 

B.  Principals  of  separate  buildings  which  have  been  set  apart  for  instruction 
in  vocational  training. 

As  in  the  case  of  principals  for  schools  of  general  education,  the 
duties  of  this  office  may  be  either  administrative  and  supervisory,  or 
they  may  be  a  combination  of  these  functions  with  those  of  instruc- 
tion. For  purposes  of  clearness  in  the  differentiation  of  this  work 
and  general  education,  it  would  probably  be  better  to  denominate 
these  men  directors  of  buildings.  In  many  instances  it  may  be  found 
necessary  or  advisable  to  place  this  work  under  the  same  roof  as  that 
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of  general  education.     In  such  cases  the  term  principal  should  be 
retained. 

4.  Heads  of  departments: 

(a)  In  a  vocational  school. 
(&)  In  a  department  of  a  vocational  school. 

(c)  In  a  department  for  vocational  education  in  a  general  secondary 
school. 

The  suggestion  is  made  here  that  such  persons  be  denominated 
"directors"  of  this  or  that  department  rather  than  as  heads  of 
departments.  It  will  occur  that  an  overlapping  of  function  will 
appear  to  be  present;  nevertheless,  for  purposes  of  clarity  and  actual 
ease  in  understanding  by  the  laymen,  it  is  advisable  to  distinguish  in 
a  rather  definite  way  between  the  heads  of  departments  in  general 
education  and  the  directors  of  departments  in  vocational  education. 

5.  Instructors: 

(a)  In  Industrial  subjects — 

1.  Shop  operations. 

2.  Shop  practice. 

(&)  In  special  technical  subjects — 

1.  Drawing. 

2.  Chemistry. 

3.  Physics. 

(c)  In  academic  subjects — 

1.  English. 

2.  Civics,  etc. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OP  DIRECTORS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  several  oflScers  4ind  instructors  enumer- 
ated above,  as  previously  indicated,  there  should  be  set  up  either  by 
State  or  local  requirement  somewhat  specific  standards  of  attainment 
and  qualifications.  Until  the  work  of  vocational  education  has  had 
a  longer  opportunity  to  crystallize,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  good 
judgment  and  common  sense  as  to  the  administration  of  those  stand- 
ards. There  are,  in  the  main,  four  divisions  into  one  of  which  all 
those  who  are  immediately  occupied  in  carrying  on  vocational  educa- 
tion will  naturally  fall : 

1,  Directors  of  schools  and  directors  of  departments. — The  priu- 
cipal  or  director  of  a  vocational  school  should  have  had  a  thorough 
academic  training  and  preferably  experience  with  different  lines  of 
public-school  work.  He  must  be  in  sympathy  with  vocational  educa- 
tion, have  the  vocational  point  of  view,  and  sufficient  technical  and 
practical  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  administer  the  vocational  work. 

i.  Shop  and  vocational  instructors, — ^The  shop  instructor  must 
know  his  trade  as  fully-  as  does  a  skilled  journeyman ;  and  in  addi- 
tion must  have  the  knowledge  of  the  techiyf  al  method  in  use  in  the 
trade,  together  with  a  command  of  its  drawing,  mathematics,  science. 
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and  art;  he  should  further  have  a  general  education  not  less  than 
that  represented  by  elementary  school  graduation  or  its  equivalent 

He  should  have  some  command  of  the  technique  of  teaching  and 
school  administration,  and  he  must  be  trained  in  the  application  of 
principles  of  teaching  to  industrial-school  problems.  He  should 
have  a  background  of  educational  principles,  theory,  and  practice 
which  will  help  him  to  understand  the  aim  and  place  of  his  own 
work,  and  to  interpret  the  social  use  of  the  school  in  which  he  serves. 
He  must  have  the  ability  to  make  his  own  work  serve  the  ends  for 
which  industrial  schools  are  established,  i.  e.,  to  fit  boys  and  men 
for  skilled  workmanship  and  intelligent  citizenship.  He  should 
have,  or  acquire,  a  grasp  on  the  economic,  social,  industrial,  and 
educational  history  and  evolution  that  have  led  up  to  the  movement 
for  industrial  education  in  our  day. 

The  shop  instructor's  personal  appearance,  manner,  and  dress 
must  be  such  as  will  not  be  a  handicap  to  him  as  a  leader  of  boys. 
He  must  use  judgment  and  discretion  in  all  matters  relating  to  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  in  person  and  dress. 

His  personal  qualifications  must  be  such  as  to  establish  a  presump- 
tion that  he  can  perform  the  duties  he  undertakes.  Consideration 
must  be  given  to  health,  strength,  and  temperament,  as  shown  by 
his  ability  to  get  along  with  people  and  his  interest  in  community 
activities.  He  should  be  not  less  than  25  nor  more  than  40  years  old 
at  the  time  of  entering  the  work.  His  habits  must  be  such  as  will 
not  bring  him  into  disrepute  in  the  school  or  conmiunity,  or  set  a 
bad  example  for  the  students.  He  should  show  ability  to  deal  with 
boys ;  and  successful  experience  and  interest  in  them  and  their  sports 
are  assets  as  a  teacher.  His  manner  of  dealing  with  boys  must,  of 
necessity,  be  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  a  strictly  com- 
mercial shop. 

S,  Teachers  a/nd  instructors  of  related  subjects. — ^The  ideal  teacher 
of  related  subjects  whom,  admittedly,  in  practice  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  in  large  numbers,  should  have  trade  equipment,  teaching 
eciuipment,  and  personal  equipment  equal  to  that  set  forth  above  for 
the  shop  instructor.  In  addition,  he  should  have  had  as  a  minimum 
in  academic  instruction  not  less  than  that  indicated  by  high-school 
graduation  or  its  equivalent.  He  should  show  evidence  of  ability 
to  teach  the  special  subjects  for  which  he  offers  his  services  by  prep- 
aration of  not  less  than  two  years  beyond  the  highest  grade  he  is  re- 
quired to  teach.  The  ability  to  apply  these  subjects  in  a  practical 
way  to  trade  problems  is  also  essential. 

A  man  with  trade  experience  equal  to  that  desired  for  the  shop 
instructor  is  best  equipped  to  serve  as  a  teacher  of  related  subjects, 
but  if  such  a  teacher  is  not  available,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
obtain  such  experience  or  familiarity  with  the  processes  of  the  trade 
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as  will  equip  him  to  teach  his  subjects  so  as  to  prepare  a  boy  to  use 
them  in  accordance  with  the  best  practice  of  the  trade.  The  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  the  experience  that  would  justify  the  presimiption 
of  ability  to  teach  related  subjects  will  vary  for  different  trades, 
and  can  only  be  determined  for  any  given^trade  by  the  judgment  of 
those  who  have  themselves  had  successful  experience  in  it. 

4.  TeacJiers  of  nonvocational  aiibjecta. — ^The  teacher  of  nonvoca- 
tional  subjects  in  an  industrial  school  toters  a  field  where  few 
precedents  exist.  The  practical  character  of  the  trade  work  creates 
an  atmosphere  which  demands  a  concrete  and  practical  presentation 
of  the  nonvocational  subjects  such  as  is  not  common  in  our  traditional 
schools.  A  teacher  can  not  expect  to  teach  boys  in  these  schools  the 
same  subject  matter  or  by  exactly  the  same  methods  pursued  in  high 
schools.  He  has  a  special  field,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  unexplored 
territory.  He  must  take  the  boys  who  come  to  him  and  so  organize 
the  subject  matter  as  to  make  it  an  effective  supplement  to  the  other 
work  of  the  school,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  f imction  in  the  life  of  the 
pupil. 

His  teaching  equipment,  personal  equipment,  and  general  school- 
ing should  not  be  less  than  are  demanded  for  the  teacher  of  related 
subjects  mentioned  above.  In  his  special  field  he  needs,  perhaps,  not 
more  knowledge,  but  knowledge  of  a  different  quality  and  the  ability 
to  organize  it.  He  should  have  an  appreciation  of  the  conditions  and 
problems  of  modem  industry  such  as  can  be  expected  of  an  intelli- 
gent layman,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  more  common  machines  and 
trade  processes  carried  on  in  the  schools.  A  man  with  some  natural 
mechanical  ability,  even  from  an  amateur  standpoint,  is  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  such  work  than  one  whose  interests  are  entirely 
academic. 

Experience  as  a  wage  earner  is  an  asset,  as  it  enables  one  to  gain 
a  sympathetic  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  worker,  to  understand  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  industrial  school  and  its  responsibility  for 
the  pupil  and  to  the  industry ;  and  to  see  clearly  the  relation  of  his 
own  subjects  to  those  of  his  fellow  teachers,  and  the  place  and  bear- 
ing of  his  service  on  the  total  service  which  the  school  undertakes  to 
render  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  industries. 

Such  a  teacher  must  be  able  to  use  material  drawn  from  the  world 
of  work  in  teaching  such  subjects  as  civics,  economics,  industrial  his- 
tory, and  English.  His  work  must  interrelate  with  the  affairs  of  thei 
industry  and  the  activities  of  the  school,  and  on  no  account  should 
be  taught  as  something  remote  from  the  pupil's  life  and  experience. 
His  greatest  effoil  should  be  to  make  his  teaching  of  civics  and 
economics  develop  principles  that  will  enable  the  pupil  as  a  wage 
earner  to  solve  successfully  his  problems  as  a  worker  in  industry  and 
as  an  intelligent  citizen. 
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PUPILS. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  for  most  purposes  the  pupils 
in  a  school  for  vocational  education  should  not  be  less  than  14  years 
of  age ;  that  in  day  classes  they  should  not  be  more  than  25 ;  and  that 
in  evening  classes  the  lo\^est  age  of  admission  should  be  16  years, 
with  almost  no  limit  beyond  the  requirement  of  the  industry  as  to 
the  maximum  age  limit.  The  qualifications  of  the  pupils  will  vary 
with  the  needs  of  the  industry.  In  general,  however,  they  should 
be  persons  who  have  completed  the  seventh  grade  of  the  general 
school  and  who  show  that  they  are  competent  to  profit  by  the  in- 
struction sought.  In  the  part-time  schools,  in  which  approximately 
one-half  time  is  given  to  instruction  and  one-half  to  the  work,  and 
in  the  evening  classes  they  should  in  most  cases  be  employed  in  the 
same  industry  as  that  in  which  they  are  being  taught  specific  things 
concerning  the  allied  trade  or  industry.  The  most  marked  exception 
to  the  above  condition  will  be  that  in  the  case  of  ^'  homemaking'^  for 
girls  and  women  over  17  years  of  age. 

Size  OF  CLASSES. 

Actual  practice  has  fairly  established  15  as  the  most  desirable 
group  with  which  to  work  to  advantage.  As  in  so  much  of  this 
work,  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  given  case  must  depend  largely  upon 
local  conditions,  upon  the  complications  of  the  trade,  upon  uni- 
formity or  lack  of  uniformity  of  intelligence  in  the  group  to  be 
taught,  and  upon  the  care  with  which  the  shop  instruction  is  or- 
ganized. 

FACILITIES. 

In  general  the  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings  and  the 
type  and  extent  of  the  equipment  should  bear  a  direct  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  pupil,  to  the  needs  of  the  industries  for  which 
training  is  to  be  provided,  to  the  material  prosperity  or  wealth  of 
the  communit}'^,  and  to  the  importance  in  which  this  work  is  re- 
garded by  the  citizens. 

In  any  specific  case  it  is  obvious  that,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
location  should  be  such  as  to  convenience  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
who  are  likely  to  attend.  It  should  be  located  also  with  some  re- 
gard to  the  industry,  and  with  due  consideration  for  lighting  both 
day  and  evening.  In  actual  practice  the  following  provisions  have 
been  made  for  housing  this  special  type  of  education : 

1.  The  special  school  erected  and  fully  equipped  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  best  examples  of  such  schools  are  the  private  schools, 
Williamson  Trade  School,  at  Philadelphia;  the  Wentworth  Insti- 
tute, at  Boston;  and  the  John  S.  BanMn,  Jr.,  School,  at  St.  Louis. 
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The  Trade  School  for  Boys,  at  Worcester,  and  the  Milwaukee  Trade 
School  for  Boys  are  examples  of  public  schools  devoted  entirely  to 
vocational  work. 

2.  The  old  factory  building  remodeled.  The  chief  objections  to 
this  adaptation  will  be  improper  location,  inefficient  lighting,  and 
inadequate  heating.  It  will  have  the  advantages  of  adequate  floor 
space,  an  atmosphere  of  reality,  possibilities  for  rearrangement  and 
additions  and  alterations.  In  some  cases  these  latter  may  furnish 
excellent  opportunity  for  constructive  work  by  the  pupils.  Good 
examples  of  this  type  are  the  schools  at  New  Bedford  and  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  the  industrial  school  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

3.  The  abandoned  schoolhouse  remodeled  as  a  shop.  The  chief 
advantages  for  this  use  of  an  old  schoolhouse  are  the  ease  of  ac- 
complishment, especially  during  the  experimental  stages',  the  prob- 
able lessened  cost  and  the  creation  of  favorable  public  sentiment. 
Its  disadvantages,  like  those  of  the  old  factory,  may  be  location, 
improper  lighting,  with  the  added  difficulties  of  construction,  size 
and  shape  of  rooms,  and  its  appeal  to  the  pupils.  It  isn^t  shop 
enough.  Newton,  Lowell,  and  Somerville,  Mass.,  have  each  adopted 
this  plan. 

4.  The  utilization  of  a  room  or  rooms  in  a  regular  secondary  school 
building,  which  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  for  this  purpose.  This 
plan  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  small  community  and  to  the  com- 
mimity  with  limited  financial  resources.  It  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, however,  that  this  work  is  conducted  upon  an  entirely 
different  basis  from  that  of  the  regular  high  school,  that  it  is 
proposed  to  reach  a  group  who  have  not  been  prepared  for  the 
general  secondary  education  offered  in  the  general  school.  The 
requirements  for  the  teachers  should  be  those  set  up  in  a  prceding 
section  of  this  chapter,  other  than  those  for  the  general  school.  In 
short,  the  line  of  demarkation  should  be  sufficiently  distinct  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  pupils  in  this  department  are  learning  to  do 
specific  things  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  better  living  when 
they  finish  their  training. 

BQUIPMBNT. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for  an  industrial  school  to  have  a  com- 
plete building  and  equipment  turned  over  to  it  at  the  outset.  If  the 
pupil  is  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  industry,  his  train- 
ing must  be  real.  If  it  is  real,  it  must  be  given  in  a  productive  shop, 
making  useful  things  that  can  be  utilized  in  the  school  system  or  sold 
on  the  open  market  at  or  above  the  market  price.  Schools  giving 
training  in  such  subjects  as  woodworking,  metalworking,  electrical 
working,  can  readily  find  use  for  the  work  of  the  pupils  either  in 
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the  building  itself  or  in  the  school  system*  Every  school  should 
make  a  part  of  its  own  equipment.  This  has  been  done  by  most  of 
the  industrial  and  trade  schools.  Enough  equipment  ought  to  be 
bought  at  the  outset  to  start  the  work.  Sometimes  an  equipm^it 
sufficient  to  give  the  first  year's  training  is  bought,  after  which  the 
pupils  are  able  to  make  most  at  least  of  the  tools  and  machines  and 
facilities  necessary  for  their  further  training  in  the  following  years. 

Where  schools  find  themselves  with  limited  resources  at  the  start, 
much  secondhand  equipment  for  use  in  the  first  year  of  the  work  at 
least,  can  be  bought  that  will  serve  its  purpose  well.  In  the  other 
years  of  the  course,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  very  latest  and  best 
machinery,  so  that  when  the  boy  leaves  the  school  he  will  be  familiar 
with  it  and  can  take  his  place  in  the  shop  successfully. 

One  of  the  handicaps  under  which  the  school  shop  must  always 
labor  is  that  of  keeping  its  machinery  from  time  to  time  fully  abreast 
of  the  best  equipment  of  the  commercial  shop.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  can  be  done  altogether  successfully.  Under  the  stress  of  com- 
petition, the  commercial  shop  changes  its  equipment  from  time  to 
time.  The  school  without  such  competition  is  very  likely  to  remain 
content  with  machinery  that  is  behind  the  times.  This  is  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  why  the  part-time  scheme  of  education  that  enables 
a  boy  to  get  the  most  of  his  practical  training  in  the  industry  itself 
promises  to  be  most  effective  in  dealing  with  the  great  body  of  wage- 
earners  between  14  and  18  years  of  age. 

Many  enthusiastic  supporters  of  part-time  education  have  been  led 
to  claim  that  all  the  equipment  the  school  needs  in  dealing  with  the 
wage-earner  for  the  time  which  it  demands  away  from  the  shopwork 
is  a  teacher,  a  textbook,  a  blackboard,  and  some  desks.  In  their  en- 
thusiasm they  fail  to  recognize  the  conditions  under  which  most  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  industries  labor.  Large  scale  produc- 
tion, extreme  division  of  labor,  and  the  specialized  machine  have  sup- 
planted the  artisan  or  tradesman  with  the  machine-worker.  The  old 
trades  in  which  men  were  able  to  get  experience  with  aU  the  differ- 
ent tools,  machines,  and  processes  of  their  callings  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. Modem  industry  does  not  give  the  worker  a  chance  to 
get  a  broad  experience  in  working  with  different  machines.  The 
typical  boy  who  comes  to  the  part-time  school  will  be  one  who  is 
spending  his  entire  time  at  one  machine,  making  one  smaU  part  or 
portion  of  the  final  output  of  the  factory. 

The  schools  must  always  take  the  boy  as  it  finds  him  and  give  to 
him  the  training  he  needs.  In  giving  part-time  instruction  to  the 
worker  at  the  specialized  machine,  the  school  must  provide  under 
the  school  roof,  if  it  is  to  meet  modem  industrial  conditions,  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  equipment  to  enable  the  boy  to  get  the  elementary 
practice  and  experience  at  the  machines,  with  the  tools  and  in  the 
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process  which  the  shop  denies  him  and  which  is  necessary  to  his  in- 
sight, interest,  and  growth  in  the  occupation.  Every  experience 
goes  to  show  that  a  minimum  amount  of  equipment  under  the  school 
roof  is  necessary  as  a  teaching  device  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  teacher  to  closely  correlate  or  connect  the  instruction  which 
he  is  giving  with  the  shop  processes  as  they  can  be  illustrated  on  the 
machines. 

One  great  mistake  which  many  manual-training  and  technical 
high  schools  have  made,  and  which  industrial  schools  are  in  danger 
of  making,  is  that  of  providing  a  large  number  of  tools  and  ma- 
chines of  one  kind  rather  than  a  smaller  number  of  different  tools 
and  machines.  There  are  manual-training  and  technical  high 
schools  in  this  coimtry  where  in  order  to  carry  on  the  .teaching  of 
pupils  in  groups  enough  metal  lathes  have  been  secured  to  provide 
one  for  each  pupil  in  the  largest  section  which  the  school  handles. 
This  policy  requires  both  an  enormous  building  with  many  different 
shop  rooms  and  a  large  outlay  of  money  for  equipment  for  the 
work,  much  of  which  is  unnecessary  and  dooms  the  school  forever 
to  a  system  of  training  where  the  pupil  is  taught  by  the  exercise 
rather  than  the  job  method,  where  individual  instruction  has  no 
place,  and  where  the  pupils  ,are  handled  entirely  in  groups.  The 
same  amount  of  money  put  into  a  more  varied  equipment  would 
enable  the  school,  whether  it  be  a  manual-training  school  or  in- 
dustrial or  trade  school,  to  deal  with  the  pupils  individually  so  as 
to  give  each  a  wider  range  of  experience  with  different  machines, 
substitute  the  individual  for  the  group  method  of  instruction,  and 
to  approach  more  nearly  the  conditions  of  real  shopwork  so  neces- 
sary in  the  proper  training  for  success  in  the  industries. 

KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Any  adequate  program  of  vocational  education  must  provide  in- 
struction both  for  those  who  desire  preparation  for  a  calling  before 
entering  it  and  for  those  whose  advancement  depends  upon  addi- 
tional training  of  some  kind  after  they  are  employed.  In  either  case 
the  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  forms  of  education — ^in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  and  homemaking — may  be  given. 

Schools  planned  for  these  two  groups  may  be  generally  classified 
under  three  heads : 

I.  The  all-day  school,  where  the  pupil  devotes  the  entire  school 
day  to  instruction. 

II.  The  part-time  or  continuation  school,  where  the  pupil  having 
already  gone  to  work  devotes  a  part  of  the  working  time  for  further 
education. 

III.  The  evening  sohool,  where  mature  workers  attend  evening 
classes,  receiving  instruction  supplementary  to  their  day  employment. 
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I.  THE  ALL-DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  survey  will  undoubtedly  show  the  presence  of  a  body  of  chil- 
dren who  have  left  school  at  the  age  of  14  (or  younger  where  the 
law  permits) ,  many  of  whom  have  not  finished  the  elementary  school. 
Because  of  their  limited  education,  their  lack  of  skill,  and  their 
immaturity,  they  will  probably  be  found  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
odd  jobs,  shifting  about  from  one  occupation  to  another,  with  little 
or  no  opportunity  to  advance  in  either  skill  or  earning  capacity 
beyond  that  which  brings  a  meager  subsistence. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  for  this  group,  who  are  likely 
to  enter  industry  early,  there  is  needed  a  school  or  courses  which 
will  minister  to  their  vocational  as  well  as  their  civic  needs.  While 
the  all-day  industrial  school  can  seldom  teach  a  trade  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  there  is  a  fund  of  experience  which  shows  that  it 
can  do  much  to  prepare  girls  and  boys  over  14  years  of  age  for 
entrance  into  the  trade& 

In  these  schools  a  close  relation  must  be  maintained  between  theory 
and  practice.  Practical  shopwork  must  be  supplemented  by  related 
studies  in  English,  civics,  industrial  history  and  geography,  and  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  as  well  as  by  the  science  and  mathematics 
underlying  the  trades.  In  this  way  the  school  will  make  for  intelli- 
gent citizenship  as  well  as  for  superior  workmanship  in  the  years  to 
come.  Shop  conditions  must  be  approached  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  school,  and  in  general  the  following  conditions  should  be  met  in 
the  school : 

1.  Not  less  than  one-half  the  time  of  the  pupil  should  be  given  to 
actual  shopwork,  including  such  calculations  and  shop  drawing  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  projects  of  the  pupils  in  the  shop  to 
successful  completion. 

2.  The  shopwork  must  be  conducted  on  a  productive  or  commercial 
basis  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  manual-training  method  of 
handling  pupils  in  the  shop. 

3.  The  instruction  must  tend  to  become  individual  as  distinguished 
from  group  or  class  instruction. 

4.  The  shopwork  must  be  carried  on  as  nearly  like  the  work  done 
in  a  first-class  commercial  shop  as  conditions  will  permit. 

5.  The  results  of  the  pupils'  work  should  be  useful  articles  which 
can  be  utilized  in  the  school  system  or  have  a  market  value. 

6.  The  assignment  of  work  to  a  pupil  in  the  shop  should  be  by 
projects  or  jobs. 

7.  The  progress  of  the  pupil  through  the  shop  and  school  should  be 
measured  by  the  projects  or  jobs  which  he  has  completed  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 
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8.  The  clasEDTOom  instruction  in  the  related  academic  subjects,  such 
as  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  science,  should  be  closely  connected  at 
every  possible  point  with  his  shoproom  experience  in  order  that  it 
may  be  of  immediate  practical  value  to  the  pupil. 

9.  Every  day  industrial  school  should  plan  for  at  least  a  one  year's 
coiirse  and  for  not  more  than  a  four  years'  course. 

10.  Every  year's  work  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  a  unit  unto 
itself.  Each  year's  work  should  be  organized  and  administered  in  a 
way  that  would  confer  upon  the  pupil  a  definite  value  in  vocational 
training,  so  that  if  he  should  leave  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  instruction  could  be  used  by  him  as  a  tool  in  trade  for  better  wage 
earning. 

11.  Not  less  than  three  (60-minute)  hours  should  be  devoted  each 
day  to  actual  shopwork.  The  school  session  should  not  be  less  than 
six  nor  more  than  eight  hours,  not  counting  the^  recess  and  noon 
periods. 

12.  So  far  as  feasible,  instruction  should  be  given  in  English,  his- 
tory, civics,  and  other  appropriate  subjects  which  would  tend  to 
make  the  pupils  self -helpful,  intelligent,  and  worthy  citizens.  The 
end  of  the  vocational  school  should  not  be  merely  to  produce  a  tech- 
nically competent  workman,  but  a  citizen  of  the  State  who  seeks 
not  only  to  advance  his  own  welfare  through  his  work,  but  who  is 
ready  and  willing  to  place  his  efforts  at  the  service  of  his  com- 
munity and  State. 

■ 

II.  THB  PART-TIMB  OR  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

A  second  group  to  be  considered  in  providing  vocational  training 
opportunities  is  that  made  up  of  young  people  who  have  left  school 
before  completing  their  elementary  education  and  who  are  therefore 
handicapped  by  lack  of  schooling  either  for  successful  wage  earn- 
ing or  for  intelligent  citizenship.  These  young  people  are  neither 
prepared  to  choose  a  vocation  intelligently  nor  to  follow  it  with 
sufficient  prospect  of  future  advancement,  because  the  schools  have 
assumed  no  responsibility  for  their  preparation  for  employment  be- 
fore they  must  become  wage  earners.  Under  present  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  it  is  probable  that  the  all-day  industrial  school, 
when  developed  to  the  full,  will  not  reach  more  than  a  meager  per- 
centage of  the  youth.  By  far  the  largest  number  must  be  reached  by 
the  part-time  schools,  which  will  take  a  part  of  the  working  time  of 
young  persons  between  14  and  18  years  of  age  for  continued  edu- 
cation, either  along  the  line  of  a  chosen  vocation  or  of  general  civic 
intelligence. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  provide  for  preparatory  voca- 
tional training  for  every  boy  and  girl  who  can  afford  to  spend  even  a 
year  or  two  in  school,  beyond  that  which  is  required  by  law,  it  is  more 
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important  to  provide  for  that  great  mass  of  children  whose  educaticm 
is  at  present  terminated  by  entrance  to  a  **  job,"  and  whose  only  pros- 
pect for  further  education  is  dependent  upon  its  not  being  divorced 
from  the  possibility  of  wage  earning  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  also  true  that  to  a  large  extent  the  schools  have  abandoned  the 
adolescent  wage  earner  entirely  to  the  shop  and  the  factory  and  have 
taken  no  further  responsibility  or  care  for  his  preparation  or  guid- 
ance, just  at  the  time  in  his  life  when  he  most  needs  discipline,  in- 
struction, and  the  direction  of  his  newly  awakened  social,  civic,  and 
industrial  interests. 

Very  little,  if  any,  of  the  work  which  he  is  doing  is  of  a  character 
which  will  permit  of  directly  related  teaching,  so  far  as  strictly 
industrial  subjects  are  concerned.  The  industrial  experience  which 
he  is  probably  getting  in  daily  employment  is  frequently  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  profit  greatly  by  subjects  which,  while  not  definitely 
connected  with  his  particular  job,  would  nevertheless  lead  to  greater 
industrial  intelligence  and  greater  surety  of  future  success  as  a  trade 
worker. 

Also  there  are  many  who  believe  that,  while  all-day  industrial 
schools  can  give  general  industrial  intelligence  and  helpful  prelimi- 
nary training  for  entrance  to  a  trade,  and  that  real  trade  preparation 
may  be  given  to  a  limited  few  over  16  years  of  age  in  special  trade 
schools,  the  understanding  of  the  technical  and  theoretical  part  of  a 
trade  can  in  general  be  mastered  only  by  those  who  are  already  en- 
gaged in  actual  practice  in  that  4rade.  Clearly,  therefore,  one  of  the 
best  ways  that  a  small  industrial  community  can  provide  vocational 
education  is  by  the  part-time  plan.  This  provides  for  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  responsibility  for  vocational  education  between 
the  shop  in  which  the  pupils  are  employed  and  the  school  providing 
a  few  hours  of  instruction  each  week  designed  to  make  the  young 
workers  more  efficient  workmen  and  better  citizens.  The  two  large 
purposes  of  part-time  instruction  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  To  increase  the  general  intelligence  of  young  workers  and  lead 
them  to  understand  better  their  social  and  civic  duties. 

2.  To  increase  their  industrial  intelligence  and  skill  and  develop 
capacity  for  advancement  within  a  given  trade  where  such  oppor- 
tunity exists,  or  where  it  does  not  to  prepare  for  some  skilled  and 
remunerative  work  in  another  line. 

Such  instruction  will  have  in  mind  to  provide,  among  other  things: 

1.  Trade  extension  for  the  "  next  step  up  "  within  a  given  industry. 

2.  Trade  preparation  courses  for  boys  and  girls  employed  in 
juvenile  occupations,  in  order  that  they  may  enter  other  and  more 
favorable  occupations  when  they  are  older. 

3.  General  improvement  courses  for  those  employed  in  occupations 
where  advancement  is  depoident  upon  increased  civic  and  general 
intelligence. 
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4.  Home  economics  courses  for  girls  who  are  employed  in  any  line 
of  industry. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  considerations  that  part-time  education 
will  be  of  two  distinct  types,  according  to  the  amount  of  time  per 
week  given  to  school  instruction : 

First,  the  strictly  part-time  vocational  school  in  which  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  pupils'  time  is  set  apart  for  the  school  and 
one-half  in  some  trade  or  part  of  a  trade  in  a  shop  for  which  com- 
pensation is  received. 

Second,  the  part-time  school  of  the  continuation  type,  which  is  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  boy  (or  girl)  for  a  few  hours  each 
week  an  opportunity  to  continue  his  education  beyond  what  was  pos- 
sible under  previous  conditions  because  of  economic  pressure  or  other 
reasons. 

It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  amount  and  kind  of 
instruction  that  may  be  given  in  a  part-time  class  may  vary  greatly. 
As  to  time  devoted  to  the  work,  five  or  more  hours  may  be  given  to 
the  instruction  per  week,  a  day  a  week,  or  the  half-time  plan  may 
be  adopted,  whereby  alternate  weeks  may  be  given  to  the  school  and 
shop  or  farm.  Whether  the  half-time  plan  or  less  than  half-time 
plan  should  be  used  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  facilities  which 
the  school  has  for  handling  the  classes,  the  amount  of  cooperation 
that  can  be  secured  from  the  employers  concerned,  the  class  of  indi- 
viduals to  be  served,  etc. 

DIFFERENT  PLANS  FOR  PABT-TIME   WORK. 

« 

The. following  types  of  part-time  instruction  are  at  present  being 
carried  on  in  this  country,  or  have  been  proposed  as  practicable 
schemes  for  part-time  vocational  work: 

(1)  Plans  classified  according  to  responsibility  of  employer. 

(a)  The  NiHresponsibility  Scheme,  in  which  the  employer  does  nothing 
more  than  to  organize  the  factory  or  plant  so  that  the  pupils  may 
have  time  off  from  the  shop  or  factory  during  working  hours  to 
attend  the  school. 

(&)  The  Part-responsibility  Scheme^  wherein  the  employer,  in  addition  to 
making  arrangements  so  as  to  afford  time  off  for  the  school,  pays 
the  pupil  for  all  or  a  part  of  the  time  spent  in  the  school,  i.  e., 
pays  for  half  or  all  the  time  lost  from  the  business. 

(c)  Tfic  Full-responsibility  Scheme  prevails  when  the  employer,  In  addition 
to  arranging  his  work  so  as  to  cooperate  with  the  school,  agrees  with 
the  school  authorities  to  give  the  young  workers  an  opportunity 
to  secure  the  round  of  experiences  at  the  different  machines  and 
processes  in  the  shop  which  will  give  them  breadth  of  skill  and  in- 
sight as  workmen  and  enable  them  to  get  the  necessary  instruction 
to  learn  the  trade  in  the  school.  In  most  cases  the  learners  are 
paid  for  the  time  they  spend  in  the  school.  This  plan  is  most  often 
used  in  connection  with  the  more  important  skilled  industries. 
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(2)  Plans  classified  according  to  time  given  to  shop  and  school. 

(a)  The  Week^bout  or  Half-time  PUm,  in  which  alternate  weeks  are 
given  to  the  shop  and  schooL  This  Is  sometimes  called  the  two-boy 
plan,  because  it  is  customary  to  assign  two  boys  to  the  same  task, 
one  working  in  the  shop  while  the  other  goes  to  school  and  then 
exchanging  places  the  next  week« 

(5)  The  Less  than  Half -time  Plan:  This  includes  all  plans  which  give 
less  than  alternate  weeks  to  vocational  instruction.  The  work  may 
be  arranged  so  that  the  learner  has  eight  hours  each  week  at  the 
school,  in  some  cases  five  hours  a  week,  in  still  others  from  two 
to  four  hours.  It  may  readily  be  seen  that  decreasing  the  number 
of  hours  given  to  the  school  decreases  the  difficulty  of  securing  addi- 
tional help,  but  increases  the  difficulty  of  organizing  the  work  at 
the  factory  so  as  to  permit  the  shifting  of  the  workers  in  a  manner 
ne<>es8nry  to  permit  them  to  attend  classes. 
(8)  Plans  classified  according  to  enforcement 

(a)  Voluntary  Part-time  Schooling  contents  itself  with  providing  a  school 
to  give  the  vocational  work  and  persuading  employers,  parents,  and 
children  to  cooperate  with  the  school  authorities.  SometlmeB  the 
employer  arranges  with  the  school  authorities  to  have  some  or  all 
of  their  young  workers  take  the  training  by  making  attendance 
upon  the  school  a  condition  for  their  employment 

(5)  Compulsory  Part-time  Schooling  occurs  when  the  youth  who  has  gone 
to  work  is  compelled  by  law  to  give  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  school, 
and  where  the  employer  is  required  to  arrange  for  time  off  for 
the  class  in  order  that  the  child  may  attend  the  schooL  This  is 
the  better  plan  and  is  the  one  provided  for  by  the  Indiana  law. 

In  the  introduction  of  this  work  the  administrator  or  director 
should  keep  constantly  in  mind  his  objective.  That  is  to  say,  his 
school  or  schools  should  be  so  organized  as — 

1.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  specific  group  of  workers  which  have 
been  found  as  a  result  of  the  survey. 

2.  To  add  to  the  technical  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  workers. 

3.  To  make  the  instruction  efficient. 

4.  To  justify  the  expenditure  of  money  for  its  support  by  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  the  work  and  by  the  amount  of  benefit 
derived  from  such  work  by  the  pupil. 

5.  To  select  for  the  school  instruction  data  taken  directly  from 
practice  of  up-to-date  industrial  establishments. 

6.  To  include  at  least  one  study  in  the  course  which  deals  directly 
with  training  for  citizenship. 

IIL  THB  BVENINQ  SCHOOL. 

Whereas  the  part-time  school  has  for  its  particular  province  the 
training  of  the  boy  and  girl  between  14  and  18,  the  evening  school 
is  the  only  possible  means  of  benefiting  the  more  mature  workers  who 
are  ambitious  to  advance  themselves.  The  majority  of  the  workers 
who  are  employed  in  trades  must  be  reached  by  evening  schools,  if 
at  all. 
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Young  people  often  neglect  their  opportunities.  The  desire  for 
wages,  pure  indifference,  and  other  causes  induce  many  to  go  to 
work  before  they  receive  the  advantages  of  an  industrial  education, 
even  when  it  is  offered,  and  to  neglect,  in  many  instances,  the  advan- 
tages of  part-time  schooling  unless  this  is  made  compulsory  by  the 
States.  The  awakening  which  often  comes  after  these  chances  are 
past  leaves  the  evening  school  as  the  sole  remaining  hope. 

So  far  as  evening  work  for  men,  at  least,  is  concerned,  it  is  probable 
that  the  best  immediate  returns  in  increased  economic  efficiency  from 
industrial  or  trade  training  come  from  instruction  in  the  evening 
classes  attended  by  adult  workers.  They  have  been  in  the  shop  long 
enough  to  realize  their  lack  of  preparation  and  its  practical  value; 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  skill  and  insight  into  mechanical  proc- 
esses to  know  what  they  need  and  come  to  the  evening  class  deter- 
mined to  get  it.  The  instruction,  when  given  by  a  teacher  who  is 
himself  familiar  with  the  trade,  can  be  made  to  appeal  at  every  step 
to  the  interest  and  the  previous  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
students 

At  the  present  time  the  need  for  evening  industrial  and  trade 
schools  is  probably  at  its  greatest  in  this  country.  It  will  be  used  to 
bridge  over  the  chasm  which  has  resulted  from  the  lack  of  industrial 
education  in  the  past.  While  there  will  always  be  a  place  for  the 
evening  school  to  give  many  workers  the  training  they  need  as  the 
next  step  forward  in  their  callings,  a  system  of  all-day  and  part-time 
industrial  schools  will  greatly  lessen  this  need.  In  Germany,  as  the 
result  of  30  years  of  progress,  they  have  been  largely  replaced  by 
continuation  schools,  which  are  more  and  more  becoming  day  schools. 
"The  evening  school  may  be  an  imperfect  and  temporary  agency, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  the  only  agency  to  do  a  large  part  of  the  work 
which  needs  to  be  done." 

The  time  available  for  vocational  instruction  in  evening  classes 
is  so  limited  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  a  complete  trade  in  an  evening  school.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  it  has  been  found  by  practical  experience  that  productive 
wage  earning  can  best  be  reached  by  a  type  of  instruction  which 
will  give  the  learner  help  in  solving  the  actual  problems  he  meets 
in  his  daily  work — courses  which  will  help  him  forward  a  step  at 
ft  time,  as  it  were,  in  his  mastery  of  that  occupation.  In  giving 
instruction  in  evening  classes  to  farmers,  for  example,  such  prob- 
lems as  the  following  might  be  taken  up:  Marketing  farm  prod- 
ucts, selecting  seed  com,  keeping  poultry,  how  to  grow  tomatoes,  etc. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  such  short  unit  courses  arranged 
to  meet  the  specific  and  immediate  needs  of  the  workers  provide  the 
best  means  of  giving  the  needed  help.  Such  courses  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a-  worker  to  come  into  the  evening  class,  take  one  or  more 
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courses  and  withdraw  without  interfering  with  the  organization  of 
the  school.  The  work  becomes  more  individual  and  interesting. 
Such  unit  courses  may  be  1  hour,  10  hours,  or  50  hours  in  length. 
The  following  examples  from  representative  occupations  and  trades 
will  make  clear  what  is  meant : 


Carpenters*  Trade — 

Blue-print  reading  for  carpenters. 

Free-hand  drawing  for  carpenters. 

House  framing. 

Roof  framing. 

Stair  building. 

Shop  arithmetic  for  carpenters. 
machinists'  Trade — 

Blue-print  reading  for  machinists. 

Free-hand  drawing  for  machinists. 

Automobile  repairing. 

Bench  lathe  work. 

Tool  making. 

Shop  arithmetic  for  machinists. 

Forging. 


Unit  Courses  in  Cooking — 

Bread  making. 

Cake  making. 

Simple  family  meals. 

Left  overs. 

Lunches  for  the  dinner  paiL 

Feeding  of  children. 

Marketing. 
Unit  Courses  in  HomemaMnff — 

Serving  of  meals. 

Home  nursing. 

Care  of  children. 

Washing  and  ironing. 
UitUnerif^ 

Wire  framing. 

Hat  trimming. 

Velvet  hats. 


In  contrast  to  the  short  unit  course  is  the  ^^  long-term  single- 
subject  course,"  which  is  the  course  by  which  subjects  have  gen- 
erally been  presented  in  evening  schools. 

The  long-term  courses  are  primarily  for  those  who  know  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  what  they  want ;  for  those  who  are  not  likely 
to  become  discouraged  by  a  too  early  announcement  of  the  length  of 
time  that  will  be  required  to  reach  the  goal  that  they  seek;  and  for 
those  who  have  sufficient  faith  in  what  the  school  can  do  for  them 
to  make  them  willing  to  pay  the  price  in  sacrifice  of  both  time  and 
effort  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  needed  training. 

These  courses  may  follow  a  single  subject  or  a  single  line  of  work 
over  a  considerable  period  with  a  large  group  of  students;  or  they 
may  start  with  the  large  group  of  men  and  later  differentiate  the 
work  into  several  subdivisions  with  smaller  groups.  The  work, 
too,  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  students  here  and  there  through- 
out the  course  to  supplement  it  with  related  study  selected  from 
other  courses.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  course  is  its  con- 
tinuity for  the  individual  student,  and  its  successful  operation  is 
confined  almost  wholly  to  very  large  cities. 

On  the  whole,  short  unit  courses  will  be  found  to  be  the  more 
satisfactory,  permitting,  as  they  do,  greater  flexibility  of  instruction, 
better  adaptation  to  individual  needs,  and  a  variety  of  combination 
that  will  more  nearly  meet  each  student's  individual  requirements. 

The  establishment  of  any  school  or  class  giving  preparation  for 
any  trade  raises  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  institution  to  the 
trade  as  a  training  center. 
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Inasmuch  as  any  plans  for  vocational  secondary  education  in  a 
town  or  city  must  adjust  themselves  to  present-day  conditions  in 
the  industries,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  processes  and 
demands  of  the  trades  and  occupations  upon  the  worker,  but  also 
the  attitude  of  both  employers  and  employees  in  the  trades  as  to  the 
kinds  of  training  needed,  the  ways  in  which  the  training  can  best 
be  given,  and  what  arrangements  the  employers,  employees,  and  the 
schools  shall  agree  upon  as  to  the  following: 

1.  The  conditions  under  which  new  workers  are  to  be  trained  and 
received  into  the  trade  or  occupation. 

2.  The  credit  toward  the  period  of  apprenticeship  to  be  given  any 
course  of  training  in  the  schools  either  before  or  after  employment. 

S.  The  training  in  schools  as  well  as  shops  to  be  required  of  the 
apprentice  after  employment. 

4.  The  preference  given  to  local  and  trained  workers  in  hiring 
and  promoting  in  the  trade  or  occupation. 

In  order  to  guard  against  misunderstandings  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent future  complications  and  difficulties,  it  will  in  many  instances 
be  necessary  to  prepare  a  written  bill  of  particulars  which  determine 
somewhat  in  detail  the  conditions  under  which  the  three  most  in- 
terested parties  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
vocational  education. 

These  particulars  may  make  provision  for  such  questions  as — 

1.  The  length  of  the  probation  period  during  which  the  pupil 
shall  be  tested  out  for  determining  his  fitness  to  go  on  and  complete 
the  training  necessary  for  entrance  to  the  trade  which  he  has 
selected. 

2.  The  wages  to  be  paid — 

(a)  During  the  period  of  part-time  training. 
(6)  At  the  entrance  into  the  industry  on  full  time. 
(e)  Graduated  scale  of  increase  in  wages  up  to  time  of  ac- 
ceptance as  a  full-fledged  journeyman. 

3.  Deferred  presentation  of  the  diploma  for  a  period  after  leav- 
ing the  school  and  entrance  into  the  industry  to  be  dependent  upon 
proof  of  satisfactory  work. 

4.  Preferential  employment  to  be  extended  to  those  who  have  at- 
tended day  or  evening  classes  for  training  the  worker  in  trade 
subjects. 

5.  Length  of  time  and  content  to  be  covered  by  the  instruction  in 
the  school. 

6.  Possibilities  and  arrangements  for  instruction  during  dull- 
season  periods. 

7.  Arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  trades  for  encouraging  at- 
tendance upon  evening  trade-extension  classes. 

8.  Any  other  matters  which  may  be  pertinent  to  the  local  situation. 
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Chapter  VI. 

METHODS  OP  QATHERINQ   DATA  ABOUT  INDUSTRY  AND 

INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS. 


In  the  recent  past  we  have  had  a  large  number  of  industrial  sur- 
veys or  investigations  the  purpose  of  which  has  been  to  reveal  in  a 
very  definite  way,  and  susceptible  to  interpretation  in  educational 
terms,  the  value  of  instruction  for  those  who  are  to  enter  upon  indus- 
trial careers,  or  for  workers  who  have  already  entered  the  industrie& 

The  determination  of  many  of  our  large  industrial  communities 
to  take  an  inventory  of  their  natural  resources  (meaning  their  aris- 
tocracy of  brains)  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  stock  we  had  be- 
lieved inexhaustible  is  somewhat  depleted.  It  is  believed  that  in 
the  past  Providence  has  been  kind  to  us,  but  in  the  future  Providence 
is  likely  to  leave  us  a  little  more  to  our  own  intelligence,  and  hence- 
forth we  must  sell  more  brains  and  less  material. 

An  immediate  determination  to  pursue  the  policy  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful competitor  for  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy  appears 
to  be  agreed  upon,  and  likewise  that  the  same  end  must  be  attained 
by  the  same  means — that  is,  by  industrial  education. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  human 
helpfulness  that  could  be  realized  by  the  establishment  of  properly 
equipped  and  managed  industrial  schools.  They  would  become  the 
medium  of  communication  and  the  promoters  of  cooperation  between 
the  commercial  and  industrial  world  and  the  school. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  a  community 
to  have  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  seeking  employment  while  a 
reasonable  minimum  of  education  is  still  unattained,  or  entering  upon 
life  careers  still  too  young  to  be  aware  of  their  own  possibilities. 

Just  now  we  have  one  of  the  recurrent  periods  where  the  world 
is  filled  with  reform,  generally  of  the  most  attractive  kind,  which 
aims  at  making  some  one  other  than  ourselves  virtuous  by  certain 
due  processes.  There  is  all  about  us  a  widespread  desire  to  elevate 
the  moral  or  material  condition  of  others.  At  the  present  moment  it 
is  industrial  efficiency.  All  such  propositions  we  must  welcome  for 
purposes  of  study.  We  must  look  upon  them  with  attention  and  ex- 
amine them,  not  merely  in  the  roseate  glow  of  enthusiastic  hope,  but 
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by  the  cold,  clear  light  of  the  past,  before  we  decide  that  they  are 
fit  for  the  ordeal  of  the  future  and  will  prove  a  benefit  to  mankind. 

We  must,  to  the  utmost  degree,  develop  our  human  efficiencies,  but 
keep  in  mind  always  that  social  values  are  of  greater  importance 
than  the  productivity  of  units  of  trade.  Devices  for  purposes  of 
exploitation  of  the  workers,  reducing  costs,  and  increasing  output 
can  not  and  will  not  be  accepted  as  creators  of  social  efficiency. 

Vocational  schools  must  undoubtedly  yield,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  the  demand  for  more  specific  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  business  and 
industry  mu^  yield  to  the  demand  for  better  adjustments  to  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  needs  of  the  workers. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  recent  past  to  the  establishment  of 
industrial  schools  has  been  (1)  the  lack  of  data  regarding  occupa- 
tions and  (2)  the  lack  of  that  intimate  relationship  of  cooperation 
between  the  shop  and  school  so  necessary  to  insure  success.  This 
intimacy  of  relationship  must  be, permanently  established  and  main- 
tained if  progressive  efficiency  is  to  be  the  goal. 

Industrial  education  in  any  conmiunity,  if  it  is  to  be  efficient, 
must  be  at  least  as  progressive  as  are  the  industries  of  that  com- 
munity, but  the  school  authorities  ought  not  to  remain  content  to 
follow  the  industrial  development  of  the  community.  Industrial 
education  should  not  be  content  to  follow,  it  should  aim  to  direct 
industrial  development.  The  data  of  industrial  education  include 
not  only  the  data  relating  to  the  shops  located  in  the  community, 
and  to  the  employments  and  processes  of  those  shops,  but  include 
in  addition  data  relating  to  the  industry,  data,  that  is  to  say,  which 
are  national  and  international  in  scope. 

KIND  OP  FACTS  TO  BB  GATHERED. 

A  systematic  inquiry  regarding  occupations  and  processes  in  those 
industries  which  are  established  in  the  community,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  which  industrial  courses  in  the  public  schools  are  organized, 
must  be  made  in  order  that  courses  may  be  developed  in  conformity 
with  the  best  practice  in  the  industry. 

The  industrial  character  of  a  conununity  is  determined  by  a 
process  of  selective  evolution.  Indutries  develop  in  any  community 
in  competition  with  other  communities  largely  in  proportion  as  the 
environment  is  favorable  for  development.  This  selective  evolution 
may  be  a  blind  natural  process,  dependent  upon  unenlightened 
effort,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  enlightened  and  directed  effort.  In 
either  case  the  industrial  character  of  the  community  will  be  unique 
and  peculiar  to  that  community.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  all  of  the  occupations  and  industries  of  the  community  will 
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differ  materially  from  the  occupations  and  industries  of  other  com- 
munities. It  means  that  the  degree  of  development  of  each  industry 
will  be  determined  by  local  conditions.  It  will  certainly  be  deter- 
mined in  part  by  accident.  Industries  may  develop  in  a  cixnmunity 
by  virtue  of  the  momentum  of  development  in  the  past.  An  industry 
happens  to  be  initiated  in  a  community,  and,  simply  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  it  has  been  established,  it  develops  unless  there  are  unfavor- 
able local  conditions. 

The  important  consideration  is  that  the  degree  of  development  of 
the  industries  established,  as  is  the  case  in  every  large  city,  whether 
determined  by  accident  or  by  natural  economic  conditions,  is  unique 
and  peculiar.  Since  it  is  unique  and  peculiar,  the  educational  needs 
of  a  community  can  not  be  determined  in  any  other  way  than  by 
a  survey  which  is  organized  to  determine  for  that  community  pre- 
cisely what  is  its  own  peculiar  industrial  character,  and  especially  to 
determine  in  what  respect  its  industrial  character  differs  frcmi  that 
of  other  communities.  The  final  object,  therefore,  is  to  define  pre- 
cisely the  industrial  character,  to  emphasize  especially  the  qualities 
of  industrial  conditions,  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  making  industrial 
eduaction  in  the  community  as  unique  and  peculiar  as  is  the  industry 
itself. 

PRESENT  INDUSTRIAL  INEFFICIENCY. 

Our  present  processes  are  inefficient  and  wasteful,  and  we  suffer 
great  loss  from  incomplete  production,  due  to  want  of  skill.  We 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  human  element  in  industry,  and 
much  less  to  the  experimentation  for  correct  standards.  Men  are 
assigned  to  this  machine  or  that  machine,  to  one  process  or  another, 
and  left  to  toil  without  any  well-defined  notion  of  how  the  volume 
of  their  output  will  balance  with  the  output  of  other  men  operating 
other  machines  or  engaged  in  other  processes  There  is  little  infor- 
mation at  hand  to  indicate  whether  individual  workmen  are  efficient 
or  whether  they  are  performing  their  tasks  by  the  shortest  possible 
cuts.  Training  for  industrial  efficiency,  if  it  is  realized  that  the 
human  element  must  be  considered,  will  make  of  every  worker 
grounded  in  the  science  of  industrial  processes  an  experimenter  for 
improved  methods.  It  offers  an  opportunity  for  research  into  indus- 
trial processes  that  will  make  every  worker  a  research  student,  in- 
stead of  a  devitalized  and  deenergized  automaton. 

One  purpose  of  industrial  education  should  be  to  teach  the  best 
usage  and  practice,  as  well  as  processes  in  the  industry;  in  a  word, 
to  teach  the  industry  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  youth  who 
are  to  enter  the  industry.  "WTien  an  industry  is  following  obsolete 
methods  the  purpose  of  industrial  education  should  be  to  be  aggres- 
sive in  establishing  modem  methods  and  the  most  approved  diop 
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practice,  both  as  regards  manufacturing  processes,  the  organization 
of  the  working  force,  and  the  division  of  labor. 

The  present  needs  of  industry,  viewed  from  their  economic  aspects 
<mly,  may  be  summarized  in  part  as  follows: 

1.  A  greater  investment  of  labor  power  and  skill  in  the  finished 
product. 

2.  A  readjustment  of  relationship  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, which  involves  a  cooperative  effort  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees for  productive  efficiency. 

3.  Relief  of  the  workers  from  the  deadening  monotony  of  employ- 
ment. 

4.  An  educational  system  that  will  develop  initiative,  independ- 
ence, imagination,  and  self-reliance. 

AIM  OF  SURVEY. 

The  aim  of  any  survey  in  part  must  be : 

1.  To  prove  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  industrial  and  school 
conditions  in  the  making  of  a  program  for  industrial  education  in  a 
municipality. 

2.  To  show  the  kind  of  facts  about  industry  and  about  the  schools 
which  need  to  be  gathered. 

3.  To  develop  a  proper  method  for  studying  the  industries  and  the 
schools  for  the  purposes  of  industrial  education. 

4.  To  give  publicity  to»  a  knowledge  of  industrial  and  school  facts 
and  conditions  which  must  be  considered  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  a  permanent  and  constructive  program  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. 

Since  vocational  education  is  a  local  issue,  it  must  be  adapted  in 
its  contents  and  method,  as  well  as  in  its  organization  and  adminis- 
tration, to  the  social,  industrial,  and  educational  conditions  of  the 
community. 

Assuming  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  community  to  educate  and 
equip  for  life  all  the  youth  of  the  city,  it  is  also  the  business  of  the 
city  to  insure  scientific  guidance  into  useful  vocations.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  assure  the  proper  application  of  the  training,  through 
fitting  the  individual  to  the  right  occupation,  as  it  is  to  provide  the 
training  itself.  The  public  conscience  is  being  awakened,  and  it  will 
no  longer  do  to  leave  boys  and  girls  to  the  vicissitudes  and  moral 
dangers  of  chance  employment,  to  the  certain  disappointment  of  a 
job  without  a  future,  or  the  handicap  of  exploitation  by  private  en- 
terprise. It  is  apparent  that  education  and  training,  unsupplemented 
by  opportunity  for  employment  which  assures  the  proper  utilization 
of  the  training,  is  a  tremendous  economic  waste. 
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SCOPE. 

The  scope  of  an  industrial  survey  in  order  to  be  complete  must 
include  an  analysis  of  the  major  portion  of  the  mechanical  and  man- 
ufacturing industries,  the  building  trades,  transportation,  heat,  light, 
and  power  transmission. 

METHODS. 

A  comprehensible  survey  must  be  the  work  of  professionals,  not  of 
amateurs.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  the 
successful  achievement  of  any  survey  is  conditional  upon  professional 
service.  The  preparation  of  schedules,  the  gathering  of  data,  the 
tabulation  work,  and  the  final  editing  and  organizing  of  the  material 
for  the  report  require  professional  service. 

The  work  is  of  a  special  character,  requiring  a  special  sort  of 
training  and  experience.  Efficiency  as  a  survey  investigator  is  not 
primarily  a  matter  of  natural  ability.  It  may  be  freely  admitted 
that  in  any  community  there  are  connected  with  the  public  schools  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  and  women  entirely  competent,  so  far  as 
regards  natural  ability  to  make  a  survey,  but  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  there  should  be  available  in  any  community  a  group  of  men  and 
women  possessed  of  the  special  training  and  experience  required  by 
survey  work.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  no  community  can  maintain 
a  group  of  survey  experts,  since  no  community  has  yet  adopted  the 
policy  of  making  a  survey  at  frequent  intervals. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  may  be  noted  that  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  permanent  survey  organization  should  be  maintained 
by  every  industrial  community,  and  one  purpose  of  every  initial 
general  survey  should  be  to  develop  a  local  organization  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  permanent  survey. 

The  objects  of  such  a  permanent  survey  are  obvious.  They  are: 
First,  to  extend  investigations  to  industries  not  covered  by  the  initial 
survey;  second,  to  gather  regularly  each  year,  by  a  systematic  in- 
quiry, data  regarding  new  processes  and  occupations  instituted  within 
those  industries  which  are  established  in  the  community,  and  with 
reference  to  which  industrial  courses  in  the  public  schools  are  organ- 
ized ;  third,  to  gather  data  regarding  the  development  of  new  indus- 
tries in  the  community;  fourth,  to  maintain  intimate  relationship  of 
cooperation  between  the  shop  and  the  school. 

This  intimacy  of  relationship  can  not  be  permanently  established 
by  one  general  survey  made  at  any  given  time,  or  even  by  a  succession 
of  general  surveys  made  at  more  or  less  infrequent  intervals.  It  can 
be  maintained  only  by  a  permanent  local  organization,  which  shall 
be  constantly  employed  in  gathering  new  data  in  the  shop. 
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SCHEDULES. 

The  information  concerning  trade  groups  and  occupations  is  se- 
cured through  two  types  of  schedules:  (1)  The  establishment  sched- 
ule and  (2)  the  individual  schedule. 

(1)  The  establishment  schedule,  secured  from  employers,  covers 
the  following  important  points: 

Products  of  the  different  estabUshments. 

Busy  and  slack  seasons  in  the  industries. 

Difficulties  in  securing  competent  workers  In  specific  occupations,  with  reasons. 

Period  of  minimum  productivity  In  various  occupations. 

Years  of  experience  necessary  to  reach  minimum  wage. 

Probable  increase  and  decrease  in  demand  for  workers. 

Relative  demand  and  supply  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 

Frequency  and  line  of  promotion  from  occupation  to  occupation. 

Shifting  of  workers  from  process  to  process  to  give  wider  experience  and 
training. 

Opportunities  for  untrained  beginners  in  specific  occupations. 

Relative  efficiency  of  foreign  and  domestic  trained  workers. 

Relative  instability  of  employment  of  trained  and  untrained  workers. 

Conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  worker. 

Character  of  Instruction  received  by  workers  In  the  shops. 

Relative  advantage  of  Indentured  and  unlndentured  apprenticeship. 

Character  of  apprenticeship  agreements. 

Relation  of  general  school  training  to  efficiency. 

Extent  of  the  educational  deficiencies  of  beginners. 

Types  of  schools  and  kind  of  tralnln:;  necessary  in  the  Judgment  of  employers 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  workers. 

Willingness  of  employers  to  cooperate  in  part-time  schooling. 

Kind  of  part-time  schooling  favored. 

Practical  tests  used  In  determining  the  efficiency  of  applicants  and  workers. 

The  following  "  establishmei^t  schedule,"  used  in  the  Richmond 
survey  of  1914,  illustrates  more  fully  the  scope  of  this  type  of 
schedule : 

Name  oj  firm 

Date 

Vocational  Subvet  of  Richmond,  Va. 

[NoTK. — ^AU  information  furnished  in  this  questionnaire  will  be  held  strictly  confidential 
and  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  kind  of  industrial  education  which  will 
best  meet  the  needs  of  persons  engaged  in  the  specified  trades  of  Richmond,  Va.] 

[iNSTBDCTioNs. — Please  fill  In  all  blanks  and  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  Charles  H. 
Wlnslow,  director  vocational  survey.  Administration  Building,  805  East  Marshall  Street 
Where  space  for  reply  Is  Insufiiclebt,  please  give  information  on  separate  sheets  by  referring 
to  the  number  of  question  answered.] 

Name  of  person  to  whom  future  inquiries  may  be  addressed  : . 

Part  I. — General  information, 

1.  What  are  your  specialties? 

2.  Number  of  employees  other  than  ofilce  help: 

(a)  At  present  time 

(ft)  Maximum  number  In  service  in  1913 

(o)  Minimum  number  in  service  in  1913 
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8.  What  is  the  slack  season  with  you?     From to 

4.  What  Is  the  busy  season  with  you?     From to 

5.  Is  difficulty  experienced   In  obtaining  efficient  Journeymen  workmen  for 

permanent  employment? 

(a)  Is  so,  In  what  occupations? 

(6)  Is  this  difficulty  due  to — 

(1)  Lack  of  an  apprenticeship  system  in  the  shop? 

(2)  Lack  of  opportunity  to  learn  the  trade  in  the  shop? 

(3)  Other  causes?     (Specify.)   

6.  What  Is  the  age  period  of  maximum  productivity  for  workers?     (Indicate 

age  at  which  the  Journeyman  commonly  t>egins  to  earn  full  wage,  and  age 
at  which  earning  power  begins  to  decline.) 

From  age years,  to  age years.    Are  tliere  exceptional 

occupations  to  which  the  age  limits  specified  do  not  apply?    If  so,  indicate 
the  limits  for  these  exceptional  occupations. 

7.  After  how  many  years*  experience  as  an  apprentice  and  Journeyman  does  a 

Journeyman  ordinarily  earn  his  maximum  wage? 

8.  In  what  occupations  is  the  demand  for  more  workers  likely  to  increase 

most  rapidly  during  the  next  five  years? (Explain  why.) 


9.  Is  the  supply  of  unskilled  labor  becoming  greater  or  less,  relatively  to  the 

demand   for  it?  The  supply   of  skilled   labor?  

Why? 

10.  Are  promotions  frequently  made  in  your  establislunent  from  one  occupa- 

tion to  another? 

11.  What  is  the  usual  line  of  promotion  for  a  Journeyman? 

IZ  Are  individual  workmen  frequently  shifted  from  one  process,  or  machine, 
or  occupation  to  another? 

13.  What  trades  can  a  boy  learn  in  your  shop  thoroughly? 

14.  Can  untrained  beginners  be  used? In  what  occupations  can 

they  be  used? 

15.  Is  the  foreign-trained  worker  a  better  workman?    If  so,  why?     (Is  it,  for 

example,  due  to  superior  natural  ability,  or  to  better  training  in  school, 

or  in  shop?) 

What  are  the  deficiencies  of  the  native  Americans? 

18.  Can  you  retain  thoroughly  trained  efficient  workmen  permanently  in  your 
employ,  or  do  you  find  it  necessary  to  lay  off  such  men  at  certain 
seasons?  

Pabt  II. — Cotiditums  under  which  the  tcork  is  performed, 
[In  answering  questions  17  to  24  specify  in  each  case  occupations  and  conditions.] 

17.  What  conditions  involve  peculiar  pliysical  training?     (Specify  Jobs  and 

conditions.) 

18.  What  conditions  involve  peculiar  nervous  strain?     (Specify  Jobs  and  condi- 

tions.)   

19.  What  conditions  tend  to  impair  health?     (Specify  Jobs  and  conditions.) 


20.  What   conditions   especially   stimulate   the    intelligence   of   the   workers? 

(Specify  Jobs  and  conditions.) 

21.  What  conditions.  If  any,  narrow  and  restrict  the  mental  development  of  the 

worker?     (Specify  Jobs  and  conditions.) 

22.  What  conditions  tend  to  kill  out  the  worker's  ambition  and  interest  in  his 

trade?    (Specify  Jobs  and  conditions.) 
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28.  What  conditioDS,  if  any,  are  to  be  guarded  against  as  exerting  morally  un- 
wholesome influences?    (Specify  Jobs  and  conditions.) 

24.  What  other  conditions  of  work  are  Important  as  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  workers?    (Specify  jobs  and  conditions.) 

Pabt  III. — How  workers  are  trained. 

26.  Does  the  worker  receive  any  instruction  or  training  in  your  establishment 

more  than  he  can  pick  up  on  the  Job? If  so,  who  gives  it  to  him? 

(Indicate  nature  of  training.) 

26.  What  occupations  in  your  shop  can  be  learned  in  the  shop  with  little  or  no 

instruction? 

27.  What  are  the  terms  of  any  agreement  of  apprenticeship  under  which  ap- 

prentices are  now  working  in  your  shop?     (If  possible,  provide  copies  of 
such  agreements.) 

28.  Do  you  find  that  those  who  are  apprenticed  have  a  better  attitude  toward 

their  work  than  those  who  are  not?     (Specify  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  formal  apprenticeship.) 

Part  IV. — Relation  of  occupation  to  school  training, 

29.  In  what  ways  have  you  found  the  Industry  hampered  by  a  lack  of  ele- 

mentary school  education  on  the  part  of  beginners? 

What  knowledge  that  beginners  should  have  is  most  frequently  lacking? 
(Specify  occupations  and  deficiencies  in  detail.) 

30.  In  what  occupations,  if  any,  Is  general  school  training  beyond  the  seventh 

grade  of  value  in  increasing  efficiency  as  workers? 

81.  Assuming  that  school  training  beyond  the  seventh  grade  is  an  advantage, 

what  subjects  should  be  taught? 

32.  What  kind  of  a  school  would  most  help  workers  In  the  various  occupations 

during  the  apprenticeship  period? 

Day  schools 

Part-time  day  schools 

Night  schools 

Other  schools  (specify) 

For  which  occupations  do  you  believe  that  such  schools  could  be  provided 

to  best  advantage? 

In  your  opinion,  what  should  be  taught  in  such  a  school? 

83.  If  a  part-time  day  school  were  established,  would  you  as  an  employer  be 
willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement  providing  for  a  definite  period  of  at- 
tendance of  apprentices  at  such  a  school  for  a  definite  number  of  hours 
each  week,  paying  them  the  usual  wage  while  in  school? 

34.  For  what  occupations  would  you  enter  into  such  an  agreement? 

35.  If  a  part-time  day  school  were  established,  in  your  opinion  how  many  hours 

per  week  should  an  apprentice  attend? 

36.  In  your  opinion,  what  should  the  schools  do  for  the  worker  before  he  enters 
*'N         the  shop?    (Consider  what  amount  of  general  education  the  school  should 

give,  what  amount  of  vocational  or  industrial  training,  etc.,  and  in  general 

what  the  schools  should  give  that  is  needed  in  the  shop  but  can  not  be 

acquired  in  the  shop.) 

87.  What  do  you  believe  a  night  school  should  teach  to  help  the  journeyman 

who  wants  to  advance  in  his  trade? 

38.  What  questions  do  you  ask  applicants  for  work? 
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30. 

40.  What  records  are  kept  In  your  shop  to  determine  efficiency  of  workmen? 


).  What  tests  do  you  apply  to  determine  fitness  or  efficiency  of  applicants? 


41.  How  can  the  worker  be  given  an  interest  in  his  work?    Can  you  suggest  a 

modification  of  conditions  in  the  shop  or  in  shop  practice  or  in  school 
training? ..„ 

42.  Would  you  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  an  effort  to  organize 

shop  practice  so  as  to  develop  Interest  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
worker? 

(2)  The  individual  schedules,  obtained  from  the  workers,  cover 
such  important  points  as: 

Age  distribution  of  apprentices  and  workers  and  the  nativity  of  the  workers, 
by  trades. 

The  regular  hours  of  daily  and  weekly  labor,  by  trades. 

Time  lost  by  workers,  by  trades. 

Causes  of  loss  of  time. 

Extent  of  fluctuation  of  employment,  by  tri^des. 

Extent  of  overtime  worked,  by  trades. 

Tears  of  experience  as  wage  earners  of  workers. 

Tears  of  experience  in  present  occupation  and  in  other  occupations. 

Age  of  entrance  upon  wage-earning  occupations,  by  trades. 

Period  of  apprenticeships  served  in  years  by  workers  in  different  trades. 

Relation  of  years  of  experience  to  hourly  wage. 

Change  of  place  of  employment  during  apprenticeship,  by  trades,  and  reason 
for  changing. 

Extent  to  which  workers  receive  proper  instruction  in  the  shop  while  learning 
the  trade. 

Highest,  lowest,  and  average  wages,  by  occupations  within  trades. 

Locality  In  which  workers  learned  trades. 

Change  of  occupations  of  present  workers,  by  trades. 

Misfits  in  present  position  by  trades  as  to  natural  ability,  training,  and 
experience. 

Employees  working  under  conditions  causing  strain  or  impairing  health, 
through  occupational  disease. 

Possibilities  of  learning  different  trades  completely  in  the  shop. 

Age  of  leaving  school  of  apprentices  and  workers. 

Hourly  and  weekly  wages  of  apprentices  and  workers,  by  trades. 

The  following,  taken  also  from  the  Richmond  Survey,  illustrates 
the  extent  of  the  "  individual  schedule  " : 

Industbial  Survey  of  Richmond,  Va. 
individual  8cheduij5. 

iNoTV. — All  information  furnished  on  this  card  will  be  held  strictly  confidential  and 
used  onlj  to  determine  what  kind  of  industrial  education  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
eniraged  in  the  industries  of  Richmond.] 

Name 

1.  Age years. 

2.  Place  of  birth:   (a)  City (b)   State (c)   Country 
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3.  Occupation 

4.  Member  of  what  union? 

6.  Name  of  employer 

fi.  (a)  Regular  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day  (except  Saturday)? 

(b)  On  Saturday? (c)  Total  per  week? 

7.  (a)  Wage  per  hour? (b)  Overtime  wage  per  hour? (c) 

Wage  per  week,  not  including  overtime? 

[NoTB. — Pieceworkers  fihould  give  approximate  estimate  of  eamingn,  and  state  "  piece- 
work."] 

8.  How  many  weeks  of  work  did  you  lose  during  the  year  ended  June  1,  1914, 

through : 

[Nora. — Estimate  number  of  weeks  where  you  can  not  give  exact  number.] 

(a)  Sickness, weeks,     (b)  Accident, weeks,     (c)  Factory  shut 

down, weeks,    (d)  Temporarily  laid  off, weeks,    (e) 

weeks,    (f)  Total  time  lost, weeks. 

9.  If  you  were  on  part  time  during  any  portion  of  the  year,  how  many  weeks? 

(b)  How  many  weeks  overtime? 

10.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  your  present  trade,  including  apprentice- 

ship?   years. 

11.  How  many  years  did  you  serve  as  an  apprentice? years. 

12.  At  what  age  did  you  begin  to  learn  your  trade? 

13.  (a)  Name  of  city  in  which  you  learned  your  trade? (b)  In  how 

many  shops  were  you  employed  during  your  apprenticeship? (c) 

What  were  your  reasons  for  changing  your  place  of  employment? 

14.  (a)  Is  your  present  occupation  one  for  which  you  feel  that  your  training, 

experience,  and  ability  best  fit  you? (b)  If  not,  specify  occupa- 
tion for  which  you  are  better  fitted 

15.  (a)  If  you  had  had  opportunities  for  suitable  training,  do  you  feel  that  you 

would  have  been  more  successful  in  some  other  occupation? (b) 

If  so,  in  what  occupation? 

16.  Does  your  work  involve  peculiar  physical  or  nervous  strain? (Specify 

In  detail  the  nature  and  consequences  of  such  strain.) 

17.  Are  there  conditions  of  your  work  which  tend  to  impair  health? 

(Specify  In  detail.) 


18.  Mention  below  the  different 
occupations  at  which  you 
have  worked.  (Specify 
names  of  occupations.) 


fa)  Present  ^ccopation 

lb)  Occupation  before  that, 
fc)  Occupation  before  tliat . 
(d)  Occupation  before  that . 
f e)  Occupation  before  that . 
[t)  OccuiMtion  before  tliat. 


Length  of  employ- 
ment in  oooupa- 
tion. 


Occupations  (continued). 


(r)  Occupation  before  that, 
(h)  Occupation  before  that. 
(i)  Occupation  before  that.. 
0 )  Occupation  before  that. . 
(k)  Occupation  before  that. 
(1)  Occupation  before  that.. 


Length  of  employ* 
ment  in  occupa- 
tion. 


19.  Check  ( — )  those  qualities  most  essential  to  success  in  your  trade : 

(a)  Mental  alertness.    (b)  Special  adaptability.    (c)  Ini- 
tiative.          (d)  Accuracy.     (e)   Patience.     (f) 

Strength.     (g)   Endurance.     (h)   Keenness  of  sight. 

(i)  Dexterity.    (J) 

20.  (a)  While  learning  your  trade  did  you  receive  proi>er  help  and  instruc- 

tion?         (b)  What  kind  of  help  or  Instruction  that  you  should  have 

received  was  not  given?    (Specify  any  difficulties  encountered  by  you  in 
learning  your  trade.)    
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21.  Can  a  boy  learn  your  trade  thoroughly  in  the  shop?    

22.  At  what  age  did  you  leave  school?    

28.  What  grade  did  you  complete?    

24.  In  what  ways,  If  at  all,  have  you  found  yourself  hamperri  by  a  lack  of 

knowledge  or  of  school  training?    

25.  Indicate  below  any  school  courses,  including  correspondence  courses,  taken 

since  leaving  school: 


Name  of  school. 

Kind  of  aohool. 

CooiMtiikaii. 

Didyoa 

oomplflt« 

thisooanet 

Who  paid  the 
tahlonl 

Cost. 

26.  Why  did  you  take  these  courses?    (Specify  reasons  for  each  course.)    

L'7.  Did  this  school  work  result  in  increase  of  wages?     (State,   if  possible, 
amount  of  increase  in  wages  due  to  this  work.)    

28.  What  other  benefits  did  you  receive  from  these  courses?    

29.  In  your  opinion,  what  should  the  schools  teach  to  help  the  worker  before 

he  begins  to  learn  your  trade?    

SO.  What  do  you  think  a  part-time  school  should  teach  a  beginner  during  his 

apprenticeship?    

31.  What  could  an  evening  school  teach  to  help  you  in  your  occupation?    


TABULAR  ANALYSES. 

Tabular  analyses  of  occupation's  or  operations  by  industries  or 
trade  groups. — The  purpose  of  this  character  of  analysis  is  to  present 
in  brief  summaries  a  description  of  each  occupation  or  operation  for 
immediate  visualizations,  which  will  show  the  characteristics  of  the 
occupations  or  operations  in  comparative  form.  Each  such  tabula- 
tion presents  the  analysis  under  two  general  heads — "'  Findings  about 
occupations  or  operations  in  the  industry "  and  "  Findings  about 
education  for  occupations  or  operations  in  the  industry." 

The  method  of  gathering  material  for  the  above  analyses  is  by 
visitation  to  shops  and  factories  to  study  at  first  hand  industrial 
processes  and  conditions  and  secure  the  schedule  information.  This 
method  purposes  also  to  explain  to  employers  and  employees  the 
nature  of  the  inquiry  and  to  secure  their  cooperation.  Each  inter- 
view represents  a  personal  conference  (which  is  of  a  strictly  confi- 
dential nature  in  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned)  of  about  20 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  filling  out  the  scheduled  questions. 

The  following  analysis  of  painting  as  used  in  the  Richmond  sur- 
vey is  an  illustration  of  the  "  tabular  analysis." 
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Findings  about  the  Tbadb. 
painting. 

1.  Process :  Smoothing  and  cleaning  new  surfaces  with  sandpaper  and  duster ; 

removing  old  finishes  by  burning  and  scraping,  or  with  paint  or  varnish 
solvents.  Where  the  surface  is  to  be  painted  a  priming  coat  is  laid  on, 
all  imperfections  in  the  surface  filled  with  putty,  and  the  final  coats  laid 
on,  each  being  rubbed  down.  Where  the  surface  is  to  be  stained  and 
varnished,  the  stain  is  applied,  the  i)ores  of  the  wood  filled,  and  the  sev- 
eral coats  of  varnish  fiowed  on  and  rubbed  down.  Other  processes  per- 
formed by  the  painter  are  graining,  lettering,  stenciling,  gold  lettering 
on  glass,  and  calclmining. 

2.  Product  or  specialties:  Inside  and  outside  painting  and  decorating;  sign* 

wagon,  carriage,  automobile,  coach,  implement,  and  furniture  painting. 

3.  Importance  of  trade   (number  employed) :  Approximately  600. 

4.  Ck>nditions  of  employment: 

(a)  That  involve  physical  or  nervous  strain:  Close,  long-continued  ap- 

plication to  fine  wor|[,  such  as  coach  painting,  lettering,  striping, 
and  interior  decorating. 

(b)  That  stimulate  intelligence  and  Interest:  Inside  painting  and  deco- 

rating, sign  painting,  lettering,  and  high-class  finishing. 

(c)  That  narrow  or  restrict  mental  development:  Rough  outside  work  or 

constant  exterior  painting. 

(d)  That  are  in  other  respects  important  as  affecting  the  welfare  of 

workers  (i.  e.,  liability  to  accident,  occupational  diseases) :  Dan- 
ger from  imi)erf ect  scaffold  rigging ;  danger  of  lead  poisoning  from 
uncleanly  habits  and  dry  methods  of  sandpapering;  chronic  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  the  use  of  some  quick-drying  flat  paints  in 
poorly  ventilated  spaces. 

5.  Wages: 

Apprentices — 

(a)  Beginning  wage,  $8  to  $4  per  week. 

(b)  Second-year  wage,  $5  per  week. 

(c)  Third-year  wage,  $6  to  $7  per  week. 

(d)  Fourth-year  wage,  $7  to  $8  per  week. 
Journeymen — 

(e)  Minimum  wage,  $1.50  per  day. 

(f)  Maximum  wage,  $8  to  $5  per  day. 

(g)  Union  scale,  $8  per  day. 

6.  Hours  of  labor,  regular  per  day ;  per  week ;  on  Saturday :  8  to  9  hours  per 

day ;  48  to  54  hours  per  week ;  8  to  9  hours  on  Saturday. 

7.  Seasonal  activity: 

(a)  Busy  season:  March  to  December,  inclusive. 

(b)  Slack  season:  January  and  February. 

(c)  Fluctuation  in  employment :  Regulated  somewhat  by  building  activi- 

ties, but  men  work  on  the  average  about  10  months  in  the  year. 

8.  Extent  to  which  the  trade  is  organized:  About  one-tenth. 

9.  Entrance  age:  16  to  18  years. 

10.  Years  required  to  learn  the  trade:  Four  years. 

11.  Age  of  maximum  productivity :  22  to  55  years. 

12.  Is  the  supply  of  labor  adequate  to  meet  the  demand?     (Cause  of  deficiency, 

if  any) :  Supply  adequate  for  present  demand  for  medium-grade  work- 
ers, but  the  supply  of  high-class  workmen  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand. 
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13.  Is  the  demand  for  labor  Increasing  or  decreasing?    Increasing,  especially 

for  efficient  skilled  workers. 

14.  What  is  the  source  of  supply?    Boys  from  the  lower  grammar  grades  and 

caisual  labor. 

FiNDiNos  About  BtonoATioiT  itm  ths  Xbadb. 

15.  What  does  the  worker  need  to  properly  equip  him  for  the  trade? 

(a)  General  education:  At  least  a  complete  grammarnschool  education. 

(b)  Trade  and  technical  education:  Instruction  as  to  proper  rigging  of 

scaffolds ;  how  to  keep  brushes  clean ;  proper  method  of  spreading 
colors;  neatness  in  application  of  colors,  especially  on  inside 
decorating  and  lettering;  theory  and  history  of  the  trade;  color 
harmony  and  design;  chemistry  of  colors  and  color  mixing;  me- 
chanical and  architectural  drawing;  sketching;  estimating;  hy- 
giene of  the  trade, 
(c)  Hanipulative  skill:  Dexterity  in  handling  brushes  in  fine  decorating 

and  lettering, 
(d)  Other   requirements;   qualities  eiisential;   such  as  accuracy,  etc.: 
Artistic  sense  in  decorative  work ;  accurate  color  sense  in  match- 
ing colors;  special  adaptability;  initiatlTe;  accuracy;  patience; 
endurance;  keenness  of  sight 
16w  What  the  industry  gives — 

(a)  Conditions  of  apprenticeship:  Apprenticeship  period  of  four  years. 

(b)  Provision  made  in  shops  for  systematic  instruction  of  apprentices: 

None. 

(c)  Trade  and  technical  knowledge:  Only  enough  trade  Imowledge  to 

equip  worker  for  immediate  productivity. 

(d)  Manipulative  skill:  Dexterity  in  handling  brush. 

(e)  Extent  to  which  trade  can  be  learned  in  the  shop:  The  trade  knowl- 

edge required  to  make  the  labor  productive  can  be  acquired  in 
practice,  but  very  little  of  the  technical  knowledge  or  of  the  hy- 
giene of  the  occupation  can  be  so  gained. 

(f)  Provision  made  in  shops  for  systematic  instruction  of  Journeymen: 

None. 

(g)  Line  of  promotion:  Apprentice,  Journeyman,  foreman,  contractor, 

employer. 

17.  Common  deficiencies  of  workers :  Deficiency  in  general  education*  technical 

knowledge,  and  knowledge  of  hygiene  of  the  trade. 

18.  I.  What  the  school  ought  to  give  the  worker  before  entering  the  shop: 

Complete  grammar-school  education;  prevocational  courses  in  free- 
hand drawing;  courses  in  color  harmony  and  design. 
II.  What  the  school  ought  to  give  the  worker  after  entering  the  shop — 

(a)  Trade  and  technical  knowledge:  Specialized  courses  covering 

specific  trade  and  technical  requirements  of  painting. 

(b)  Manipulative  skill:  The  school  should  provide  opportunity  for 

acquiring  manipulative  skill  in  special  lines  of  work,  such  as 
lettering. 
IIL  Nature  of  part-time  courses  needed:  Hygiene  of  the  trade;  chemistry 
of  trade;  color  harmony;  design;  reading  of  blue  prints;  mechani- 
cal, architectural,  and  free-hand  drawing;  estimating. 
rv.  Nature  of  evening-school  courses  needed :  Same  as  III  for  apprentice& 
Advanced  special  trade  courses  for  Journeymen. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSES. 

Descriptive  analyses  of  occupations,  a  description  of  each  of  the 
occupations  within  a  trade  group,  or  a  description  of  the  operations 
in  productive  processes  is  then  prepared,  which  explains  these  proc- 
esses and  should  include  the  physical,  hygienic,  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  work,  the  requirements  upon  the  workers,  and  the  kind 
of  schooling  required. 

Type  Analyses  fbom  the  Richmond  Sttbyet. 

painting. 

Processes. — ^The  painter  perfonns  a  variety  of  operations,  some  of  which  are 
only  indirectly  or  remotely  related  to  the  work  of  laying  on  coats  of  oil  paint, 
varnish,  water  color,  stain,  or  kalsomlne.  These  operations  may  be  char- 
acterized briefly  as  follows:  Preparation  of  wood,  plaster,  and  metal  surfaces 
to  receive  the  finishing  coats ;  removal  of  old  finishes ;  preparation  and  mixing 
of  spirit  or  oil  vehicles,  and  lead,  zinc,  and  color  pigments ;  rubbing  down  coats ; 
and  in  certain  classes  of  work,  graining,  laying  gold  leaf,  gilding,  lettering, 
free-hand  drawing,  stenciling,  rigging  scaffolds,  and  setting  glass  with  putty  or 
moldings  in  windows,  doors,  and  skylights  constructed  of  wood,  metal  or  stone. 
These  processes,  which  must  be  performed  under  a  variety  of  conditions — in 
the  paint  shop,  in  manufacturing  plants  of  miscellaneous  character,  or  on  the 
outside  or  inside  of  dwellings  or  other  buildings — can  best  be  considered  with 
reference  to  each  of  the  several  classes  of  work  which  the  aU-round  painter 
must  be  prepared  to  undertake. 

House  painting. — ^House  painters  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely, 
brush  hands,  who  do  only  rough  outside  work,  and  whose  only  trade  qualifica- 
tion is  ability  to  cover  extensive  surfaces ;  and  skilled  artisans,  who  understand 
the  mixing  of  paints  and  can  do  any  sort  of  inside  or  outside  work. 

The  first  step  in  house  painting,  as  in  other  painting,  is  preparation  of  the 
surface  to  be  covered.  In  new  work  this  consists  in  cleaning  and  smoothing  the 
surface  with  sandpaper  and  duster.  In  old  work  the  first  step  is  removal  of 
old  finishing  coats  of  ^>aint  or  varnish,  which  is  commonly  done  by  burning  with 
a  Bunsen  burner  and  scraping,  or  by  applying  paint  or  varnish  solvents  and 
scraping.  Su-  * :  es  from  which  old  finishes  have  been  removed  must  then 
be  sandpapered  ..latil  perfectly  smooth.  When  the  wood  has  been  laid  bare, 
smoothed,  and  cleaned  it  is  ready  for  the  priming  coat  of  white  lead,  ocher,  or 
other  pigments  mixed  with  linseed  oil  to  the  proper  consistency.  The  color  is 
selected  for  the  primi^  ^  coac  with  reference  to  the  color  of  the  coats  that  are 
to  follow. 

The  priming  coat  is  worked  well  into  cracks  and  nail  holes  to  protect  these 
broken  surfaces  and  is  allowed  to  dry,  after  which  cracks  and  holes  are  filled 
with  putty,  which  adheres  well  to  the  paint.  Two  or  more  coats  of  the  re- 
quired color  are  now  applied,  the  number  and  composition  of  the  final  coats 
depending  upon  the  class  of  work. 

A  detailed  description  of  several  processes  undertaken  in  various 
fields  of  painting  follows  the  general  description  of  house  painting. 
These  processes  are  known  to  the  trade  as  staining^  filling^  varnish- 
inffj  kalsamininffj  sign  painting ^  gold  lettering  on  glass,  and  graining. 
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These  are  in  turn  followed  by  a  description  of  the  specific  problem 
in  painting,  that  of  raHroad  car  painting.  While  it  is  recognized 
that  this  particular  description  may  not  fit  conditions  in  other  com- 
mmiities,  it  is  given  emphasis  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
necessity  of  detailed  description  of  processes  if  the  industry  is  to  be 
properly  studied  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  types  of 
vocational  education  are  needed  in  connection  with  a  given  industry : 

Railroad  car  painting. — In  Richmond  railway  car  painting  constitutes  a  branch 
of  the  trade  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  separate  treatment. 

Car  painting  is  classified  under  two  distinct  heads,  1.  e.,  passenger  car  and 
freight  car  painting.  Passenger  car  painting  is  a  very  high  grade  of  work,  re- 
quiring much  exi)erience  and  sklU  in  aU  the  processes  of  painting,  varnishing, 
and  finishing,  while  freight  car  work  can  be  done  by  any  ordinary  painter,  since 
no  special  skill  Is  required  for  this  work  of  painting  of  freight  car  bodies  and 
trucks. 

Passenger-car  painting  may  be  subdivided  as  foUows:  Bxterior  jMilnting  of 
new  cars,  Interior  finishing,  and  refinlshing  of  old  cars. 

New  cars  when  brought  Into  the  shop  are  first  rubbed  down  with  coarse  and 
then  with  fine  sandpaper.  After  this  is  done  the  wood  filler  is  applied,  the  filler 
being  a  pigment  mixed  with  oil  and  turpentine  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick 
cream. 

After  the  coat  of  filler  come  three  coats  of  body  color,  each  one  being  rubbed 
down  with  pumice  stone  and  water.  The  exterior  decorations,  such  as  lettering 
and  striping,  are  then  applied  and  the  entire  car  revarnlshed. 

In  interior  finishing  the  new  interior  woodwork  is  rubbed  down  with  sand- 
paper and  a  coat  of  clear  shellac  applied.  This  forms  a  foundation  for  the 
three  coats  of  varnish  which  follow.  The  interior  varnish  coats  are  each 
smoothed  by  rubbing  with  pulverized  pumice  stone  and  water. 

The  first  process  in  refinlshing  old  cars  is  the  removal  of  aU  old  paint  by 
heating  It  with  the  flames  from  a  Bunsen  burner,  gasoUne  being  mostly  used 
for  this  purpose.  This  having  been  done,  the  entire  car  is  rescraped,  scrubbed 
down  with  water,  and  sandpapered.  Wood  filler  Is  not  applied  to  old  work,  as 
the  pores  of  the  wood  are  already  filled.  Each  body  coat  Is  rubbed  down  with 
pumice  and  water  and  the  decorations  and  varnish  applied,  as  in  the  case  of 
new  cars. 

It  requires  about  six  days  to  paint  a  car  completely,  much  of  this  time  being, 
of  course,  consumed  in  allowing  the  several  coats  of  paint  and  varnish  to  dry. 

All  window  and  door  glass  is  put  In  in  the  car  shop,  although  this  work  does 
not  come  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  foreman  of  the  paint  shop  and 
Is  not  done  by  the  car  painters. 

With  the  introduction  of  steel  cars  by  railway  companies  a  new  method  of 
applying  paint  has  been  found.  This  method  consists  of  spraying  paint  upon 
the  surface  with  a  spraying  machine.  At  the  present  writing  this  method  has 
not  been  Introduced  in  Richmond,  all  of  the  paint  being  applied  .by  hand. 

The  steel-car  painting  done  in  Richmond  is  all  repainting  and  refinlshing.  The 
car  is  given  five  or  six  coats  of  a  body  color,  each  coat  being  rubbed  down  with 
pumice  and  then  decorated  and  varnished. 

Freight  car  and  truck  painting  requires  no  special  comment,  as  this  Is  the 
most  common  form  of  painting  done  In  the  car  shop  and  does  not  differ  from 
other  rough  painting. 

Product  or  specialties. — ^The  work  of  the  painter  in  Richmond  is  not  mate- 
rially different  from  that  done  by  painters  In  other  communities,  although 
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railway  car  painting  may  be  designed  as  a  line  of  work  employing  a  consider- 
ably nmnber  of  men.  In  general  the  work  of  the  trade  embraces  inside  and 
outside  painting  of  buildings;  decorating;  sign  painting;  painting  of  wagons, 
carriages,  automobiles,  steam  and  street  railway  coaches;  painting  of  bridges, 
tanks  and  structural  ironwork,  of  agricultural  implements,  and  of  furniture. 

Importance  of  the  trade. — ^According  to  the  Federal  census  of  1910  there  were 
in  Richmond  in  that  year  543  painters,  glaziers,  and  varnishers,  of  whom  447 
were  employed  in  the  building  trades  and  96  in  factories.  Of  the  painters  in  the 
buildings  trades,  421  were  white  and  26  were  colored.  The  number  of  painters 
in  the  city  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  600. 

Conditions  of  employment. — ^The  work  of  the  painter  is  not  generally  such 
as  involves  any  peculiar  physical  or  nervous  strain  beyond  that  Involved  in 
any  sort  of  manual  labor.  Moreover,  the  work  of  the  all-round  well-trained 
painter  is  sufficiently  varied  to  stimulate  interest,  much  of  it  requiring  the 
exercise  of  high-grade  skill  and  of  artistic  sense.  In  some  Richmond  shops, 
however,  the  work  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  specialized,  one  man  doing 
the  rough  work  of  burning  and  scraping  off  old  finish,  sandpapering  and  putting 
on  body  coats,  another  filling,  staining,  and  varnishing,  and  another  striping 
and  lettering.  In  house  painting,  also,  one  set  of  men  may  be  employed  entirely 
on  rough  work.  For  the  relatively  unskilled  men  who  are  kept  on  the  rough 
work  there  is  comparatively  little  In  the  occupation  that  is  stimulative, 
although  there  is  in  some  cases  a  chance  of  promotion  to  the  finer  work  of 
inside  painting  and  decorating,  sign  painting,  lettering,  and  finishing.  In  some 
classes  of  work  there  is  danger  of  accident  from  imperfect  construction  or 
rigging  of  scaffolds. 

Hygiene  of  the  occupation. — ^The  condition  of  employment  which  most  se- 
riously involves  the  welfare  of  the  painter  is  that  which  exposes  him  to  the 
danger  of  poisoning.  It  has  been  scientifically  demonstrated  that  many  of  the 
materials  with  which  the  painter  works  are  poisonous,  and  it  is  true  that  many 
of  the  processes  are  such  that  it  is  difficult,  especially  under  certain  conditions, 
to  avoid  infection.  There  are,  however,  certain  simple  precautions  by  which 
much  of  the  danger  can  be  avoided.  A  brief  summary  of  the  findings  of  scien- 
tific investigations  and  of  the  present  survey  as  regards  the  hygiene  of  the  trade 
follows.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  returns  on  the  schedules  of  the 
survey,  and  the  information  gathered  in  personal  conferences  with  painters, 
are  entirely  consistent  with  the  findings  of  scientific  research  as  regards  the 
injurious  effects  which  follow  the  use  of  certain  materials,  and  which  result 
from  carelessness  or  improper  procedure  in  various  lines  of  work.* 

Bither  or  both  the  pigment  and  the  vehicle  of  paint  may  be  x>oisonous  and 
either  or  both  may  be  perfectly  harmless.  The  higher-priced  paint  usually 
contains  white  lead,  linseed  oil,  and  turpentina  Both  the  white  lead  and  the 
turpentine  are  poisonous.  The  pigment  in  cheap  paint  may  be  something  per- 
fectly harmless,  as  chalk  or  barytes,  while  the  vehicle  may  contain  so  great 
a  percentage  of  petroleum  compounds  that  it  is  extremely  poisonous,  especially 
when  used  on  inside  work  in  inclosures  poorly  ventilated. 

The  pigments  which  cause  poisoning  are  the  lead  salts,  white  lead,  or  basic 
carbonate  of  lead,  sublimed  white  lead  or  basic  lead  sulphate,  chrome  yellow 
or  yellow  chromate,  chrome  green  (a  mixture  of  chrome  yellow  with  Prussian 
blue),  red  lead,  and  orange  mineral.  Lead  carbonate  and  lead  sulphate  are 
used  in  the  higher-priced  paints,  usually  separately,  but  sometimes  together. 


>As  regards  the  nature  and  physiological  effects  of  paint  and  yamlsh  poisons  the  fol- 
lowing text  is  largely  summarised  from  Bulletin  No.  120,  U.  8.  Dept  of  Labor,  by  A.  J. 
Carlson  and  A.  Woeful. 
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and  the  carbonate  much  more  conunonly  than  the  sulphate.  Chrome  y^low 
is  uaed  for  tinting  in  house  painting  and  in  coach  painting;  chrome  green  for 
painting  window  shutters;  red  lead  In  painting  structural  IronworlL;  and 
orange  mineral  for  painting  wagon& 

Of  these  constituents  lead  carbonate  is  considered  the  most  poisonous;  but 
when  sandpapering,  mixing,  or  chipping  off  old  paint,  the  red  lead  Is  the  most 
dangerous,  because  it  Is  lighter  and  floats  In  the  air  more  easily.  Chrome 
yellow  Is  considered  to  be  about  as  harmful  as  the  red  lead.  Lead  sulphate 
Is  not  as  dangerous  as  the  lead  carbonate,  red  lead,  or  the  chrome  yellow.  It 
has  been  determined  by  scientific  experiment  that  In  human  gastric  Juice  the 
lead  carbonate  is  a  little  more  than  twice  as  soluble  as  the  sulphate;  that  the 
lead  carbonate  is  distinctly  more  toxic  than  the  sulphate;  that  both  produce 
acute  lead  poisoning. 

Experiments  conducted  to  determine  the  effect  which  milk,  when  combined 
with  the  gastric  Juice,  has  upon  the  amount  of  lead  dissolved  brought  the 
conclusion  that  when  the  milk  and  gastric  Juice  are  In  equal  pn^Kirtion  the 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  Juice  is  so  completely  fixed  by  the  milk  pro- 
teins, or  neutralized  by  the  carbonates  In  the  milk,  that  the  mixture  has 
virtually  no  solvent  action  on  the  lead  salts. 

On  the  basis  of  scientific  Investigations  three  practical  suggestions  have 
been  made  for  safeguarding  painters  against  poisoning:  (1)  That  since  lead 
carbonate  Is  so  much  more  toxic  than  the  lead  sulphate,  lead  workers  as  well 
as  the  State  shall  aim  at  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  the  carbonate  In  all  the 
industries  where  this  is  possible;  (2)  that  since  basic  lead  sulphate,  or  sub- 
limed lead  is  poisonous,  none  of  the  precautions  usually  advocated  for  the 
protection  of  workers  In  lead  be  neglected  by  those  handling  lead  sulphate; 
(3)  that,  In  addition  to  taking  other  Important  prophylactic  measures,  workers 
in  lead  salts  should  drink  a  glass  of  milk  between  meals  (say  at  10  a.  m.  and 
4  p.  m.)  in  order  to  diminish  the  chances  that  the  lead  they  have  swallowed 
be  dissolved  by  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  Juice,  as  In  some  persons 
there  is  considerable  secretion  of  gastric  Juice  in  the  empty  stomach. 

Dust  from  the  sandpapering  of  lead-painted  surfaces  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant causes  of  lead  poisoning.  The  dust  thus  raised  is  inhaled  and  lodges 
on  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  and  is  then  swallowed.  Investi- 
gation has  shown  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  dust  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach 
and  not  to  the  lungs.  This  causes  the  poisoning  of  the  workman,  as  the  lead  in 
the  dust  is  dissolved  by  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  Juice  and  Is 
easily  absorbed.  This  dust  Is  dangerous  not  only  to  the  man  doing  the  sand- 
papering, but  also  to  the  others  working  near.  The  danger  can  be  entirely 
eliminated  by  the  use  of  pumice  stone  and  water  in  rubbing  down  coats,  or.  If 
it  is  a  first  coat  where  this  Is  apt  to  raise  the  grain  or  on  metal  where  it  may 
cause  rust,  by  moistening  the  sandpaper  with  some  cheap  mineral  olL  Sand- 
paper so  oiled  lasts  as  well  as  when  used  dry,  and  the  results  so  far  as  the  work 
is  concerned  are  as  good  when  oiled  paper  is  used  as  in  dry  sandpapering. 

When  metal  surfaces  are  to  be  repainted  they  are  usually  chipped  dean,  and 
often  the  work  is  done  by  a  machine  using  compressed  air.  This  work  is  very 
dangerous,  and  a  much  better  way,  whether  on  wood  or  metal.  Is  to  burn  the 
paint,  causing  It  to  curl  and  shrivel  up,  after  which  it  can  be  easily  scraped 
off.  Some  authorities  speak  of  lead  poisoning  being  acquired  by  the  use  of  the 
burning  method ;  but  this  is  not  apt  to  happen  unless  the  painter  should  hold  the 
flame  long  in  one  place  and  thus  cause  considerable  smoke  which  might  carry 
mechanically  small  particles  of  lead.  The  boiling  point  of  lead  Is  so  high  that 
the  danger  from  evaporation  from  the  heatipg  required  is  very  slight.  Danger 
of  poisoning  from  this  method  arises,  however,  when  the  burned  paint  is  allowed 
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to  lie  upon  the  floor  of  the  shop  nntll  ground  to  dust.  This  dust  is  stirred  up 
by  the  feet  of  the  workmen  or  by  moving  materials,  and  Is  constantly  inhaled 
and  swallowed  by  the  workmen.  The  scraps  of  paint  should  in  every  Instance 
be  cleaned  up  before  they  become  dry. 

The  painter  should  be  extremely  careful  in  handling  his  food  or  tobacco  and 
should  avoid  wearing  dusty  and  paint-soaked  clothing. 

The  dangerous  vehicles  are  turpentine,  benzine,  naphtha,  benzol,  wood 
alcohol,  and  amyl  acetate.  Turpentine  used  as  a  dryer  and  for  thinning  is  a 
constituent  of  many  paints  and  varnishes.  It  sometimes  makes  up  the  entire 
vehicle.  The  inhaling  of  much  turpentine-laden  air  causes  headache,  dizziness, 
«and  irritation  of  the  throat  and  of  the  urinary  system.  If  the  workman  is 
exposed  for  long  periods  to  turpentine  fumes,  it  often  causes  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder  and  kidneys.  These  fumes  cause  also  inflammation  of 
the  skin  and  often  affect  the  nervous  system,  as  is  evident  in  the  typical 
symptoms  of  staggering  and  in  extreme  cases  loss  of  consciousness. 

Benzine  and  naphtha  are  used  in  hard  oils  as  driers  and  very  often  consti- 
tute a  large  percentage  of  the  vehicle  In  cheap  quick-drying  paints.  Fumes 
from  these  liquids  affect  the  nervous  system  much  as  does  alcohol,  causing 
staggering,  defects  of  memory,  and  disturbance  of  sight  and  of  hearing.  Where 
the  workman  is  long  exposed  to  these  fumes,  chronic  poisoning  takes  place, 
causing  skin  diseases,  weakness,  nervousness,  and  sometimes  even  impaired 
mentality. 

Benzol  is  used  In  priming  and  aa  a  paint  and  varnish  remover  because  of 
its  penetrating  and  solvent  qualities.  The  benzol  fumes  are  very  dangerous 
and  may  be  fatal.  They  cause  changes  in  the  blood,  hemorrhages  of  the  organs 
and  mucous  membranes,  and  degeneration  of  the  organs.  The  symptoms  of 
this  poisoning  are  a  flushed  face,  dizziness,  and  headache,  followed  by  a  blue 
appearance  of  the  skin,  nervous  excitement,  or  stupor  accompanied  by  sick- 
ness.   If  the  poisoning  is  chronic,  ulcers  appear  on  the  gums  and  lips. 

Wood-alcohol  poisoning  comes  mostly  from  Inhaling  the  fumes  while  using 
varnish.  This  causes  headache,  hoarseness,  twitching  of  the  muscles,  weak 
heart,  unconsciousness,  and  temporary  or  permanent  Impairment  of  sight  even 
to  the  point  of  complete  blindness. 

Amyl  acetate,  derived  from  fusel  oil  and  acetic  acid,  is  used  in  varnishes, 
gilding  fluids,  and  as  a  paint  solvent.  The  fumes  cause  headache,  uncertain 
movements,  dlfllculty  In  breathing,  sleepiness,  bad  heart  action,  and  poor 
digestion. 

Poisoning  from  the  various  paint  vehicles  may  be  avoided  in  most  cases  by 
Insuring  good  ventilation,  either  natural  or  artificial,  of  shops  or  rooms  where 
work  is  being  done.  When  this  is  not  possible,  the  men  should  be  changed  as 
often  as  possible  on  work,  so  that  no  one  of  them  will  become  enough  poisoned 
for  permanent  injury. 

Although  the  vehicles  in  the  various  leadless  paints  are  usually  much  more 
poisonous  than  those  used  in  lead  paint,  the  introduction  of  these  paints  into 
the  Industry  is  a  great  help  toward  the  betterment  of  hygienic  conditions  in  the 
trade,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  avoid  poisoning  from  the  vehicle  than  It  is  from 
the  various  lead  pigments  in  the  paint. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  paints  used  in  railway-car  painting  are  almost  en- 
tirely the  new  leadless  or  almost  leadless  kind.  The  smoothing  of  all  paint 
surfaces  is  done  either  by  the  use  of  pumice  stone  and  water  or  with  oiled  emery 
cloth  or  sandpaper.  All  paint  is  removed  by  burning  and  scraping,  and  the  work 
Is  done  in  large  open  buildings,  where  the  ventilation  \b  such  that  there  is  very 
little,  if  any,  danger  from  the  volatile  substances  in  the  paint.    Railway-car 
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paiDting  In  Richmond  is  therefore  to  a  very  large  extent  free  from  the  dangers 
of  poisoning  above  cited. 

Economic  conditions, — ^House  and  sign  painters  are  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  free  lances,  working  first  for  one  contractor  and  then  for  another,  or 
independently  on  their  own  account.  The  character  of  the  work  done  by  them 
varies  greatly  from  Job  to  Job,  and  partly  because  of  the  miscellaneous  character 
of  their  work  and  partly  because  of  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  Richmond  em- 
ployment is  not  markedly  seasonal.  The  slack  season  is  from  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  end  of  February,  and  the  men  are  employed  on  the  average  about  10 
months  during  the  year.  The  sign  painter,  when  weather  does  not  permit  out- 
side work,  usually  has  on  hand  work  which  can  be  done  in  the  shop.  As  regards* 
painters  in  the  car  shops  and  in  manufacturing  plants,  employment  Is  generally 
steady,  and  the  seasonal  fluctuations  inconsiderable.  Hours  of  labor  range  from 
8  to  0  hours  per  day,  or  48  to  54  hours  per  week,  full  time  being  worked  on 
Saturdays.  Skilled  Journeymen  earn  $3  per  day,  the  minimum  wage  for  un- 
skilled labor  being  $1.50.  Wages  are  low  as  compared  with  wages  paid  in  other 
trades.    The  trade  is  about  10  per  cent  organized. 

Age  period  of  productivity. — ^Boys  enter  the  trade  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  18  years,  and  serve  a  four  years'  apprenticeship.  The  age  period  designated 
as  the  period  of  maximum  productivity  is  from  22  to  55  years. 

Demand  for  labor, — ^House  painting  Is  a  field  in  which  the  demand  for  labor 
is  increasing,  but  the  occupation  is,  nevertheless,  somewhat  overcrowded,  espe- 
cially with  semiskilled  workers.  The  donand  for  sign  painters  is  increasing, 
and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  skilled  high-grade  workmen.  In  the  car  shops  and 
in  manufacturing  plants  the  demand  for  labor  is  fairly  stationary.  In  general, 
the  supply  of  medium-grade  labor  seems  adequate  for  the  present  demand ;  the 
supply  of  high-grade  labor  Is  Insufilcient  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  in 
special  lines.  Workers  are  recruited  from  the  lower  grammar  grades  and  from 
casual  labor. 

Educational  trade  and  technical  requirem^ents. — In  the  way  of  general  educa- 
tion the  occupation  of  the  painter  makes  no  special  demand  upon  the  worker 
beyond  that  degree  of  general  education  required  for  all  workers  to  insure  to 
them  advancement  in  proportion  as  they  acquire  in  practice  trade  and  technical 
excellence. 

The  trade  and  technical  knowledge  required  by  the  skilled  artisan  is,  how- 
ever, very  considerable.  The  nature  of  this  knowledge  will  be  apparent  from 
the  foregoing  account  of  the  processes  and  hygiene  of  the  occupation.  Some 
trade  knowledge  i)ertains  even  to  the  simplest  processes,  as,  for  example,  to  the 
process  of  rubbing  down  surfaces,  where  sandpai)er  of  a  proper  grade  of  fineness 
must  be  selected,  or  some  other  material,  such  as  ground  pumice  stone,  rotten 
stone,  fine  steel  wool,  or  curled  hair.  The  painter  must  know  which  of  the 
many  varieties  of  fillers,  sizes,  or  foundations  should  be  used  on  woods  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  and  in  different  classes  of  work.  He  must  know  something  of 
the  preservative  qualities  of  different  finishes.  He  must  know  how  to  mix 
oils,  pigments,  and  varnishes  for  body  coats,  for  flat  and  for  glass  finishes,  for 
Inside  and  for  outside  work.  In  all  color  work  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
color  mixing  and  harmony. 

The  degree  of  manipulative  skill  required  by  the  painter  varies  from  the  small 
amount  required  to  lay  on  rough  body  coats  to  the  very  considerable  amount 
required  for  fiowing  on  varnishes,  and  for  the  fine  work  of  striping,  lettering, 
and  decorating.  The  characteristic  tool  of  the  painter  is  the  brush,  which  varies 
from  the  small  round  pencils  and  sash  tools  of  earners  hair  to  the  large  round 
or  flat  brushes  of  hog  bristles.    In  the  handling  of  these  tools  a  very  high  degree 
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of  manipulative  skill  is  required  for  certain  classes  of  work.     In  all  classes 
of  work  the  skilled  hand  economizes  time,  labor,  and  material. 

In  addition  to  the  above  qualifications,  the  painter  should  possess  an  accurate 
color  sense,  an  artistic  sense,  which  will  enable  him  to  harmonize  colors  in 
inside  decorating,  and  to  do  original  work  in  designing;  a  knowledge  of  alpha- 
bets for  lettering,  and  a  natural  talent  and  skill  in  freehand  drawing.  Finally, 
it  is  vitally  important  that  the 'painter  shall  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
hygiene  of  his  occupation. 

What  the  industry  gives, — ^The  workers  in  the  skilled  class  enter  the  trade 
through  an  apprenticeship,  usually  of  four  years.  During  these  four  years  the 
apprentice  is  occupied  as  follows.  In  the  first  year  he  helps  by  running 
errands  and  cleaning  brushes,  and  picks  up  such  information  as  he  can  from 
observing  the  workmen;  he  learns  to  mix  paints  and  to  rig  scaffolds;  he  does 
inside  and  outside  painting,  and  learns  to  remove  stains  by  the  use  of  lime  and 
acids.  In  his  second  year  the  apprentice  is  put  on  the  scaffold  and  works  with 
the  Journeymen  putting  on  finishing  coats;  he  learns  how  to  remove  old  finish 
by  burning  and  scraping,  or  by  the  use  of  solvents,  and  how  to  prepare  work 
for  new  finish.  In  his  third  year  the  apprentice  is  put  on  inside  work,  such  as 
graining  and  varnishing,  and  is  in  general  allowed  to  do  such  work  as  he  is 
able  to  do.  During  his  fourth  year  he  is  given  such  work  as  he  has  not  already 
done,  and  by  constant  practice  becomes  more  proficient  in  all  lines  of  work. 
This  apprenticeship  gives  the  boy  a  small  amount  of  trade  knowledge  and 
enables  him  to  acquire  a  fair  degree  of  manipulative  skill. 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  shops  for  systematic  Instruction  either  of  ap- 
prentices or  of  Journeymen.  The  line  of  promotion  is  from  apprentice  to 
Journeymen,  and  from  Journeymen  to  foremen.  The  skilled  painter  may  go 
into  business  on  his  own  account. 

Deficiencies  of  workman. — ^The  deficiency  most  commonly  acknowledged  by 
the  painters  Is  deficiency  in  the  general  education  which  they  believe  to  be  a 
condition  of  advancement  in  their  trade.  Nearly  all  painters  have  a  very 
inadequate  knowledge  of  the  hygiene  of  their  occupation.  Few  possess  the 
trade  knowledge  necessary  for  estimating  costs  and  qualities  of  material,  and 
few  possess  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  color  mixing,  color 
harmony,  or  design. 

Wh4it  the  school  ought  to  give. — ^Before  entering  the  shop  the  painter  should 
have  received  in  the  public  school  a  complete  elementary  general  education 
and  prevocational  training  in  drawing,  design,  and  color  harmony. 

A  serious  obligation  rests  upon  the  school,  as  regards  instruction  of  appren- 
tices and  Journeymen  in  the  shops.  This  obligation  arises  from  the  fact  that 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  hygiene  of  the  occupation  is  absolutely  essential 
as  a  safeguard  against  poisoning.  Such  instruction,  it  would  seem,  should 
take  precedence  over  every  other  sort  of  continuation  work.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  this  instruction  is  given,  the  school  may  properly  undertake  to  give 
instruction  organized  with  reference  to  the  technical  requirements  of  the 
painter  by  offering  courses  covering  freehand  drawing,  lettering,  design,  color 
harmony,  composition  of  paints,  varnishes  and  other  materials,  and  modern 
practice  in  special  lines  of  work. 

These  courses  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads  (see  also  outline  of 
course  for  painters) : 

1.  Trade  hygiene:  Diseases  and  dangers  of  the  trade. 

2.  Art:  Color  harmony,  freehand  drawing,  and  design. 

3.  Chemistry :  Chemistry  of  color  pigments. 

4.  Mathematics:  Estimating. 

6.  Business  practice :  Methods  of  doing  business ;  bookkeeping. 


Chapter  VII. 

RELATION   BETWEEN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 


The  most  fruitful  field  of  vocational  guidance,  like  that  of  voca- 
tional education,  is  the  public  school.  Vocational  help  will  al- 
ways be  needed  for  young  people  outside  of  the  schools,  and  for 
older  persons  who  have  not  found  themselves  in  life  work;  yet  the 
best  service  can  be  rendered  in  the  plastic  years  of  school  life, 
when  courses  of  study  and  school  influences  may  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  real  preparation  of  the  young  person  for  a  vocation. 

Before  discussing  at  length  the  place  of  guidance  and  its  relation 
to  vocational  training,  we  may  speak  of  the  needs  and  conditions 
which  have  within  half  a  decade  produced  the  vocational  guidance 
movement. 

The  age  which  has  made  a  watchword  of  the  term  "efficiency" 
is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  all  forms  of  waste.  It  calls  for  such  train- 
ing as  shall  eliminate  waste.  The  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources is  simply  another  phase  of  the  antiwaste,  or  efficiency 
movement.  There  is,  likewise,  a  movement  spreading  through  the 
country  which  looks  more  closely  to  the  conservation  of  our  himian 
resources.  This  movement  finds  its  expression  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  vocational  education,  which  are,  in  a  large  sense,  insep- 
arable. 

While  the  movement  for  vocational  education  has  been  conspicu- 
ously advocated  from  the  side  of  industry,  the  vocational  guidance 
movement  has  been  distinctively  the  product  of  present-day  social 
service.  Both  movements  in  their  present  developments  and  in 
their  future  activities  belong  to  the  socially  minded  educator,  phil- 
anthropic worker,  and  employer. 

Drifting  from  school  to  work,  and  from  job  to  job,  is  now  clearly 
regarded  as  a  very  costly  kind  of  human  waste.  Working  in  un- 
developing  employments  means  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  the 
worker  and  a  loss  to  society.  To  stop  this  waste  and  to  encourage 
each  boy  and  girl  to  plan  and  make  the  most  of  life  are  the  chief 
aims  of  the  vocational  movement. 
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There  is  a  human  waste  due  not  only  to  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
lack  of  opportunity,  but  due  also  to  misdirection  of  effort.  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  relation  of  our  topic  to  the  urgent  matter 
of  unemployment 

The  causes  of  unemployment  are  divisible  into  two  general  classes, 
impersonal  or  economic,  and  personal.  Although  the  latter  group 
of  causes  is  doubtless  the  less  important,  there  seems  to  be  quite 
often  a  commingling  of  both  the  personal  and  the  impersonal 
causes;  and  in  the  judgments  of  the  individuals  affected,  both  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  the  personal  elements  loom  large.  It 
is  with  these  personal  causes  that  the  remedial  agencies  deal,  and 
it  is  to  these  personal  causes  that  the  vocational  movements  are,  for 
the  present  at  least,  largely  directed. 

Excluding  abnormal  conditions  of  industry,  the  selective  influence 
of  personal  qualifications  operates  continuously.  These  personal 
elements  under  modem  conditions  are  not  only  the  conventional 
industrial  virtues  like  steadiness,  temperance,  and  application,  but 
the  subtler,  yet  equally  potent,  factors,  such  as  intrinsic  fitness,  a 
life-career  motive,  and  a  life-career  plan.  To  the  student  of  voca- 
tional guidance  these  last  are  highly  important  elements  not  only 
as  bearing  on  the  incidence  of  unemployment,  but  also  as  affecting 
the  economic  career  as  a  whole. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  traditional  occupations,  such  as  law, 
medicine,  and  the  clerical  pursuits,  shows  what  little  effort  society 
makes  to  direct  talent  into  its  possibly  most  appropriate  opportu- 
nities. Communities  obviously  should  organize  such  incentives  and 
guidance  as  will  awaken  interest  in  other  occupations  just  as  com- 
mendable and  perhaps  more  promising  than  those  into  which  the 
majority  of  our  young  people  drift. 

Through  extension  of  vocational  training  opportunities,  then, 
and  especially  through  the  provision  for  prevocational  schools, 
which,  when  their  purposes  are  better  understood,  will  become  self- 
discovery  schools,  and. as  such  afford  young  people  and  their  teachers 
a  most  important  basis  for  vocational  guidance,  the  schools  are 
beginning  to  deal  with  the  task  suggested. 

Vocational  service  endeavors  to  help  pupils  to  self-knowledge,  and 
to  reconstruct  school  programs  in  order  that  they  may  more  sen- 
sitively minister  to  the  self -discovery  and  economic  needs  of  different 
pupils.  Vocational  service  is  an  instrument  for  talent  saving.  In 
its  larger  relationships,  however,  vocational  service  is  only  one  phase 
of  the  social  organization  of  school  and  vocation.  It  introduces 
into  education  the  idea  of  fitness  of  the  individual,  apart  from  class 
or  group;  it  introduces  into  employment  the  idea  of  fitness  of  the 
task,  and  appraises  the  occupations  in  terms  of  career  values  as 
well  as  social  worth. 
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There  are  three  directions  in  which  vocational  guidance  and 
training  provision  for  the  young  person  already  at  work  must  be 
made :  First,  to  enable  the  boy  and  girl  to  advance  in  their  present 
employment;  second,  to  prepare  them  for  a  change  to  something 
more  desirable,  whether  related  to  the  present  employment  or  not ; 
and,  third,  to  stimulate  their  general  development  as  citizens,  home- 
makers,  and  social  beings. 

There  will  be  in  the  coming  years  a  large  increase  not  only  of 
vocational  schools,  as  such,  for  the  homemaking,  professional,  agri- 
cultural, and  commercial  employments,  but  also  a  large  variety  of 
experiments  in  trade  instruction  of  boys  and  girls  and  special  groups 
of  young  people,  some  of  whom  can  afford  only  a  limited  time. 

Comprehensive  vocational  assistance,  through  specially  trained 
teachers  and  others,  is  now  recognized  as  a  proper  part  of  the  new 
machinery  of  service,  service  which  should  begin  in  the  elementary 
grades  and  continue,  at  least,  to  the  period  of  young  manhood  and 
womanhood.  This  seems  to  be  the  conviction  of  thoughtful  educators 
everywhere. 

The  old  vocational  influences  have  disappeared.  Ages  less  sensitive 
to  childhood's  rights  than  ours,  the  Middle  Ages  at  all  events,  saw 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  craft  as  well  as  of  the  craftsman  depended 
on  rigorous  direction  and  training  during  the  plastic  years,  and  an 
apprenticeship  system  resulted  which  the  world  will  probably  not  see 
again.  The  employer  was  the  teacher,  the  shop  the  trade  school,  and 
a  legal  responsibility  rested  on  the  employer  for  the  right  up- 
bringing and  the  health  and  eventual  efficiency  of  the  apprentice. 
Not  only  was  industry,  so  far  as  it  was  organized  and  monopolized 
by  the  craft  guilds,  thoroughly  educative,  but  the  home  with  its 
household  manufactures,  the  father's  shop,  the  mother's  kitchen, 
and  the  simple  economic  environment,  all  tended  to  serve  as  potent 
directive  and  vocationally  educative  influence. 

This  condition  is  gone  forever.  Much  of  our  schooling  at  best  is 
devoted  to  abstract  preparation  for  life,  instead  of  treating  the 
child  as  if  living  and  now  in  life.  Social  control  and  democratic 
education  are  the  forces  which  now  must  do  the  work  of  those  van- 
ished vocational  forces  as  yet  imreplaced  in  the  preparation  of  youth 
for  life. 

Out  of  such  needs  in  the  fields  of  education  and  employment  the 
Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston,  as  an  illustration,  has  developed  the  fol- 
lowing general  aims : 

1.  To  study  the  causes  of  the  waste  which  attends  the  passing  of  ungaided 
and  untrained  young  people  fl*om  school  to  work  and  to  assist  in  experiments 
to  prevent  this  waste. 

2.  To  help  parents,  teachers,  children,  and  others  in  the  problems  of  thought- 
ful choosing,  preparing  for  and  advancing  In  a  chosen  life  work. 
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3.  To  work  out  programs  of  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  the  occupa- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  enabling  both  to  make  a  more  socially  profitable  use 
of  human  capacities  and  opportunities. 

4.  To  publish  vocational  studies  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  educational  and 
other  efficiency  requirements,  and  of  their  career-building  possibilities. 

5.  To  conduct  a  training  course  for  qualified  men  and  women  who  desire  to 
prepare  themselves  for  vocational-guidance  service  in  the  public-school  system* 
philanthropic  institutions,  and  in  business  establishments. 

6.  To  maintain  a  clearing  house  of  information  and  investigation  dealing  with 
life-career  problems. 

The  public  school,  as  already  suggested,  is  the  logical  starting 
point  for  the  work  of  vocational  guidance.  Her©  the  child  is 
under  daily  observation,  and  the  problems  of  the  family  make  them- 
selves known  in  countless  ways.  Just  as  we  have  added  to  the 
school  service  the  nurse,  the  physician,  the  play  supervisor,  and  other 
agencies  of  enlightened  modem  demand,  we  need  to  supplement  the 
teacher's  insight  into  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  pupil 
by  the  practical  cooperation  of  a  vocational  counselor  in  touch  with 
the  demands,  the  conditions,  and  the  opportunities  of  the  world  of 
work,  in  touch  with  the  intimate  details  of  the  families  in  a  partic- 
ular school  neighborhood,  and  working  hand  in  hand  with  the 
teacher,  the  parent,  and  later  with  the  employer  in  making  the  best 
investment  of  the  boy's  training  and  possibilities. 

Vocational  guidance  must  cooperate  with  vocational  education 
through  the  natural  channels  of  approach.  These  are:  The  school 
authorities,  the  teachers,  the  parents  and  advisers  of  youth,  the  em- 
ployers of  labor,  and  public  opinion. 

Through  school  authorities, — ^As  a  beginning  there  may  be  need  of 
a  privately  supported  vocational-guidance  bureau  to  work  with  the 
school  boards  and  school  officers  of  a  town  or  city,  as  the  Vocation 
Bureau  of  Boston  has  cooperated  for  five  years  with  the  Boston 
school  authorities. 

The  vocation  bureau  entered  into  a  definite  agreement  with  the 
Boston  school  committee  to  establish  vocational  guidance  in  the 
schools  of  the  city.  A  committee  of  six  masters  was  appointed  to 
promote  cooperation.  A  system  of  vocational-record  cards  was  estab- 
lished for  elementary  and  high  schools.  This  system  showed  the 
parents'  plan  for  the  pupil,  the  especial  ability  of  the  pupil  in  some 
line,  his  physique,  and  finally  his  own  plan  of  life,  whether  to  enter 
a  trade,  profession,  or  business.  Teaching  thus  became  more  per- 
sonal, and  consequently  more  helpful  from  the  vocational  standpoint 
to  the  individual  boy  or  girl. 

Along  with  this  card  system,  meetings  of  teachers  were  held  for 
the  study  of  vocational  conditions  and  questions,  and  addresses  were 
given  by  people  of  special  fitness  before  schools  and  parents'  associa- 
tions. 
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One  of  the  principal  provisions  in  the  arrangements  between  the 
school  committee  and  the  vocation  bureau  was  for  a  group  of  teachers 
to  be  known  as  vocational  counselors,  to  be  appointed  by  their  re- 
spective principals  and  to  represent  every  school  in  Boston.  Over 
100  teachers  were  so  appointed,  and  they  have  been  meeting  through- 
out each  school  year  to  consider  the  educational  opportunities  of  the 
city,  the  vocational  problems  of  the  children,  and  to  confer  with 
employers  and  others  who  have  been  invited  to  the  sessions.  The 
number  is  now  over  200. 

The  work  of  the  vocational  counselors  has  been  a  labor  of  love. 
Nobody  has  expected  that  attending  occupational  talks  would  alone 
equip  for  effective  vocational  guidance.  Highly  important  results, 
however,  have  come  out  of  these  meetings. 

In  the  first  place,  every  school  in  the  city  has  had  one  teacher — 
indeed,  in  some  schools  committees  of  teachers  have  formed  volun- 
tarily— ^to  give  time  and  thought  to  the  dropping  out  from  the  grades 
of  many  boys  and  girls.  These  teachers  are  personally  studying  the 
home,  street,  and  other  influences  which  steady  or  unsettle  the  chil- 
dren when  the  compulsory  education  laws  no  longer  restrain;  they 
are  trying  to  discover  what  assistance  a  school  can  give  to  parent  and 
child  perplexed  with  the  problems  of  a  life  career. 

There  is  plentiful  testimony  showing  that  fathers  and  mothers 
now  turn  to  the  Boston  schools  as  never  before  for  advice  and  help 
concerning  their  children's  future.  Questions  as  to  what  high 
schools  or  vocational  schools  and  what  courses  to  choose  are  continu- 
ally coming  before  the  counselors.  The  abilities,  the  interests,  faults, 
and  promising  tendencies  in  the  children  are  topics  of  grave  discus- 
sion between  parent  and  teacher  or  principal,  the  viewpoint  being 
not  only  that  of  present  school  requirements,  but  also  that  of  the 
probable  careers  of  the  children.  In  the  classrooms  the  occupational 
talks  have  been  repeated  in  order  to  make  clear  the  efficiency  require- 
ments of  the  practical  world  outside.  School  programs,  and  even 
commencement-day  programs,  have  begun  to  show  how  schools  are 
facing  the  challenging  world  which  is  soon  to  claim  the  productive 
years  of  these  children. 

This  awakened  practical  interest  of  the  schools  in  the  life  work  of 
the  children  can  not  stop  short  of  comprehensive  supervision  and 
protection  of  the  after-school  careers  of  boys  and  girls.  Already 
teachers,  on  their  own  initiative  and  with  an  expenditure  of  much 
time  and  energy,  have  gone  into  the  homes  of  their  pupils,  and  have 
sought  to  get  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  industrial  environments. 
If  our  schools  are  to  have  any  guiding  relation  to  life,  and  all  educa- 
tional reform  clamors  for  this  relation,  teachers  must  be  given  every 
incentive  to  touch  in  such  personal  ways  the  realities  of  the  life 
which  their  pupils  will  live. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  creation  of  this  large  body 
of  vocational  counselors  was  intended  to  afford  a  foundation  for  the 
more  specialized  and  technical  requirements  of  genuine  vocational 
guidance.  In  1912  the  school  board  detached,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  vocation  bureau,  three  capable  counselors  to  make  investigations 
which  should  prepare  the  way  for  more  effective  vocational  guidance 
work  in  the  Boston  schools. 

After  the  vocation  bureau  had  conducted  this  work  for  two  and 
one-half  years,  the  school  board  early  in  1913  voted  to  establish  a 
vocational  guidance  department.  The  number  of  school  vocational 
counselors  was  increased  to  over  200.  The  plans  formulated  and 
carried  on  under  the  personal  direction  of  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent are  in  some  of  their  interesting  details  as  follows: 

8inPBRiifTBin>Birr>8  circular  no.  lO,  1»18. 

To  the  Principals  of  Schools  and  Districts: 

In  order  to  make  the  work  in  vocational  counseling  uniform,  it  seems 
desirable  to  have  the  counselors  all  over  the  city  chosen  as  follows : 

Two  from  each  elementary  school  building  containing  a  graduating  class; 
One  from  each  building  containing  grades  above  the  fourth  but  below  the 

eighth ; 
Two  from  each  high  schooL 

The  plan  which  will  be  outlined  later  will  consist  of  (1)  work  with  the 
graduates  and  (2)  with  those  who  drop  out  before  the  graduation;  hence  it 
will  be  wise  to  have  the  counselor  who  is  to  deal  with  the  graduates  an 
eighth-grade  teacher,  while  the  other  counselors  may  be  teachers  of  lower 
grades. 

Realizing  the  high  character  of  service  which  has  been  given  by  the  present 
group  of  vocational  counselors,  it  is  hoped  that  so  far  as  possible  they  may  be 
retained,  and  that  in  choosing  additional  counselors  the  principals  will  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  it  is  essential  to  the  snecess  of  our  undertaking  to  have  only 
those  who  are  keenly  interested  and  willing  to  give  of  their  time  and  strength. 
Aside  from  the  counselors,  all  principals  are  urged  to  attend  the  meetings 
whenever  possible  and  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible. 

Through  school  teachers. — Vocational  guidance  has  its  greatest  op- 
portunity to  serve  vocational  education  through  the  proper  training 
and  equipment  of  teachers  and  school  vocational  counselors.  The 
course  given  by  the  vocation  bureau  to  the  Boston  teacher  counselors 
has  been  developed  through  these  several  years  into  a  university 
course  on  vocational  guidance.  It  was  given  in  the  Harvard  XJni- 
versify  summer  school  in  1911,  1912,  and  1913 ;  in  the  University  of 
California  and  the  State  Teachers'  College,  at  Greeley,  Colo.,  in 
1914  and  1915 ;  and  now  in  Boston  University  and  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University.  Some  of  the  time  a  class  has  been  conducted 
in  the  offices  of  the  bureau. 
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In  these  courses  many  teachers,  vocational  counselors,  and  civic 
and  social  workers  have  received  suggestions  intended  to  help  them 
advise  youth.  Gradually  the  vocational  counselor  will  have  less 
teaching  and  more  professional  counseling  to  do. 

Outline  of  Course  on  Vocational  Guidance  at  Boston  Univebbitt. 

1.  The  Need  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

Discussion  of  Investigations  of  the  problem. 

Local  experiences. 

Federal  report 

Tlie  dropping  out  from  schooL 

Problems  and  discussion. 

English  reports. 

2.  Methods  of  InvestigatloiL 

Needs. 

Details  of  a  typical  stndy. 

Analysis  of  **  necessity  "  as  a  cause  for  leaving  schooL 
Standard  authorities. 
Problem  of  school  and  college  edncatioiL 
Problems  and  discussion. 

3.  The  Scope  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

Tentative  definition. 
Description  of  main  issues. 
Analysis  of  terms. 
Discussion  of  various  definitions. 
Beginnings  in  vocational  guidance. 
Problems  and  discussion. 
Reading  of  class  papers. 

4.  The  Start  In  Life. 

Entrance  into  a  trade. 

English  apprenticeship,  etc. 

Present-day  Industry.  * 

Material  for  vocational  guidance. 

Problems  and  discussion. 

5.  Occupational  Study. 

Outline  of  method. 
Addresses  by  employers,  etc. 

6.  Classification  of  occupations. 

Analysis  of  demands  and  qualifications. 
Addresses  by  employer,  etc. 

7.  Material  for  Vocational  Investigation. 

CJonference  with  experts. 
Discussion  of  reports. 

8.  Social  Legislation  and  Vocational  Guidance. 

Lecture  and  symposium  by  specialists. 

9.  Educational   Survey  and   Guidance. 

Methods  of  eilucntional  guidance  In  schools. 

Symposium. 

Review  of  material. 

10.  Factors  In  Vocational  Choice. 

Personal,  educational,  sorrial,  and  economic  analysts. 

11.  Factors  in  Vocational  Choice  (continued). 
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12.  Vocational  Guidance  Technique. 

Analysis  of  Individual  cases. 
Typical  sfesslons  of  counselors. 
Methods  of  recording  data. 

13.  Phases  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Movement. 

Review  of  experiences. 

The  work  of  a  vocational  bureau.  * 

14.  Vocational  Guidance  Abroad. 

England. 
Scotland. 

15.  Germany. 

16.  Methods  of  Follow-up  and  After-care. 

Discussion  of  programs. 

Medical  inspection  at  the  start  in  Ufa 

17.  Relation  to  Employers. 

Hiring,  promotion,  discharge. 
Symposium. 

18.  Relation  to  Employers   (continuetl). 

19.  Relation  to  Vocational  Education  and  Other  Movements. 

Prevocational,  etc.,  types  of  schools. 
Educational  readjustment. 

20.  Review  of  Investigations  by  Members  of  the  Class. 

Social  gains. 

Organizing  vocational  guidance. 

Final  definition  and  terminology. 

This  course  of  study  aims  to  provide  teachers  with  the  theory  and 
technique  of  vocational  counseling.  Following  is  a  list  of  some  of 
the  topics  treated  by  experts  at  the  Boston  counselors'  meetings : 

Topics  Tbeated  at  Boston  Counselors'  Meetings. 


The  shoe  Industry. 

The  boy  and  girl  in  the  department 

store. 
The  machine  industry. 
A  group  of  trades  for  boys. 
The  telephone  industry  for  girls. 
Stenography  and  typewriting  for  girls. 
Bookbinding  for  girls. 
Architecture. 

m 

The  use  of  statistics. 

Mechanical   and  civil  engineering. 

Electrical  engineering. 

The  machine  trades. 

Agriculture. 

Textile-mill  working. 

The  building  trades. 

The  selling  clerk. 

The  needle  trades. 


Opportunities  In  the  department  store. 
A  social  suggestion  on  boys  and  girls 

as  wage  earners. 
Trained  nursing. 
Condition  in  Industry   for  the  younj? 

girl  wage  earner. 
Vocational   opportunities  for  the   jrirl 

who  completes  the  high  school. 
The  shoe  and  leather  Industry. 
Lunch-room  and  restaurant  work  foi- 

young  women. 
The  department  store. 
Education  for  store  employment. 
The  metal  trades. 
The  profession  of  business. 
Girls  In  the  candy  factory. 
Printing. 
The  new  child-labor  law. 


Through  parents. — Vocational  guidance  has  a  great  oppoiiunity 
and  responsibility  in  its  cooperation  with  parents  and  parents' 
organizations. 
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The  Boston  Home  and  School  Association,  for  example,  is  founded 
on  the  basic  principle  of  the  proper  home  training  of  children.  To 
the  clear  conceptions  of  the  value  of  fostering  cooperation  between 
the  home  and  the  school,  of  the  importance  of  studying  methods  of 
child  training,  and  of  the  relation  of  civic  improvement  to  child 
welfare  is  to  be  uttributed  the  notable  growth  of  the  association. 

Through  this  organization  parent  and  teacher  unite  in  working 
for  the  child.  Such  understanding  and  cooperation  meet  a  great 
need  in  the  public-school  system. 

The  meetings  of  parents'  associations  furnish  a  rare  opportunity 
for  parents  and  teachers  to  become  acquainted.  The  parent  may 
tell  the  teacher  his  ambitions  for  the  child  and  explain  peculiarities 
which  might  otherwise  puzzle  the  teacher;  the  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  an  opportunity  to  explain  motive  and  method  in  school 
work  and  to  act  as  a  friendly  adviser.  In  vocational  guidance  this 
work  is  of  supreme  importance,  dealing  with  the  home  side  of  guid- 
ance, and  may  be  briefly  sunmied  up  by  a  quotation  from  an  an- 
nual report  of  the  association : 

la  no  place  is  this  mutual  assistance  more  necessary  than  in  choosing  a 
vocation.  Neither  the  parent  nor  the  teacher  can  decide,  to  the  pupil's 
best  advantage,  as  to  what  occupation  he  should  go  Into  until  his  intellectual 
propensities,  as  shown  by  his  school  work,  are  measured  with  his  general  apti- 
tudes as  illustrated  in  his  home  Ufe.  Consultations  of  parents  and  teachers 
have  proved  most  effective  in  gaining  a  true  estimate  of  the  pupil's  fitness. 
That  the  parents  appreciate  the  value  of  such  cooperation  is  shown  by  the 
large  attendance  at  the  meetings  where  the  subject  of  vocational  opportunities 
and  preparation  for  a  vocation  is  discussed.  The  opportunity  to  meet  per- 
sonally a  vocational  adviser  has  been  gladly  seized  by  the  parents.  In  order 
to  obtain  data  which  will  give  the  teachers  enlightenment  with  regard  to 
every  child,  the  Home  and  School  Association  proposes  to  send  out  to  parents 
a  questionnaire  which  will  elicit  the  following  information:  1.  The  educa- 
tional ambitions  of  parents  for  their  children.  2.  How  much  parents  know 
of  educational  opportunities.  3.  The  vocational  ambitions  of  parents  for  their 
children.  4.  Limitations  of  parents  to  carry  out  their  desires.  5.  How  much 
parents  know  of  vocational  opportunities,  and  how  much  serious  thought  they 
have  given  to  the  vocational  needs  of  their  children. 

• 

The  vocation  bureau  has  counseled  with  parents  and  advisers  of 
youth  from  its  beginning.  It  has  cooperated  with  the  Boston  Home 
and  School  Association  steadily,  and  the  two  organizations  have 
published  jointly  The  Boston  Horns  and  School  News-Letter^  which 
has  been  of  value  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  thousands  of  school 
children. 

Through  ernployers. — ^The  vocation  bureau  has  constantly  borne 
in  mind  the  proposition  that  a  sound  development  of  its  work  de- 
pends not  only  on  close  contact  with  schools,  neighborhoods,  teachers, 
parents,  and  children,  but  also  with  employers,  business  bodies,  in- 
dustrial experts,  and  the  occupations  themselves  in  all  their  breadth. 
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variety,  and  changes.  Occupational  investigation,  fundamental 
though  it  be,  is  not  vocational  guidance.  The  investigation  deter- 
mines, to  be  sure,  what  kind  of  cooperation  is  possible  or  desirable, 
and  on  what  terms;  it  is  the  basis  of  vocational  information,  of  plan 
making  for  special  training  courses  in  schools,  and  of  social  and 
legislative  action;  but  the  vocational  guidance  idea  requires  that 
contact  with  the  employments  be  something  more  than  onlooking. 
Moreover,  there  are  splendid  agencies  for  specialized  research,  such 
as  the  Sage  Foundation,  with  its  thoroughgoing  studies  of  industry. 
A  vocation  bureau  must  be,  among  other  things,  a  research  body; 
nevertheless,  it  must  depend  for  some  of  its  most  valuable  material 
on  important  research  agencies.  Moreover,  its  work  must  not  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  the  child-welfare  agencies,  nor  solely  promote 
vocational  education.  The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education  and  the  commissions  at  work  in  various  cities 
and  States  are  better  equipped  for  this  work.  It  is  the  special  busi- 
ness of  a  vocation  bureau  to  organize  the  prolonged  service  which 
takes  hold  of  the  child  when  the  life  career  motive  is  awakened,  to 
help  guide,  train,  and  tide  over  that  child  during  the  difficult  transi- 
tion period  into  the  occupations ;  direct  the  child,  when  it  is  genuinely 
ready  for  employment,  into  the  most  advantageous  openings  possible ; 
and  stand  by  the  young  workers,  so  far  as  may  be,  throughout  their 
occupational  life. 

The  employer's  interest  is  absolutely  essential  to  such  a  plan.  To 
fail  to  profit  by  his  criticism,  by  his  point  of  view,  by  his  important 
cooperative  possibilities,  is  to  invite  failure.  The  bureau  is  in  close 
touch  with  a  large  number  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  profes- 
sional concerns  in  sympathy  with  its  purposes.  Employers  have 
approved  its  methods  and  have  supported  its  efforts  for  more 
thoroughgoing  protection  and  opportunity  for  the  young  worker. 

Better  to  understand  the  employer's  relation  to  vocational  guid- 
ance, the  bureau  organized  in  1912  a  conference  of  employment 
managers.  Men  representing  a  score  or  more  of  the  important  manu- 
facturing and  business  establishments  have  been  meeting  regularly 
in  informal  conference.  In  December,  1912,  an  Employment  Man- 
agers' Association  was  formed,  whose  objects  are  defined  in  its  con- 
stitution as  follows: 

Abticu:  I. 

NAMS  AND  OBJECT. 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this  organization  shaU  be  the  Employment  Managers' 
Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  organization  shall  be: 

1.  To  discuss  problems  of  employees ;  their  training  and  their  efficiency. 

2.  To  compare  experiences  which  shall  throw  light  on  failures  and  successes 
in  conducting  the  employment  department 
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3.  To  Invite  experts  or  other  persons  who  have  knowledge  of  the  best  methods 
or  experiments  for  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  employees,  and  providing 
for  their  advancement ;  and  more  particularly  to  study  the  questions  connected 
with  the  most  effective  employment  of  young  people. 

Through  research  and  publications. — ^Vocational  guidance,  like  vo- 
cational education,  must  base  its  work  not  only  upon  a  study  of  the 
youth  and  his  environment,  but  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
occupations  open  to  young  people.  Such  knowledge,  wherever  possi- 
ble, should  be  gained  by  first-hand  investigation  of  shops  and  fac- 
tories and  business  offices  in  every  community. 

The  objects  to  be  sought  for  in  such  studies  are : 

1.  To  present  vocational  facts  simply  and  accurately. 

2.  To  make  accessible  a  knowledge  of  all  the  employments — the 
professions  as  well  as  the  trades,  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled ; 
the  business,  the  homemaking,  and  governmental  callings;  and  also 
any  new  and  significant  vocational  activities  of  men  and  women. 

8.  So  far  as  possible  to  supply  parents,  teachers,  and  others  in- 
terested with  the  material  necessary  for  an  intelligent  consideration 
of  the  occupations,  their  needs,  demands,  opportunities,  relative  de- 
sirability, training  requirements,  and  the  possibilities  they  offer 
for  careers. 

4.  To  analyze  the  relation  of  vocational  aptitudes,  interests,  and 
habits  to  modem  industrial  demands,  and  thus  lay  an  adequate 
foundation  for  a  system  of  training  regardful  of  social  as  well  as 
economic  needs. 

The  proper  utilization  of  such  material  should  make  for  a  height- 
ened interest  in  the  conmiunity's  training  opportunities,  and  should 
make  the  fact  increasingly  clear  that  society  will  gain  immensely  by 
devoting  the  adolescent  period  in  whole  or  in  part  to  preparing  for 
the  start  in  life.  Above  all,  the  studies  should  help  toward  a  clearer 
understanding  of  what  working  life  ought  to  develop  in  social  as 
well  as  in  wage-earning  efficiency. 

They  should  show  also  clearly  and  emphatically  what  the  world 
of  employment  expects  and  demands  of  the  vocational  school. 

The  movements  for  vocational  guidance  and  vocational  education 
have  done  nothing  better  than  in  making  clear  the  social  wasteful- 
ness of  employing  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  without  a 
compensating  program  of  training.  These  are  the  foundation  years 
of  vocational  efficiency.  Skilled  mechanics  know  this,  and  they 
safeguard  these  years  for  their  children  by  careful  search  of  avail- 
able apprenticeship  opportunities. 

The  laws  in  several  States  stipulate  that  children  from  14  to  16 
years  of  age  must  be  at  work  or  at  school.    These  provisions  mean 
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little  unless  they  carry  a  supervised  program  which  looks  to  dejfinite 
training  for  advancement  in  a  selected  occupation. 

This  at  bottom  is  the  social  viewpoint.  Efficiency  in  living  life  as 
a  whole,  as  well  as  efficiency  at  work,  is  the  goal  of  the  vocational 
movement  in  education.  Vocational  guidance  aims  to  lay  down  the 
specifications  for  a  life  career,  vocational  education  to  supply  the 
best  methods  for  working  them  out;  and  if  the  message  of  these 
enterprises  is  heeded  in  the  occupations,  we  may  expect  employment 
to  be  a  period  for  consummating  the  labors  of  tiie  school. 

28259**— 16 9 


Chapter  VIII. 

PROPER  METHODS  OF  FINANCING. 


PRELIMINARY. 


The  chief  source  of  material  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  chap- 
ter is  the  Beport  of  the  United  States  Commission  on  National  Aid 
to  Vocational  Education.  Credit  should  therefore  be  given  to  the 
members  of  this  conmiission  for  the  fimdamental  ideas  which  un- 
derlie the  main  features  of  the  following  suggestions.  The  terms 
used  in  describing  the  various  types  of  education  are  the  same  as 
those  used  in  the  chapter  upon  terminology,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  specific  definitions  and  illustrations  whenever  words 
used  are  not  clear.  Appreciation  should  also  be  expressed  to  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  for 
use  of  its  reports,  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education 
for  its  report  of  1913-14,  and  to  such  other  persons  or  bodies  as  have 
contributed  in  any  way  to  the  literature  which  has  helped  in  the 
final  presentation  of  this  important  topic. 

It  was  thought  that  the  method  of  consultation  and  conference 
in  arranging  this  material  would  give  a  result  which  would  be  of 
much  more  value  than  would  be  the  opinion  of  any  single  individual. 
This  chapter  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  composite  state- 
ment of  the  most  suggestive  ways  of  financing  this  method  of  educa* 
tion  which  have  yet  presented  themselves. 

Cost  is  the  heart  of  the  business  gfystem.  The  business  man  or 
corporation  counts  and  provides  for  cost  before  any  undertaking  is 
entered  into,  and  at  every  step  of  its  later  development.  Sound 
finance  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  successful  enterprise  in  the  business 
and  industrial  world,  and  it  is  certainly  of  the  highest  consideration 
in  the  great  fields  of  education,  both  general  and  special. 

The  established  forms  of  education  in  the  so-called  cultural  and 
liberal  branches  have  long  been  maintained  at  public  expense.  Ajs 
it  is  so  largely  a  question  of  State- wide  welfare,  the  State  is  recog- 
nized as  the  large  unit,  supervising,  cooperating  with,  and  aiding  the 
work  of  the  local  unit  of  town  or  city. 
180 
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Along  with  general  studies,  training  for  business  and  the  pvo- 
fessious  has  had  a  measure  of  provision;  but  vocational  education 
in  its  broader  sense  has  only  lately  come  to  receive  even  a  part  of 
the  attention  it  rightly  deserves. 

In  early  times  the  responsibility  of  training  for  an  industry  rested 
upon  the  family.    Then  the  son  followed  the  trade  of  his  father. 
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Later  this  responsibility  was  transferred,  in  a  measure,  to  industry ; 
and  the  apprenticeship  s^'st^m  resulted.  Now  has  come  the  move- 
ment to  transfer  the  responsibility  still  again  and  place  it  upon  the 
State  through  the  establishment  of  schools.  And  thus  the  schools 
are  in  turn  asking  industry  to  help  bear  the  burden,  to  the  extent 
of  providing  apprenticeship  opportunity  and  counsel  to  supplement 
the  best  that  the  schools  can  do. 
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Before  discussing  methods  in  financing  vocatioaal  education,  let  us 
clearly  understand  just  what  it  is  that  calls  for  aipport  From 
every  point  of  view  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  vocational 
schools  should  be  clearly  defined  in  its  financial  aspects.  Its  purposes 
and  provisions  must  not  be  confused  with  those  of  other  kinds  of 
education,  however  worthy  these  may  be  in  themselves. 

The  idea  is  spreading  rapidly  among  the  States  that  State  support 
should  be  given  for  education  carried  on  by  local  communities.  The 
general  tendency  seems  to  be  for  the  State  to  give  money  to  encourage 
new  kinds  of  education.  Local  communities  are  still  left  to  pay 
largely  for  the  support  of  the  liberal  and  cultural  education  which 
the  schools  have  long  given. 

Vocational  education,  then,  is  the  later  form  that  calls  for  addi- 
tional support.  Briefly  stated,  ther^  are  six  kinds  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, as  follows :  Professional,  commercial,  agricultural,  industrial, 
home  making,*  nautical. 

Professional  education  is  provided  for  by  public  and  private 
schools  and  institutions,  for  pay,  in  the  East ;  and  by  all  grades  of 
educational  institutions,  particularly  State  universities  under  certain 
conditions  without  cost  to  the  student,  in  the  West.  It  is  usually  for 
persons  who  have  completed  their  secondary  education,  however. 

Commercial  education  is  also  provided  for,  in  some  measure,  by 
public  commercial  schools  and  courses,  by  private  business  schools, 
and  by  college  and  university  departments  of  business  administra- 
tion and  finance. 

Nautical  education,  the  least  of  all  in  numbers  affected,  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Massachusetts  Nautical  School  and  by  private  and 
professional  schools. 

We  have  left,  then,  three  kinds  of  vocational  education — agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  household  arts — calling  for  public  and  private 
support,  in  addition  to  the  great  sums  of  money  already  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education. 

The  problem  of  support  for  these  three  forms  of  vocational  educa- 
tion has  also  three  natural  and  clearly  defined  aspects : 
I.  Vocational  education  supported  by  the  public. 
II.  Vocational  education  supported  by  private  philanthropy  and 
by  corporationa 
in.  Vocational  education  supported  by  joint  agreement  between 
employers'  associations  and  labor  unions. 

L  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  PUBLIC. 

This  is  much  the  largest  division  of  the  problem  and  the  one  awak- 
ening the  greatest  interest  the  country  over,  even  though  but  few 
of  the  States  have  as  yet  passed  State-wide  laws  establishing  systems 

^  Used  at  present  as  a  more  comprehensiye  term  than  "  household  arts.** 
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of  vocational  education.  This  division  is  in  so  great  a  degi*ee  a 
question  of  industrial  education  that  the  principles  and  methods 
worked  out  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education  may  be  regarded  as  fundamental  in  its  treatment.  Sub- 
stantially the  following  principles  have  been  evolved  by  the  national 
society  and  by  State  and  local  boards  and  agencies.  An  effective 
program  of  vocational  education  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  moneys  for  school  purposes,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  More  money  will  be  needed  to  pay  teachers,  because  those 
equipped  with  the  desirable  qualities  and  trade  experience  are  now 
receiving  in  the  trade  a  higher  salary  than  has  formerly  been  paid 
to  teachers  of  such  work. 

2.  This  work  demands  selected  teachers  of  experience  and  prepara- 
tion in  the  trades. 

3.  Shops  when  operated  in  connection  with  the  schools  cause  addi- 
tional cost  in  equipment  and  maintenance.  In  some  cases  this  may 
be  partly  offset  by  the  production  of  articles  in  the  shop. 

4.  Opening  up  new  types  of  service  to  a  group  for  whom  as  yet 
little  or  no  provision  has  been  made. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  cost  per  pupil  for  training  in  the 
vocational  schools  is  now  somewhat  higher  than  for  training  in 
the  ordinary  schools  because  of  the  added  cost  in  teaching  and 
equipment,  as  above  stated.  While  it  is  yet  too  early  to  give  ac- 
curate statistics,  the  fact  remains  and  makes  the  need  of  added 
revenue  more  emphatic. 

Many  local  communities  are  already  burdened  by  the  attempt  to 
meet  the  demands  which  the  present  time  is  crowding  upon  the 
regular  schools.  In  some  towns  and  cities  the  added  taxation  can 
be  undertaken  only  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all.  Local  communi- 
ties are  not  willing,  without  State  aid,  to  tax  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  training  workmen  who  are  extremely  likely  to  drift  off 
into  other  communities  to  raise  the  standard  of  citizenship  and  work- 
manship elsewhere.* 

As  far  as  the  community  is  concerned,  the  necessary  revenue  to 
provide  for  vocational  education  may  be  provided  for  in  two  ways : 
First,  by  a  redivision  of  the  revenues  of  the  community  so  as  to  give 
a  larger  proportion  to  vocational  education.  This  method  would,  of 
course,  diminish  the  portion  devoted  to  cultural  education.  Second, 
the  needed  revenue  may  be  secured  by  a  special  appropriation  for  voca- 
tional education  in  addition  to  the  amount  given  for  general  edu- 
cation. This  method,  as  has  been  said  above,  gives  a  greater  burden 
than  some  communities  with  low  value  and  taxable  property  and  yet 
having  considerable  population  can  well  bear.    All  authorities  agree 

»  Cf.  Kept,  of  U.  S.  Com.  on  Nat.  Aid  to  Voc.  Educ,  pp.  32-33. 
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in  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of  the  plan  generally  followed  in  this 
country  of  a  special  levy  for  public-school  purposes  in  the  annual 
tax  budget,  the  resulting  revenue  to  be  expended  by  the  local  school 
board  for  such  kinds  of  education  as  the  community  demands. 

Local  resources  are,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  insufficient  for  the 
desired  expansion  of  vocational  secondary  education  in  the  vocational 
lines  that  will  provide  training  for  thousands  of  young  people  in 
every  State.  For  this  reason  the  larger  community,  the  State  itself, 
must  contribute  to  the  expenditure.  While  this  entering  into  part- 
nership by  the  State  is  primarily  to  give  financial  aid  and  encour- 
agement, it  brings  other  advantages  which  are  ccmcemed  with  the 
general  welfare  of  the  State  and  individual  in  almost  the  same  pro- 
portion as  they  are  concerned  with  vocational  education.  It  may 
well  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  most  effective  results  can  be 
produced  only  when  there  is  complete  cooperation  between  the  local 
community  and  the  State,  with  the  local  community  exercising  its 
own  initiative  so  far  as  may  be  possible.  The  following  are  the  gen- 
erally accepted  reasons  for  aid  by  the  State  in  establishing  vocational 
education : 

1.  To  encourage  local  communities  to  give  specific  vocational  edu- 
cation as  a  new  and  needed  kind  of  training,  beneficial  and  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

2.  To  aid  communities  with  their  varying  resources  to  provide 
effective  vocational  training. 

3.  To  secure  for  the  State  the  right  to  a  reasonable  participation 
or  voice  in  the  development  of  vocational  education  in  the  State. 

4.  To  make  it  possible  to  secure  a  ^  State  minimum  of  efficiency  ^' 
in  the  conduct  of  vocational  education. 

5.  To  pay  the  just  share  of  the  State  in  a  kind  of  education  which, 
comparatively  speaking,  must  be  expensive,  but  which  is  of  State- 
wide benefit. 

6.  To  place  upon  the  State  a  part  of  the  cost  of  training  ^  mobile 
labor." 

The  welfare  of  the  community  means  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and 
the  need  and  value  of  cooperation  in  the  widest  possible  extension 
of  the  new  education  are  self-evident. 

The  amount  of  aid  to  be  given  by  the  State  is,  of  course,  the  all- 
important  consideration.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  induce  local 
communities  to  get  the  work  started  and  to  justify  reasonable  voice 
by  the  State  as  the  nonresident  partner  in  the  control  and  adminis- 
tration; but  State  aid  should  not  be  so  much  as  to  sacrifice  local 
initiative  and  support,  or  that  pride  and  interest  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  people  in  the  institutions  that  have  grown  out  of  their 
own  planning  and  their  own  sacrifice.  Up  to  this  time  the  general 
method  has  been  to  let  the  local  community  furnish  the  plant  and 
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equipment  and  pay  approximately  one-half  of  the  operating  ex- 
penses. The  town  or  city  should  be  required  to  show  a  need  for 
the  school  and.  its  interest  in  it  by  building  and  equipping  the  plant 
and  paying  half  of  the  operating  expenses,  the  State  paying  the 
other  half.  Another  way  is  for  the  State  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the 
salaries  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  work,  whether  in  trade 
subjects,  or  technical  subjects,  or  such  academic  subjects  as  may  be 
needed  to  complete  well-rounded  courses.  Two-thirds  of  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  is  assumed  to  amount  to  practically  one-half  of  the 
operating  expenses.  Under  this  plan  of  payment  the  State  board 
of  control  is  relieved  of  the  difficulty  of  auditing  the  complicated 
accounts  of  the  local  communities.  About  all  that  is  necessary  under 
this  plan  is  for  the  local  authorities  to  make  affidavit  at  the  end  of 
the  year  that  they  have  spent  so  much  money  for  instruction,  or  for 
teachers'  salaries.  On  recommendation  of  the  State  board,  after 
the  work  of  the  school  has  been  approved,  the  aid  should  follow. 

Payments  to  local  communities  should  not  be  made  automatically, 
but  only  with  the  approval  and  recommendation  of  the  proper  State 
board  of  control  for  work  actually  accomplished.  The  State  is  a 
different  entity  from  any  or  all  of  the  commimities  within  it.  The 
money  in  its  treasury  does  not  belong  to  the  cities  and  towns,  but  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  entirely  irrespective  of  the 
local  boundaries.  It  should  be  spent  by  the  State,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  local  community,  but  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
Commonwealth.  The  State  should  give  money  to  the  town  or  city 
in  payment  for  a  definite  service— that  of  providing  a  good  school 
giving  a  good  training  for  good  citizenship  and  good  workmanship. 
Any  locality  should  be  entitled  to  its  share  of  this  money,  not  auto- 
matically as  a  right,  but  only  when  it  has  rendered  the  service  for 
which  the  State  has,  tiirough  its  law,  agreed  to  pay.  The  State 
board  of  control  should  not  only  be  charged  with  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  finding  out  for  the  State  whether  or  not  any  school 
is  meeting  reasonable  standards  of  efficiency,  but  it  should  also  be 
authorized  to  distribute  money  to  the  local  community  only  after 
and  not  before  the  work  has  been  accomplished. 

The  better  plans  seems  to  be  to  approve  the  school  program  in 
advance.  For  example,  a  full  program  for  the  work  of  a  school. is 
drawn  up  by  a  local  board,  in  consultation  with  the  State  board,  and 
is  approved  by  the  State  board  before  being  put  into  effect.  This 
enables  the  State  more  easily  to  set  a  standard  and  to  follow  it  up 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  school.  It  strengthens  the  bond  of 
cooperation  and  interdependence  between  the  State  and  the  com- 
munity. Financial  aid  is  not  given,  however,  until  the  work  has 
been  done. 
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In  passing  upon  a  school,  a  State  board  should  have  the  power  to 
go  over  every  feature  of  its  work,  including  all  such  items  as  loca- 
tion, equipment,  courses  of  study,  method  of  instruction,  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  and  expenditure  of  money.  In  many  of  the  States 
this  is  secured  by  a  provision  in  the  law  giving  the  State  power  to 
approve  the  school,  but  leaving  the  latter  free  to  operate  according 
to  its  own  discretion. 

State-aided  vocational  schools  should  be  free  to  all  the  people  of 
the  State.  If  State  funds  are  to  be  used  for  their  support,  these  in- 
stitutions should  be  open  to  every  child  in  every  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Each  school  must,  of  course,  adapt  itself  to  local  needs 
and  conditions.  There  might  be  a  school  at  one  point  for  one  indus- 
try and  other  schools  at  other  places  for  various  different  industries. 
In  order  that  every  one  in  the  State  may  have  a  chance  to  prepare 
for  the  wage-earning  occupation  which  he  wishes  to  follow,  a  system 
of  exchange  of  pupils  should  be  put  into  effect  in  order  to  meet  the 
case  of  pupils  nonresident  in  a  given  community.  Provision  should 
be  made  by  a  contribution  from  the  community  in  which  he  attends 
school,  amounting,  of  course,  to  one-half  the  real  cost  of  training. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  two  ways:  First,  the  community  in 
which  the  pupil  resides  may  pay  the  community  in  which  the  pupil 
attends  school  the  full  cost  for  tuition  of  the  pupil  and  later  receive 
reimbursement  from  the  State  to  the  amount  of  one-half  the  ex- 
penditure; second,  the  community  in  which  the  pupil  resides  may 
pay  the  community  in  which  the  pupil  attends  school  one-half  the 
cost  of  such  attendance.  It  would  appear  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  vocational  education  the  first  plan  is  preferable,  inasmuch  as  all 
financial  dealings  would  be  carried  on  between  the  State  and  the 
individual  community  rather  than  between  different  communities^ 
and  further,  that  partnership  of  the  State  in  vocational  education 
would  be  continued. 

Such  method  of  interchange  of  pupils  between  communities  would 
limit  or  reduce  the  number  of  vocational  schools  in  a  State,,  and 
would  tend  to  lessen  the  per  capita  cost  of  training  pupils.  The 
total  cost  in  plant  and  equipment,  and  the  running  costs,  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  communities  and  the  State,  would  be  reduced. 
Cooperation,  supervision,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  desired  standard 
would  be  more  fully  assured. 

State  aid  for  vocational  education  in  towns  and  cities  has  a  founda- 
tion in  theory  and  practice.  Industrial  welfare  demands  it,  and  the 
results  already  worked  out  give  promise  of  better  things  to  come. 

A  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  this  new  movement  in  educa- 
tion, and  a  possible  item  of  cost  to  the  public,  is  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  vocational  schools.  Persons  drawn  from  the  trades 
and  having  trade  experience  only  must  be  given  further  training 
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in  related  subjects  and  in  the  principles  of  teaching.  They  will  be 
slow  to  do  this  at  their  own  expense  and  loss  of  time.  Such  special 
preparation  must  largely  devolve  upon  normal  schools  and  upon 
towns  and  cities  and  States  in  the  conduct  of  particular  groups  or 
classes  of  these  new  recruits  to  the  teaching  force.  Pay  must  be 
made  attractive  and  the  means  of  entering  inexpensive.  Fortunately 
it  may  be  said  that  several  States  are  already  taking  progressive 
steps  in  the  training  of  such  teachers.^  One  of  the  most  recent  ex- 
periments along  this  line  has  been  the  attempt  in  Massachusetts  to 
train  teachers  through  evening  instruction  work  to  become  instructors 
in  the  vocational  schools  of  the  State.  Several  classes  of  this  kind 
were  carried  on  in  various  centers  of  the  State  during  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1914-15.  The  results  of  this  training  will  be  seen  in  the 
work  of  the  vocational  schools  in  Massachusetts  during  the  present 
and  succeeding  years.  Hence,  this  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  future 
action  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  THE  STATES. 

Federal  aid  is  needed  to  provide  the  same  stimulus  to  the  States 
which  the  communities  receive  by  State  aid.  The  States  in  a  sense 
are  industrial  and  commercial  unions  competing  in  a  friendly  way 
with  one  another.  The  large  argument  in  favor  of  national  grants 
for  practical  education  in  the  communities  is  that  this  Nation  is  an 
economic  union.  The  markets  of  the  world  are  open  to  the  products 
of  our  industries,  and  therefore  the  National  Government  is  in- 
terested in  the  industrial  efficiency  of  every  section  of  the  country. 
If  the  Nation  is  to  profit  as  a  whole,  then  the  Nation  should  provide 
the  stimulus  and  support  which  would  encourage  the  States  to  pro- 
vide vocational  education  to  increase  the  wealth. 

The  States  are  already  burdened  to  their  limit,  in  many  cases, 
for  general  education.*  There  are  also  great  differences  among  the 
States  in  taxing  ability.  New  York,  for  example,  has  eighteen  times 
the  per  capita  wealth  of  Nevada.  The  burden  of  establishing  indus- 
trial schools  will  fall  very  heavily  on  two  types  of  communities  or 
States — ^the  rural  community  with  scattered  population,  and  the 
industrial  center  whose  population  increases  rapidly  and  whose 
taxes  increase  in  greater  proportion  than  does  the  amount  of  tax- 
able property.  The  Southern  States,  as  a  rule,  are  poor  and  will 
have  a  hard  problem. 

The  problem  transcends  State  boundaries,  and  is  distinctly  a 
national  one.  ^^A  man  may  be  bom  in  Indiana,  trained  as  a  worker 
in  Massachusetts,  and  later  spend  his  days  as  a  machinist  in  Cali- 

^  The  fundamental  Ideals  lnTx>1ved  In  the  training  of  teachers  for  vocational  education 
were  taken  from  the  report  of  the  commisaion  previoasly  referred  to.     Cf.  pp.  75-76. 
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fomia.^^  Twenty  different  States  furnish  the  men  for  one  con- 
struction concern  in  New  York.  This  concern,  again,  does  businefis 
in  12  different  States.  It  is  estimated  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
workers  in  many  cities  were  bom  and  trained  in  other  places  than 
those  in  which  they  are  working.' 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject  as  a  naticmal  ques^ 
tion  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  in- 
terested themselves  even  to  the  extent  of  appearing  before  the 
commission  on  Federal  aid  favoring  plans  for  national  support 
Hon.  William  C.  Bedfield,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce,  made  an  extended  statement  to  the  conmiissi<m  on  May  8, 
1914,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  regarded  the  question  of  vocational 
education  as  being  ^^the  single,  most  serious  subject  affecting 
American  life"  which  is  under  consideration  to-day.  He  further 
stated  that  he  believed  that  the  problem  is  so  large  and  covers  so 
much  ground  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  greatest  power  in 
America.  A  statement  was  also  made  by  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  of 
Boston,  April  30,  1914,  to  the  effect  that  the  stimulus  which  would 
come  from  Federal  aid  is  a  necessity  in  order  to  place  squarely 
before  the  country  at  large  the  importance  of  vocational  education, 
and  further  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Government  could 
with  propriety  designate  methods  of  expenditure  of  money  raised 
by  it. 

There  is  abundant  precedent  for  national  aid  to  the  States  for 
vocational  education,  from  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  to  the  Smith- 
Lever  Bill  of  1913. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  million  acres  of  lands,  all  told,  have 
been  granted  to  the  Stat^  for  common-school  development.  The 
Income  from  these  grants  has  exceeded  $600,000,000.  This  amount 
has  been  used  largely  for  teachers'  salaries.  These  grants  have  been 
largest  in  the  West,  because  of  the  setting  aside  of  land  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  school  purposes  in  each  new  State  as  it  came  into  the 
Union  from  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Under  plans  proposed  by  the  vocational  education  commission 
large  sums  of  money  may  soon  be  devoted  annually  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  industrial  school&  These  may  be  allotted  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers  in  industrial,  including  agricultural,  subjects;  in  the 
training  of  teachers  for  industrial,  agricultural,  and  household 
economics  subjects. 

The  device  of  the  national  grants  to  local  districts  has  been  in 
operation  in  England  for  nearly  a  century.  From  this  experience 
there  have  been  developed  certain  principles  which  are  of  special 
significance  to  legislation  involving  both  State  and  Federal  aid  in 

1  See  Kept,  of  U.  S.  Com.  on  Nat.  Aid  for  Voc.  Bdac,  pp.  32--34. 

*  Bept.  of  U.  S.  Com.  on  Nat  Aid  for  Voc.  Bdac,  App.  I,  p.  118,  **  Mobility  of  Labor.** 
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this  coimtry.  English  practice  teaches  us  that  the  purpose  of  grants 
must  be  definite.  The  need  for  help  in  a  community  should  be  an 
actual  need,  grants  should  be  fairly  distributed,  the  amounts  shoidd 
be  based  on  actual  community  expense,  and  they  are  to  be  granted 
only  upon  the  maintenance  of  fixed  standards  of  school  efficiency 
and  cooperation  between  the  State  and  the  school. 

Sidney  Webb,  the  best-known  English  writer  on  this  subject,  in 
his  book,  "  Grants  in  Aid,''  tersely  states  some  of  the  principles  de- 
veloped from  English  experience  in  the  form  of  reasons  for  grants 
by  the  English  Government  to  local  districts  as  follows : 

It  has  accordingly  become  an  axiom  of  political  science  that,  with  our  English 
administrative  machinery,  grants  in  aid  of  local  governments  are  Indispensable. 

1.  For  an  equitable  mitigation  of  the  Inequalities  of  burden. 

2.  To  secure  effective  authority  for  the  necessary  supervision  and  control  of 
the  National  Government 

3.  To  encourage  the  kind  of  expenditure  most  desirable  In  the  Interest  of  the 
conununlty  as  a  whole. 

4.  To  make  it  possible  to  attain  to  anything  like  a  universal  enforcement  of 
the  "  National  minimum  **  that  Parliament  has  prescribed. 

These  reasons  the  English  people  have  come  to  accept  as  the 
result  of  nearly  a  century  of  experience,  and  it  is  by  far  the  best 
statement  of  principles  and  reasons  for  granting  national  aid  which 
has  come  to  our  attention  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

11.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SUPPORTED  BY  PRIVATE  PHILAN- 
THROPY AND  CORPORATIONS. 

Private  philanthropy  has  its  definite  place  in  American  life;  that 
place  is  to  do  new  things  which  need  to  be  done,  to  blaze  the  trail, 
pioneer  the  way,  and  prove  the  need.  The  private  school  can  always 
experiment,  but  can  rarely  consummate  on  a  large  scale.  Schools 
carried  on  under  public  auspices  can  consummate,  but  can  not  gen- 
erally experiment  as  satisfactorily.  Vocational  education,  therefore, 
carried  on  by  private  funds  should  look  to  turning  over  to  the  public 
school  the  work  and  methods  which  it  has  proved  worth  while,  and 
make  these  benefits  available  for  larger  groups.  As  a  general  thing, 
gifts  to  such  work  should  have  regard  to  the  final  outcome  of  their 
benefaction,  which  should  be  that  of  encouraging  and  stimulating  the 
public  to  act  on  a  wider  and  larger  scale  with  public  funds  when 
the  worth  of  that  work  has  been  proved.  It  is  against  good  public 
principle  to  appropriate  public  money  to  private  institutions  in 
the  control  of  which  the  public  has  no  voice. 

This  division  includes  schools  conducted  by  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, and  institutions,  some  of  which  are  of  a  permanent  nature, 
to  do  the  work  which  the  public  schools  have  failed  to  do  or  can 
not  well  do,  especially  in  the  case  of  older  youth  and  young  men 
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and  women,  and  in  the  East  much  more  than  in  the  West.  Typical 
examples  are  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  and  the 
Wentworth  Institute,  in  Boston,  and  the  apprenticeship  school  car- 
ried on  by  the  Greneral  Electric  Co.,  at  West  Lynn.  Such  schools 
set  standards  for  the  public  vocational  schools,  and  in  a  measure 
round  out  the  system  of  industrial  education.  If  they  were  con- 
ducted by  the  State  and  free  to  the  people  of  the  State,  as  in  the 
West,  they  would  reach  thousands  who  can  not  now  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  attendance. 

Nor  is  there  lacking  evidence  that  such  schools  can  foe  taken  over 
by  the  municipal  authorities  and  carried  on  successfully.  There  are 
already  notable  examples  where  this  thing  has  been  done;  among 
others  may  be  mentioned  particularly  the  Boston  Trade  School, 
which  was  formerly  carried  on  under  private  auspices,  as  was  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School  in  New  York,  and  the  Milwaukee  Trade 
School  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

III.    VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SUPPORTED  BY  JOINT  AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS*  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  LABOR  UNIONS. 

Formerly  master  and  workman  felt  and  discharged  a  common  duty 
and  responsibility  for  the  training  of  workers,  in  order  that  the 
integrity  of  the  craft  might  be  preserved.  Modern  industry  shows 
a  decided  tendency  to  throw  the  entire  burden  of  expense  and  trouble 
of  every  kind  on  the  schools.  Part  of  this  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  schools  have  not  yet  been  able  to  present  to  modem 
industry  a  program  of  cooperation  in  vocational  education  which 
promises  to  be  put  into  widespread  use.  It  is  certain  that  the  school 
men  can  not  solve  this  problem  themselves.  They  must  have  the 
close  and  intimate  help  of  employers  and  employees  in  the  trades 
and  other  occupations  dealing  with  the  question.  With  the  school 
authorities  as  a  third  party,  an  increasing  number  of  employers  and 
trade-unions  will  undoubtedly  be  willing  to  confer  together  upon 
ways  and  means  by  which  they  can  aid  the  schools  in  the  training 
of  workers. 

Matters  which  ultimately  and  vitally  concern  both  the  employer 
and  employee  are  being  dealt  with  by  means  of  joint  agreements, 
known  in  some  industries  as  protocols.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized 
that  in  many  industries,  as  in  the  case  of  the  garment  trades,  the 
training  of  the  worker  should  be  as  much  a  matter  of  trade  agree- 
ment as  hours  of  labor  or  scales  of  wages.  Under  the  protocol  a 
growing  number  of  employers'  and  employees'  organizations  are  find- 
ing themselves  willing  to  recognize  educational  training  and  to  go 
to  the  trouble  to  so  organize  the  work  as  to  offer  their  young  workers 
time  away  from  their  employment  for  such  training.    Under  such 
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private  arrangements  the  vocations  themselves  must  bear  either  all 
or  a  part  of  the  cost.  Shops  must  offer  the  opportunity  for  the  shop 
training,  leaving  the  schools  to  give  related  instruction;  or,  in  many 
cases,  shops  and  factories  and  commercial  houses  must  provide  facili- 
ties for  classroom  instruction  under  the  roof  of  the  plant.  Some 
great  industries,  like  the  garment  trade,  draw  together  large  numbers 
of  workers  in  the  unions  having  large  resources.  Employers  and 
unions  should  be  led  wherever  possible  to  undertake,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent at  least,  the  joint  burden  of  responsibility  concerning  their  own 
workers.  The  financing  of  such  schemes  should  be  in  part  by  the 
workers  and  in  part  by  the  employers,  and  if  in  cooperation  with 
the  public  schools,  in  part  by  the  public,  subject,  of  course,  to  such 
control  and  approval  as  is  consistent  with  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  for  educational  purposea 

The  population  and  industrial  nature  of  a  community  determine 
the  problem  of  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  industrial  education, 
as  has  already  been  indicated ;  but  State  aid  or  National  aid  should  be 
available  to  all  communities,  large  and  small,  alike,  upon  the  basis 
at  present  of  local  expenditure  in  proportion  to  the  contribution 
which  the  community  itself  makes  and  the  meeting  of  certain  stand- 
ards and  conditions. 

To  recapitulate  certain  financial  sources  briefly,  it  may  be  said — 

1.  That  some  progress  can  be  made  in  vocational  education  by 
saving  effected  by  reorganization  and  readjustment  in  the  present 
plan  for  education  in  the  community,  this  to  include  a  segregated 
budget  of  school  expenditures.  The  relief  afforded  by  this  method 
will  not  be  sufficient  and  will  not  greatly  affect  the  general  question. 
Nevertheless  it  is  one  of  the  methods  by  which  waste  may  be  avoided 
aind  the  support  of  the  public  secured. 

2.  That  in  some  instances  increased  taxation  of  the  local  com- 
munity may  be  resorted  to,  but  that  the  burdens  thus  placed  upon 
the  various  communities  will  be  onerous  and  unequal. 

8.  That  the  problem  is  State  wide  and  even  of  national  propor- 
tions. State  aid  for  communities  of  varying  needs  and  abilities,  and 
national  aid  for  States  of  varying  economic  conditions,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  any  large  and  lasting  solution  of  the  problem. 
Industrial  and  educational  experience  in  this  country  and  abroad 
justifies  this  point  of  view.    This  is  the  only  nation-wide  solution. 

4.  That  much  may  be  done  by  private  philanthropy  in  experiment- 
ing, pioneering,  and  setting  of  standards. 

5.  That  large  communities  may  settle  the  question  for  large  indus- 
tries by  educational,  industrial,  and  trade-union  cooperation  and 
agreements. 

The  considerations  which  have  arisen  in  discussing  this  problem  of 
finance,  as  well  as  the  considerations  which  have  arisen  in  the  other 
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chapters  of  this  book  concerning  the  work  of  vocational  educati(»i  in 
general,  force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  vocational  education  is 
bound  up  indissolubly  with  many  other  vital  problems.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  workers  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  state  of  public  opinion 
and  the  willingness  of  the  public  to  sacrifice  on  the  other ;  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  community  and  the  State,  as  well  as  with  the  tax- 
ing resources  of  the  community;  with  the  general  allotment  of 
funds  not  only  for  general  education,  but  for  the  other  needs  of  the 
community ;  and  with  the  methods  of  taxation  in  operation  in  a  given 
State.  These  problems  are  all,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  further 
complicated  by  the  question  of  cooperation  between  worker  and  em- 
ployer, by  the  traditions  and  methods  in  use  in  the  great  field  of 
education,  and  by  the  general  progress  of  industry. 

From  the  fact  that  these  problems  are  so  intricate  and  subject  to 
such  sudden  and  unexpected  changes,  it  is  almost  impracticable  to 
suggest  methods  and  plans  for  financing  vocational  education  which 
shall  meet  all  of  the  varying  needs  of  the  widely  scattered  communi- 
ties in  which  it  may  be  desired  to  introduce  types  of  education  to 
serve  specific  ends. 


Chapter  IX. 

PROBLEMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


Vocational  education  in  schools  is  of  comparatively  modem  de- 
velopment, especially  in  other  than  professional  fields.  Hence,  ad- 
ministrators still  encounter  a  large  number  of  unsolved  problems. 
Furthermore,  all  education  is  still  in  prescientific  stages  of  develop- 
ment; and  in  proportion  as  efforts  are  made  to  reach  scientific  stages, 
new  problems  are  revealed  in  the  fields  of  liberal  or  general  educa- 
tion, which  also  affect  vocational  education.  The  object  of  this  sec- 
tion is  chiefly  to  attempt  to  analyze  and  give  definite  statement  to 
some  of  these  problems. 

It  is  believed  that  every  attempt  looking  to  clearer  analysis  and 
definition  of  the  problems  of  vocational  education  will  hasten  the 
day  of  experimental  and  other  systematic  attempts  at  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  This  process  of  analysis  and  definition  should  be 
steadfastly  opposed  to  the  thinking  in  terms  of  "  omnibus  "  generali- 
zations that  is  so  commonly  characteristic  of  addresses  and  published 
articles  dealing  with  the  purposes  and  methods  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. Definition,  systematic  organization  of  experience,  experiment, 
measurement  of  results — ^these  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  edu- 
cation may  be  expected  gradually  to  take  its  place  among  the  de- 
partments of  applied  science. 

I.  THE  RELATION  OP  GENERAL,  OR  LIBERAL,  TO  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  do  studies  designed  for  liberal  educa- 
tion "  function "  ^  as  to  their  content  in  various  fields  of  vocational 
training? 

For  example,  do  Latin,  ancient  history,  and  algebra  "  function  " 
at  all  in  the  training  of  the  physician  for  his  vocation  ?  Do  mechani- 
cal drawing  and  science  '^  function  "  in  the  making  of  the  bookkeeper  ? 
Does  the  study  of  music  and  art  make  any  recognizable  contribution 
toward  the  efficiency,  on  the  vocational  side,  of  the  machinist,  the 
farmer,  or  the  cook  ? 


^  The  word  "  function  "  is  used  here  in  the  eense  that  means  and  methods  as  adopted  lead 
to  results  as  intended.  Studies,  as  well  as  methods  of  instruction,  are  means  to  ends; 
they  "  function  "  when  the  ends  are  realised  as  intended. 

148 
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Problem  2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  do  studies  in  general 
or  liberal  education  so  '^  function  "  in  mental  training  as  to  make  im- 
portant contributions  toward  vocational  efficiency} 

For  example,  does  the  study  of  mathematics  omtribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  powers  requisite  in  the  lawyer,  the  dentist, 
the  music  teacher,  or  the  homemaker?  Do  the  interests  and  types 
of  appreciation  develop  in  the  study  of  literature  ^^  function  ^  at  all 
as  valuable  mental  qualities  in  the  training  of  the  engineer,  the 
house  carpenter,  or  the  clerk  ? 

Problem  3.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  do  various 
special  types  of  vocational  education  so  ''  function  "  as  to  result  in 
the  knowledge,  appreciation,  and  ideals  that  are  important  in  liberal 
education  t 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  has  studied  little  or  no 
science,  what  will  the  vocational  study  of  agriculture  contribute  as  a 
by-product  to  his  general  insight  into  the  applications  of  science? 
In  what  way  will  the  study  of  teaching  as  a  profession  supplement 
deficiencies  in  liberal  education  ?  Will  an  effective  program  of  voca- 
tional training  for  the  house  painter  contribute  materially  to  his 
general  intellectual  and  esthetic  development? 

Problem  4.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  will  sys- 
tematic vocational  education  contribute,  as  regards  mental  training, 
to  the  ends  that  are  valuable  in  general  education  ? 

In  what  ways,  for  example,  does  the  close  application  to  practice 
and  theory  required  in  the  training  of  a  printer  develop  such  so- 
called  general  intellectual  powers  as  attention,  concentration,  order, 
or  the  concentration  and  close  thinking  required  on  the  part  of  a 
boy  studying  farming  practically  and  theoretically  result  in  the 
development  of  corresponding  general  mental  powers?  To  what  ex- 
tent do  the  strong  interests  frequently  evoked  by  vocational  studies 
call  into  activity  mental  powers  left  inactive  in  general  education  ? 

Problem  5.  To  what  extent  is  it  expedient  and  desirable  that  the 
beginnings  of  systematic  vocational  education  shall  be  postponed 
until  after  a  definite  degree  of  general  or  liberal  education  has  been 
attained  ? 

For  example^  if  we  assume  that  pupils  are  required  to  attend 
school  until  14  years  of  age,  is  it  expedient  or  desirable  that  from  12 
to  14  a  program  consisting  in  part  of  vocational  and  in  part  of  liberal 
education  shall  be  made  available  ?  Is  it  practicable  or  desirable,  in 
the  case  of  youths  from  14  to  16  who  are  to  enter  industrial  callings 
at  16  years  of  age,  to  offer  combined  programs  of  liberal  and  voca- 
tional education  prior  to  that  age? 

Problem  6.  In  case  it  seems  desirable  to  divide  the  pupil's  time  at 
any  given  stage  between  vocational  and  liberal  education,  how  shall 
the  division  be  made? 
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For  example,  shall  studies  be  alternated  by  hours,  as  in  an  ordi- 
nary commercial  high  school;  that  is,  one  period,  perhaps,  being 
given  to  algebra,  another  to  stenographic  practice?  Or  shall  the 
day  be  so  divided  that  one-half  may  be  effectively  given  to  concen- 
tration on  vocational  pursuits  and  the  other  half  to  general  educa- 
tion? Or  is  a  division  on  the  basis  of  longer  periods  desirable;  for 
example,  one  week  being  given  to  liberal  education,  another  to  voca- 
tional; or  six  months  to  liberal  and  six  months  to  vocational  educa- 
tion? Is  a  third  program  preferable,  whereby  the  central  part  of 
each  working  day  shall  be  given  either  to  vocational  or  to  liberal 
education,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  marginal  part  to  the  other 
type?  For  example,  pupils  might  work  from  8  to  3  o'clock  on 
general  studies  (or  vocational  studies),  and  from  3  to  6  on  vocational 
studies  (or  liberal  studies).  In  practical  life,  it  will  be  remembered, 
men  usually  pursue  their  vocations  during  the  greater  part  of  each 
working  day,  reserving  evenings,  holidays,  etc.,  for  recreational  and 
cultural  purposes. 

II.  PI^OBLEMS  OF  SO-CALLED  QBNBRAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

It  is  contended  that  certain  studies  or  practices  serve  as  a  basis  for 
general  vocational  education;  that  is,  presumably  give  fundamental 
elements  needed  in  many  callings. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  are  any  of  the  studies  usually  found 
in  a  program  of  general  education  (excepting  reading  and  writing) 
vocationally  fundamental  to  a  number  of  callings? 

For  example,  it  was  formerly  asserted  that  the  study  of  Latin  was 
vocationally  fundamental  to  the  subsequent  study,  for  professional 
purposes,  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  education,  and  botany.  It 
has  long  been  thought  that  the  study  of  mathematics  is  vocationally 
fundamental,  not  only  to  the  engineering  professions,  but  also  to 
law,  medicine,  and  almost  all  other  advanced  pursuits.  It  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  mechanical  drawing  is  fundamental,  in  a  voca- 
tional sense,  to  industrial,  agricultural,  and  perhaps  even  commercial 
pursuits.  Again,  there  survives  a  belief  that  a  program  of  voca- 
tional education  might  be  devised  which  would  train  the  so-called 
handy  or  all-round  practical  worker. 

Problem  2.  Does  modern  society  present  a  general  demand  for  the 
person  who,  while  not  exceptionally  proficient  in  any  calling,  is  ready 
and  practical  in  many ;  for  example,  the  man  "  handy  "  with  tools, 
the  "  all-round  "  clerk,  etc.  ? 

Problem  3.  What  courses  of  practical  instruction  will  train  the 
"handy"  man,  as  he  is  in  demand,  for  example,  in  farming  com- 
munities? 

28259**— 16 ^1« 
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III.  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  TRANSFER  OF  RESULTS  OF  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  do  the  re- 
sults in  skill,  knowledge,  appreciation,  and  ideals  (or  of  practical 
experience  in  general)  in  one  occupational  field  constitute  an  asset 
for  entrance  into  another? 

Problem  2.  To  what  extent  can  the  results  in  skill,  knowledge, 
appreciation,  and  ideals    (or  of  practical  experience  in  general) 
obtained  in  one  occupational  field  be  utilized  as  a  basis  for  systematic 
training  toward  another  occupational  field? 

The  following  are  examples  of  these  problems:  (1)  To  what  ex- 
tent does  expertness  in  running  constitute  an  asset  in  learning  to 
swim?  (2)  To  what  extent  can  d  thoroughgoing  education  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  be  utilized  when  the  doctor  wishes  to  become  a 
farmer?  (3)  How  far  can  professional  competency  as  a  book- 
keeper be  regarded  as  an  asset  when  the  bookkeeper  wishes  to  be- 
come a  machinist?  (4)  If  a  man  has  been  well  trained  as  a 
machinist,  to  what  extent  can  such  training  be  drawn  upon  in  equip- 
ping him  to  be  a  house  carpenter?  (5)  A  farmer's  son  "picks  up" 
a  great  variety  of  vocational  experience;  to  what  extent  does  this 
constitute  an  asset  when  he  wishes  to  become  a  physician,  a  locomo- 
tive engineer,  a  manager  of  an  industrial  enterprise? 

(a)  It  is  obvious  that  these  problems  are  capable  of  being  scien- 
tifically investigated  as  soon  as  psychology  possesses  the  necessary 
tools.  There  exist  now  a  large  variety  of  popular  beliefs  or  preju- 
dices on  the  subject.  For  example:  (1)  Some  vocational-school  au- 
thorities believe  that  boys  aged  16  or  more,  who  wish  to  learn  a 
trade,  succeed  much  better  if  from  14  to  16  they  have  had  a  miscel- 
laneous industrial  experience  as  job  workers  in  various  luiskilled  or 
juvenile  occupations.  But  effect  of  selection  is  obvious  here,  and 
probably  deceptive.  Only  boys  of  exceptional  character,  probably, 
seek  admission  to  industrial  schools  after  such  a  period  of  miscel* 
laneous  experience. 

(2)  There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  varied  and  often  inten- 
sive experience  obtained  in  farm  life  constitutes  a  valuable  basis  for 
almost  any  kind  of  subsequent  employment. 

(3)  It  is  also  believed  in  some  quarters  that  persons  who  have  for 
several  years  habituated  themselves  to  a  special  line  of  manufactur- 
ing or  commercial  employment  (for  example,  bookkeeping,  shoe- 
making,  draftsmanship,  weaving)  are  permanently  disqualified  in 
large  measure  from  taking  up  employment  in  other  fields. 

(ft)  Even  superficial  analysis  will  show  that  these  problems  must 
be  approached  with  reference  to  particular  types  of  qualities  in- 
volved.    For  example,  few  people  would  assert  that  skill  obtained 
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in  playing  baseball  can  be  directly  utilized  in  learning  to  swim.  On 
the  other  hand,  results  of  physical  development,  such  as  lung  power, 
strength  of  arm  muscles,  etc.,  obtained  in  baseball  may  constitute  a 
valuable  asset  in  learning  to  swim.  Again,  the  life  of  the  farmer's 
son  may  give  little  direct  preparation  in  skill  or  knowledge  for  the 
work  of  a  physician,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  general  attitude  toward 
work,  a  disposition  to  finish  jobs  once  undertaken,  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  money  or  recognition  resulting  from  successful  work 
may  in  large  measure  be  transferred. 

(c)  Much  will  depend,  naturally,  upon  the  relationship  of  the 
various  occupations  involved,  according  as  these  deal  with  similar 
working  conditions,  similar  tools,  identical  materials,  etc.  One  would 
expect  a  drill-press  operator  to  bring  to  the  work  of  the  planer  a 
variety  of  important  assets,  while  one  would  not  expect  the  book- 
keeper to  bring  to  house  carpentry  at  least  similar  assets. 

(d)  It  must  be  recognized  that  prolonged  practice  in  any  occupa- 
tion may,  in  an  important  degree,  disqualify  the  person  for  pursuit 
of  another  not  related  to  it.  The  man  who  has  followed  farming 
for  several  years  is  in  many  respects  disqualified  to  become  a  counter 
salesman  of  dry  goods;  the  actor  disqualified  to  become  a  farmer;  the 
machinist  to  become  a  bookkeeper ;  etc. 

{e)  The  question  is  an  important  one  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  many  occupations  which  can  not  be  entered 
upon  in  youth — for  example,  that  of  locomotive  engineer.  The 
locomotive  engineer  must  have  served  in  some  other  calling  for  sev- 
eral years,  for  which,  presumably,  he  could  have  had  systematic 
training.  Will  his  previous  experience  as  stationary  engineer  or  as 
fireman  constitute,  in  the  long  run,  a  sufficient  preparation  for  his 
work  as  locomotive  engineer?  Again,  systematic  vocational  educa- 
tion in  schools  for  some  occupations  is  easily  possible;  for  others, 
extremely  difficult.  If  a  transfer  can  be  easily  effected,  then  we 
might  train  a  person  to  be  a  house  carpenter  or  a  farmer,  even 
though  we  knew  that  eventually  he  would  follow  the  sea  as  a  sailor 
or  later  work  underground  as  a  coal  miner. 

IV.  THB  PROBLEMS  OP  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  problems  of  professional  education  are  in  the  main  remote 
from  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  But  one  of  general  interest  is  that 
relating  to  the  extent  to  which  a  program  of  professional  training 
must  base  the  so-called  technical  studies  upon  foundations  of  prac- 
tical experience. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  does  effective  vocational  education 
for  any  profession  require  that  the  present  order  of  studies  which 
involves  the  giving  of  technical  instruction  in  advance  of  practical 
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experience  should  be  modified,  or  even  reversed,  to  the  extent  thmt 
a  certain  amount  of  practical  experience  shall  be  taken  perhaps  mt 
the  outset  and  at  intervals  in  the  course  of  professional  training? 

Fcnr  example,  in  the  training  of  teachers  it  would  be  practicable, 
if  desirable,  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  practice  teaching  done  at 
the  very  start  as  a  basis  for  the  subsequent  study  of  methods,  theory, 
etc.  An  engineering  student  might  be  given  practical  employment 
in  something  of  an  apprentice  capacity  along  practical  lines.  A 
prospective  physician  might  serve  as  a  hospital  orderly,  nurse,  etc, 
before  completing  his  training. 

Problem  2.  (Undifferentiated  professions.)  To  what  extent  duJl 
training  for  professions  which  are  not  as  yet  clearly  differentiated 
presuppose  as  a  basis  a  complete  professional  training  along  the 
lines  of  professional  training  already  established? 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  for  example,  professional  field  of 
^^administration  of  agricultural  plants,"  "rural  engineer,"  "rural 
journalist,"  etc.,  seem  to  be  in  process  of  differentiating.  In  medi- 
cine there  is  a  demand  for  specialists  in  such  fields  as  optcnnetry, 
school  physician,  etc.  In  the  commercial  occupations,  certain  fields 
of  expert  inquiry,  statistical  work,  and  salesmanship  seem  to  be  as* 
suming  the  proportions  and  standards  of  professions.  In  industiy 
we  ha¥e  as  yet  no  systematic  training  for  the  positi<xis  of  foreman, 
overseer,  and  the  like,  except  in  very  few  fields.. 

(a)  At  present  it  is  often  assumed  that  before  one  may  take  up 
professional  training  in  these  undifferentiated  or  "nascent"  profes- 
sions, it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  complete  professional 
training  along  the  established  lines.  This  process,  however,  is 
costly,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  resources  of  the  community 
or  of  the  individual  trained  are  always  equal  to  it.  The  question  of 
necessity  must  also  be  considered.  For  example,  the  school  nurse 
and  school  physician  represent  distinct  demands  to-day  in  special- 
ized fields  for  which  it  is  doubtful  if  the  historic  training  of  the 
nurse  and  of  the  physician  are  at  all  necessary  prerequisites.  The 
professions  of  rural  engineer  and  rural  journalist  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  not  so  much  a  large 
amount  of  technical  training  in  agriculture,  as  maturity  and  a  wide 
range  of  experience,  before  they  are  taken  up. 

(6)  To  some  extent  the  problem  involved  is  one  of  maturity  and 
experience,  rather  than  the  purely  technical  training  of  the  person 
embarking  in  such  work.  Most  directive  or  managerial  positions  re- 
quire maturity  and  experience.  It  is  quite  probable  that  in  some  of 
these  professional  lines  the  ultimate  solution  will  be  that  the  person 
will  take  a  definite  amount  of  practical  training  for  the  historic 
occupation  itself,  and  will  then  enter  upon  some  field  of  practice 
with  a  view  to  returning,  later,  for  advanced  study  toward  mana- 
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gerial  or  other  related  work.  It  has  been  propoBed,  for  example, 
that  a  school  for  the  preparation  of  superintendents  and  principals 
of  schools  should  presuppose  perhaps  five  years  of  experience  as 
teacher  before  systematic  study  for  the  administrative  work  is  begun. 

V.  PROBLEMS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Because  of  the  highly  differentiated  character  of  the  trades  and 
industries,  a  series  of  problems  arise  in  industrial  education  which 
have  not  yet  appeared  in  other  fields. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  shall  train- 
ing be  given  for  highly  specialized  occupations  in  manufacturing 
and  other  related  callings  where  so-called  ^^unddlled"  or  specialized 
service  is  in  large  demand? 

For  example,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  the 
number  of  specialized  occupations  is  now  nearly  100.  Some  of  these 
require  little  or  no  special  training,  and  may  be  adequately  supplied 
by  the  labor  of  children  or  women.  In  shoemaking,  it  is  said  that 
the  number  of  specialized  operations  for  each  of  which  individual 
workers  are  specialized,  reaches  several  hundred.  Similar  tendencies 
toward  differentiation  and  specialization  of  occupation  are  found  in 
the  food-packing  industries,  iron  and  steel  working  industries,  small 
hardware  and  jewelry  manufacturing,  printing  and  publishing, 
the  building  trades,  transportation,  and  even  certain  phases  of  agri- 
culture, such  as  sugar  production,  wheat-growing,  etc  The  building 
up  of  department  stores,  large  jobbing  houses,  etc.,  in  commerce 
increases  also  in  a  large  degree  specialization  in  salesmanship  and 
clerical  service. 

(a)  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  tendency  toward  extreme  differ- 
entiation and  specialization  in  occupational  fields  will  be  stayed. 
In  proportion  as  economic  units  of  production  and  exchange  enlarge, 
supervision  becomes  more  efficient,  and  mechanical  devices  are  in- 
vented and  improved,  so,  it  would  appear,  in  almost  all  occupational 
fields  specialization  and  the  relatively  large  employment  of  imskilled 
service  seems  to  increase.  The  persistency  of  this  tendency  will  de- 
pend upon  the  economic  advantages  resulting  from  such  specializa- 
tion. 

(b)  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual 
worker,  serious  questions  as  yet  uninvestigated  arise  as  to  the 
psychological,  moral,  and  physical  effects  of  extremely  specialized 
occupation.  A  large  part  of  personal  growth  in  character,  physi- 
cal powers,  and  probably  also  in  mental  capacity  has  always  been 
dependent  upon  the  occupation  followed.  Early  specialization  may 
result  in  a  complete  arrest  of  development  in  these  lines. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  specialization  of  occupation  for  one 
whose  physical  growth  has  been  completed  is  much  less  dangerous 
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than  for  one  still  plastic.  Hence,  while  extreme  specialization  for 
a  worker  at  15  years  of  age  may  give  bad  results,  the  same  may  not 
at  all  be  true  if  the  occupation  is  entered  upon  at  the  age  of  22  or 
28.  This  represents  a  promising  field  for  further  inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation. 

(c)  In  the  meantime  there  are  good  grounds  for  urging  that  all 
persons  be  given  an  opportunity  for  systematic  vocational  educa- 
tion, either  in  some  trade  requiring  various  operations,  or  over  a 
series  of  the  special  operations  foimd  in  a  highly  specialized  manu- 
facturing or  other  economic  process. 

Problem  2.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  can  train- 
ing for  f oremanship  be  organized  and  conducted  i 

In  almost  all  fields  of  organized  industry  the  post  of  foreman, 
overseer,  or  other  special  director  of  groups  of  workers  is  clearly 
recognized.  Such  posts  commonly  require  (1)  the  degree  of  expert 
knowledge  of  the  occupation  which  a  skilled  worker  is  supposed  to 
possess;  and  also  (2)  qualities  not  easily  described,  but  related  to 
leadership,  capacity  to  direct  workers,  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
organizing  ability,  etc. 

(a)  Foremen  must  combine,  of  necessity,  native  ability  with  a 
high  degree  of  training;  hence  almost  invariably  these  must  be 
selected  men  who  have  had  considerable  experience. 

(b)  Experience  does  not  suggest  that  industrial  schools  can  train 
foremen,  as  such,  economically.  Young  people  from  14  to  20  years 
of  age  can  hardly  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  native  ability 
to  serve  as  foremen.  Hence,  training  in  the  special  lines  of  knowl- 
edge required  for  foremanship  would  be  largely  wasted.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  skilled  workmen  are  selected  after  several  years 
of  experience  for  positions  of  foremani^p  they  often  find  ^em- 
selves  handicapped  for  lack  of  the  technical  knowledge  which  fore- 
men should  have. 

(c)  Probably  the  need  should  be  met  by  (1)  a  systematic  course, 
offered  to  all  alike,  toward  the  occupational  pursuit  itself,  followed 
by  (2)  opportunities  at  evening  schools  and  diort  courses  for  work- 
ers who  have  had  a  few  years'  experience  in  the  industry,  further  to 
qualify  themselves  if  they  desire. 

Problem  3.  To  what  extent  shall  prolonged  courses  of  industrial 
training  be  offered  to  girls  in  industrial  and  other  occupational  fields, 
who,  in  the  main,  will  spend  but  from  four  to  seven  years  in  the 
occupation,  after  which  they  will  take  up  home  making? 

The  census  of  the  United  States  shows  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  employed  in  this  country  a  very  considerable  number 
of  girls  from  14  to  20  years  of  age.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
large  majority,  probably  at  least  90  per  cent  of  these  in  the  wage- 
earning  callings,  will  take  up  homemaking  as  a  career  between  the 
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ages  of  20  and  27  years.  The  problem  of  the  industrial  training  of 
these,  therefore,  involves,  on  the  one  hand,  comparatively  short 
courses  of  training,  and,  on  the  other,  courses  which  will  produce  the 
maximum  degree  of  efficiency  in  early  stages. 

Problem  4.  Are  there  callings  in  industrial  fields  intermediate 
between  those  of  a  strictly  professional  nature,  such  as  engineering, 
and  those  of  a  strictly  trade  nature,  for  which  a  large  degree  of 
technical  instruction,  as  distinguished  from  practical  training,  is 
desirable  ? 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  there  are  such  technical  fields,-  for 
which,  for  example,  the  technical  training  offered  in  some  of  our 
high  schools  might  be  suited.  Draftsmanship  is  sometimes  alleged 
as  an  example,  while  in  other  fields  such  occupations  as  assaying, 
computing,  and  the  like,  may  serve  as  examples.  No  sufficient  anaylsis 
of  these  possibilities  has  yet  been  made. 

Problem  5.  What,  at  any  given  stage  of  vocational  training  for 
the  industrial  occupations,  should  be  the  proportion  of  time  and 
energy  of  the  pupil  given,  respectively,  to  technical  instruction  and 
to  practical  training? 

Extreme  and  opposed  examples  of  the  problem  under  consideraticHi 
are  the  following:  (1)  In  the  making  of  the  machinist,  a  boy  begin- 
ning at  the  age  of  14  might  devote  his  first  two  years  very  largely 
to  such  technical  studies  as  drawing,  mathematics,  mechanics,  and 
shop  exercises,  together  with  shopwork  and  shop  English,  and  on  the 
other  hand  give  a  minimum  amount  of  attention  to  productive 
shopwork  of  a  thoroughly  practical  nature.  Between  his  sixteenth 
and  eighteenth  years  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  his  shopwork 
might  be  very  greatly  increased,  with  a  diminution  of  the  amount 
of  attention  given  to  technical  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  program  of  training  might  be  devised  by 
which  during  the  first  year  he  might  give  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of 
his  time  to  productive  shopwork,  with  relatively  only  a  small  amount 
of  technical  instruction  related  to  it.  In  his  later  years  the  propor- 
tion of  time  given  to  shopwork  might  be  diminished,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  time  given  to  technical  instruction  might  be  greatly 
increased. 

The  problem  involved  is  not  one  merely  for  a  given  individual, 
but  one  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  largest  proportion 
of  individuals  as  these  present  themselves  for  training.  The  first 
program  might  be  the  best  for  the  person,  if  he  could  be  found,  who 
possesses  inherent  qualifications  for  f oremanship ;  but  it  might  prove 
exceedingly  wasteful  for  that  large  majority  of  prospective  workers 
in  iron  and  steel  who  have  little  capacity  for  abstract  thinking.  The 
second  program  might  prove  much  the  better  for  the  so-called 
^  concrete-minded '^  people,  and  might  also  prove  most  effective  for 
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those  who  were  capable  of  surviving  four  or  more  years  of  training 
as  given. 

VI.  PROBLEMS  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  chief  problems  found  in  commercial  education  at  the  present 
time,  apart  from  those  involving  its  relationship  to  general  edu- 
cation, are  found  in  connection  with  the  unanalyzed  character  of 
the  occupations,  from  the  standpoint  of  programs  of  commercial 
training. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  should  commercial  occupations  other 
than  those  of  (a)  accountancy  and  bookkeeping,  (b)  stenography 
and  typewriting,  be  differentiated  from  the  purpose  of  vocational 
education  ? 

Statistics  show  clearly  that  in  the  commercial  world  approximately 
80  per  cent  of  the  workers  are  found  in  fields  of  salesmanship,  etc., 
as  against  20  per  cent  in  the  specialized  fields  of  accountancy,  and 
stenography  and  typewriting.  For  the  former  occupations,  however, 
little  or  no  systematic  vocational  education  is  yet  offered,  in  the  main 
because  requirements  of  these  occupations  that  might  be  met  by  school 
vocational  training  have  not  been  defined. 

VII.  PROBLIgMS  OF  HOMEMAKINO  EDUCATION. 

The  two  chief  problems  connected  with  homemaking  education 
at  the  present  time  are  (a)  those  connected  with  the  more  effec- 
tive coordination  of  that  education  with  the  home  activities  of 
the  pupils  and  (b)  those  connected  with  the  age  at  which  it  is 
efficiently  practicable  to  begin .  systematic  vocational  homemaking 
education. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  in  a  pro- 
gram of  systematic  vocational  homemaking  education  can  coopera- 
tion with  the  home  be  secured,  and  the  equipment  and  facilities  of 
the  home  be  utilized  for  purposes  of  practical  training? 

(a)  Every  girl  seeking  a  homemaking  education  must  either  live 
at  home,  in  a  school  dormitory,  or  under  other  conditions  involv- 
ing a  close  contact  with  the  various  operations  for  which  she  is 
being  trained.  An  efficient  program  of  vocational  homemaking  edu- 
cation will  involve  the  extensive  use  of  the  facilities  thus  offered. 

(b)  The  problem  presents  different  aspects,  according  as  the  vo- 
cational day  school  or  the  vocational  evening  school  is  under  con- 
sideration.   The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  however. 

Problem  2.  At  what  age  is  efficient  homemaking  education  most 
practicable  ? 

It  is  quite  probable  that  there  must  be  differentiation  of  groups 
for  homemaking  education,  according  to  age  as  affected  by  the 
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occupations  followed.  For  example,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
girls  who  from  14  to  21  years  of  age  will  be  wage  earners  in  occu- 
pations not  related  to  the  home,  and  who  will  be  either  living  at 
home  as  boarders  or  in  boarding  houses,  can  efficiently  respond  to 
vocational  homemaking  education  until  somewhat  late  in  their  wage- 
earning  careers.  Again,  when  conditions  of  caste  shall  have  been 
so  changed  that  home  employment  on  a  wage  basis  shall  be  attrac- 
tive, systematic  vocational  education  for  this  might  well  be  begun 
at  14  or  15  years  of  age.  In  the  case  of  girls  not  contemplating 
wage-earning  careers,  but  who  design  to  remain  at  home,  systematic 
vocational  education  might  well  take  place  during  the  high-school 
period. 

VIII.  PROBLEMS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Some  examples  now  exist  of  successful  programs  of  agricultural 
vocational  education  wherein  the  home  farm  is  successfully  com- 
bined with  the  school  for  instruction  and  for  the  direction  of  practi- 
cal work.  The  two  problems  at  present  most  pressing  are  (1)  the 
provision  of  opportunities  for  practical  training  for  city  boys,  and 
(2)  the  problem  of  combining  secondary  vocational  agricultural  edu- 
cation with  preparation  for  higher  institutions  for  the  study  of 
agriculture. 

Problem  1.  Under  what  conditions  can  boys  living  under  urban 
conditions  be  provided  with  facilities  for  that  portion  of  vocational 
agricultural  education  connected  with  practical  work? 

Experiments  are  being  made  in  the  direction  of  renting  vacant 
land  adjacent  to  cities  for  this  purpose  and  putting  boys  in  charge 
of  their  work  on  a  project  basis. 

Problem  2.  To  what  extent  is  it  practicable  for  boys  in  the  course 
of  receiving  a  vocational  agricultural  education  properly  to  qualify 
themselves  for  an  agricultural  college? 

Obviously  the  requirements  of  an  efficient  vocational  agricultural 
education  are  defined  by  the  conditions  of  successful  farming.  It  is 
not  yet  clear  as  to  what  should  constitute  the  minimum  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  agricultural  college.  Probably  the  college 
should  distinguish  in  its  work  between  degree  work  and  courses  of 
agriculture  of  a  practical  nature. 

IX.  PROBLEMS  OP  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  form  of  vocational  education  depends 
largely  upon  the  degree  to  which  those  directing  it  comprehend  and 
respond  to  the  practical  requirements  of  the  occupations  for  which 
training  is  being  given.    There  arise,  therefore,  (a)  problems  as  to 
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obtaining  teachers  who  have  had  experience  in  tHe  occupation  for 
which  training  is  being  given;  (b)  problems  of  keeping  these  teachers 
in  intimate  contact  with  the  practical  requirements  of  these  occupa- 
tions; (c)  problems  of  maintaining  or  providing,  in  connection  with 
the  executive  authority  in  charge  of  the  schools,  specialists  in  voca* 
tional  education ;.  and  {d)  problems  of  providing,  either  in  the 
legislative  authority  in  charge  of  the  schools  or  in  an  advisory 
relationship,  representatives  of  the  fields  for  which  training  is  being 
given. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  can  teachers 
in  vocational  departments  be  equipped  with  practical  experience 
obtained  through  actual  participation  in  the  callings  for  which  they 
are  giving  education  ? 

(a)  Experience  seems  to  prove  that  effective  vocational  education 
can  only  be  given  by  persons  who  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  a 
practical  capacity,  in  a  particular  occupation,  to  enable  them  to  suc- 
ceed on  a  commercial  basis. 

For  example,  where  normal  schools  undertake  to  train  teachers  for 
successful  teaching  (and  not  merely  to  teach  prospective  teachers 
certain  subjects  of  study)  experience  seems  to  show  that  such  teach- 
ers must  themselves  have  been  successful  in  the  field  of  practical 
work.  In  medical  colleges  it  is  rare  to  find  successful  teachers  who 
have  not  been  commercially  successful  in  practice.  The  best  engi- 
neering teachers  are  those  who  have  served  some  years  at  commercial 
work.  In  such  trades  as  plumbing,  pattern  making,  and  others  it  is 
now  agreed  that  a  successful  teacher  must  himself  have  reached  a 
stage  where  he  could  readily  procure  profitable  employment.  The 
situation  is  not  clear  as  regards  commercial  and  agricultural  teachers, 
but  doubtless  the  same  principles  apply  in  these  fields,  as  well  as  in 
homemaking. 

(b)  Granting  the  necessity  of  a  considerable  amount  of  practical 
experience  on  the  part  of  teachers,  the  following  are  methods  by 
which  it  could  be  obtained  in  conjunction  with  suitable  training  in 
the  art  of  teaching :  Vocational  schools  might  take  as  teachers  only 
persons  who  have  already  demonstrated  their  capacity  in  the  world 
of  practical  effort,  giving  them  in  greater  or  less  degree,  just  prior 
to  their  entrance  on  teaching,  such  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  as 
is  practicable. 

This  method  has  been  followed  in  the  past  by  medical  colleges, 
theological  schools,  and  to  some  extent,  engineering  colleges  and  law 
schools.  It  is  now  followed  by  trade  schools,  and  to  a  small  extent, 
by  schools  of  agriculture. 

(^)  A  person  seeking  to  become  a  teacher  in  a  vocational  field 
might  take  pedagogical  courses,  followed  by  a  certain  amount  of 
practical  experience  as  a  prerequisite  before  taking  up  teaching. 
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This  is  the  prevailing  method  in  normal  schools  and  in  some  engi-- 
neering  schools. 

(d)  A  course  of  training  might  be  devised  whereby  the  prospective 
teacher  would  first  take  a  course  in  a  school  looking  toward  teaching, 
followed  by  one  or  more  years  of  practical  participation  in  com- 
mercial work,  this  to  be  succeeded  by  a  definite  period  of  study  of 
the  art  of  teaching,  preliminary  to  taking  a  teaching  position.  This 
method  is  now  being  proposed  as  a  basis  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  commercial  subjects,  etc. 

Problem  2.  To  what  extent  and  by  what  means  shall  teachers  in 
vocational  schools  be  required  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  the 
occupational  fields  for  which  they  are  giving  training? 

It  is  probable  that  in  fields  like  industry  and  agriculture  and 
others  where  changes  are  taking  place  efficiency  can  be  produced 
only  by  strongly  requiring  that  teachers  shall  not  only  observe  but 
actually  participate,  on  a  commercial  basis,  from  time  to  time  in  the 
work  in  fields  in  which  they  are  giving  training.  The  most  available 
means  to  this  end  would  .be  periods  of  leave  given  from  the  school, 
during  which  teachers  would  participate  in  such  work.  This  is  now 
found  in  some  engineering  fields. 

Problem  8.  To  what  extent  and  by  what  means  shall  specialized 
direction  be  provided  in  the  executive  administration  of  vocational 
education? 

(a)  The  problem  is  one  affecting  (1)  tiie  headship  of  a  depart- 
ment; (2)  the  directorship  of  a  vocational  school;  (3)  the  general 
supervision  of  vocational  education  in  an  administrative  unit,  such 
as  a  town  or  city;  and  (4)  the  administrative  supervision  of  voca- 
tional education  on  behalf  of  the  State,  or  other  large  unit  of 
administration. 

(b)  It  is  assumed  that  the  headship  of  a  department  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  is  a  specialist  himself  in  the  occupation  for 
which  training  is  being  given. 

(c)  The  directorship  of  a  large  vocational  school  having  several 
'*           departments  will  probably  not  be  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist  in  any 

one  department,  but  rather  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  a  pedagogical 
expert  in  many  lines  and  a  good  administrator.  Eventually,  such  a 
position  will  probably  be  filled  by  promotion  from  headships  of  de- 
partments, such  selection  being  made  on  the  basis  of  natural  ability 
for  an  administrative  position. 

(d)  There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  in  each  city,  or 
other  administrative  unit  having  many  vocational  schools,  there 
should  be  an  assistant  superintendent  specializing  in  the  field  of  vo- 
cational education,  including  thereunder  industrial,  commercial, 
homemaking,  and  agricultural  work  offered,  but  not  including  pro- 
fesedonaL    Whether  he  should  also  have  supervision  of  the  practical 
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artfl  work  as  a  phase  of  general  edocatioo  w  when  offered  prevoea- 
tionally  is  doubtful. 

(e)  Similarly,  where  the  Administration  of  vocational  educaticm  is 
sapervised  on  behalf  of  the  State  there  should  be  organized  a  separate 
department,  dealing  exclusiTely  with  vocational  education. 

Problem  4.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  shall  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  vocational  fields  participate  in  the  lay 
administration  of  vocational  schools! 

(a)  It  should  be  assumed  that  every  single  vocational  dq>artment 
in  a  system  should  feel  the  influence  of  representatives  of  laymen  in 
the  occupational  field  concerned  (including  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees, where  these  distinctions  are  clearly  defined). 

(b)  Obviously,  it  is  impracticable  to  include  laymen  in  this  ca- 
pacity in  the  school  committee  or  board  itself  without  m^lnng  the 
latter  unduly  large.  It  may  be  assumed  that  a  layman  fnun  one 
occupational  field  has  no  more  capacity  to  assist  in  the  administration 
of  vocational  education  in  another  than  any  other  layman. 

(c)  Experience  seems  to  demonstrate  that  the  more  effective  course 
is  to  place  all  vocational  schools  under  the  administration  of  the  r^a- 
larly  constituted  school  authorities,  because  these  are  supported  by 
public  money,  and  to  provide  for  each  distinctive  department  a  small 
advisory  committee  for  the  activity  of  which  the  department  head 
shall  be  primarily  responsible. 


APPENDIX. 

DIGEST  OF  LAWS  OF  STATES  THAT  PROVIDE  STATE  AID 
FOR  A  MORE  OR  LESS  ST  ATE- WIDE  SYSTEM  OF  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. 


INDIANA. 


1.  Unitt  of  organization  are  cities,  towns,  and  townships. 

2.  Types  are  separate  schools,  regular  day  schools,  part-time  day,  and  evening 

schools  or  classes. 

3.  Compulsory  education  in  part-time  day  schools,  ages  14  to  16,  5  hours  per 

week.    But  only  when  local  communities  have  first  established  the  school. 
The  education  is  not  compulsory  upon  all,  as  is  the  case  in  Wisconsin. 

4.  Approved  by  State  board  of  education. 

5.  Restricted  to  such  courses  in  part-time  schools  as  are  supplementary  to 

regular  employment 

6.  Established  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities. 

7.  Local  board  of  inspection  is  appointed  by  school  board,  ratified  by  State 

board  of  education.    Three  members  suggested  for  each  separate  vocation 
taught 

8.  State  reimburses  local  conmiunities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time, 

and  evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of 
net  cost  of  maintenance,  less  tuition  collected. 

9.  State  reimburses  local  communities  to  extent  of  one-half  amount  expended 

for  tuition. 
10.  Age  limits  are,  for  r^mlar  day  and  part-time  day  schools,  14  to  25. 

MAINE. 

1.  State  aids  elementary   schools   teaching  manual  training   and   domestic 

science  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  teacher's  salary,  not  to  exceed 
$800  for  each  teacher. 

2.  Approved  by  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

3.  State  aids  secondary  schools  providing  instruction  in  agriculture,  domestic 

science,  and  mechanic  arts  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  cost  of  in- 
struction, but  not  to  exceed  $500  to  any  district  for  any  one  year. 

4.  State  aids  certain  selected  vocational  schools  teaching  agriculture,  domestic 

science,  manual  arts  and  trades,  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  instruction,  but  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  any  one  district 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1.  Units  of  organization  are  counties,  cities,  and  tovniships. 

2.  Types  are  regular  day,  part-time  day,  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

3.  Cwnpulsory  education  in  part-time  day  schools,  ages  14  to  16,  5  hours  per 

week.    But  only  when  local  communities  have  first  established  the  school. 
The  education  is  not  compulsory  upon  all,  as  is  the  case  in  Wisconsin. 
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4.  Approved  by  State  board  of  education. 

5.  Restricted  to  such  courses  in  part-time  schools  as  are  supplementary  to 

regular  employment    Exception:  Vocational  courses  for  women  in  ev^i- 
ing  classes  do  not  have  to  be  supplementary  to  regular  employment. 
Q.  Established  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities  or  by  independent 
boards. 

7.  Local  board  of  inspection  is  appointed  by  school  board  and  ratified  by  State 

board  of  education.  Three  members  suggested  for  each  separate  vocation 
taught 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time,  and 

evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of  (a)  one-half  net 
cost  of  maintenance  less  tuition  collected,  (b)  two-thirds  net  cost  of  main- 
tenance for  vocational  courses  in  regular  high  schools  maintaining  agri- 
cultural courses. 

9.  State  reimburses  local  communities  to  extent  of  one-half  of  amount  expended 

for  tuition. 
10.  Age  limits  are,  for  regular  day  and  part-time  day  schools,  14  to  25  years ;  for 
evening  schools,  17  or  over. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

1.  Units  of  organization  are  county,  Joint  county,  districts,  or  union  of  districts. 

2.  Types  are  regular  day,  part-time  day,  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

3.  Not  compulsory. 

4.  Approved  by  State  board  of  education. 

5.  Restricted  to  such  courses  in  part-time  schools  as  are  supplementary  to 

regular  employment  Exception :  Vocational  courses  for  women  in  evening 
classes  do  not  have  to  be  supplementary  to  regular  employment 

6.  Established  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities. 

7.  No  local  boards  of  inspection. 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time,  and 

evening  vocational  schools  or  classes  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  net  cost 
of  maintenance,  but  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  any  district,  county,  or  joint 
district 

9.  Tuition  reimbursed  to  local  communities  to  extent  of  $25  through  another 

act. 
10.  No  age  limitation. 

NEW  YORK. 

1.  Units  of  organization  are  cities  and  districts. 

2.  Types  are  regular  day,  part-time  day,  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

3.  Not  compulsory. 

4.  Approved  by  commissioner  of  education. 

5.  Not  restricted.     (See  (5)  other  States.) 

0.  Established  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities. 

7.  Local  boards  of  inspection  are  appointed  by  school  board  and  ratified  by 

State  board  of  education.  Two  members  suggested  for  each  separate 
vocation  taught 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time,  and 

evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of  (a)  one-half  of  net 
cost  first  teacher,  not  to  exceed  $1,000;  (5)  one-third  of  salary  of  aU 
additional  teachers.  Provision  is  made  for  a  pro  rata  distribution  of 
part-time  teachers  in  evening,  part-time,  or  other  schools. 
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9.  State  reimburses  local   communities  through  high-school  act  for  tuition 
expended. 

10.  No  age  limitations. 

11.  Minimum  of  15  pupils  required  for  formation  of  class. 

■ 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1.  Units  of  organieation  are  districts  or  Joint  districts. 

2.  Types  are  regular  day,  part-time  day,  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 
8.  Not  compulsory, 

4.  Approved  by  State  board  of  education. 

5.  Restricted  to  such  courses  in  part-time  schools  as  are  supplementary  to 

regular  employment.  Exception:  Vocational  courses  for  women  in  even- 
ing classes  do  not  have  to  be  supplementary  to  regular  employment 

6.  Established  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities. 

7.  Local  board  of  inspection  is  appointed  by  school  board  and  ratified  by 

State  board  of  education. 

8.  Sta4e  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time,  and 

evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  cost 
of  instruction,  not  to  exceed  $5,000  in  any  one  district  for  any  one  year. 

9.  State  reimburses  local  conununlties  for  tuition  to  extent  of  $25  per  child 

through  other  act. 
10.  No  age  limitations. 

WISCONSIN.^ 

1.  Units  of  organization  are  school  districts. 

2.  Types  are  all-day,  part-day,  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

8.  Compulsory  education  in  part-time  day,  ages  14  to  10,  5  hours  per  week. 

4.  Approved  by  the  State  board  of  industrial  education,  consisting  of  9  mem- 

bers— 8  employees,  8  employers,  and  3  educators. 

5.  All  cities  toith  5,000  or  m^ore  inhabitants  required  to  provide  boards  for  in- 

dustrial education;  these  boards  to  be  appointed  by  the  local  boards  of 
education,  and  to  consist  of  6  members — 2  employees,  2  employers,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  high-school  principal. 

C  State  aid  provided  for  four  types — ^industrial,  commercial,  continuation,  and 
evening  schools. 

7.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  above  types  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  expense  of  instruction,  up  to  $3,000  for  each  school  main- 
taining all  four  types,  but  not  to  exceed  $10,000  to  any  one  community. 
^  8.  Employors  must  pay  wages  to  "  permit  pupils  "  for  the  five  hours  spent  in 

continuation  schools. 

1  The  Wisconsin  laws  coyertng  this  topic  were  not  available,  bo  this  digest  was  gleaned 
from  yartoua  secondary  sources. 
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Administration,  problems,  153. 
Advisory  committee,  67. 
Agricultural  arts.  68. 
Agricultural  arts  education,  45. 

Agricultural  education,  44;  early  forms,  12;  problems,  353. 
Agricultural  schools,  types,  36. 
Apprenticeship,  ref.,  52,  120. 
Boston  Home  and  School  Association,  ref.,  126. 

Boston  schools,  circular  of  vocational  guidance,  133;  vocational  guidance,  122. 
Boston  University,  vocational  guidance  course,  124. 
Boston  vocational  counselors,  topics  treated,  125. 
Central  committee  for  vocational  education,  75. 
Classes  in  vocational  education,  size,  86. 
Commercial  education,  43;  problems,  152. 
Commercial  schools,  types,  17. 
Committee,  composition  of,  6,  7. 

Committee  of  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance,  inquiry  from,  15. 
Conferences  of  vocational  education,  74. 
Continuation  schools,  def.,  33 ;  conditions  for,  91. 
Continuation  vocational  schools,  def.,  64. 
Cooperative  vocational  schools,  60. 
Corporation  vocational  schools,  139. 
Correlation  of  technical  studies  and  practical  work,  58. 
Cost  of  vocational  education,  130. 
Directors,  qualifications,  83. 
Domestic  science  courses,  early  stage<»,  13. 
Dual  administrative  control,  65. 
Dual  vocational  school,  60. 
Employment  Managers*  Association,  ref.,  127. 
Evening  vocational  schools,  del,  33,  63. 

Evening  Industrial  schools,  conditions,  94 ;  short  unit  courses,  96. 
Extension  schools.    See  Continuation  schools. 
Federal  aid,  vocational  education,  137. 
Finance  of  vocational  education,  130-142. 
Financing  vocational  education  by  Federal  aid,  137. 
Full  responsibility  vocational  school,  61. 

General  education,  compared  with  vocational  education,  38;  relate<l  to  voca- 
tional education,  143. 
General  vocational  education,  145. 
Handwork  in  home,  9. 
Homemaking  education,  47;  problems,  152. 
Homemaklng  schools,  types,  19. 
Household  arts,  68. 
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House  palntiDf?,  analysis,  111-117. 

Induf^trial  arts  e<lucation,  47. 

Industrial  education,  45;  problems,  149. 

Industrial  schools  by  day,  conditions,  90. 

Industrial  schools,  types,  18. 

Industrial  workers,  gathering  data  regarding,  98. 

Industrie's,  analyses,  111-117. 

Industry,  evolution,  10. 

Instructors,  qualifications,  83. 

Investigation  of  need  of  vocational  education,  98. 

liegislation,  vocational  education,  digest,  157-159. 

Liberal  education,  related  to  vocational  education,  143. 

Manual  arts,  67. 

Manual  training,  68. 

Massachusetts,  industrial  commission,  11. 

Morrill  Act,  ref.,  138. 

National  Education  Association,  5. 

National  Society  for  Promotion  of  Industrial  Eiducation,  6. 

Nautical  education,  ret,  49. 

Painting,  house,  analysis,  111-117. 

Part  responsibility  school,  61. 

Part  time  schools,  def .,  34 ;  conditions,  91. 

Practical  arts,  education,  ref.,  39;  schools  and  studies,  67. 

Practical  arts  high  school,  68. 

Practical  work,  prmluctlve,  51. 

Prevocational  education,  69 ;  ref.,  71. 

Problems  of  vocational  education,  143-156. 

Professional  education,  42 ;  problems,  147. 

Project,  def.,  58. 

l*upils  in  vocational  schools,  free  tuition,  136. 

Redfield,  William  C,  Secretary  of  Department  of  Conmierce,  ref.,  138. 

Itelmbursement  in  vocational  education,  135. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  survey,  103-110. 

Short  unit  courses,  58. 

Single  (or  unit)  administrative  control,  66. 

Smith-I^ever  bill,  ref.,  138. 

St.  Paul  meeting,  5. 

State-aided  vocational  schools,  to  be  free,  136. 

Support  of  vocational  education,  by  employers  and  labor,  140;  sources  of,  131. 

Survey,  aims,  101 ;  for  vocational  education,  76 ;  methods,  98,  102 ;  methods  for 

vocational  education,  98-117;  preliminary,  73;  schedules,  103-110. 
Teachers  for  vocational  schools,  136. 
Teachers  of  vocational  education,  classes,  etc.,  84. 
Technical  education,  53. 
Technical  high  schools,  ref.,  19. 
Technical   schools,   54. 

Technical  studies  correlated  with  practical  work,  58. 
Transfer  of  results  of  training  in  vocational  education,  146. 
Unemployment,  causes,  119. 
Unified  vocational  schools,  66. 
Unit  administrative  control,  66. 
Vocational  Bureau  of  Boston,  ref.,  120. 
Vocational  department,  def.,  66. 
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Vocational  education,  administration,  65;  as  related  to  vocation  guidance, 
118-129 ;  by  other  agencies  than  schools,  40 ;  classification  of  schools  for,  59 ; 
compared  with  practical  arts  education,  39;  def.,  30;  definitions,  35-71; 
digest  of  laws  relating  to,  157-159;  direct  and  indirect,  39;  established  in 
States,  11 ;  Federal  aid,  137 ;  financing,  130-142 ;  graphic  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion, 79;  history  of  term,  9;  legislation,  11,  12;  local  administration,  81; 
local  support,  133;  major  divisions  equal  with,  38;  major  divisions,  40; 
methods  of  introduction,  72-77;  methods  of  organization,  78-97;  needed  to 
offset  inefficiency,  100;  pedagogical  divisions,  56;  pedagogical  phases,  49; 
private,  139;  private  schools,  40;  practical  or  concrete  phase,  50;  problems, 
143-156;  providing  facilities,  86;  public  support,  132;  State  administration, 
78;  technical  phases,  53. 

Vocational  guidance,  70,  71,  118-129;  college  courses,  123;  cooperative  with 
schools,  121;  through  employers*  associations,  127. 

Vocational  schools,  classes,  89 ;  classified,  33,  59 ;  equipment,  87 ;  location,  classi- 
fied by  States,  20-32 ;  training  of  teachers,  136. 

Vocational  secondary  schools,  types,  15-34. 

Vocational  studies,  general,  55. 

Vocational  survey,  facts  to  be  gathered,  99. 

Vocational  survey  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  103-110. 
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NOTE. 

The  present  issue  of  this  record  follows  immediately  that  for  May, 
1916,  publication  having  ceased  during  June,  July,  and  August. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  pubhcations  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  pubhcations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned  may 
ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly 
or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from 
the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them  are  available 
for  consultation  in  various  pubhc  and  institutional  hbraries. 

Pubhcations  intended  for  inclusion  in  this^record  should  be  sent  to 
the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBUCATIONS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

759.  Association  of  coUeges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  states 

and  Maryland.  ProceediDi^s  of  the  twenty-ninth  annual  convention,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  November. 26^27,  1915.  Published  by  the  Aesociation,  1916. 
108  p.    8°.    (George  W.  McClelland,  secretary,  Univereity  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Contains:  1.  Isaac  Bharpless:  Military  training  in  schools  and  colleges,  p.  10-18;  Discussion, 
p.  1^29.  2.  Athletics  in  schools  and  colleges  [by]  D.  A.  Sargent,  p.  30-41;  [by]  Walter  Camp, 
p.  41-A7;  [by]  J.  E.  Raycroff,  p.  47-54;  Discussion,  p.  54^.  3.  R.  B.  Herriman:  The  use  of  the 
comprehoisive  examination  in  college  education,  p.  60-66;  Discussion,  p.  66-71.  4.  Report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  inyestigate  the  comparative  records  made  by  students  admitted  to  col- 
lege on  examination  and  on  certificate,  respectively,  p.  75-94.  5.  Bibliography:  College  admis- 
sion: Examination  vs.  certificate  system,  p.  05-07. 

760.  Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Southern  states. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  .  .  .  Naah\'ille,Tenn.,  October 
28, 29, 1915.  84  p.  8®.  (Walter  Hullihen,  secretary.  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.) 
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Contains:  1.  S.  P.  Capen:  Measuring  college  standards  and  efficiency,  p.  Z^-39.  2.  Emily  -fl. 
Dutton:  Measuring  college  standards  and  efficiency,  p.  4(W>1.  3.  J.  B.  Ellifl:  Tbe  Junior  oollegie: 
the  Missouri  plan,  p.  52-54.  4.  H.  C.  Tolman:  Quality  credits,  p.  56-61.  6.  L.  R.  Wilson:  South- 
em  high  school  libraries,  p.  62-^.  6.  C.  O.  Maphis:  A  plan  for  the  definite  rating  of  secondary 
schools,  p.  6(^73.    7.  W.  H.  Hand:  College  credit  for  school  work,  p.  74-80. 

761.  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.    Tenth  auQual 

report  of  the  president  and  of  the  treasurer.  New  York  City,  1915.  1 41  p.  4®. 
(Clyde  FoTBt,  secretary,  576  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City.) 

Contains:  1.  The  study  of  legal  education,  p.  21-30.  2.  College  chansM  for  tuition,  p.  38-15. 
3.  Pensions  for  public  school  teachers,  p.  4Mi3.  4.  Tabular  statement  of  teachers'  penslaa  sys- 
tems, p.  86-99.    5.  Summary  of  teachers'  pension  systems,  p.  100-102. 

762.  Illinois  state  teachers'  association.    Journal  of  proL-eedicgs  of  the  sixty- 

second  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  December  2S-dO, 

1915.    189  p.    8**.    (Robert  C.  Moore,  secretary,  CarUnville,  111.) 

Contafais:  1.  W.  C.  Bagley:  The  educational  basis  of  democracy,  p.  57-61.  2.  W.  8.  Atheam: 
The  religious  education  of  a  democracy,  p.  61-63.  8.  J.  A.  Clement:  Survey  report  on  student 
population  and  problems  in  Illinois  hi?h  schools,  p.  73-81 .  4.  Means  and  methods  ot  clsoroom 
supervision  [by]  O.  W.  Oaylor,  p.  103-^;  [by]  8.  K.  McDowell,  p.  lOS-S;  [by]  L.  A.  Mahoney, 
p.  108-11;  [by]  J.  O.  gwgiamim^  p,  111-15.  5.  C.  H.  Johnston:  Junior  high  school  admhiistrationy 
p.  116-23.  6.  D.  M.  Inman:  The  ru:al  iXimmumt>  as  a  subject  of  study,  p.  135-41.  7.  A.  R.  War- 
nock:  The  college  athlete  andsummer  baseball,  p.  143-46.  S.  B.  D.  Bemy:  Biography  for  religious 
instruction,  p.  154-56.  9.  L.  P.  Frohardt:  Stale  plane  for  religious  instruction,  p.  156-^.  10 
R.  V.  Morgan:  High-school  music,  p.  164-67.. 

763.VIowa  state  teachen'  asiiociat^on      Procee^lings  of  the  sixty-first  annual 

scission  .  .  .  held  at  Pes  Moines,  Iowa,  November  4-6,  1915.    Des  Moines^ 

R.  Henderson,  1915.    209  p.     8^    (0.  £.  Smith,  secretary,  Indianola,  Iowa.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  B.  Smith:  The  rural  school,  p.  5-10.  2.  A.  M.  Beyoe:  Educational  needs  and 
tendencies  in  Iowa,  p.  11-21.  3.  [Report  of  the  committee  on  the  ellmfauttion  of  obsolete  and 
useless  topics  and  materials  from  thf>  ^'ommon  school  branches]  p.  23-73.  4.  A.  E.  Craig:. Tha 
college  and  it«  critics,  p.  101-8.  5.  O.  ti.  Ford:  Methods  of  socializing  history,  p.  115-24.  6.  R.  H. 
Whitbeck:  The  teacUng  of  domestic  geography,  p.  126-32.  7.  J.  L.  Chemey:  Supervision  of 
instructions,  p.  132-37. 

764.  National  education  association.    [Addresses  delivered  at  the  New  York 

meeting,  July  1916]    School  and  society,  4  :  July  8,  15,  22,  29,  August  5,  12, 

1916. 

Contahis:  1.  D.  B.  Johnsofi:  The  rural  home  and  the  farm  woman,  p.  3^-42.  2.  Ella  P.  Young: 
The  secular  free  schools,  p.  77-81.  3.  C.  R.  Van  Hise:  The  place  of  a  university  l.i  a  democracy, 
p.  81-86.  4.  W.  J.  Bryan:  Citizenship  in  a  republic,  p.  86-88.  5.  W.  0.  McAdoo:  Some  interna- 
tional aspects  of  public  education,  p.  88-93.  6.  G.  8.  Hall:  The  war  and  some  of  its  relations  to 
education,  p.  115-20.  7.  C.  O.  Pearse:  The  common  school  a«  an  instrument  of  democracy,  p.  120-23. 
8.  J.  R.  Kirk:  The  place  of  the  normal  school  in  a  democracy,  p.  123-27.  9.  Samuel  Oompers:  The 
American  school  and  the  working  man,  p.  127-^33.  10.  Joseph  8wain :  Salaries  and  pensions,  p.  13&- 
54.  11.  Clyde  Furst:  Teachers'  pensions,  p.  154-59.  12.  J.  D.  Shoop:  Vocational  education,  p. 
165-68  13.  V.  K.  W.  Koo:  Chinese  education,  p.  191-94.  14.  Fannie  F.  Andrews:  What  the  public 
schools  can  do  toward  tbe  maintenance  of  permanent  peace,  p.  194-97.  15.  S.  P.  Duggan:  Present 
tendencies  in  college  administration,  p.  229-35.  16.  Beatrice  Winser:  Functions  and  methods 
of  boards  of  education,  p.  235-38.  17.  H.  H.  Seerley:  National  aid  to  vocational  education, 
p.  238-42. 

For  a  synopsis  of  the  meeting  and  brief  extracts  from  some  of  the  addresses,  see  Journal  of  edu- 
cation, 84 :  61-69,  73-77,  87-97, 102-104,  July  20,  27. 1916. 

765.  New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association.    Aunual  report  and  proceedings  of 

the  61st  annual  meeting  .  .  .  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  December  27-29,  1915. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Macrrellish  &  Quigley  co.,  1^16.  210  p.  S"".  (H.-J.  J^eal, 
secretary,  Phillipsburg.  N.J.) 

Contains:  1.  F.  P.  Graves:  The  evolution  of  educational  method,  p.  16-17.  2.  J.  G.  Hibben: 
Sources  of  power,  p.  18-24.  3.  J.  J,  Savitz:  Growth  through  supervision,  p.  25-31.  4.  Myra  I. 
Billings:  Supervision  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  p.  31-34.  5.  A.  B.  Meredith:  Scientific 
measuring  and  testing  of  pupils,  p.  35-38.  6.  Z.  E.  Scott:  How  can  the  quality  of  supervision  be 
determined?  p.  40-15.  7.  Fannie  F.  Andrews:  The  teacher  and  the  world  crisis,  p.  47-51.  B: 
Mary  E.  Hall:  The  school  and  the  library,  p.  61-66.  9.  Louise  Connolly:  The  school  and  the 
library,  p.  67-70.    10.  Sarah  B.  Askew:  Story-telling  and  its  relation  to  library  and  school,  p.  71-75, 
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766.  North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly.    Proceedings  and   addresses  of  the 

thirty -second  annual  session  .  .  .  Raleigh,  November  24-26.  19]  5.    Raleigh, 
—  Edwards  &  Brough ton  printing  co. ,  1916.    347  p.    8°.    (E.  E.  Sams,  secretary- 

treasurer,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  Mary  O.  Graham:  The  efficient  school,  p.  58-64.    2.  Jessie  Field:  Leadership  in  the 

country,  p.  A4-68.    3.  David  Snedden:  New  problems  in  education,  p.  68>70.    4.  Anna  Broch- 

:  bausen:  Story  teUing,  p.  71-74.    5.  Lefla  Cobb:  The  standards  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  the 

primary  teacher,  p.  80-84.  6.  R.  £.  Sentelle:  An  act  for  a  uniform  plan  of  examination  and  cer- 
tification of  teachers,  p.  121-29.  7.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Terrell:  The  efficient  teacher,  p.  151-58.  8.  J.  H. 
Beach:  The  organization  and  management  of  the  smaU  high  school,  p.  159-68.  9.  David  Snedden : 
New  problems  in  secondary  education,  p.  189-96.  10.  T.  E.  Hollenbeck:  The  probable  results  of 
^  developing  high  schools  that  prepcu«  directly  for  local  industries,  p.  202-204.    11.  Frances  Ray: 

The  value  of  home  economics  in  our  schools,  p.  205-11.  12.  N.  W.  Walker:  The  present  status 
of  the  high  school  sciences  in  North  Carolina,  p.  212-26.  13.  C.  M.  Hutchings:  The  elective  system 
in  our  high  schools,  p.  229-40.  14.  H.  S.  Shaw:  How  can  the  boys  be  retained  in  our  high  schools? 
p.  241-44.  15.  A.  £.  Whiship:  Music  in  public  schools,  p.  257-60.  16.  R.  H.  Latham:  The  Gary 
schools:  What  lessons  do  they  hold  for  the  city  schools  of  North  Carolina?  p.  277--85.  17.  T.  W. 
Andrews:  Citizenship  and  play,  p.  285-91.  18.  E.  C.  Brooks:  By  what  standard  may  a  school 
board  know  the  efficiency  of  the  superintendent?  p.  291-94.  19.  N.  W.  Walker:  The  growth  of 
farm-life  schools,  p.  310-16. 

767.  North  Dakota  education  association.    Proceedings  twenty-ninth  annual 
"  session  .  .  .  held  at  Grand  Forks,  November  3,  4  and  5,  1915.    Fargo,  N.D., 

Walker  bros.  <fe  Hardy  [1916]  215  p.  8"*.  (W.  E.  Parsons,  secretary,  Bis- 
marck, N.  D.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  G.  Crane:  Efficiency  of  schools,  p.  27-34.  2.  L.  D.  Coflman:  Tradition  and 
reform  in  education,  p.  35-37.  3.  W.  F.  Clarke:  The  obligations  of  the  higher  to  the  lower  educa- 
tkm,  p.  41-47.  4.  R.  M.  Black:  Recent  educational  legislation  in  North  Dakota,  p.  48^62.  6. 
R.  L.  Finney:  Social  science  hi  secondary  schools,  p.  56-61.  6.  Effective  methods  of  correlating 
high  school  work  with  every  day  life,  p.  62-66.  7.  Mrs.  L.  O.  Middleton:  Teachhig  of  temperance 
hygiene,  or  the  key  to  the  situation,  p.  7^77.  8.  Clara  M.  Struble:  The  teachers'  insurance  and 
retirement  law,  p.  78-82.  9.  R.  A.  Hatherell:  School  gardenhig,  p.  83-88.  10.  Frances  Cowan: 
Playground  possibilities,  p.  94-97.  11.  H.  J.  Hughes:  The  relationship  of  the  common  school  to 
the  college,  p.  102^.  12.  J.  E .  Switzer:  Methods  and  material  in  teachhig  physiography,  p.  116-18. 
13.  P.  H.  Lehman:  Shall  we  teach  peace  or  war?  p.  122-23.  14.  W.  H.  Greenleaf:  The  relation 
of  local  history  to  the  teaching  of  natk>nal  hL«tQry,  p.  126-31.  15.  V.  E.  Sayre:  The  adapting  of 
manual  training  to  rural  conditions,  p.  138-42.  16.  M.  C.  James:  Some  ideals  in  secondary  agri- 
culture, p.  142-49.  17.  Jean  Porterfleld:  High  school  dramatics,  p.  155-^9.  18.  F.  H.  Koch:  A 
message  from  the  committee  on  the  improvement  of  American  speech,  p.  159-62.  19.  C.  C. 
Schmidt:  The  supervisfon  of  small  'school  systems,  p.  168-74.  20.  F.  L.  Rairdon:  DlfEerentia- 
tion  in  thee  curses  of  study  for  the  grades,  p.  179-82. 

768.  Ohio  state  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  .  .  .  fdxty-ninth  annual  ses- 

sion, Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  June  27-29,  1916.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  65  ; 

MO-58,  August  1916. 

Contains:  1.  R.  L.  Ervhi:  Every  public  school  system  should  provide  systematic  and  definite 
vocational  trafaiing  for  it?  pupils  in  lines  other  than  (in  addition  to)  those  that  are  clerical,  com- 
mercial and  secretarial,  p.  347-55.  2.  Wilson  Hawkins:  The  six-six  plan,  p.  355-63.  3.  U.  L. 
Light:  Resolved,  that  punlls  should  be  allowed  free  election  of  studies  hi  all  grades  above  the 
sixth,  p.  363-68.  4.  R.  W.  Solomon:  Departmental  teaching  should  be  deferred  to  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  year,  p.  369-75.  5.  W.  C.  Bagley:  Red  letter  lessons,  p.  387-90.  6.  The  Junior  high 
school,  p.  390-97.  7.  Is  it  the  function  of  the  public  school  to  be  the  social  center  of  its  community? 
p.  397-402.  8.  Joint  discussion:  Systematic  military  training  should  be  included  in  the  courses 
of  study  required  of  all  boys  in  all  schools,  above  grammar  grades,  supported  wholly  or  in  part, 
by  public  funds,  p.  403-8. 

769.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association.    Department  of  city  and 

k  borough    superintendents.    Pro<:eedings,     thirty-sixth    annual    session, 

!  Scranton,   December  28,   1915.    Pennsylvania  scbool  journal,   64  :  487-60, 

April  1916. 

Contains:  1.  J.  M.  Howerth:  Vocational  guidance,  p.  437-40.  2.  S.  E.  Downes:  Transporta- 
tion and  efficiency,  p.  441-12.  3.  J.  M.  Howerth:  Carhig  for  delinquents,  p.  442-44.  4.  P.  M. 
Harbold:  The  grading  of  teachers,  p.  445-48.  5.  Landis  Tanger:  The  gradfaig  of  teachers  as  related 
to  t)ie  improvement  of  teachers,  p.  448-51.  6.  H .  P.  Updegraff:  Uniform  records  and  reports,  p. 
451-56.    7.  J.  L.  Eisenberg:  Duties  of  the  executive  of  school  sy?tem,  p.  45(V-58. 
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770.  South  Dakota  educational  aaaodatioxL    ProceedingB  of  the  thirty-third 

annual  Beflsion  .  .  .  held  at  Aberdeen,  November  22-24,  1915.    479  p.    &^. 

(A.  H.  Seymour,  corresponding  secretary,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.) 

Contafau:  I.  W.  F.  Jones:  Economy  of  time  Jn  eiucation,  p.  43^63.    2.  E.  C.  Elliott:  Measures 
of  the  worth  of  teachora,  p.  S6-4I12,    3.  C.  H.  Lug^:  Amiual  address  of  state  superinteadent  of 
public  inatraction  [Rural  schools]  p.  63-70.    4.  E.  C.  Perisho:  The  vocatioDAl  aspect  of  oar  prob- 
lem of  economy,  p.  78-86.    6.  H.  H.  Qage:  Elimination  of  relatively  useless  material  from  tfae 
college  curriculum,  p.  106-18.    6.  J.  B.  Heinmlller:  Vocational  guidance,  p.  115-22.    7.  A.  M. 
Brace:  The  place  of  the  newspaper  and  the  news  story  in  high  school  courses  In  English  oompoal- 
tion,  p.  128-33.    8.  J.  T.  Olenn:  That  same  old  problem,  school  legislation,  p.  134-4a   9.  Hfs. 
F.  C.  Huss:  Preparation  versus  cramming  for  seventh  and  eighth  gnde  examinations,  p.  171-75. 
10.  Alta  V.  Brown:  The  teacher  as  a  trainer,  p.  17(^0.    11.  L.  A.  Fell:  President's  address 
[School  hygiene]  p.  206-10.    12.  C.  R.  Goff:  Our  obstacles  and  how  we  may  overcome  them,  p. 
211-17.    13.  T.  A.  Harmon:  Wasted  time  —pupil,  teacher  and  school  board,  p.  221-20.    14.  H.  C. 
Johnson:  Vocational  guidance,  p.  230-34.    16.  E.  H.  Warren:  What  we  want  and  what  we  get, 
p.  236-44.    16.  Herbert  Patterson:  Educational  principles  and  the  elementary  school,  p.  268-77. 
17.  Lida  Williams:  Play— purpose  and  pract^w,  p.  278-85.    18.  Miss  Laurson:  Teaching  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  how  to  use  the  library,  p.  320-24.    19.  Nola  Fromme:  Home  economics  the 
meeting  ground  of  the  home  and  the  school,  p.  356-^. 

771.  Weet  Virginia  education  association.    Proceedings  of  the  forty-fifth  annual 

session  .  .  .  held  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  1915.    Keyser,  W.  Ya.,  The 

Mountain  Echo,  1916.    300  p.    8^.    (A.  P.  Morrison,  secretary,  Clarksbuig, 

W.  Va.) 

Contains:  1.  L.  L.  Friend:  What  can  we  do  for  those  who  drop  out  of  school?  p.  33-41.  2. 
W.  M.  Foulk:  What  should  the  community  expect  of  the  public  schools?  p.  42-49.  3.  C.  8. 
Crow:  Cooperation  between  the  school  and  community  in  cultivating  an  appreciation  of  liters 
ture,  music  and  art,  p.  50-56.  4.  H.  R.  Bonner:  Cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  shop  or 
the  office  in  vocational  education,  p.  56-70.  5.  C.  R.  Murray:  Newspapers,  periodicals  and 
theatres  as  educational  agencies,  p.  75-81.  6.  W.  8.  Deffenbaugji:  A  wider  use  of  the  school 
plant,  p.  81-102.  7.  R.  S.  Gatherum:  Civic  education  of  the  miner,  p.  il5>-19.  8.  B.  H.  Williams: 
What  should  the  high  school  and  the  community  expect  of  each  other  in  the  matter  of  oo-opM^* 
tion,  p.  122-26.  9.  Mary  R.  M.  McOuigan:  C-o-operative  realisations  and  anticipations  of  our 
high  schools  with  reference  to  the  community,  p.  129^4.  10.  H.  R.  Bonner:  Co-operation  of  the 
high  school  and  the  community  through  vocational  guidance,  p.  134-44.  11.  C.  L.  Wright:  The 
school  and  the  community  co-operating  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  history  and  civics,  p.  144-52. 

12.  J.  A.  French:  The  district  supervisor  as  leader  in  managing  the  business  aflairs,  p.  172-79. 

13.  E.  B.  Whaley:  Athletics  in  the  rural  districts,  p.  183-87.  14.  Nell  H.  Bamett:  Home  eco- 
nomics in  niral  schools,  p.  191-96.  15.  8.  8.  Jacob:  The  teaching  of  manual  training  in  niral 
schools,  p.  196-203.  16.  J.  O.  B.  Coberly:  Widening  the  scope  of  the  school's  influence,  p.  211-15. 
17.  J.  C.  Timberman:  The  school  and  the  community  co-operating  home  gardens,  p.  217-21.  18. 
W.  W.  Trent:  Health  work  in  the  community,  p.  227-34.  19.  Ina  O.  Barnes:  Class  room  method 
as  a  factor  in  community  co-operation,  p.  255-^9. 

772.  Wiaoonain  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  sixty-third  annual 

session  .  .  .  held  at  Milwaukee,  November  4-6,  1915.  Madison,  Wis.,  Cant- 
well  printing  company,  state  printer,  1916.  306  p.  8^.  (M.  A.  Buasewitz, 
secretary,  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

Contains:  1.  B.  E.  Nelson:  A  decade  of  educational  progress  in  Wisconsin,  p.  16-21.  2.  J.  W. 
Hudson:  Democracy  and  education,  p.  22-26.  3.  Cora  W.  8tewart:  Moonlight  schools  in  Ken- 
tucky, p.  26-36.  4.  H.  W.  8hryock:  Education  and  peace,  p.  37-46.  5.  W.  N.  Ferris:  Sanity  in 
education,  p.  46-55.  6.  J.  L.  Elliott:  Moral  education,  p.  55-61.  7.  Ella  L.  Cabot:  Moral  teaching 
in  schools,  p.  64-73.  8.  L.  R.  Oignilliat:  Utiliiing  the  mOitary  system  for  moral  development,  p. 
73-81.  9.  C.  W.  Wassam:  Practical  commercial  geography,  p.  11&-20.  U).  J.  D.  Shoop:  The  six 
and  six  organization  of  schools,  p.  120-23.  11.  J.  D.  Hudson:  The  high  school  and  the  community, 
p.  123-26.  12.  H.  M.  Kurtzworth:  Educational  possibilities  of  the  school  publication,  p.  161-66. 
13.  F.  H.  Ourtler:  The  training  of  stenographers,  p.  183-88.  14.  H.  H.  Hering:  What  should  we 
teach  in  commercial  arithmetic?  p.  188-96.  15.  R.  8.  Butler:  Teaching  the  active  end  of  business, 
p.  196-202.  16.  Frederik  Meyer:  Expedients  and  supplementary  reading  in  German  in  upper 
grades,  p.  229-38.  17.  C.  H.  Mills:  Standarditation  [in  music  education]  p.  253-60.  18.  W.  O. 
Miessner:  A  definite  high  school  music  course,  p.  265-68.  19.  8.  D.  Blanton:  Incidence,  cause 
and  treatment  of  speech  defects  among  school  children,  p.  273-84.  20.  Margaret  Wilson:  America's 
opportunity— every  schoolhouse  a  community  center,  p.  295-300. 
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EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

773.  Chancellor,  William  E.    Jesus  as  an  educator.    School  journal,  n.  s.  1 :  13-15, 

July  6, 1916. 

"This  is  the  seoond  of  a  series  of  ten  articles  upon  'Jesus  as  an  educator/  of  which  the  first 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  June  22.  The  purpose  of  the  series  is  to  show  Jesus  as  the  ideal  teadier 
to  whom  all  other  teachers  of  all  grades  and  kinds  and  subjects  should  look  for  light  and  direction." 

774.  Deconne,   Qerardo.    Catholic  education  in  Mexico  (1525-1912).    Catholic 

historical  review,  2  :  168-81,  July  1916. 

775.  GaiTone,  Toxn&s  L.    La  obra  cultural  del  Dr.  Zubiaur  (sinopsis)  a  los  sesenta 

alios  de  edad  y  cuarenta  de  educador.    Buenos  Aires,  Impr.  '*  Damiano,''  1916. 
119  p.    front,  (port.)    8**. 
''Lista  completa  de  las  obras  publioadas  per  el  Dr.  Zubiaur":  p.  116-117. 

776.  In  memory  of  Robert  Curtis  Ogden — ^true  friend,  patriotic  citizen,  unofficial 

statesman,  Christian  gentleman.    Privately  published,  1916.    55  p.    illus., 
ports.    12®.    Copyright  by  H.  E.  Fries.    Preface  by  J.  Y.  Joyner. 

Contains  tributes  to  Mr.  Ogden  by  prominent  Southerners,  including  Onumissioner  P.  P. 
Clazton. 

777.  More,  Paul  E.    The  old  education  and  the  new.    Nation,  102  :  694-96,  June 

29, 1916. 

A  review  of  the  educational  labors  of  Henry  Augustus  Coit,  first  rector  of  St.  Paul's  school, 
Gonoord,  N.  H. 

778.  BeviUe,  John  C.    De  la  Salle  luid  x>opular  education.    America,  15  :  289-90, 

July  1,1916. 

779.  Stark,  Herbert  A.    Vernacular  education  in  Bengal  from  1813  to  1912.    Cal- 

cutta review,  no.  283:  25-75;  no.  284  :  136-190,  January,  April  1916. 

Gontatais  chapters  1  to  5  of  an  elaborate  work  on  native  education  in  Bengal,  India.  To  bo 
continued. 

780.  Visconti,  Luigi.    La  dottrina  educativa  di  G.  A.  Fichte  e  i  discorsi  alia  nazi- 

one  tedesca.    Firenze,  B.  Seeber,  1916.    118  p.    12^. 
I       Bibliografla:  p.  [107]-110. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

781.  Bagley,  W.  C-.    Some  handicaps  to  education  in  a  democracy.    School  and 

society,  3  :  807-16,  June  3,  1916. 
A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Harvard  teachers'  association,  Boston,  ICaroh  11, 1916. 

782.  Benson,  Arthur  C.    Education  after  the  war.    Nineteenth  century,  79  :  1291- 

1306,  June  1916. 

"The  problem  must  be  to  provide  for  special  aptitude,  and  yet  to  retain  a  corrective;  for  sden- 
tifio  education  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  human  factor,  humanistic  education  must  not  drift  out 
of  sight  of  facts." 

783.  Bonner,  Mary  G.    What  parents  think  of  the  Gary  educational  system.    Out- 

look, 113  :  723-26,  July  26, 1916. 
An  appreciation  of  the  Gary  system  as  exemplified  in  New  York  City. 

784.  Bourne,  Bandolph  S.    New  York  and  the  Gary  system.    Educational  admin- 

istration and  supervision,  2  :  284-89,  May  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  after  dose  observation  for  a  year  and  a  half  he  finds  that  the  Wirt  plan 
provides  en  organization  more  effective  in  administration,  richer  in  curriculum  and  more  economi- 
cal in  cost  than  any  plan  whidi  the  American  public  is  likely  to  be  able  to  finance  for  many  years 
to  come. 

785.  Orozet,  Paul.    Iia  vie  p^agogique,  la  guerre  et  la  culture  classique.    Revue 

universitaire,  25  :  116-24,  February  1916. 

Gives  the  attitude  of  the  French  professors  as  opposed  to  the  Qennan  professors  in  regard  to 
the  war  and  issues  arising  therefrom. 
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786.  Darroch,  Alexander.    Education  and  humanism.    Hibbert  journal,  14:705-12, 

July  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  In  addition  to  sclentifle  education,  Europe  needs  above  all  in  the  fixtnre 
"a  liberal  education— an  education  whidi  will  free  men's  minds  from  oU  narrow,  petty,  and 
national  interests."  To  scientific  education  must  be  added  moral  and  spiritual  regenerating 
forces. 

787.  Dealey,  William  L.    The  theoretical  Gary.    Pedagogical  seminary,  23  :  269-82, 

June  1916. 
This  study  is  a  digest  of  the  Gar>  literature. 

768.  De  Qraaai,  G.    The  educational  fiystem  of  Italy.    Cosmopolitan  student,  6: 
150, 162-^,  April-May  1916. 

789.  Dewey,  John.    American  education  and  culture.-    New  republic,  7  :  215-17, 

July  1, 1916. 

Speala  of  public  education  as  "the  potential  means  for  effecting  the  transflguxation  of  the 
mechanloB  of  modem  life  into  sentiment  and  imagination." 

790.  Fuller,  H.  de  W.    The  Gary  system.    Nation,  102  :  698-99,  June  29, 1916. 

A  summary  and  a  criticism. 

791.  [Gary  plan]    New  repubUc,  7  :  21^23,  July  1,  1916. 

Two  appreciative  articles  on  the  Oary  system:  "The  teacher  and  the  Oary  plan,'-  by  Slsa 
Neland;  and  "The  meaning  of  the  Wirt  plan,"  by  Alice  B.  Femandes. 

792.  Georg^.    Department  of  education.    Educational  survey  of  Monroe  County, 

Georgia.    By  M.  L.  Duggan,  rural  school  agent  .  .  .    Under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  education.    [Atlanta?]    1916.    51  p.    illus.    8^. 
Ko.  9  in  a  series  of  educational  surveys  of  the  counties  of  Georgia. 

798. .    Educational  survey  of  Randolph  County,  Gtoigia.    By  M.  L. 

Duggan,  rural  school  agent  .  .  .    Under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 

education.    [Atlanta?]    1916.    29  p.    illus.    8''. 
No.  8  in  a  series  of  educational  surveys  of  the  counties  of  Oeorgia. 

794.  Grand  Junction,  Colo.    Survey  ooxninittee.    A  siurvey  of  cho  city  schools 

of  Giand  Junction,  Colorado.    District  no.  1 ,  Mesa  county.    Grand  Junction, 

Colo.,  The  Daily  news  press,  1916.    65  p.    S"*. 

Survey  committee:  Frank  L.Clapp,  director  of  the  survey;  WUllamA.Coolc;  Samuel  Quigley, 
Ben  Orlfflth,  chairman;  H.  B.  Jones,  T.  M.  Todd. 

795.  Hunt,  Rockwell  D.    Hie  new  education.    Western  journal  of    education, 

22  :  12-14,  June  1916. 
Address  delivered  before  California  Council  of  education.  Southern  section,  November,  1915. 

796.  Jardillier,  Bohert.    I^a  guerre  et  Tenseignement  litt6raire.    Revue  univer- 

sitaire,  25  :  258-64,  April  1916. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  the  country  demands  a  mobilization  of  all  military,  eco- 
nomic, moral,  and  intellectual  forces,  and  that  on  the  last  point  education  contains  all  the  resources 
necessary  to  answer  the  appeal. 

797.  Johnston,  Kaxry  H.    The  puhlic  service  and  education.    Nineteenth  cen- 

tury, 80  ;  11^28,  July  1916. 
A  criticism  of  education  as  related  to  the  public  service  of  England.   Argues  against  the  dassics. 

798.  liard,  Louis.    La  guerre  et  les  university  firan^aises.    Revue  Internationale 

de  rensoignement,  36  :  166-89,  May  June  1916. 
"Gonfdrenoe  fait  au  Muste  social." 

799.  Lynch,  Margaret.    Some  weaknesses  in  grammar  schools.    Optimist,  2  :  178- 

82,  May  1916. 

800.  MaiSy  Stuart  Petre  Brodie.    A  public  school  in  war  time.    Ix)ndon,  J. 

Murray,  1916.    164  p.    12^ 
Reprinted  in  part  from  the  School  guardian. 
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801.  Marriott,  J.  A.  B.    The  educational  opportunity.    Hibbert  journal,  14  :  713- 

24,  July  1916. 
Disoosaes  educational  policies  as  related  to  England.   Tbe  cliaracter  of  English  education. 

802.  Mayo,  C.  H.  P.    Educational  reform.    National  review,  67  :  7j64-74,  July  1916. 

Conditions  in  England.  Criticises  the  classical  ideals  of  the  English  secondary  schools.  Advo- 
cates more  instruction  in  science. 

803.  National  association  of  corporation  schools.    A  report  on  public  educa- 

tion.   BuainefiB  journal,  40  :  519-21,  July  1916. 

Report  submitted  to  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  National  association  of  corporation' 
schools  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  1, 1916. 

804.  Newmeyer,  W.  H.    The  inefficient  child.    Pittsburgh  school  bulletin,  9  :  265- 

70,  June  1916. 

The  assistant  superintendent  of  a  large  store  in  Pittsburgh  tells  of  his  experience  in  dealing 
with  children  from  14  years  of  age  and  up.  Describes  the  inefficiency  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
his  store  in  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc. 

805.  Sakamoto,  K.    Japanese  education  of  today.    Educational  review,  51  : 1-9, 

June  1916. 
Describes  the  Japanese  school  system;  and  incidentally  the  study  of  English. 

806.  Samonati,  Alfredo.    El  orgauismo  escolar  americano.    Anales  de  instruc- 

ci6n  primarla  (Montevideo,  Uruguay)  13  :  179-335,  July  1914r-December  1915. 

Continues  an  article  on  same  subject  in  the  Anales,  v.  10,  p.  3KM28. 

A  survey  of  methods  of  instruction  in  various  subjects,  and  of  special  features  of  organization^ 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

807.  Sneddon,  David.    An  educational  quest.    Schod  and  society,  3  :  833-43,  June 

10, 1916. 

Remarks  of  Commissioner  David  Snedden  on  the  occasion  of  a  complimentary  dinner  tendered 
by  the  schoolmen  of  Massachusetts,  May  19, 1916. 

806.  Talbot,    13(^throp.    The    American    illiterate.    World's    work,    32  :  303-5, 

July  1916. 

"The  significant  increase  of  illiteracy  among  the  white  Immigrants  of  the  north  and  west,  and 
its  decrease  among  every  other  class  of  people  in  the  country." 

809.  Thamin,  Baymond.    L'Universit4  de  France  et  la  guerre.    Revue  des  deux 

mondee,  34  :  294-324,  687-618,  July  15,  August  1, 1916. 
Services  rendered  by  the  teachers  of  France  to  their  country  during  the  great  war. 

810.  Tobin,  Bichard  T.    The  aristocracy  of  the  public  school  system.    Optimist, 

2  :  129-37,  April  1916. 

811.  Vincent,   Qeorge  E.    Education  in  the  next  generation.    Independent, 

86  :  512-15,  June  26,  1916. 

Says  that  the  Federal  government  will  be  compelled  "to  cooperate  with  the  states  in  bringing 
about  something  like  democracy  in  education  throughout  the  nation." 

812.  MI^Uooz,  William  O.    What  modem  education  means.    Journal  of  education, 

83  :  677-79,  June  22, 1916. 

An  address  before  the  New  York  Board  of  trade  stating  the  pressing  needs  in  the  administration 
of  the  New  York  schools. 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICa 

613.  Armani,  T.    Posizioni  nuove  di  vecchi  problemi.    Milano-Roma[etc.]  Societ2i 
editrice  Dante  Alighieri  di  Albrighi,  Segati  e  c,  1916.    xvi,  240  p.    %"", 

Aoolleotlonof  essays  on  educational  and  philosophical  subjects,  in  which  the  author  disoosaes 
pedagogy  as  a  science,  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  the  theory  of  knowledge,  the  ontty  of 
didactic  processes,  and  some  forma  of  h  ome  education. 

5789^-16 2 
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814.  Averill,  Lawrence  A.    Back  to  Pestalozzi.    Educational  review,  51  :  10-20, 

June  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  the  great  oontribatlons  kt  Pestalosii  to  the  teaching  prof eesion  areas  fol- 
lows: ( 1)  Natural  education  as  opposed  to  formal  Instruction;  (2)  the  significance  of  home  educa- 
tion; (3)  self-activity;  (4)  adaptation  to  the  age  of  the  child;  (6)  the  psychology  of  indlvidnal  dlf^ 
fersDoes;  (6)  beginnings  of  experimental  psydiology. 

815.  Chapman,  John  Jay.    The  schoolmaflter.    Atlantic  monthly,   117  :  650-54, 

May  1916. 

Says  that  the  defect  of  American  education  is  diffusetQess;  it  ought  to  be  met  and  corrected  la 
every  field  of  life.  Commends  the  headmasters  in  private  schools  for  having  more  finsedom  of 
action  than  "any  other  officers  in  the  hierarchy  of  education." 

816.  Davis,  WiUiam  Holmee.    Reprints  of  uhort  articles  on  school  matters.    Dan- 

ville, Va.,  The  Danville  school  [1916]    24  p.    S'*, 

CoNTEim.— Publle  inspection  of  private  secondary  sohools.-r-The  growth  and  importance  of 
the  private  boarding-school.— Planning  for  the  future  of  private  secondary  schools.— Unlvsraity  'a 
obligation  to  future  students.— Parents  should  visit  schools  before  ehocelng.— CoUegea  and 
churches.— The  private  boarding-ediool  as  a  community  builder.— New  Year  thoughts  about 
schools.— Biogn4;>hy  in  secondary  schools.— The  democracy  of  the  private  boardtng-eobooL— 
What  can  a  private  school  do7 

817.  Ooodxich,  Henry  W.    A  suggestion  for  a  cultural  course.    Educational  review, 

51  :  50-56,  June  1916. 

Writer  says  that  the  cultural  course  as  now  constituted  does  not  produce  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  that  has  been  done  and  said  in  the  world,  but  a  ''Jumbled  mass  of  unoonelated  matter." 

818.  Jonee,  George  ElUs.    TrainiDg  in  education.    PittsbuiKh,  Pa.,  University  of 

Pittsbuigh,  1916.    113  p.    S**.    (University  of  Pittsburgh  bulletin.    General 

series,    vol.  12,  no.  17.) 
"A  study  of  the  basis,  ftmctioning,  and  examples  of  activity  in  leamlng." 

819.  Kendall,  C.  N.    Two  agencies  in  education  of  children— the  home  and  the 

school.    Child-welfare  magazine,  10  :  324>27,  May  1916. 

820.  Keyaer,  Casaius  J.   The  human  worth  of  rigorous  thinking;  essays  and  addrtsses. 

New  York,  Columbia  university  press,  1916.    314  p.    8^. 

821.  Ereba,  Henry  0.    Reaching  the  children;  a  book  for  teachers  and  parents; 

with  introduction  by  C.  N.  Kendall.    New  York  and  Chicago,  The  A.  6. 
Barnes  company  [1916]    vi,  127  p.    16°. 

822.  Moore,  Bmeat  C.    What  is  education?    Education,  36  :  564-70,  May  1916. 

Says  that  education  is  "the  process  by  which  one  learns  to  use  his  own  mind  in  socially  pfofltable 
ways  in  the  making  of  his  own  knowledge." 

828.  Prosaer,  Charles  A.    Education  as  preparedness.    School  and  society,  3  :  796- 

807,  June  3,  1916. 
An  address  before  the  Harvard  teachers  association,  Boston,  March  11, 1910. 

824.  BuBseU,  Bertrand.    Education  as  a  political  institution.    Atlantic  monthly, 

117  :  760-57,  June  1916. 

The  writer  says:  "The  wish  to  i>reserye  the  past,  rather  than  the  hope  of  creating  the  fkxtore, 
dominates  the  minds  of  thoee  who  control  the  teacdiing  of  the  young."  Analyses  the  existing 
systems  of  education,  and  calls  for  a  reform. 

825.  Tear,  Daniel  A.    Motor  activity  and  elementary  education.    Educational 

bi-monthly,  10  :  444rn52,  June  1916. 

826.  Vidariy  Giovanni.    Elementi  di  pedagogia.    Milano,  U.  Hoepli,  1916.    401  p. 

16*». 

827.  Wilaon,  H.  B.  and  Wilson,  O.  H.    The  motivation  of  school  work.    Boston, 

New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1916]    ix,  265  p.    12"*. 

Designed  to  aid  teachers  in  discoyering  problems  and  motives  for  the  work  that  will  make  it 
appeal  to  and  interest  the  pupil. 

828.  Young,  BUa  Fla^.    Democracy  and  education.    Journal  of  education,  84: 

5-6,  July  6, 1916. 
A  discussion  of  Professor  Dewey's  book  "Democracy  and  education." 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  CHILD  STUDY. 

829.  Arnold,    Felix.    Weighta   and    school   progrees.    Psychological    clinic,    10  : 

33^39,  April  15, 1916. 

Oives  tables  showing  with  oonvincing  regularity  that  the  lighter  pupil  is  the  lower  in  his  school 
grade. 

830.  Batexnan,  W.  O.    The  ideals  of  some  western  children.    Educational  review, 

51  :  21-39,  June  1916. 
Results  of  a  study  of  1200  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Missoula,  Mont. 

831.  Betts,  Oeorge  Herbert.    The  mind  and  its  education.    Rev.  and  enl.  ed. 

New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  company  [1916]  'xvi,  311  p.    12. 

832.  Binet,  Alfred  and  Simon,  Th.    The  development  of  intelligence  in  children 

(the  Binet-Simon  scale);  tr.  by  Elizabeth  S.  Kite.  [Baltimore,  Williams 
&  WUkins  company,  1916]  336  p.  front.  8**.  [Publications  of  the  Training 
school  at  Vineland,  N.  J.    Department  of  research,  no.  11.) 

833.  .    The  intelligence  of  the  feeble-minded;  tr.  by  Elizabeth  S.   Kite. 

[Baltimore,  Williams  &  Wilkins  company,  1916]  328  p.  illus.  8**.  (Pub- 
lications of  the  Training  school  at  Vineland,  N.  J.  Department  of  research, 
no.  12.) 

834.  Birch,  T.  Bruce.    Standard  tests  and  scales  of  measurements.    Psychological 

clinic,  10  :  49-57,  April  15,  1916. 
A  paper  read  before  the  Schoolmasters'  dub  of  Central  Ohio. 

835.  Bonser,  Frederick  C.    The  selective  significance  of  reasoning  ability  tests. 

Journal  of  educational  })sychology,  7  :  187-200,  Aprij  1916. 

"  To  what  extent  do  tests  of  reasoning  ability  enable  ur  to  predict  the  probable  success  of  pnpils 
Jn  school?  The  author  attempts  to  answer  this  question  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the  school 
records  of  the  757  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  children  tested  in  reasoning  by  the  author  nine 
years  ago.  Boys  in  the  highest  quartile  of  the  reasoning  tests  have  3.5  as  much  chance  of  floishing 
the  high  school  as  those  in  the  lowest  quartile." 

836.  Brown,  H.  A.    The  significance  of  the  measurement  of  ability  to  read.    Edu- 

cation, 36  :  589-610,  May  1916. 

The  aims  dominating  the  teaching  of  reading  should  be:  "(1)  Teaching  to  read  should  mean 
teaching  to  read  silently,  i.  e.,  teaching  to  study  efficiently.  (2)  Instructiofl  at  every  step  should 
be  carefully  adapted  to  the  scientifically  detennined  needs  of  individual  pupils.  (8)  The  teach- 
ing of  reading  should  have  i6r  its  aim  to  lead  the  child  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  world's 
best  literature." 

837.  Carey,  N.    Factors  in  the  mental  processes  of  school  children.    British  journal 

of  psychology  (London)  8  :  170-82,  May  1916. 
Part  3  of  series.    Deals  with  fiictors  concemed  In  the  school  subjects. 

838.  Freeman,  Frank  N.    Experimental  education.    Laboratory  manual  and 

typical  results.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  HoT]^hton  Mifilin  company  [1916] 
viii,  220  p.   12®.    (Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

839.  .    The  psychology  of  the  common  branches.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

Houghton  Mifllin  company  [1916]    xii,  275  p.    12**. 

840.  Gray,  P.  L.    Norms  of  performance  in  the'  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic. 

Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy  and  training  college  record  (London)  3  :  310- 
18,  June  5, 1916. 
study  made  in  schools  of  all  grades  and  types  of  Leeds,  England;  3,645  boys  and  3,715  girls. 

841.  Hall,  O.   Stanley.    The  child  from  eight  to  twelve.    Mother's  magazine, 

11  :  27-28,  August  1916. 
The  charaoteristlOB«  instincts,  etc.,  of  the  child  from  eight  to  twelve. 
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842.  HanuB,  Paul  H.    Measuring  progrem  in  learning  Latin.    School  review,  24  : 

342-51,  May  1916. 

An  effort  to  measure  tbe  growth  o(  power  In  three  elements  of  Latin  assumed  to  be  fundamen- 
tal—yocabujary,  translation,  and  grammar.  Endeavors  to  ascertain  what  oorrelatiflos  exist  be- 
tween these  phases  of  growth. 

843.  Heilxnan,  J.  D.    Psychology  in  the  schoolroom.    Journal  of  educational  psy- 

chology, 7  :  337-47,  June  1916. 

Bead  before  the  Superintendents'  and  principals'  section  of  the  Colorado  state  teachers'  assoda- 
tlon,  November  5, 1015. 

844.  Hill,  David  Spence.    The  practical  in  educational  research.    Psychological 

clinii-,  10  :  65-70,  May  15,  1916- 

A  paper  prepared  for  the  Round  table  of  directors  of  edacaitional  reaearoh,  Department  of  super- 
intendence, National  education  association,  Detroit,  February  34, 1916. 

845.  La  Bue,  Daniel  Wolford.    Making  the  most  of  the  children.    New  York,  The 

Educational  book  company  [1916]    135  p.    12''. 

Seeks  to  answer  the  questions.  How  can  we  discover  and  develop  the  best  that  is  bom  in  oar 
children  and,  How  get  them  acquainted  with  their  own  futures? 

846.  Itewia,  E .  B.    Testing  the  spelling  abilities  of  Iowa  school  children  by  the  Buck- 

ingham spelling  tests.    Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  556-64,  June  1916. 

Study  of  ths  spelling  abilities  of  8,824  Iowa  school  children  in  10  cities,  approximately  1,500  chfl- 
dren  in  each  grade  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  inclusive.  Author  does  not  regard  the  results  of 
his  investigation  as  final. 

847.  MacDott^all,  Bobert.    Habit  and  the  social  order.    School  and  society, 

3  :  72^-37,  May  20, 1916. 

An  address  before  the  New  York  Schoolmasters'  Clab. 

848.  Mead,  Cyrus  D.  and  Sean,  IsabeL    Additive  subtraction  and  multiplicative 

division  tested.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  7  :  261-70,  May  1916. 

Dellvwed  before  Section  L  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  Decem- 
ber 29, 1015. 

"  In  two  second  grade  and  two  third  grade  classes  preliminary  tests  were  made  to  determine  ths 
abilities  of  tbe  pupils  in  addition  combinations.  One  second  grade  class  was  then  taught  sab- 
traction  for  four  months  by  the  usual '  take  away '  method,  and  the  other  by  the  'additive  *  method. 
The  same  procedure  was  foUowed  with  division  in  the  third  grade  classes.  The  take  away' 
method  gav»  the  better  results  in  subtraction,  and  the  'multiplicative '  method  in  division." 

849.  Mentality  tests:  a  symposium.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  7  :  229-40, 

278-86,  348-60,  April,  May,  June  1916. 

850.  Mo88y  Sanford  A.    Aptitude  as  a  basis  for  education.    Engineering  education, 

6  :  637-50,  May  1916. 

Discusses  the  subject "  Should  time  be  spent  in  study  of  a  sul^ect  for  which  there  is  no  aptitude, 
and  which  can  give  no  direct  benefit,  for  the  sake  of  the  indirect  benefit  in  the  way  of  culture,  mind 
and  will  training?"  .  Concludes  that  "aptitude  is  a  real  essential  for  sucoessful  use  of  a  subject, 
and  that  no  actual  use  can  be  made  of  a  subject  by  an  inapt  person  who  attempts  to  make  laboriooa 
study  take  the  place  of  aptitude." 

851.  Pintner,  Budolf  and  Gilliland,  A.  B.    Oral  and  silent  reading.    Journal  of 

educational  psychology,  7  :  201-12,  April  1916. 

"Eighty  elementary  pupils,  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  grades,  twenty  high  school  pupils, 
and  thirty  college  students  were  tested  in  both  oral  and  silent  reading.  Pupils  of  the  third  and 
fourth  grades  do  better  in  oral  than  silent  reading,  those  in  grades  five  to  eight  do  about  as  well 
in  either,  while  high  school  and  college  students  do  much  better  in  silent  reading." 

852.  Bu^,  Harold  Ordway.    The  experimental  determination  of  mental  discipline 

in  school  studies.    Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1916.    132  p.    12^. 
"Selected  bibliography":  p.  117-120. 

853.  Starch,  Daniel.    A  scale  for  measuring  ability  in  arithmetic.    Journal  of  edu- 

cational psychology,  7  :  21^-22,  April  1916. 

"This  scale  is  designed  to  measure  ability  in  arithmetical  reasoning  as  shown  in  the  solution 
of  concrete  problems,  and  is  composed  of  a  serious  of  problems  arranged  In  the  order  of  steps  of 
increasing  difOtnilty.  The  value  of  the  problems  was  determined  exi)erimentally  by  testing  2,61S 
children  from  grades  four  to  eight." 
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854.  Terman,  Lewis  M.    The  measurement  of  intelligence;  an  explanation  of  and 

a  complete  guide  for  the  use  of  the  Stanford  revision  and  extension  of  the 
lUnet-Simon  intelligence  scale.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin 
company  [1916]  xviii,  362  p.  12°.  (Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed. 
by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

855.  Tidyman,  W.  F.    A  descriptive  and  critical  study  of  Buckingham's  investiga- 

tion of  spelling  efficiency.  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  2: 
290-304,  May  1916. 

856.  Young,  Herman  H.    The  Witmer  formboard.    Psychological  clinic,  10  :  93- 

111,  June  15, 191 «. 
Bibliography:  p.  110-11. 

857.  Zeidler,  Biohard.    Tests  of  efficiency  in  the  rural  and  village  schools  of  Santa 

Clara  county,  California.    Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  542-55,  .Tune  1916. 

The  writer  says:  *'Thd  object  of  tills  study  was  to  measure  the  results  of  arithmetic  *tksu>h\n^ 
in  the  rural  and  village  schools  of  Santa  Clara  county,  and  to  ascertain  the  status  of  such  schools 
in  the  teachings  of  the  fundamentals  in  arithmetic  as  compared  with  the  work  in  localities  where 
similar  tests  have  been  made." 

Ckmtains  statistical  tables  and  graphs. 

SPEaAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

858.  Ballard,  Axma  W.    The  direct  method  and  its  application  to  American  schools. 

Educational  review,  51  :  447-56,  May  1916. 

Advocates  the  direct  method,  becaoae  of  the  effect  on  the  pupils.  It  holds  their  attention  , 
arouses  their  interest  and  their  ingenuity,  and  wakens  their  desire  to  excel. 


'•  859.  BogarduB,  Emory  S.    Education  and  motion  pictures.    Western  journal  of 

education,  22  :  18-19,  May  1916. 
The  extent  to  which  motion  pictures  are  used  for  educational  purposes. 

860.  Feasey,  J.  Eaton.    Open-air  education:  outdoor  instruction  for  all  schools. 

World's  work  (London),  28  :  54-62,  June  1916. 

Practical  suggestions  for  teaching  various  useful  things:  Water  level  and  gradients;  glasses  and 
heat;  direction  and  map  making;  sound  waves  and  echoes;  nature  study  and  chemistry. 

861.  Oarrard,  O.  W.    The  use  of  moving  pictures  in  educational  work.    Wyoming 

school  journal,  12  :  259-62,  May-June  1P16. 

Discuses  the  opportunities  for  good  that  lie  in  the  proper  use  of  moving  pictures  and  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  Installation  and  operation  of  moving  picture  apparatus. 

862.  Koch,  Frederick  H.    The  amateur  theater  in  the  univereity.    Quarterly 

journal  of  the  University  of  North   Dakota,  6  :  298-308,  July  1916. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Drama  league  of  America,  St.  Louis, 
April  26,  1016. 

Tells  of  the  work  of  the  Little  play  house  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

*  863.  Kress,  E.    De  Futility  du  cin^matographe  dans  Tenseignement.    Paris,  G. 

Mendel  [1916]    32  p.    12^.    (Bibliothftque  de  photo-re\'ue.) 
I  On  cover:  Biblioth6que  gto^rale  de  cintoiatographie.    no.  6,  s^iTe  rose. 

864.  Wolgamotty  Alberta  M.    Moving  pictures  in  industrial  education.    Manual 

I  training  and  vocational  education,  17  :  745-49,  Jime  1916. 

In  this  article  Miss  Wolgamott  gives  "a  summary  of  the  present  situation  with  reference  to  the 

moving  picture  as  a  means  in  industrial  education.    She  not  only  offers  helpful  suggestions  to 
I  users  of  moving  picture  reels  but  makes  clear  certain  limitations  which  are  also  important  to  keep 

in  mind.    The  article  looks  toward  the  perfection  of  the  moving  picture  machine  and  its  wider 

use  in  education." 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

865.  Archer,  Richctrd  L.;  Owen,  L.  V.  D.,  and  Chapman,  A.  E.    The  teachins^  of 

history  in  elementary  Bchools.  Loudon,  A.  &  C.  Black,  ltd.,  1916.  263  p. 
12^ 

866.  Assopiation  of  history  teachers  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland. 

Proceedings  of  the  meetings  held  in  1915,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa.  126  p.  8"^.  (Kdgar  Dawson,  secretary-treasurer,  Hunter  college. 
New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  l.<  R.  W.  Kelsey:  Rec«nt  changes  In  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  anivenitles  and 
colleges  of  the  Middle  states  and  liaryland,  p.  ^10.  2.  D.  C.  Knowlton:  Some  recent  diaoges  in 
the  teaching  of  history  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland,  p.  11-32.  3.  £.  £.  Giltner:  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  changes  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  elementary  schools  from  1910  to  1915,  p.  23-32; 
Discussion,  p.  32-34.  4.  J.  M.  Vincent:  The  literary  recreations  of  the  historical  teacher,  p.  35- 
53.  5.  L.  J.  Hedge:  The  differoitiation  of  history  teaching  In  the  elementary  school,  seventh 
grade,  from  that  of  the  high  school,  senior  class,  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  causes  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  p.  54-61.  6.  W.  E.  Lingelbach:  The  content  of  the  course  in  European  history 
in  the  secondary  schools,  p.  80-87.  7.  Helen  L.  Young:  The  content  of  the  course  in  European 
history  in  secondary  schools,  p.  88-95.  8.  A.  C.  Bryan:  The  contoit  of  the  course  in  European 
history  in  secondary  schools,  with  special  r^erence  to  the  influence  of  vocational  educati<Mi,  p. 
96-104;  Discussion,  p.  104-13. 

867.  Ayer,  Fred  Carleton.    The  psychology  of  drawing,  with  special  refeience  to 

laboratory  teaching.    Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1916.     186  p.     12**. 

Bibliography:  p.  169-180. 

868.  Baker,  Franklin  T.    Shakspere  in  the  schools.    English  journal,  5  :  299-309, 

May  1916. 

Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author,  from  Shaksperean  studies,  by  membera  of  tha 
English  faculty  of  Columbia  University;  published  by  the  Columbia  Univeraity  press. 

869.  Beasley,  E.  Qertrude.    The  reorganization  of  English  in  the  elementary 

school.    Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  565-70,  June  1916. 
Writer  makes  a  plea  lor  "direct  emphaaia  an  the  laws  and  forms  of  expressioD." 

870.  Bourgin,  Huhert.    L'^ducation  dans  et  par  les  classes  de  frangais.    Revue 

Internationale  de  Tenseignement,  36  :  196-210,  May-^une  1916. 

A  discussion  of  the  two  problems  in  the  educative  value  of  teaching  French,  general  and  theoreti- 
cal and  special  and  practical. 

871.  Brenna,    Ernestina.    Metodologia    dell'lnsegnamento   storico   con    speciale 

riguardo  alia  scuola  popolare.  Milano,  New  York  [etc.]  F.  Yallardi  [1916] 
216  p.    12®.    (Bihlioteca  enciclopedica  Vallardi.    Bibliotoca  pedagogica.) 

"Appendice  bibliograflca":  p.  [211}-216. 

872.  Brig^gs,  Thomas  H.    General  science  in  secondary  schools.    Teachers  college 

record,  17  :  19-30,  January  1916. 
Also  separately  reprinted. 

873.  Caldwell,  Otis  W.    Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  four-year  high  school  science  course.  School 
science  and  mathematics,  16  :  393-99,  May  1916. 

Read  before  the  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers,  Chicago,  November 
27, 1915. 

874.  Davis,  William  Hawley.    Is  debating  primarily  a  game?    Quarterly  journal  of 

public  speaking,  2  :  171-79,  April  1916. 

Read  at  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  oral  English  and  public  speaking  con- 
ferenoo,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  7-8,  1916. 

Urges  the  necessity  of  improving  debating  Ideals  and  practices,  so  that  this  impcxrtant  means 
of  securing  effective  training  in  speaking  may  be  rescued  from  the  list  of  games  and  pastimes. 
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875.  Delhi,  J.  D.    A  plan  for  bandUng  advanced  reading  texts  in  modern  foreign 

languages.    School  review,  24  :  359-6^^,  May  1916. 

Writer's  plan  comsiats  of  the  foUowiiig  processes:  (1)  A  natural  unit  of  the  text  is  read  aloud  in 
the  foreign  language;  (2)  the  pupils  prepare  a  list  of  the  unlcnown  words  and  expressions;  (3)  the 
pupils  define  the  words  written  down;  (4)  the  text  is  translated  with  the  assistance  of  the  com- 
pleted list;  (5)  the  unit  is  again  read  aloud  in  the  foreign  language. 

876.  Fontaine,  Andr6.    Pour  la  raison,  par  le  franyais.    Revue  p^dagogique,  68  : 

245-68,  April  1916. 
A  discussion  of  the  method  of  teaching  the  mother  tongue  to  French  children. 

877.  Foucher,  A.    L'enseignement  de  Tindianisme  k  Columbia  university.    Revue 

intemationalo  de  Tenseignement,  36  :  190-95,  May-June  1916. 

A  highly  complimentary  description  by  a  ''visiting  professor"  of  the  divisian  of  hido-Iranic 
languages  of  Columbia  university,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  A.  V.  W.  Jadcson. 

878.  Illinois  muaic  teachers'  association.    Official  report,  twenty-seventh  annual 

convention,  Centralia,  111.,  May  4-7,  1915.    146  p.    S''.    (Herbert  0.  Merry, 
secretary- treasurer,  Lincoln,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  V.  Tubbs:  Music  in  the  high  school,  p.  17-22.  2.  Frederic  Lillebridge:  Psy- 
chology and  pedagogy  of  music  teaching,  p.  42-53.  3.  R.  G .  McCutchan:  What  the  state  board  of 
education  can  do  for  the  standardization  of  music  teaching,  p.  8S-95.  4.  J.  L.  Erb:  The  music 
teacher  and  standardization,  p.  96-102;  Discussion,  p.  102-105. 

879.  Lange,  Alexis.    Literature  as  educational  meane.    English  journal,  5  :  371-78, 

June  1916. 

Advocates  the  auxiliary  use  of  books  that  may  have  "no  claim  to  be  classed  with  fine  art  but 
that  are  eyeK>pening,  imagination-stirring,  socializing  records  and  interpretations  of  advancing 
ttiought  in  the  realm  of  science,  of  politics,  of  social  life  in  general." 

880.  Lanson,    Gustave.    Un  jugement  am^ricain   sur  Tenseignement  fran^ais. 

Bevue  universitaire,  25  :  166-71,  March  1916. 
A  Review  of  Rollo  Walter  Brown's  How  the  French  boy  learns  to  write. 

881.  Lester,  John  A.    Teaching  freshmen  to  spell.    English  journal,  5  :  404-10, 

June  1916. 

882.  Lewis,  E.  E.    General  science  in  Iowa  high  schools.    School  review,  24  :  42^ 

35,  June  1916. 

study  based  upon  data  obtained  from  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  principals  of  the 
345  accredited  high  schools,  January  1916.  Writer  says  the  greatest  need  is  for  informadon  rather 
than  tnuninif  in  science.  Instruction  in  science  throughout  the  elementary  school  and  high  school 
should  be  general  rather  than  special. 

883.  McCrea,  Nelson  G.    The  examinations  in  I^tin  of  the  college  entrance  exami- 

nation board.    Classical  journal,  11  :  466-81,  May  1916. 

Presents  statistical  tables  exhibiting  the  results  for  1915  of  the  combined  records  of  the  oandidatea 
from  7  schools  that  send  all,  or  practically  all,  of  their  pupils  to  the  Board's  examinations  exclu- 
sively, with  other  statistics. 

884.  Madeod,  Mrs.  Alice  W.    Majors  and  credits  in  public  speaking.    Quarterly 

journal  of  public  speaking,  2  :  149-52,  April  1916. 

Results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  determine  the  relative  place  of  the  work  of  public  speaking 
in  the  university  curriculum  and  the  credits  allowed  for  such  work. 

885.  liahy,  M.  Catherine.    The  differentiation  of  English  classes  in  the  high  school. 

Education,  36  :  375-80,  May  1916. 
Gives  a  course  for  foreign  classes,  planned  for  the  schools  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

886.  Miller,  WUliam  T.    Education  and  peace.    Popular  educator,  33  :  486-87, 

527,  May  191b. 
How  geography,  history,  literature  and  religion  can  be  utilized  in  educating  for  peace. 

887.  Ohio  history  teachers'  journal,  May  1916. 

Contains:  1.  History:  the  "Most  useless  subject  in  the  curriculum."  2.  "Telling  the  story.'' 
3.  Collateral  reading.    4.  Text  books. 
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888.  Opdycke,  John  B.    New  wine  and  old  bottles.    English  journal,  5  :  392-400, 

June  1916. 

Oiy»  a  few  of  the  new  departares  in  the  twentieth  century  teeefaing  of  English  and  plead*  with 
the  publisher  for  a  new  text-book. 

889.  Pye,  D.  B.    Science  and  the  public  schools.    Nineteenth  century,  80  :  101-11, 

July  1916. 
Conditions  in  secondary  edbools  in  England.   A  plea  for  more  and  better  adoDoe  teaching. 

890.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.    The  outside  of  the  cup:  relative  values  in  high-school 

English.    English  journal,  5  :  379-91,  June  1916. 

Writer  contends  that  "sinoe  most  of  our  expression  is  oral  ezpreaskm,  we  should  develop  ability 
especially  along  this  line." 

891.  Report  of  Committee  of  the  New  England  association  of  teachers  of  mathematics 

on  secondary  .school  mathematics,  April,  1916.    Mathematics  teacher,  8  :  191- 

218,  June  1916. 
Selected  references:  p.  217-18. 

892.  Revised  report  of  the  biology  committee  of  the  National  education  association 

commission  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education,  to  be  presented, 
after  discussion  and  revision,  to  the  reviewing  committee  of  that  commisBi<»i. 
School  science  and  mathematics.  16  :  501-17.  June  1916. 

893.  Sargent,  Walter  and  others.    Course  of  study  in  art  in  the  high  school,  School  of 

education,  the  Uuivendty  of  Chicago.    School  review,  24  :  409-25,  June  1916. 
Qives  outline  of  subject-matter  in  the  general  art  course,  and  of  course  in  survey  of  art. 

894. ^    Course  of  study  in  drawing  in  the  elementary  school,  School  of  educa- 
tion, the  University  of  Chicago.    Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  533-41, 

June  1916. 
Part  3  of  a  series  of  articles.   Treats  of  methods  and  subject-matter,  standards  of  attainment,  etc. 

895.  Scott,  W.    Errors  in  arithmetic.    Journal  of  exx>erimental  pedagogy  and  train- 

ing college  record  (London)  3  :  296-^07,  June  5, 1916. 

896.  Sherwood,  Hctrgaret.    The  deserted  temple.    Atlantic  monthly,  117  :  760- 

72,  June  1916. 

A  plea  for  humanistio  studies.  Describes  the  inteUeetual  and  spiritual  experience  derived  from 
the  study  of  literature.  ' 

897.  Small,  Albion  W.    Fifty  years  of  sociology  in  the  United  States.    American 

journal  of  sociology,  21  :  721-864,  May  1916. 

Contains  an  account  of  the  organisation  of  instruction  in  the  social  sciences  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  section  oa  Bztra-academic  organisation  for  promotion  of  social  science,  the  writer  lists  some 
of  the  better-known  of  these  organisations  in  the  order  of  their  formation,  also  a  list  of  Journals 
devoted  to  social  science. 

898.  Taylor,  Aravilla  Meek.    The  extent  of  adoption,  and  attitude  toward  general 

science.    School  and  society,  4  :  179-86,  July  29, 1916. 

899.  Towne,  Charlee  F.    The  relative  importance  of  oral  and  silent  reading.    Edu- 

cation, 36  :  571-74,  May  1916. 

900.  Tryon,  B.  H.    History  in  the  junior  high  school.    Elementary  school  journal, 

16  :  491-507,  May  1916. 

Presents  a  course  of  study  in  history  and  civics.  Gives  an  interesting  tabular  view  of  history 
study  in  the  Junior  high  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  calls  attention  to  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  matter  of  the  grades  composing  such  schools. 

901.  Wesley,  Charlen  H.    The  problems  of  sources  and  methods  in  history  teac^ng. 

School  review,  24  :  329-41,  May  1916. 

Writer  sajrs  the  method  of  many  of  our  high  school  teachers  is  "detrimental  to  the  growth 
of  historical  perspective  or  love  of  history  in  immature  students.''  Discusses  the  equipment  of 
the  historical  department. 
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902.  Westy  O.  P.    Music  in  high  schools,  colleges,  universities.    Southern  school 

journal,  27  :  10-15,  June  1916.      - 
Deals  particularly  wltb  standardizing  music  instruction. 

903.  Wlnslow,  Isaac  O.    How  much  mathematics  should  be  required  for  gradua- 

tion from  high  school.    Education,  36  :  581-S4,  May  1916. 

Writer  says:  ''My  answer,  then,  to  the  question  proposed  must  be  that  as  a  universal  require* 
ment  for  graduatfon  from  high  schools  a  full  course  of  mathematics  Ibr  one  year  should  be  suffl' 
dent." 

904.  Ziok,  Henry.    The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  European  secondary 

schools,    p.  488-n510.    8®. 
Reprinted  from  the  Educational  review.  New  York,  May  1910. 
Describes  work  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

905.  Conference  on  rural  education.  State  normal  school,  Worcester,  Mass.,  April 

28, 1916.    [Papers]    Education,  36  :  627-71,  June  1916. 

Contains:  1.  M.  S.  Stone:  The  restoration  of  country  life  in  New  England,  p.  830-33.  9.  O.  A. 
Works:  The  meaning  of  the  rural  school  as  the  community  center,  p.  634-38.  3.  David  Bnedden: 
Important  lines  of  endeavor  for  commuxiity  work  in  Massachusetts,  p.  63&-45.  4.  C.  G.  Ferguson: 
The  opportunity  of  the  rural  school  for  dvlo  betterment,  p.  646-48.  5.  K.  L.  Butterfleld:  Bnral 
school  as  a  community  center,  p.  660-56.  6.  H.  A.  M.  Briggs:  Rural  reoanstruetlaii--experieDce 
in  a  Massachusetts  cpmmnnity,  p.  667-65.  7.  E.  J.  Ward:  The  community  secretary,  p.  666-68. 
8.  H.  O.  Clough:  Cbmmunity  activities  and  supervision  of  country  schools  in  Connecticut,  p. 
669-71. 

906.  Johnson,  T.  J.    Training  rural  students  for  rural  life.    Southern  workman,  45  : 

449-53,  August  1916. 
Work  of  the  Woodstock  training  school,  Lucy,  Tenn. 

907.  Smith,  Qrace  C.    What  can  be  done  in  the  little  country  school?    Outlookj 

113  :  717-22,  July  26, 1916. 
Discusses  ccnsolidation,  extension  work,  etc. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

908.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association.    High  school  departments 

Proceedings  of  annual  meeting,  session  at  Scranton,  December  27-29,  1915. 

Pennsylvania  school  journal,  64  :  481-^04,  May  1916. 

Contains:  1.  A.  8.  Martin:  A  hig^lMChool  day  of  six  hours  and  directed  study,  p.  48I-M.  2i 
D.  B.  Sumstlne:  A  new  system  of  grading  to  supplant  the  percentile  method,  p.  484-87.  8.  B.  C« 
Mitchell:  Constructive  citizenship,  p.  487-89.  4.  F.  C.  Hendersehott:  The  corporation  sehool, 
p.  490-02.  5.  W.  D.  Lewis:  The  socialized  hi^  school,  p.  492-95.  6.  E.  L.  Wbateneeht:  Latin 
in  its  relation  to  English  as  a  vocational  subject  in  commercial  education,  p.  497-fiOO.  7.  Hazel 
L.  Davles:  Elimination  of  waste  in  Latin,  p.  500-604. 

{DepartmerU  of  Rural  SekooUf  p.  S04-^,) 

Contains:  1.  Anna  Comstock:  How  nature  study  Illuminates  geography  in  the  grades,  Pi 
504-5.  2.  E.  E.  Rahm:  Rural  schools  as  social  centers,  p.  505-8.  3.  Florence  Hotiker:  Flays 
and  games  for  rural  schools,  p.  508-10.  4.  Jessie  Field:  Leadership  in  the  country,  p.  510-12.  5« 
L.  H.  Dennis:  The  standard  rural  school,  p.  512-14.  0.  F.  A.  Christman:  Adapting  of  the  rural 
school  to  its  environment,  p.  514-10.  7.  J.  L.  Randalli  A  neglected  part  of  education  of  city 
child,  p.  510-18.    8.  Nellie  S.  Saltan:  Nature  study  and  gardening,  p.  518-20. 

909.  Colvin,  Stephen  8.    Some  needs  of  our  high  schools.    Education,  36  :  551-57, 

May  1916. 

Conditions  in  Rhode  Island  and  elsewhere.  The  writer  says  that  the  teaching  problem  is  "thi 
final  problem,  and  all  educational  reform  must  aim  in  the  last  analysis  at  securing  better  teaching. 
The  immediate  question  of  the  improvement  of  secondary  teaching  should  be  undertaken  in  a 
large  measure  by  the  teachers  themselves." 
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910.  Davis,  C.  O.    North  central  secondar}'  schools.    School  review,  24  :  43S-49, 

June  1916. 

Presenta  data  for  Judging  the  character  of  work  of  the  various  achools  accredited  by  Um  North 
central  asBOciation  of  coUegea  and  secondary  schools. 

911.  Jadd,  CharleB  H.    The  qualitative  definition  of  high-school  units.    School  and 

society,  8  :  649-58,  May  6,  3916, 

Address  delivered  on  April  14,  1910,  before  the  Conference  of  the  University  of  Chicago  with 
af&Uated  secondary  schools. 

912.  HizmeBota.    Department  of  edaeatiozi.    The  junior  high  school  problua. 

A  report  prepared  for  the  State  high  school  board  by  E.  M.  Phillipfi  and  0.  H. 
Barnes.    1916.    25  p.      8°.    (Bulletin  no.  59) 

913.  Nutting:,  H.  C.    The  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school.    School  and  society, 

4  :42^9,  Julys,  1916. 

Criticisni  of  some  of  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Flexner  as  expressed  in  "A  modem  school/'  and  the  ideas 
of  Prof.  Rapeer,  in  School  and  society  for  AprU  15, 1910,  on  College  entrance  reqniiements. 

91^.  Pninty,  H.  C.    Factors,  other  than  the  curriculum,  determining  the  success  of 
the  junior  high  school.    American  school  board  journal,  52  :  11-12,  80,  June 

1916. 

This  paper  was  read  before  the  thirteenth  annual  conference  of  the  Kansas  high  schools,  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  March  18, 1910. 

915.  Buwiell,  William  F.    Economy  in  secondary  education.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1916]    viii,  74  p.    12^.    (Riverside  educa- 
tional monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

916.  Saavely,  GKiy  E .    The  junior  high  school  and  the  college.    Educational  review, 

51  :  40-49,  June  1916. 

Advocates  adapting  the  corrlcalums  of  the  Jnnlor  and  aanior  high  schools  so  that  two  yean 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  normal  student  now  requiring  three  to  complete  the  seventh',  eighth, 
*      and  ninth  grades. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

917.  North  central  council  of  state  normal  school  presidentB.    Synopsis  of  pa- 

pers read  at  the  meetings  held  February  lS-19, 1916,  Chicago,  111.    Minnesota 
state  normal  schools. quarterly  journal,  1  :  49-58,  April  1916. 
The  general  theme  of  the  meeting  was  "  Greater  educational  leadership  for  state  normal  sdiools." 

918.  Bulifant,  Blanche  Virginia.    Establishing  a  closer  relationship  between  the 

work  of  the  normal  school  and  that  of  the  training  school.    Educational  con- 
ference, 2  : 1-6,  May  1916. 

Gives  some  of  the  means  of  bringing  about  closer  relationship  between  the  normal  school  and 
the  training  school  and  so  preventing  vraste. 

919.  Chamberlain,  Arthur  Henry.    Organization  for  effectiveness.    Sierra  educa- 

tional news,  12  :  344-50,  June  1916. 

The  California  teachers'  association  and  the  California  council  of  education,  their  history,  organi- 
zation and  what  they  have  accomplished. 

920.  Chambers^  Will  Orant.    The  obligations  of  the  scnool  of  education  to  its  ma- 

ture, irregular  students.    School  and  society,  3  :  763-75,  May  27, 1916. 

Discusses  methods  of  admitting  to  college  and  schools  of  education  mature  teachers  lacking  fall 
entrance  requirements  and  the  granting  of  degrees  to  such  irregular  students. 

921.  Corbett,  Henry  B.    Pensions  for  teachers.    American  school,  2  :  170-72,  June 

1916. 

922.  Corson,  O.  T.    Ph.  D.'s  and  teachers.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  65  :  195-98, 

May  1916. 
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923.  Or&w,  Allison.    The  collegiate  training  of  the  teacher  of  high-school  English. 

English  journal,  5  :  320-31,  May  1916. 

Contains  a  Hye-jeu  collegiate  oonne  for  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  high 
school. 

924.  Jessup,  Walter  A.    The  teaching  staff.    Cleveland,  0.,  The  Survey  com- 

mittee of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.    114  p.    12®. 

One  of  the  25  sections  of  the  report  of  the  education  survey  of  Cleveland  oonducted  by  the  Survey 
committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1915. 

025.  Judd,  Charles  H.    The  professional  significance  of  appointments  by  teachers' 
agencies.    Sierra  educational  news,  12  :  331-33,  June  1916.  * 

The  writer  believes  that  ultimately  the  teachers'  agencies  will  be  absorbed  into  state  depart- 
ments of  education  or  into  state  teachers'  associations. 

926.  KHne,  Linus  W.    What  phases  of  psychology  should  be  taught  in  normal 

schools  and  what  amount  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  subject?    Minne- 
sota state  normal  schX)ols  quarterly  journal,  1  :  58-59,  64-^,  Apiil  1916. 

927.  Lavarenne,  Maurice.    A  great  French  school  in  the  war.    Yale  review, 

5  :  758-74,  July  1916. 
Part  played  in  the  Oreat  War  by  the  students  of  the  "toole  normale  sup^leur. 

928.  Maxwell,  C.  K.    Relation  of  the  nonnal  school  to  its  graduates  in  the  public 

school.    School  aud  society,  3  :  918-31,  June  24, 1^16. 
Advocates  a  closer  cooperation  between  the  normal  and  the  public  schools. 

929.  Pritchett,  Henxy  S.    A  comprehensive  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities  for 

college  teachers.    New  York  city,  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement 
of  teaching,  1916.    xix,  67  p.    4*^.    (Bulletin  no.  9) 

930.  Self-directed  teaching.    School' journal,  n.  s.  1  : 6-8,  16-17,  Juno  8,  1916;  1-5, 

July  6, 1916. 

The  second  and  third  of  ''a  series  of  twelve  articles  for  general  reading  and  for  teachers'  reading 
circles,  designed  to  help  experienced  teachers  to  develop  laiger  freedom  in  teaching  and  to  train 
young  teachers  in  self-reliance  in  the  classroom.  The  first  article  was  printed  in  the  issue  of 
May  18, 1916." 

931.  Teaching  and  the  teacher.    Utah  educational  review,  9  l5-15,  June  1916. 

The  case  for  the  teacher  and  his  calling.  Presented  as  the  record  of  a  Conference  of  the  editors 
of  the  Review  and  others,  ICay  19, 1916. 

Contains:  1.  What  teachhig  is.  2.  Conditions  governing  the  teacher's  work.  3.  Occasion  for 
a  hopeful  outlook.    4.  What  constitutes  good  instruction. 

932.  ThomaB,  A.  O.    A  more  reasonable  basis  for  the  certification  of  teachers. 

Better  schoob,  2  :  133-37,  June  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  the  teachers'  examination  affords  no  clue  to  a  number  of  qualities  and 
traits  of  character  essential  to  successful  teaching.  Advocates  more  rational  means  of  selecting 
teachers. 

933.  Thomas,  W.  Scott.    Are  there  too  many  high-school  teachers  in  California? 

Scoool  review,  24  :  365-74,  May  1916. 

Says  there  is  no  oversupply  of  high-school  teachers  In  the  state,  but  there  is  some  lack  of  indi- 
vidual adjustment  which  at  times  causes  personal  hardship. 

934.  Walker,  J.  T.    The  teacher  in  politics.    Virginia  state  teachers  quarterly, 

2  :  81-86,  May  1, 1916. 

How  the  teacher  can  improve  politics  by  imparting  lofty  ideas  of  citizenship  and  of  office-holding 
to  both  his  pupils  and  to  his  community,  and  by  aiming  to  bring  to  the  public  view  th^se  moral 
qualities  necessary  for  all  leadership,  if  government  is  to  be  safe,  beneficent,  and  patriotic. 

935.  Winsor,  Frederick.    The  underpaid  pedagogue.    Atlantic  monthly,  117  :  654- 

57,  May  1916. 

Writer  says  that  the  trouble  with  the  profession  is  that  there  are  no  prises  in  it.  Cites  the  sala. 
ries  received  by  several  headmasters  in  England,  which  are  far  in  excess  of  those  paid  in  this 
oountry. 
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936.  American  association  of  collegiate  registrars.  Proceedings  of  the  sixth 
annual  meeting  .  .  .  Univenity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Ajbor,  April  20-22,  1915. 
62  p.  8®.  (Ezra  L.  Giliis,  Becretary-treasurer,  University  of  Kentucky, 
lieiingtun,  Ky.) 

CantaiQs:  1.  O.  W.  Cram:  Freshman  dormitory  Kliemfl  at  Harvard  nnlveralty,  p.  11-16.    2. 

L.  A.  Kalbach:  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  statistics,  p.  16-20.  3.  Walter  Homphreys: 

The  course  in  business  administration  at  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  p.  30-85.    4. 

A.  W.  TarbeU:  A  bachelor  of  arts  course  in  the  drama,  p.  41-45.   6.  Lelia  O.  Hartmann:  Tba 

•      co-operative  engineering  course  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  p.  46-52. 

987.  American  association  of  university  professors.  Report  of  the  committee 
of  inquiry  on  the  case  of  Professor  Scott  N earing  of  the  Univerrity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   57  p.    8**.    (Bulletin,  vol.  2,  no.  3,  pt.  2,  May  1916) 

938.  Association  of  American  universities.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses 

of  the  seventeenth  annual  conference,  held  at  University  of  California,  August 

27-28,  1915.    72  p.    8*». 

Contains:  1.  John  Dewey:  Faculty  share  in  university  control,  p.  27-32;  Discussion,  p.  32^39. 
2.  A.  O.  Leuschner:  The  organisation  and  budget  of  the  graduate  school  and  its  relation  to  tlw 
other  schools  of  the  university,  p.  40-49;  Discussion,  p.  40-^7.  3.  C.  D.  Man:  Questions  relating 
to  outside  remunerative  work  by  professors,  p.  67-64;  Discussion,  p.  64H)6. 

939.  Bornhak,  Conrad.    Les  Strangers  dans  les  universit^s  allemandes.    Revue 

de  Tenseignement  des  langues  vivantes,  33  :  65-67,  February  1916. 
Translation  of  an  article  in  the  Berliner  lokal-anseiger,  June  16, 1915. 

940.  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.    A  voyage  of  discovery.    Scribner's  magazine, 

59  :  693-702,  June  1916. 
Narrates  the  experiences  of  the  writer  as  a  student  in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

941.  Carpenter,  William  H.    Function  of  graduate  schools  in  the  univeraitiee  of 

the  United  States.    Educational  review,  61  :  433-46,  May  1916. 

Says  that  the  graduate  school  is  "a  vivifying  force,  not  alone  to  the  university  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  but  also  to  the  whole  systom  of  education  upon  whidi  it  is  based."  / 

942.  Clark,  Thomas  ArUe.    Tho  fraternity  and  the  college;  being  a  series  of  papers 

dealing  with  fraternity  problems.  Menasha,  Wis.,  The  collegiate  press,  G. 
Banta  publishing  company  [1916]    223  p.    12''. 

943.  Elliott,  Edward  C.    Inaugural  addrete  of  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of 

Montana  (1916)    School  and  society,  3  :  909-18,  June  21,  1916. 
The  ends  which  a  university  serves  in  a  community. 

944.  Les  ^tudiants  Strangers  dans  les  university  allemandes.    Revue  d^  I'enseigne- 

ment  des  langues  vivantes,  33  :  213-16,  May  1016. 

Gives  the  resolutions  adopted  by  a  committee  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
regard  to  the  attendance  of  foreign  students  at  the  Oerman  universities. 

945.  Felmley,  David.    What  is  a  reasonable  limit  to  which  an  institution  may  go 

in  enrolling  students  in  the  first  and  second  years,  and  yet  retain  the  right  to 
be  classified  as  a  senior  college  ?    American  school,  2  :  101-104,  April  1916. 

Read  before  the  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  Chicago,  Bareh  M, 
1916. 

Discusses  the  measure  intended  to  shut  out  normal  schools  from  the  training  of  high-school 
teachers— the  proposed  classiflcation  of  colleges  according  to  percentage  of  senior  college  students. 

946.  Foster,  Willicun  T.    Faculty  participation  in  college  government.    5p.    8^. 

Reprinted  from  School  and  society,  3  :  594-99,  April  22, 1916. 
Plan  of  college  government  adopted  by  Reed  college. 
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947.  Goodspeed,  Thomas  Wakefield.    A  history  of  the  University  of  Chicago  .  .  . 

the  first  quarter-century.    Ciiicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chicago  press 
[1916J    xvi,  522p.    iUus.    8*». 

948.  Green,  Edwin  L.    A  history  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina.    Columbia, 

S.  C.,  The  State  company,  1916.    475  p.    illus.    8*'. 

949.  Hlnchman,  Walter   S.    Where  the  college  fails.    Educational  review,  61: 

57-70,  June  1916. 

Deprecates  the  lecture  and  redtation  methods  of  teaching,  and  advocates  the  "prodaotiye 
idea."  The  idea  is  based  on  ''the  fnndamental  principle  that  growth  depends  on  production 
assumes  merely  that  the  student  shall  produce  while  he  is  learning.'' 

950.  Jordan,  David  Starr.    A  quarter  century  of  Stanford.    Stanford  alumnus, 

17  :  339-49,  May  1916. 
Gonunenoement  address,  May  22, 1916. 
An  account  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  Stanford  University. 

951.  KcArthur,  C.  Q.  and  C.  B.    The  menace  of  academic  distinctions.    Scientific 

monthly,  2  :  460-66,  May  1916. 

Discusses  the  snobbishness  of  academic  distinctions— titles  and  honors  and  position,  etc.  Sayi 
the  academics  are  "fostering  the  ideal  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy,"  which  makes  for  Inefflofenoy 
in  a  teacher. 

952.  MoConaoghty,  James  L.    Dartmouth  and  the  schools.    Education,  36  :  558- 

63,  May  1916. 

Discusses  the  "new  Dartmouth  admission  plan,"  which,  as  the  writer  states,  is  not  really  an 
admission  scheme  at  all.  The  innovation  is  in  the  method  of  selecting  the  sdiools  that  shiUl  bo 
upon  its  approved  list. 

953.  KcDermott,  Edward  J.    The  proposed  national  university.    Catholic  educa- 

tional association  bulletin,  12  :  16-32,  May  1916. 

Reprinted  from  America  by  permission. 

Discusses  two  questions— first,  would  an  act  of  Congress  establishing  a  National  University  be 
valid  under  the  Constitution;  second,  would  this  act  be  wise  and  expedient,  granting  its  consti- 
tutionality. 

r  4 

954.  HathewB,  Mrs.  Louis  E.    Raising  the  standards  of  intellectual  life.    Journal 

of  the  Association  of  collegiate  aliunnae,  9  :  69-76,  May  1916. 

Shows  in  what  ways  the  administration,  the  faculties  and  the  students  can  raise  the  standard 
of  intellectual  life  in  the  university. 

955.  St.  Lawrence  university.    Class  of  1016.    Sixty  years  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Published  by  the  class  of  1916.    Canton,  N.  Y.,  St.  Lawrence  university,  1916. 
375  p.    plates.    8**. 

956.  The  teaching  function  of  the  college.    School  journal,  n.  s.  1  :  10-12,  June  8, 1916. 

The  second  of  a  series  of  articles  in  which  will  be  presented  some  views  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  America. 

957.  Whitney,  Willis  B.    Research  as  a  national  duty.    Science,  n.  s.  43  :  629-37, 

May  5, 1916. 

Emphasises  the  importance  of  material  research.  Colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States 
not  doing  their  full  duty  in  this  respect. 

958.  Wickham,  Joseph  Francis.    Going  to  collie.    America,  15  :  141-42,  165-^, 

193-94,  May  20,  27,  June  3, 1916. 
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959.  National    education    association.    Department    of    superintendence. 

Proceedings  ...  at  the  annual  meeting;  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  February 

21-26,  1916.    rublished  by  the  Anodatioii,  1916.    220  p.    B"". 

Cantalns:  1.  S.  8.  ICarquis:  The  Ford  idea  in  edooation,  p.  20-27.  3.  Debate:  the  best  OKguiica- 
tlon  for  American  acfaools  is  a  plan  whidi  shall  divide  these  sdioob  into  six  years  of  elementary 
training  and  six  years  of  secondary  training  [by]  C.  H.  Judd,  p.  27-^;  [by]  C.  G.  Pearse,  p.  3EM4. 
3.  J.  O.  Becht:  The  public  school  and  the  new  American  spirit,  p.  45-60.  4.  T.  W.  Churdii]]i 
The  superintendent  as  the  layman  seee  him,  p.  50-65.  5.  O.  C.  Creelman:  Some  suggestions  far 
ImproTing  the  rural-school  curricula,  p.  57-03.  ft.  The  minimum  essentials  versus  the  dilTcren- 
tiated  course  of  study  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  [by]  L.  D.  CoAman,  p.  63-68;  [by]  W.  C. 
Bagley,  p.  68-75;  [by]  David  Snedden,  p.  75-86.  7.  O.  T.  Corson:  Boeder  T.  Washington— an 
appreciation,  p.  93-08.  8.  J.  H.  Francis:  High  points  hi  the  Los  Angeles  plan,  p.  98-103.  e. 
L.  P.  Ayres:  Significant  developments  in  educational  surveying,  p.  104-11.  10.  A.  D.  Yocom: 
Deflniteness  and  compulsion  in  education,  p.  114-18.  11 .  Alice  M .  Cazmalt:  Manners  and  monle— 
our  problem,  p.  118-21.  12.  J.  E.  West:  Scouting  as  an  educational  asset,  p.  122-20.  13.  MiUon 
Fairchild:  The  national  morality  codes  competition,  p.  120-35.  14.  Edward  Hyatt:  How  not 
to  train  rural  teachers,  p.  135-38.  15.  A.  C.  Manahan:  The  status  and  need  of  rural  supervisian- 
p.  141-46.  16.  H.  S.  Weet:  A  first  step  in  establishing  the  siz-three^three  organiiation,  p.  146-52, 
17.  R.  F.  Crist:  The  edueatiim  of  flbreigners  for  American  cititenship,  p.  155-58.  18.  F.  M.  Hunten 
Community  activities  as  a  means  Oi  motivation,  p.  150-65.  19.  J.  F.  Keating:  Teaching  ten- 
ure, p.  165-68.  20.  J.  H.  Beveridge:  Vacation-club  work,  p.  170-73.  21.  If.  B.  King:  ^lort- 
unit  industrial  courses,  p.  173-77.  22.  C.  W.  Cookson:  The  ethical  as  the  essential  fsctor  in  trafai- 
ing  for  efficient  citisenship  in  a  democracy,  p.  179-^  23.  George  Melcfaer:  The  two  phases  of 
educational  research  and  efficiency  in  the  public  schools,  p.  183-88.  24.  8.  K.  Courtis:  Standard- 
isation oi  teachers'  examinations,  p.  188-06.  25.  F.  W.  BaUou:  Improving  instruction  thru  ednoa- 
tional  measurement,  p.  106-208.  26.  E.  B.  Shallow:  Does  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
education  law  assist  teachers  and  supervisors  in  their  worlcT  p.  204-7;  Discussion,  p.  207-200. 

Paper  no.  2  also  appears  in  American  school,  2 :  74-80, 104-7, 140-42,  If  arch,  Ai»ll,  Hay,  1016; 
no.  3  in  School  and  society,  8  :  618-17,  April  29,  1916;  no.  6  in  Educational  administration  sod 
supervision,  2 :  ^10-34,  April  1916;  no.  12  in  School  news  and  practical  educator,  29 :  416-20,  Hay 
1916;  no.  18  in  American  schoolmaster,  9 :  160-70,  April  1016;  no.  23  in  American  sdiool  board 
Journal,  52 :  23-24, 87,  Hay  1916;  no.  25  in  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  2 :  354-67, 
June  1916. 

960.  National  society  for  the  atady  of  education.    Fifteenth  yearhook.    Part 

II.  The  relatioDship  between  peralBtence  in  school  and  home  conditions. 
Chicago,  111.,  Umversity  of  Chicago  press,  1916.    119  p.    8**.    (Guy  M.  Whip- 
ple, secretary-treasurer,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.) 
Bibliography  on  Retardation  and  elimination,  p.  112-19. 

961.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.    School  organization  and  adndnlstration.    Cleveland,  O., 

The  Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.    135  p.     12^. 

One  of  the  25  sections  of  the  report  of  the  education  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the  Sur- 
vey committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1915. 

962.  Baker,  Oeor^e  H.    Constructive  supervision.    Kentucky  high  school  quar- 

terly, 2  :  18-39,  July  1916. 
Selected  references:  p.  39. 
A  compilation  of  lecture  and  reading  notes  collected  during  the  past  three  years. 

963.  Cubberley,  EUwood  P.    Supplemental  report  on  the  organization  and  admin- 

istration of  School  district  number  one  in  the  city  and  county  of  Denver. 
Denver,  Colo.,  The  School  survey  committee,  1916.    21  p.    diagrs.    8^. 

964.  Deffenbaug:h,  W.   S.    Supervision  in  smaller  cities.    Pennsylvania  school 

journal,  65  :  15-19,  July  1916. 
The  duties  of  supervisors  of  schools  in  small  cities. 

965.  Dick)  WiUiam.    ^'How  can  school  expenditures  be  minimized  without  imx>ed- 

ing  progress?''    American  school  board  journal,  53  :  15-16,  92-93,  July  1916. 

This  paper  was  read  before  the  National  association  of  school  board  accounting  ofBoers,  Hay 
17, 1916. 

Eliminating  waste  in  school  administration. 
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966.  Duke,  E.  A.    A  guide  to  better  schools.    [Oklahoma  City]  Issued  by  R.  H. 

Wilson,  state  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction,  1916.  158  p.  illus.  8^. 
Contents.— I.  Physical  featiires.~II.  Health  and  sanitation.— III.  Model  schools.— IV.  The 
teacher's  home.— V.  Conscdldatlon.- VI.  Union  graaed  schools.— VII.  Rural  schools.— VIII. 
Social  oenters.—IX.  Seed  tests.— X.  Flowers.— XI.  Moonlight  schools.- XII.  Thrift  teaching.— 
XIII.  The  school  library.— XIV.  Summary  and  coodusion. 


967.  Knight,  Frederick  B.    The  content  and  arrangement  of  the  superintendent's 

report  to  the  school  board  of  a  large  town  or  smaU  city.    American  school 
board  journal,  53  :  27,  88-89,  July  1916.    illus. 

968.  HcAndrew,  William.    The  public  and  its  school;  a  statement  of  the  means 

of  finding  what  the  intelligent  public  expects  of  children  and  how  a  school 

system  may  be  managed  to  deliver  the  goods.    Relieved  by  pictures  made 

by  school  girls  and  boys.    Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company, 

1916.    xii  p.,  1  1.,  76  p.    Ulus.    12°.    (School  efficiency  monographs^ 

"This  book  is  Mr.  McAudrew's  annual  report  as  division  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  BrooUyn."— Publisher's  statement. 

969.  New  York  academy  of  public  educatioxL    Report  on  home  work  in  ele- 

mentary schools  made  by  Committee  on  administration.    New  York,  New 

York  academy  of  public  education,  1916.    28  p.    8°. 
Edward  A.  Stitt,  chairman. 

970.  Sneddon,  David.    Scientific  methods  in  educational  administration.    Educa- 

tional administration  and  supervision,  2  :  279-83,  May  1916. 
From  the  seventy-ninth  annual  report  of  Board  of  education,  Maasadiasetts. 

971.  Views  on  boards  of  education.    Journal  of  education,  83  :  683-^9,  694,  700,  702, 

704,  706,  708,  723-25,  June  22,  29,  1916. 

A  symposium,  containing  the  views  of  many  school  superintendents  on  the  duties  of  boards  of 
education. 

972.  W€Lgnex,  Charlea  A.    Discussiou  of  the  State  board  of  education's  proposals  for 

school  legislation.    1916.    16  p.    8°. 
Writer  is  secretary  of  the^tate  board  of  education  and  conmilssioner  of  education  of  Delaware. 

973. .    Transition  to  the  county  unit  plan  of  school  control.    .American  school 

board  journal,  53  :  20-21,  82,  July  1916. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  will  arise  where  county  control  is  to  supersede  district  or  township 
control. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

974.  Bate,  W.  Q.    How  some  pupils  study.    American  school  board  journal,  53  :  22, 

77-80,  August  1916. 
Time  spent  in  study,  study  habits  of  pupils,  and  help  from  teachers. 

975.  Bosch,  Ella  Adeline.    The  use  of  study-halls.    Educational  administration 

and  supervision,  2  :  235-42,  April  1916. 

Suggests  a  way  for  creating  more  favorable  conditions  for  study  for  those  pupils  who  habitually 
waste  a  part  of  the  time  they  spend  in  study-halls. 

976.  Corporal  punishment  in  the  high  school—a  symposium.    High  school  quarterly, 

4  :  234-40,  July  1916. 

An  inquiry  was  recently  sent  out  to  the  leading  high  schools  in  ten  Southern  states  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  corporal  punishment  is  used.  47%  (tf  the  schools  had  no  cases  of  corporal 
punishment  during  the  year  1915-16;  32%  had  from  1  to  6  cases;  16%  had  from  6  to  20  cases;  5% 
had  from  20  to  75  cases. 

977.  Dearborn,  Qeorge  Van  N.    Economy  in  study.    Examination  preparedness. 

Scientific  American  supplement,  81 :  410-11,  June  24,  1916. 

Fifth  and  final  article  of  series.  How  to  prepare  for  and  how  to  perform  mental  examinations  of 
all  kinds.   Discusses  the  psychology  of  examinations. 
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978.  BriggSy  Howard  B.    Easeutials.    Nebraska  teacher,  18 : 409-10,  412,  414,  Uaj 

1916. 

A  ptoa  to  ellminAte  the  non-eaaentials  and  TJtallse  •▼erjthlnc  tanght  by  ooDXHKMDg  it  doaolj 
with  llf«.  A  piM  to  "cot  oat  ADd  connect  np.^'  The  kAooI  ctnnot  teach  every  good  thing  nor 
take  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  child.  Thejiome,  the  choroh,  the  oommnnity  ihoold  be 
made  to  do  their  part. 

979.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  Lawrence.    Supervised  study;  a  discussion  of  the  study 

lesson  in  high  school.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1916.    zvii, 
433  p.    illus.    12«. 
Bibliography:  p.  4(XM16. 

980.  Holmes,  Edmond  O.  A.    Discipline  and  freedom.    Nineteenth  century,  80: 

8S-100,  July  1916. 

Writv  says  that  neither  "the  discipline  of  oompalsion  nor  the  discipline  of  repression  oan 
moralise  or  socialise  mankind."  A  plea  for  selMiscipUne— the  dlsciplfaie  of  freedom  and  self- 
ooDtrol.    Discusses  the  Montessori  system. 

981.  nttenger,  Benjamin  F.    The  school  and  the  individual.    American  school- 

master, 9  :  19a-206,  May  1916. 

The  author  maintains  that  the  school  should  give  eepeoial  attentioo  to  the  quantitative  aspeots 
of  Inherent  variations  and  to  the  qualitative  aspects  of  acquired  diflerenoss  by  providing  a  wy 
flexible  system  of  promotion  throu^out  each  school  course. 

982.  Stevens,  H.  C.    A  survey  of  retarded  school  children.    School  review,  24  :  450- 

61.  June  1916. 

Survey  made  in  a  small  town  of  northern  Minnesota.  A  large  firopcrtion  of  the  retarded  chil- 
dren were  foreign-bom. 

983.  True,  A.  C.    The  chan^j^  of  stress  iu  making  the  curriculum  from  subject- 

matter  to  the  individual.    High  school  quarterly,  4  :  261-67,  July  1916. 

984.  Witham,  Ernest  C.    Teachers'  marks  in  eighth  A,  B,  and  C  divisions.    Educa- 

tional administration  and  supervision,  2  :  243-50,  April  1916. 

Reprinted. 

In  oondusion  the  writer  says  that  the  ooi^mon  tendency  in  many  school  systems  is  to  rate 
pupils  altogether  too  high. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

985.  Hoagland,  Ira  N.    Safety  from  fii^  in  schools.    Child-welfare  magazine,  10: 

317-22,  May  1916. 

986.  Willis,  B.  F.    The  ideal  rural  school  building.    American  school  board  journal, 

52  :  22-24,  June  1916. 

"The  present  paper  is  an  abstract  of  an  address  delivered  to  the  Four-state  rural  life  conference 
at  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  commerce,  February  9, 1916.  The  author  has  been  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  movement  for  better  school  buildings  in  the  Keystone  state  .  .  ." 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

987.  Berkowitz,  J.  H.    School  nurses,  teachers,  and  parents.    Need  of  their  cooper- 

ation in  following  up  cases  for  treatment.    3  p.    4^. 
Reprinted  from  the  Modem  hospital,  vol.  6,  no.  6,  June  1916. 

988.  Kerr,  James.    Newsholme's  school  hygiene.    The  laws  of  health  in  relation 

to  school  life.    New  ed.,  rewritten  for  all  school  workers.    London,  George 
Allen  <fe  Unwin  ltd.  [1916]    352  p.    illus.    12^.  ' 

989.  Klngsley,  Sherman  C.    The  work  of  the  op^n-air  schools  conducted  by  the 

Elizabeth  McCormick  memoridl  fund.    Better  schools,  2  :  8^-86,  April  1916. 

990.  Schmitt,  Clara.    An  experiment  in  the  feeding  of  undemouriahed  school 

children.    Educational  bi-monthly,  10  :  379-90,  June  1916. 
The  results  of  an  experiment  in  feeding  school  children  at  the  University  avenue  school,  GShicago. 
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991.  Todd,  John  B.    Constructive  Bchool  hygiene.    School  and  society,  3  :  617-24, 

April  29,  1916. 

Gives  a  nomber  of  advantages  of  the  one^tory  multiple-anit  sohool,  and  says  that  the  cottage 
schools  are  better  in  every  way  and  cheaper. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

992.  National  collegiate  athletic  association.    Papers  presented  at  the  tenth 

annual  convention,  New  York  city,  December  1915.    American  physical 

education  review,  21  :  201-29,  April  1916. 

Contains:  1.  L.  R.  Briggs:  The  president's  address  [Intercollegiate  athletics]  p.  201-2Q3. 
2.  Albert  Lefevre:  Schedole-maklng  and  institutional  responsibility,  p.  204-206.  3.  R.  N.  Corwin: 
CoUege  ideals  and  athletics,  p.  20(hl4.  4.  Howard  McClenahan:  Athletic  standards,  p.  215-19. 
6.  H.  A.  Garfield:  Athletics  for  all,  p.  220-24.    6.  W.  H.  Taft:  College  athletics,  p.  225-29. 

993.  Arnold,  E.  H.    ''Preparedness" — Presidential  address.    American  physical 

education  review,  21  :  351-59,  June  1916. 

At  the  twenty-third  annual  convention,  Cincinnati,  O.,  April  19, 1916. 

Discusses  the  question  ''What  has  physical  education  done  in  preparing  for  any  and  all  emer. 
gendesofUfe?" 

994.  Bowen,  Wilbur  P.    Athletics  for  everybody.    American  schoolmaster,  9  :  206- 

13,  May  1916. 

995.  Fisher,  George  J.    How  may  we  secure  character  and  spiritual  values  through 

the  activities  of  the  physical  department.    Physical  training,  13  :  254-63, 
June  1916. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

996.  Brown,  Oeorge  A.    .\  rejoinder  and  a  recognition  of  subjective  aims  In  edu- 

cation.   School  and  home  education,  35  :  323-27,  June  1916. 

A  rejoinder  to  W.  I.  Hamilton's  article  in  this  journal  discussing  Commissioner  Sneddon's 
address  on  the  Social  objectives  as  aims  in  education. 

997.  Braucher,  Howard  S.    Why  I  believe  that  community  and  neighborhood 

centers,  schools,  and  parks  should  be'  under  government  direction  and  support. 
Playground,  10  :  83-96,  June  1916.         * 

998.  Fitzpatrick,  Edward  A.    The  political  aspects  of  the  community  center,  or 

the  school  building  as  a  civic  center.    School  and  society,  4  :  159-65,  July  29, 
1916. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  National  conference  on  community  centers  and  related  problems, 
New  York,  April,  1916. 

999.  Landgraf ,  Q.  H.    Social  activities  in  the  high  school.    Wisconsin  journal  of 

education,  48  :  166,  168,  170,  172,  June  1916. 
Social  work  in  the  high  school  of  Marinette,  Wisconsin. 

1000.  Bosedale,  Blanche  Cole.    The  community  center.    Educational  foundations, 

27  :  531-35,  May  1916. 

An  institution  which  is  destined  to  ezerdse  an  influence  op  American  life  second  only  to  that 
of  the  public  schools. 

1001.  Sims,  Newell  L.    The  social  aspect  of  the  school.    Progress,  2  :  209-11, 

242-47,  May,  June,  1916. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Florida  educational  association,  Tallahassee,  December  29, 
1915. 

1002.  Von  Tungeln,  George  H.    The  teacher  and  community  well-being.    Journal 

of  home  economics,  8  :  279-87,  June  1916. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Home  economics  division  of  the  Iowa  teachers'  association  at 
Des  Moines,  November  4,  1915. 

Gives  suggestions  of  community  undertakings  that  can  be  successfully  fostered  by  teachers. 
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MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1003.  B.,  V.    Les  devoirs  libres  daiu  renseignement  moral.    Revue  p6dagogique, 

68,  387-94,  May  1918. 
Description  of  the  work  of  a  class  of  young  girls  at  PonV>i9e. 

1004.  Heater,  Elsor.    Cheating  in  high  school.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  65  : 

248-51,  June  1916. 
An  investigation  of  the  extent  of  cheating  among  the  high  school  students  of  If  Mdletown,  Conn. 

1005.  Kirsch,  Felix  N.    The  education  of  the  individual.    Catholic  educational 

review,  11  :  42^-32,  May  1916. 

Calls  attention  to  some  of  the  difficulties  of  character  training  and  suggests  a  few  general 
lines  of  treatment. 

1006.  Moral  conditions  in  Massachusetts  high  schools.   Jounial  of  education,  83 :  429-30, 

438-39,  April  20,  1916. 

The  Committee  on  moral  welfiuv  of  the  Massachusetts  Sunday  school  association  nude  an 
inyestigation  to  determine  if  the  slanderous  statements  that  hjid  been  made  about  the  BCassa- 
chusetts  high  schools  were  true.  Quotations  from^very  reply  received  are  given  showing  that 
there  has  not  been  sulicieot  grounds  for  the  statements  that  have  been  made  against  the  hig^ 
schools. 

REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1007.  HethodiBt  EpiBcopal  church,  South.   Bducational  conferesce.    Papers 

presented  at  the  meetings  held  April  4-6,  1916,  at  Birmingham,  Ala.    Bulle- 
tin of  the  Board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  6  :  3- 

112,  May  1916. 

Contains:  1.  Stonewall  Anderson:  The  causes  and  ctire  of  our  educational  rivalries  and  Jeal- 
ousiee,  p.  3-13.  2.  C.  H.  Trowbridge:  Funcilons  and  limitations  of  denominational  secondary 
schools,  p.  13-18.  3.  W.  A.  Webb:  In  what  respects  should  a  college  for  women  be  different 
from  a  college  for  men?  p.  18-2B.  4.  J.  M.  Williams:  In  what  respects  should  a  college  for  women 
differ  from  a  college  for  men?  p.  20-36.  5.  H.  E.  Stout:  The  place  of  the  Junior  college  in  the 
system  of  schools  conducted  by  the  church,  p.  36-^.  6.  J.  O.  Leath:  Tlie  relation  of  the  Junior 
college  to  the  standard  college,  p.  31M6.  7.  R.  E.  Blackwell:  The  iraportanoe  of  the  place  of 
the  college  In  the  system  of  schools  conducted  by  the  churdi,  p.  46-i9.  8.  J.  W.  Shackford: 
The  Joint  standardization  of  courses  ^  religious  education  for  colleges,  p.  49^7.  9.  G.  8.  Wyatt: 
By  what  method  may  the  church  supply  means  of  religious  education  to  her  youth  attending 
high  schooIsT  p.  67-45.    10.  S.  E.  Mercer:  Is  college  endowment  overemphasised?  p.  78-86. 

1008.  Curley,  Michael  J.    The  aim  of  Catholic  education.    Catholic  educational 

review,  12  :  18-26,  June  1916. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Cathedral  high  school,  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
April  30, 1916. 

1009.  Religious  education,  vol.  11,  no.  3,  June  1916.    (Week-day  religious  instruc- 

tion) 

Contains:  1.  W.  M.  Wirt:  The  Gary  public  schjols  and  the  churches,  p.  221-26.  2.  J.  L. 
Ifagnes:  Attitude  of  the  Jews  toward  week-day  religious  instruction,  p.  226-30.  3.  P.  R.  Mo- 
Devitt:  The  problem  of  curriculum  for  week-day  religious  instruction  from  the  Roman  CathoUc 
viewpoint,  p.  231-^.  4.  H.  H.  Meyer:  The  curriculum  of  week*day  religious  instruction  con- 
sidered from  the  Protestant  viewpoint,  p.  239-44.  5.  W.  S.  Athearn:  Teachers  for  week-day 
religious  schools,  p.  245<62.  6.  M.  C.  Settle:  Community  schools.  Upon  what  conditions  can 
ohurchos  of  different  denominations  combine  for  week-day  instruction,  p.  252-50.  7.  E.  S. 
Lewis:  Do  present  plans  endanger  our  religious  liberties?  p.  259-70. 

1010.  Bichardson,  Norman  E.    Parochial  schools  and  religious  day  schools  in 

Protestant  churches.    Religious  education,  11  :  336-44,  August  1916. 

1011.  Teaching  the  Bible  in  colleges.    Religious  education,  11  :  314-23,  August  1916. 

The  report  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  department  of  universities  and  colleges,  on  Bible  teach- 
ing in  unlvoniities  and  colleges,  based  upon  results  of  investigation  made  in  1015-16. 
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MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1012.  Eastern  arts  assodatioii.    Proceedings  sixth  annual  meeting,   Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  April  29  to  May  1,  1915.    219  p.    S**.    (Fred  P.  Reagle,  secretary, 

Montclair,  N.  J.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  S.  ColSn:  Art  in  the  trades,  p.  7-19.  2.  David  Varon:  Architeoture  a  foctor 
in  education,  p.  30^.  3.  A.  F.  Wiener:  Commercial  art  applied  to  advertising  and  suggestions 
for  lessons  therein,  p.  45-^2.  4.  A.  S.  Hurrell:  The  organization  and  operation  of  a  technical 
high  school,  p.  53^59.  5.  E.  W.  Boshart:  Present  trend  in  prevocational  education,  p.62-4»; 
Discussion  [by]  A.  E.  Dodd,  p.  66-68.  6.  W.  B.  Kamprath:  The  organization  and  operation  of 
vocational  courses  in  printing,  p.  69-80.  7.  A.  W.  Oarritt:  A  manual  training  course  with  an  in- 
dustrial purpose,  p.  81-85.  8.  Cleo  Murtland:  Some  vocational  aspects  of  home  economics, 
p.  106-8.  9.  Martha  F.  King:  Tlie  manner  in  which  purpose  and  material  limit  and  condition 
applied  design,  p.  113-10;  Discussion,  p.  120-26.  10.  Mary  A.  Parsons:  The  minimum  essentials 
in  drawing  for  ftiture  grade  teachers,  p.  127-34.  11.  Report  of  committee  on  desirable  profes- 
sional status  of  the  manual  training  teacher,  p.  147-56. 

1013.  Andrews,  Benjamin  B.    Progress  in  practical  arts  education.    Teachers  col- 

lege record,  17  :  233-39,  May  1918. 
An  address  before  the  Teachers  college  alumni  association,  February  18, 1916. 

1014.  Carman,  Kenneth  V.    Basing  work  in  industrial  arts  on  the  construction  of  a 

new  huilding.    Teachers  college  record,  17  :  247-62,  May  1916. 
A  successful  experiment  carried  on  in  Westfield,  N.  7. 

1015.  Dooley,  WiUiam  H.    The  education  of  the  ne'er-do-well:    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1916]    xi,  164  p.    12^.    (Riverside  educa- 

I  tional  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

I  Deals  with  the  problem  of  the  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  of  limited  ability  who  have  to 

I  leave  school  early. 

1016. The  purpose  of  a  vocational  high  school.    Optimist,  2  :  101-107,  April 

1916. 

Saysthe  distinct  purpose  of  the  technical  hi^  school  is  to  develop  eoonomJc  efllciency.  Never- 
theless the  pupil  should  be  prepared  not  merely  to  become  a  cog  in  a  wheel,  but  also  to  be  a  human 
being.  This  means  that  every  pupil  should  receive  in  addition  to  skill  the  required  education 
in  English,  history,  and  civics.    Gives  courses  of  study. 

1017.  Field,  W.  Stanwood.    Vocational  training  through  trade  and  continuation 

schools  and  its  relation  to  the  democracy  of  education.  School  and  society, 
3  :  871-78,  June  17, 1916. 

1018.  Franzoni,  Andrea.    La  scuola  del  lavoro.    Milano,  Direzione  e  amministra- 

zione  [1916]    80  p.    8^.    (Quademi  di  pedagogia.  anno  1,  ser.  1,  n.  1.    15 

gennaiOy  1916)  « 

"Notisiebibliograflche":  p.[76]-80. 

1019.  Martin,  John.    Vocational  and  occupational  education  in  New  York  city. 

Nation,  102  :  696-97,  June  29, 1916. 

Reviews  the  work  of  Wm.  Wirt,  of  Gary,  Indiana,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Gary  system  in 
New  York  city. 

1020.  Odenerantz,  Louiae  C.  and  Potter,  Zenas  L.    Industrial  conditions  in 

Springfield,  Illinois.  A  survey  by  the  conmiittee  on  women's  work  and  the 
department  of  surve3rs  and  exhibits,  Russell  Sage  foundation  .  .  .  The 
Springfield  survey.  Industrial  section.  New  York  city,  Department  of  sur- 
ve3rs  and  exhibits,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1916.    173  p.    illus.    8^. 

1021.  Bocheron,  B.     Du  rdle  de  T^ole  dans  la  renovation  de  Tapprentissage. 

Revue  p6dagogique,  68  :  473-90,  June  1916. 
A  plan  for  vocational  education  made  necessary  by  the  loss  of  industrial  workers  in  the  war. 

1022.  Scott,   Leon  Wialar.    Practical  education — ^tomorrow's  denumd.    Manual 

training  and  vocational  education,  17  :  665-73,  May  1916. 

1023.  Snedden,  David.    Problems  of  art  education.    School  and  society,  3  :  685-97, 

May  13, 1916. 
Paper  read  before  the  Eastern  arts  association,  Springfield  meeting,  April  20, 1916. 
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1024.  Thomaa,  F.  W.    Educational  work  of  the  AtduBon,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe  raO- 

way  CO.  How  this  great  progreasive  railway  aystem  tnuns  its  apprentice 
employes.  National  aasociation  of  corporation  achools,  Bulletin^  3  :  20-29, 
May  1916. 

1025.  Van  Ghkasbeek,  Biehard  H.    Some  educational  valuee  in  productive  work. 

Industrial-arts  magazines,  5  :  245-49,  June  1916. 
The  educational  values  of  prodaotlve  work  in  the  woodworking  industry. 

1026.  Wade,  John  B.    Experimenting  with  prevocational  training  in  New  York 

dty.    Educational  administration  and  supervision,  2  :  34&-53,  June  1916. 

Discusses  the  Gary  and  the  Ettinger  plans  for  vocational  training  In  New  York  dty,  giyix^ 
the  main  features  of  each. 

1027.  Women's  edaoational  and  induatzial  union,  Boston.    The  School  of  sales- 

manship. Department  store  education  for  saleswomen,  for  teacheis.  March 
1916.    19  p.    12**. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1028.  HoUin^irorthy  H.  L.    Vocational  psychology;  its  problems  and  methods. 

With  a  chapter  on  The  vocationiil  aptitudes  of  women,  by  Leta  Stetter  Holling* 
worth.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1916.    xviii,  808  p.    8^. 

1029.  National  asaociation  of  corporation  schools.    Advance  copy  of  the  report 

of  Gonmiittee  on  vocational  guidance  (The  oiganic  development  of  business) 
.  .  .  Fourth  annual  convention,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  30  to  June  2,  1916. 
148  p.    8''. 

1030.  Kighter,  Leonard.    Vocational  guidance  a  part  of  regular  school  work.    In- 

dustrial-arts magaadne,  5 :  346-48,  August  1916. 

A  pUm  of  Tooational  goidanoe  based  on  a  ooorse  in  general  industrial  inteOigeooe  in  the  ato- 
mentary  grades  and,  as  the  children  advanoa,  the  working  out  of  projects  with  their  attaodaot 
problems,  aooomi»anied  by  suggestions  relatlTO  to  the  occupation  most  stressed.  By  socli  a 
plan  the  author  says  it  is  hoped  the  boys  and  girls  wiU  oome  throui^  their  own  development  to 
realize  their  abilities  to  iUl  a  definite  place  in  the  world  of  workers. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION:  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

lOSl.  American  association  of  farmers'  institute  workers.  Proceedings  of  the 
twentieth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  August  12-14,  1915. 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  1915.  155  p.  8^.  (L.  R.  Taft,  secretary.  East  Lan- 
sing, Mich.) 

Contains:  1.  O.  L  Christie:  Movable  schools  of  agriculture  and  their  work,  p.  42>44;  Discus- 
sion, p.  44-47.  2.  F.  S.  Cooley:  The  cooperation  of  fiarmers'  institutes  with  other  educational 
agencies,  p.  47-56;  Discussion,  p.  56-^.  3.  Bradford  Enapp:  How  can  we  help  the  iMyaT  p. 
73-76.  4.  W.  D.  Hurd:  Shall  extension  servioes  include  the  social,  recreational  and  educational 
improvement  of  rural  and  urban  districts?  p.  124-34.  5.  Mrs.  H.  W.  <:;alyin:  Organisation  and 
methods  in  home  econonUcs,  p.  134-40. 

1032.  Association  of  American  ag^cultural  colleges  and  ezperiment  stations. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 

American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  of  the  fourth 

annual  convention  of  the  Land-grant  college  engineering  association,  held  at 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  August  11-13, 1915.    Montpelier,  Vt.,  The  Capital  City  press, 

1915.    304  p.    8®.    (J.  L.  Hills,  secretary,  Burlington,  Vt.) 

Contains:  AstodatUm  ofAmeHean  agrieultuTal  coUegea  and  ezperiment  etathna.  1.  Bills  relat- 
ing to  agricultural  extension  introduced  in  Congress  Dec.  15, 1909,  to  Dec.  12, 1913,  p.  35-44.  2. 
A.  C.  True:  Report  of  the  Committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture,  p.  46-70.  ^  3.  E.  A.  Bryan:  A 
national  system  of  education,  p.  72-^.  4.  A.  R.  Hill:  The  preparation  of  teachers  as  contem* 
plated  in  the  Nelson  amendment,  p.  96-100.  5.  Samuel  Avery:  Report  of  the  committee  on 
college  organization  and  policy,  p.  104-23.  6.  A.  Vivian:  The  correlation  of  the  college  of  agrl> 
culture  with  the  other  colleges  of  the  state,  p.  130-34.  7.  S.  P.  Capen:  The  relation  of  the  Bureau 
of  education  to  the  agricultural  colleges,  p.  140-46.  8.  R.  A.  Pearson:  The  preparation  required 
for  the  college  teacher  in  agriculture,  p.  156-59,    9.  T.  F.  Hunt:  The  preparation  required  for 
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research  work  In  agriculture,  p.  159-61.  10.  A.  C.  True:  The  prei>aration  required  for  ezteDsion 
work  in  agriculture,  p.  161-65;  DiscoBsion,  p.  165-68.  11.  C.  A.  KefFer:  County  organization  of 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  p.  214-20.  12.  W.  D.  Hurd:  Shall  exten- 
sion service  include  the  social,  recreational  and  educational  Improvement  of  rural  and  urban  dis- 
trietsT  p.  232-41.  13.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Calvin:  Organization  and  methods  in  home  economics  ex- 
tension, p.  241-46.  Land^aiU  eoUege  eiigkuertng  OModod'ofk  14.  C.  H.  BeAJamin:  Beport  of 
special  committee  on  fees  for  professional  (engineering)  services  in  land-grant  colleges,  p.  259-71. 
15.  A.  W.  Blchter:  Adaptation  of  engineering  education  to  local  needs,  p.  274-77.  16.  O.  A. 
Covell:  Correlation  of  courses  of  study  in  engineering,  p.  277-81.  17.  O.  V.  P.  Stout:  Lessons 
to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  p.  286-94. 

1033.  Butterfield,  Eenyon  L.    A  state  system  of  agricultural  education  .  .  .  Jan- 

uary, 1916.    Boston,  Wright  and  Potter  printing  company,  1916.    19  p.    8^. 
Beprinted  from  the  fifty-third  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  college.    Pub- 
lic document  31,  Part  1. 

1034.  GiiBSy  Boland  W.    A  graded  course  of  garden  work  and  nature-study.    Na- 

ture-study review,  12  :  213-25,  May  1916. 
Outline  of  the  course,  grades  1  to  9. 

1035.  Bandally  John  L.    Practical  agricultural  training  for  city  children.    Pennsyl- 

vania school  journal,  64  :  461-63,  April  1916. 

Address  before  the  Department  of  county  superintendents  of  the  Pennsylvania  educational 
association. 

1036.  Taylor,  H.  C.    The  essentials  of  agricultural  education.    Wisconsin  journal 

of  education,  48  :  126-30,  May  1916. 

1037.  Teall,  Bobert  J.    The  effective  use  of  the  school  farm:  a  record  of  an  unfin- 

ished experiment.    Manual  training  and  vocational  education,  17  :  762-70, 

June  1916. 
The  use  of  a  school  farm  as  a  means  in  high-school  agricultural  education. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

-^ 

1038.  Bevier,  Isabel.    Home  economics:  its  opportunities  and  obligations.    School 

and  society,  3  :  737-41,  May  20,  1916. 

1039.  Boughton,  Alice  C.    Household  arts  and  school  lunches.    Cleveland,  0.,  The 

Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.    170  p.    plates.    12**. 
One  of  the  25  sections  of  the  report  of  the  education  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the 
Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1916. 

1040.  Eauffman,  Terva  E.    The  teaching  of  home  economics  in  the  rural  schools  in 

connection  with  the  school  lunch.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  65  :  313-20, 

July  1916. 
Tells  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  home  economics  of  Ohio  state  university. 

1041.  Loomis,  Alice.    Home  economics  correspondence  courses  of  collegiate  grade. 

Journal  of  home  econoniics,  8  :  227-31,  May  1916. 

Presented  at  the  Conference  of  teachers  of  home  economics  in  Land  grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, held  in  connection  with  the  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges,  Berkeley,  Cal., 
1915. 

COMMERaAL  EDUCATION. 

1042.  Baatem  commercial  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth 

annual  convention,  New  York  City,  April  20-22,  1916.    Business  journal, 

40  :  438-64,  June  1916. 

Contains:  1.  C.  A.  Herrlck:  Articulation  of  secondary  education  and  higher  education,  p. 
44(M4.  2.  F.  P.  Baltz:  The  aim  and  extent  of  a  bookkeeping  course  in  secondary  schools  and 
classro<^  methods,  p.  444-47.  3.  F.  C.  Schwedtman:  Commercial  education  and  the  National 
city  bank,  p.  447-^2.  4.  F.  H.  Sommer:  Commercial  law,  its  place  and  content  in  the  secondary 
school,  p.  452-^53.  5.  Percy  Strauss:  Preparing  for  business,  p.  454-56.  6.  W.  E.  Dengler:  The 
aim,  content  and  method  of  teaching  business  English,  p.  456-60.  7.  J.  S.  Knox:  Salesmanship, 
p.  460-63. 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1043.  Axnerioan  medical  association.    Council  on  medical  education.    Report 

of  the  twelfth  aonual  conference,  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  February  7,  1916. 

American  medical  association  bulletin,  11  :  8^160,  January  15, 1916.    (N.  P. 

Colwell,  secretary,  535  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.)  ^ 

Contafais:  1.  N.  P.  Colwell:  Progress  in  medical  education,  p.  oa-107.  2.  James  Ewing:  Prin- 
ciples and  experiments  in  medical  education,  p.  iao-28.  3.  F.  8.  Lee:  A  proposed  nndergraduate 
course  in  clinical  physiology,  p.  12SK3t;  Discussion,  p.  132-35.  4.  V.  C.  Vaughn:  Educational 
standards,  p.  148-^. 

1044.  Association  of  American  law  schools.    Handbook  .  .  .  ^nd  proceedings 

of  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  December  28-30,  1915. 

122  p.    8**.    (Eugene  A.  Gil  more,  secretary-treasurer,  Madison,  Wis.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  S.  Richards:  Progress  in  legal  education,  p.  eo-70.  2.  Papers  and  discussion 
concerning  the  Redllch  report,  p.  77-118. 

1045.  National  league  of  nursing  education.    Proceedings  of  the  twenty-first 

annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  21-25,   1915. 

Baltimore,  Williams  &  Wilkins  company,  1915.    235  p.    8"*.    (Isabel  M. 

Stewart,  secretary,  Columbia  university.  New  York  City) 

Contains:  1.  Louise  M.  Powell:  Existing  affiliations  between  universities  and  training  schools, 
p.  107-14.  2.  How  to  help  pupil  nurses  to  study,  p.  115-22.  3.  Anne  M.  Nicholson:  What  con- 
stitutes good  teacliing,  p.  123-33.  4.  H.  D.  Favill:  What  the  medical  profession  can  contribute 
to  nursing  education,  p.  153-60.  5.  W.  H.  Smith:  The  educational  function  of  the  hospital,  p. 
160-09.  6.  LUa  Piclchardt:  Record  keeping  in  schools  for  nurses,  p.  160-73;  Discussion,  p.  173-76. 
7.  Carolyn  Oray:  Self-government— its  advantages  and  limitations  as  applied  to  schools  of 
nursing,  p.  102-98;  Discussion,  p.  196-2(^. 

1046.  Barker,  Lewellya  F.    The  teaching  of  clinical  medicine.    Science,  43  :  789- 

10,  June  9,  1916. 

Reed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  medical  colleges,  Chicago,  February  1916. 
Writer  deals  with  the  development  of  the  teaching  of  the  science  and  art  of  diagnosis. 

1047.  Coundlman,  W.  T.    Further  reflections  of  a  medical  teacher.    Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  66  :  2045-51,  June  24,  1916. 
Comparison  of  German  and  American  methods  of  teaching,  etc. 

1048.  Harris,  D.  Fraser.    The  influence  of  Greece  on  science  and  medicine.    Sci- 

entific monthly,  3  :  51-65,  June  1916. 
An  interesting  historical  sketch. 

1049.  Smith,  Alexander.    The  training  of  chemists.    Science,  n.  s.  43  :  619-29, 

May  5,  1916. 

A  plea  for  more  research  work  and  adequate  training.  Discusses  standard  courses,  equipment, 
etc. 

An  address  delivered  in  Urbana,  at  the  opening  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

1050.  Thayer,  William  S.    Teaching  and  practice.    Science,  n.  s.  43  :  691-705, 

May  19,  1916. 

Discusses  the  problems  which  confront  the  director  of  a  department  of  medicine  today. 

Address  of  the  president  of  the  Congress  of  American  phj'slcfans  and  surgeons  delivered  at 
Washington,  May  9, 1916. 

CITIC  EDUCATION. 

1051.  Citizenship  syllabus.    Prepared  by  Research  department  of  the  Committee  for 

immigrants  in  America.    Albany,  N.  Y.,  New  York  state  department  of 

education,  1916.    48  p.    8°. 

Reprinted  in  Atlantic  educational  Journal,  11 :  459-64,  518-24,  May,  June  1916. 

"Although  the  material  here  presented  was  designed  for  classes  of  immigrants,  it  will  prove 
equally  serviceable  for  any  class  of  students  beginning  the  study  of  civics.'' 
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1052.  Ellis,  Dayton.    Community  life  and  social  problems.    Pennsylvania  school 

journal,  64  :  561-67,  June  1916. 

Gives  a  plan  of  teaching  civics  based  on  community  life.  First  the  class  briefly  reviews  the 
civics  taught  In  the  grades  and  then  a  rather  detaUed  study  Is  made  of  the  industrial  (vocational) , 
educational,  religious,  social  (home),  and  political  phases  of  community  life. 

1053.  Foster,  Q.  A.    Making  good  citizens.    School  education,  35  :  8-9,  June  1916. 

A  course  in  civics,  not  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  but  through  thought,  speech,  and 
action  materially  assisting  in  preparing  boys  and  girls  to  live  Uves  of  usefulness,  and  to  get  a  clearer 
viewpoint  for  the  technical  study  of  the  subjects  of  civics  in  the  high  school  course. 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

1054.  Cteel,  George.    Military  training  for  our  youth.    Century  magazine,  92  :  20- 

26,  May  1916. 

Writer  contends  that  compulsory  military  training  will  contribute  to  the  wholesomeness  and 
virility  of  the  race.    It  will  heighten  patriotism,  and  improve  the  physique  of  youth. 

1055.  Keiklejohn,   Alexander.    A  schoolmaster's  view  of  compulsory  military 

training.    School  and  society,  4  :  9-14,  July  1,  1916. 

Address  before  the  Academy  of  political  science,  May  18, 1916. 

Discusses  the  proposal  of  universal  compulsory  military  training  as  a  matter  of  educational 
policy. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  MAIMED  SOLDIERS. 

1056.  Bougie,  C.    Entre  les  deux  rives,  une  conference  sur  les  6coles  de  mutil^s. 

Revue  p^dagogique,  68  :  269-77,  April  1916. 

Shows  the  possibility  of  the  schools  for  the  wounded  in  developing  the  industrial  resources  of 
France  after  the  war. 

1057.  Hannan,  Thomas.    Technical  schools  for  maimed  soldiers:  L'6cole  Jo£fre. 

Contemporary  review,  110  :  105-12,  July  1916. 

A  movement  in  France  for  the  ''re-education"  of  soldiers  who  have  been  so  injured  in  the  war 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  follow  their  former  employment.  First  school  was  established  in 
Lyons.    Other  cities  and  towns  have  followed  rapidly  in  the  steps  of  Lyons. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1058.  Soathern  association  of  college  women.    Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth 

annual  meeting,  April  13-15,  1916,  Montgomery,  Ala.    108  p.    8**.    (MaryL. 

Harkness,  secretary,  New  Orleans,  La.) 

Contains:  1.  Elizabeth  A.  Colton:  The  changing  emphasis  in  the  education  of  women  in  the 
South,  p.  11-15.    2.  W.  W.  Guth:  First  things  first,  p.  15-21. 

1059.  Cannon,  Mary  AgneB.    The  education  of  women  during  the  Renaissance. 

Washington,  D.  C,  1916.    182  p.    8°. 

A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  Catholic  sisters  college  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Contents.— Preface.— I.  Italy.— II.  Spain  and  Portugal.— III.  England.— IV.  France.- V. 
Northern  Europe.— Bibliography. 

1060.  Conference  on  the  prospective  work  of  Carson  college  for  g:irls  and 

Charles  E.  Ellis  college.  Care  and  training  of  orphan  and  fatherless  girls. 
Proceedings  of  a  Conference  .  .  .  held  at  Philadelphia,  October  13-14,  1915, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  Carson  college  and  Ellis  college.  Published 
by  the  Wm.  F.  Fell  company  [1916]    236  p.    plates.    8°. 

1061.  Ferris,  Helen  J.,  ed.    The  new  world  and  the  college  woman.    Contributions 

by  women  college  graduates  who  have  adventured  in  the  modem  work-a-day 

world  and  found  their  places  there.    Bookman,  February-May  1916. 

Contents.— I.  A  pageant  of  college  women,  by  Ella  McCaleb.— II.  The  business  of  play,  by 
Mathilde  Vossler.— III.  Opportunities  for  college  women  in  library  work,  by  Mary  Emogene 
Haaeltine  (42 :  67S-91,  February  1916)— IV.  An  editorial  experience,  by  Gabrlelle  Elliot.— V. 
Conserving  the  immigrant  girl,  by  Edith  L.  Jardine.— VI.  A  bacteriologist  at  work,  by  Ruth 
O.  Plerson  (43:63-74,  March  1910)— VII.  The  school  garden,  by  M.  Louise  Greene.— VIII. 
College  women  in  business,  by  Mary  A.  White.— IX.  Training  lor  efficiency  in  the  department 
store,  by  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince  (43  :  183-93,  April  1916)— X.  Adventures  in  practical  aesthetics, 
by  Antoinette  R.  Perrett.— XI.  The  college  graduate  in  welfare  work,  by  Helen  J.  Ferris.— XII. 
Secretarial  work  and  the  college  woman,  by  Ann  E.  Thomas  (43  :  236-97,  May  1916). 
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1062.  Perry,  Lorinda.    Millinery  sa  a  trade  for  women  .  .  .    Prepared  under  the 

direction  of  Susan  Myra  Kingsbury  and  Marion  Parris  Smith  .  .  .  New  York, 
London  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green,  and  company,  1916.  134  p.  S°.  (Wo- 
men's educational  and  industrial  union,  Boston.  Department  oi.  research. 
Studies  in  economic  relations  of  women,  vol.  5) 

SubmJttad  Id  partial  fnlfllmeat  for  the  degree  of  dootor  of  philosophy  in  the  department  of 
eooDomics,  Bryn  llawr  college. 

1063.  Bichazds,  Florence  Ii.    The  dean  of  women.     American  schoolmaster,  9: 

241-51,  June  1916. 

Adapted  from  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  C«itral  association  of  normal  school 
presidents,  at  Chicago,  February  IS,  1916. 

Discusses  the  various  duties  of  the  dean  of  women. 

1064  Bichmond,  Winifred.    Present  practices  and  tendencies  in  the  secondary 
education  of  girls.    Pedagogical  seminary,  23  :  184-98,  June  1916. 

Discusses  the  following  questions:    segregation,  home  economics,  housecraft  or  homecraft 
schools,  vocational  courses  and  trade  schools,  and  continuation  schools. 

1065.  Vaaaar,  Matthew.    The  autobiography  and  letters  of  Matthew  Vassar,  ed. 

by  Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight.  New  York,  Oxford  university  press,  Ameri- 
can branch,  1916.    210  p.    illus.    S"*. 

1066.  Vassar  ooUege.    The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  VasBar  college, 

October  10  to  13, 1915;  a  record.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Vassar  college,  1916. 
337  p.    plates.    8''. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1067.  Sibley,  James  Ii.    County  training  schools  in  Alabama.    Southern  workman, 

45  :  407-12,  July  1916. 

Work  of  the  new  type  of  school  for  negro  youth  in  the  South,  fostered  by  the  States  board  in 
cooperation  with  the  public  school  authorities  in  the  counties. 

1068.  Willcox,  William  O.    Tuskegee's  contribution  to  natural  efficiency.    South- 

em  workman,  45  :  446-48,  August  1916. 

EDUCATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

1069.  Lenz,  Frank  B.    The  education  of  the  inmiigrant.    Educational  review, 

51  :  469-77,  May  1916. 

Discusses  the  education  of  inunigrant  adults  and  evening  schools  for  foreigners.    Advocates 
supplementary  activities;  and  mentions  the  main  assimilative  activities  of  the  immigrant  child. 

1070.  Miller,  Herbert  A.    The  school  and  the  immigrant.    Cleveland,  0.,  Hie 

Survey  conmiittee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.    102  p.    12^. 

One  of  the  25  sections  of  the  report  of  the  education  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the 
Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1915. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

1071.  Kitchie,  Edward  B.    Principles  and  methods  of  teaching  lip-reading.    Volta 

review,  18  :  269-80,  July  1916. 

Explains  his  method  of  lip-reading  Lays  emphasis  on  the  mental-factor.  Discusses  the 
subject  under  the  following  heads:  1.  Synthetic  power  of  the  mind;  2.  The  intuitive  power  of  the 
mind;  3.  Quickness  of  mind;  4.  Alertness  of  mind;  5.  The  power  of  concentration. 

1072.  Statistics  of  speech-teaching  in  American  schools  for  the  deaf.    Volta  review, 

18  :  200-13,  May  1916. 
Gives  list  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  on  March  1, 1916,  with  extensive  statistics. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1073.  Comman,  Oliver  P.    Special  classes  in  the  public  schools.    The  backward  and 

the  mentally  deficient  pupil.    Current  education,  20  :  143-46,  May  1916. 

Abstract  of  an  address  given  at  the  exhibit  on  feeblemindedness,  held  nnder  the  anspices  of 
the  Public  charities  association  of  Pennsylvania. 
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1074.  Edflon,  Andrew  W.    The  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  child  in  the  public 

schools.    Ungraded,  1  :  189-93,  April  1916. 
Giv9s  some  snggestions  for  the  treatment  of  feeble-minded  children  in  the  public  schools. 

1075.  Ooddard,  H.  H.    Defectives  in  the  schools.    Teaching,  2  :  5-18,  April  1, 1916. 

1076.  HcMurtrie,  Douglas  C.    Industrial  training  in  Eidinbuigh  for  crippled  boys 

and  girls.    American  journal  of  care  for  cripples,  3  :  10-16, 1916. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Jomnal  of  the  Missouri  state  medical  association,  St.  Louis, 
1916,xJii,p.  7&-81. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1077.  Wisconsin  state  board  of  industrial  education.    Papers  and  discussions. 

Conferences  of  teachers,  Wisconsin  public  industrial,  commercial,  continua- 
tion and  evening  schools  .  .  .  Madison,  Published  by  the  Board,  1916.  113  p. 
8®.    (Its  Bulletin  no.  13) 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1078.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.  and  HoEinnie,  Adele.    The  public  library  and  the  pub- 

lic schools.  Cleveland,  0.,  The  Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  founda- 
tion, 1916.    93  p.    illus.    12''. 

One  of  ths  25  sections  of  the  reporc  •  f  the  education  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the  Sur- 
vey committeo  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1915. 

1079.  Bostwick,  Arthur  E.    How  the  community  educates  itself.    Library  joomal, 

41  :  541-47,  August  1916. 
Read  before  the  American  library  association,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  June  27, 1916. 

1080.  Cabot,  Ella  Lyman.    Children's  reading  as  a  help  in  training  character. 

Religious  education,  11  :  207-20,  June  1911. 

1081.  Hudson,  Jay  WilUam.    The  library  and  the  modem  university.    PubUc 

Ubtari^,  21  :  293-97,  July  1916. 

Address  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  library  building  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Coluxo- 
bia,  January  6, 1916. 

1082.  Logasa,  Hannah.    Some  phases  of  library-^udy-room  management.    School 

review,  24  :  352-^,  May  1916. 
Gives  a  list  of  study  helps  for  students  of  the  University  high  school,  Chicago,  111. 

1083.  Walter,  Frank  H.    The  coming  highnschool  library.    New  York  libraries, 

6  :  78-81,  May  1916. 

Paper  read  at  meeting  of  the  library  section  of  the  New  York  state  teachers*  association,  No- 
vember 23, 1915.  Also  published  in  Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  assooiatJon,  3 :  137- 
41,  ICay  1916. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

1084.  Advancement  of  the  teacher  with  the  class;  by  James  Mahoney.     Washington, 

1916.    81  p.    (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  42) 

1085.  Education  exhibits  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  exposition,  San  Fran- 

cisco, Oal.,  1915;  by  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.  Washington,  1916.  113  p.  illus. 
(Bulletin,  1916,  no.  1) 

1086.  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and  rulings  affecting  the  land-grant  colleges  of  agri- 

culture and  mechanic  arts.    Washington,  1916.    19  p. 

1087.  The  institutional  budget;  by  Hollls  Godfrey.    Washington,  1916.    16  p. 

(Higher  education  circular,  April  1916) 
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1088.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index,  February,  1915- 

January,  1916.    Washington,  1916.    28  p.    (Bulletin,  1916,  no.  15) 

1089.  Needed  changes  in  secondary  education.    Two  papers  presented  at  the  Pan 

American  scientific  congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  27,  1915,  to 
January  8, 1916;  by  Charles  William  Eliot  and  Ernesto  Nelson.  Washington, 
1916.    32  p.    (Bulletin,  1916,  no.  10) 

1090.  Problems  involved  in  standardizing  state  normal  schools;  by  Charles  Hubbard 

Judd  and  Samuel  Chester  Parker.  Washington,  1916.  141  p.  illus.  (Bul- 
letin, 1916,  no:  12) 

PERIODICALS  REPRESENTED  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 

America,  59  East  Eighty-third  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  journal  of  care  for  cripples,  3505  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  journal  of  sociology,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
American  physical  education  review,  93  Westford  avenue,  Springfield,  Mass.. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  June  8^  1916. 

Sir:  Modem  political,  social,  and  industrial  life  demands  some 
degree  of  education  for  all  people.  Modern  humanitarian  idealism 
recognizes  the  right  of  every  child  to  such  education  as  will  enable 
it  to  live  happily  and  successfully.  That  no  child  may  be  denied 
this  right  and  that  society  and  industry  may  be  served  most  effec- 
tively, most  progressive  countries  of  the  world  have  enacted  laws  for 
compulsory  school  attendance  through  the  elementary  grades  or  to 
the  age  of  12, 14,  or  16.  But  many  children  are  afflicted  with  tuber- 
culosis in  some  form;  some  are  poorly  nourished  and  are  anemic; 
others  suffer  from  various  other  physical  defects.  For  these,  regular 
attendance  upon  indoor  schools  may  be  very  injurious.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  schools  is  important,  but  life  and  health  are  more 
important.  Some  means  must  therefore  be  found  by  which  these 
childrto  may  acquire  education  without  danger  to  life  or  further 
impairment  *6f  health.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  open- 
air  school  rightly  conducted  is  much  better  for  these  children  than 
the  ordinary  schools,  housed  too  often  in  dusty,  overheated,  and 
badly  ventilated  buildings.  So  it  has  come  about  that,  although  the 
modern  open-air  school  is  of  very  recent  origin,  it  is  now  found  in 
most  or  all  of  our  larger  cities  and  towns  and  in  many  of  the  smaller 
ones.  Its  special  value  both  for  education  and  for  health  is  due  to 
the  combination  of  pure  fresh  air,  proper  nourishment,  and  a  freer 
regimen  which  makes  possible  a  wiser  alternation  of  work  and  rest 
than  is  permitted  by  the  schedule  of  most  schools. 

The  movement  in  this  country  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  open-air  schools  has  been  hastened  through  the  initiation 
and  financial  assistance  of  various  volunteer  societies  and  private 
foundations  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  or  for  the  general 
conservation  of  public  health.  One  of  the  foundations  which  has 
been  especially  helpful  in  this  movement  is  the  Elizabeth  McCormick 
Memorial  Fund,  of  Chicago,  111.,  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Hall  McCormick  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  "  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  child  life  in  the  United  States."  This  foundation  has 
assisted  very  largely  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  open- 
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air  schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  has  also  rendered  valuable 
service  by  gathering  and  publishing  information  on  the  equipment, 
organization,  and  work  of  open-air  schools  and  by  advising  school 
officers  in  all  pails  of  the  country  in  regard  to  these.  I  was,  there- 
fore, glad  to  accept  the  cooperation  of  this  foundation  in  the 
preparation  of  this  manuscript,  which  I  am  transmitting  herewith, 
on  the  organization,  equipment,  and  conduct  of  open-air  schools  in 
this  and  other  countries.  To  this  end  Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley, 
director  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  was  appointed 
a  special  collaborator  in  this  bureau;  and  Dr.  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar, 
special  agent  of  the  bureau  and  professor  of  health  education  in 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was 
requested  to  work  with  him.  In  their  work  they  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Miss  Mabel  Broun  Ellis.  The  manuscript  was  prepared 
after  a  very  careful  and  thorough  study  of  open-air  schools  in  most 
or  all  of  the  more  progressive  countries  of  the  world.  Fortunately, 
the  material  from  Europe  was  collected  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war.  I  recommend  that  the  manuscript  be  published  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  The  importance  of  the  subject 
and  the  widespread  interest  manifested  in  it  justify  its  publication. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Open-air  schools  represent  one  of  the  latest  developments  in  public-  i 
school  organization.  They  came  as  the  result  of  a  desire  for  better 
conservation  of  the  health  of  those  children  who,  by  reason  of  a  tuber- 
culous affection,  poor  nourishment,  or  other  debilitating  conditions, 
were  unable  to  profit  physically  and  mentally  by  the  life  and  work 
of  regular  indoor  schools.  This  method  of  dealing  with  physically, 
defective  children  signalizes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  decided 
changes  undertaken  in  school  management  for  many  centuries.  In- 
door schools  have  for  the  most  part  grown  and  developed  under  the 
idea  that  teachers  had  to  do  with  the  minds  and  not  with  the  bodies 
of  children,  while  open-air  schools  are  based  on  the  conception 
that  the  first  essential  to  a  worthy  education  is  sound  bodily  health. 
The  former  grew  out  of  the  error  of  assuming  that  mind  is  not  closely 
associated  with  the  physical  body  and  that  early  mental  training  was 
paramount  to  the  demands  of  health ;  the  latter  have  grown  out  of  a 
new  emphasis  on  the  value  of  health  and  physical  soundness  and 
recently  discovered  facts  bearing  on  the  nature  of  certain  diseases 
and  the  best  methods  of  protecting  human  life  from  the  possible 
effects  of  these  diseases. 

Naturally,  as  in  the  case  of  all  progressive  movements,  many  direct 
and  indirect  causes  have  contributed  to  this  end.  Chief  among  these 
were  the  discovery  of  the  germ  which  causes  tuberculosis  and  the 
great  value  of  an  out-of-door  life  and  nourishing  food  in  the  treat- 
ment of  those  afflicted  with  this  disease.  The  world  is  directlv  in- 
debted  to  Dr.  Koch,  of  Germany,  for  the  former  and  mainly  to  Dr. 
Trudeau,  of  America,  for  the  latter.  In  addition  to  the  impetus 
gained  by  these  discoveries  the  study  of  children  both  in  health  and 
disease  has  been  encouraged  in  the  past  generation  as  never  before, 
and  hygiene  is  now  recognized  as  of  more  worth  than  medicine. 

No  one  with  an  unbiased  mind  can  read  the  accounts  of  the  history 
of  open-air  schools  and  the  results  they  have  already  achieved  with- 
out in  some  measure  forecasting  the  time  when  the  same  conditions 
and  the  same  sort  of  care  will  be  extended  to  the  whole  school  popula- 
tion. Surely  there  is  greater  reason  for  keeping  the  school  children 
of  this  or  any  other  nation  from  sickness  than  there  is  for  attempting 
to  save  them  after  their  health  and  physical  vigor  have  been  im- 
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paired.  The  opinion  expressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot  that 
in  the  future  "  all  schools  will  be  open-air  schools,"  is  in  line  with 
this  changed  emphasis,  and  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  results  already  attained  in  open-air  schools  seems  eminently 
reasonable. 

The  chief  purposes  of  this  bulletin  are  to  record  something  of  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  open-air  school  movement,  to  point  out 
some  of  the  results  which  have  been  attained  through  this  means  of 
dealing  with  delicate  school  children,  to  designate  in  some  detail 
the  programs  followed  in  such  schools,  and  to  bring  together  in  a 
convenient  form  other  information  which  may  be  needed  by  those 
who  are  planning  to  organize  and  equip  schools  of  this  character. 
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Chapter  I. 

SITES  AND  BUILDINGS. 


The  original  open-air  school  was  located  in  a  forest,  and  was! 
called  a  forest  school.  This  fact  has  had  an  important  influence 
in  the  selection  of  sites  upon  which  open-air  school  buildings  were 
to  be  built.  The  forest  plan  has  not  been  followed  generally  in  the 
United  States,  however.  In  a  few  notable  cases  parks  and  large 
grounds  have  been  utilized  for  this  purpose,  but  many  American 
open-air  schools  are  on  the  roofs  of  city  buildings,  in  old  school- 
houses,  or  on  vacant  lots  and  beaches. 

There  are  some  special  needs  in  open-air  schools  which  can  not 
be  satisfied  short  of  large  grounds,  where  nature  study  may  be 
undertaken  readily  and  naturally,  where  gardening  is  possible, 
where  playgrounds  are  ample,  where  there  is  room  for  rabbit  hutches 
and  cages  for  pets,  and  especially  where  the  air  is  clear  and  pure, 
and  where  the  children^may  be  removed  from  the  distressing  noises 
of  city  life.  Children  in  open-air  schools  are  usually  sick  or  anemic 
because  they  have  been  cheated  out  of  the  birthright  all  children 
should  have — fresh,  clean  air,  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  lives  of  plants  and  animals,  good  food,  and  a  chance  to  play  in 
the  open;  and  roofs,  vacant  lots,  or  other  available  in-town  spaces 
for  getting  the  children  out  in  the  fresh  air  are  only  makeshifts, 
after  all. 

In  Europe  the  arrangement  of  buildings  and  the  choice  of  sites 
for  open-air  schools  have  followed  in  general  the  lines  laid  down  in 
the  original  open-air  school  at  Charlottenburg,  Germany.  The 
Charlottenburg  School  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  pine  forest.  The 
ground  is  rolling  and  sandy.  The  buildings  are  of  inexpensive  con- 
struction, but  are  carefully  planned  for  the  purposes  of  the  school 
and  are  grouped  in  convenient  relation  to  each  other  as  well  as  to 
the  outdoor  features  of  the  place.  The  immediate  grounds  are  not 
only  ample  for  the  buildings,  but  they  afford  room  for  both  vege- 
table and  flower  gardens,  each  child  having  an  individual  allot- 
ment.    There  is  also  an  open-air  gymnasium  surrounded  by  an 
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!nclosure,  where  the  children  have  sun  bnths  in  connection  with 
open-air  cxeiciseH.  Another  section  is  set  apart  for  play,  where 
the  children  are  allowed  to  engage  in  games  nnd  sports  of  their 
own  choice.  They  build  wonderful  trenches  sind  construct  buildings 
imd  other  devices  to  suit  individual  fancies.  Adjoining  this,  and 
usually  merging  into  it,  is  a  section  where  pets  of  different  kinds 
are  kept.  The  children  not  only  care  for  the  pets  but  help  to  build 
cages,  pens,  and  houses  for  them. 

The  forest  extends  in  every  direction  fiom  the  school  and  affords' 
large  possibilities  for  walks  and  natnie  study,  such  as  the  obser- 


vation of  seed  distribution,  study  of  plant  and  animal  life,  the 
change  of  seasons,  and  other  aspects  of  nature. 

Experiences  gained  in  these  different  activities  are  utilized  in 
drawing  work,  arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  and  in  fact  have 
a  bearing  on  nearly  all  school  subjects.  Drawing  lessons,  as  well  as 
arithmetic,  have  an  added  interest  when  the  work  is  applied  in  the 
construction  of  a  pen  or  house  or  some  article  of  convenience  or 
comfort  for  the  children's  animal  friends. 

The  whole  plan  and  conception  of  the  school  enables  the  teachers 
to  make  an  ally  of  nature  in  their  great  work  of  education.     These 
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features  not  only  keep  the  children  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  but 
bring  them  into  direct  contact  and  cooperation  with  the  primary  and 
fundamental  interests  of  a  child's  life. 

While  few  sites  for  other  European  schools  are  as  ample  as  that 
of  the  Charlottenburg  School,  the  general  features  are  much  the 
same.  At  the  Uffculme  Open-air  School,  near  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrow  Cadbury,  the  immediate  site 
is  adequate  for  the  school  buildings,  for  gardens,  playgrounds,  and 
quarters  for  the  pets  and  gives  ample  space  besides.  Moreover,  it 
adjoins  the  estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cadbury,  and  the  open-air  school 
pupils  are  allowed  access  to  the  grounds.     Shooters  Hill  Open-air 


Fiu,  4. — UlTcuIme  Open-Air  School.  BLrmliiRbam.  England.    Tbe  icboot  gardea. 

School,  near  London,  is  also  located  near  a  large  forest.  The  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  London,  in  his  report 
for  1913  {p.  258),  outlines  the  considerations  which  in  his  opinion 
should  enter  into  the  establishment  of  open-air  schools,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, the  schools  of  England  have  developed  as  he  indicates.  This 
report  states : 

Tlie  Rite  s)]Oul<)  b^  shcltfreil.  thniieh  fairly  open  and  easily  accessible.  One 
iicre  itt  Innil  nhould  be  tiviilluble  fur,  say.  .''■0  children.  The  liulldlnKS  shouhl 
Im-  Incxpt^nslve  and  coiistructeil  In  such  a  way  ns  to  iillow  of  criiss  ventilation 
iiiHl  lunxinium  ndmlMsion  lit  iilr.  with  adt^uute  protection  ueainst  stormy 
neiither.  In  winter  some  means  of  heating  Is  advisable.  TTie  classrooms  must 
he  adapted  for  the  various  educational  methods  of  the  open-air  school.  Including 
manual  work.    These  classrooma  should  be  constructed  for  25  pupils.    The 
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w-hool  premises  hIkiuM  i-i.imlst  i.r  im  ailmiiil>itrutlv«  bulliling.  clasflmomn.  and 
u  restini!  »hwl.    On  tin-  .jui-Htloii  of  administrative  detail,  the  requlrementa 


iiri'  II  kitclicii.  iliiii]if;riii>iii.  iloi'liir's  iiiul  iiiirsi'> 
batlui.  An  a  usuul  thiiif;,  the  si-hoolis  utiruti<l  u 
uuuibcr  of  thUtlreu,  lOU  or  luore. 
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Tlie  same  i-epoit  states — 
that  there  should  be  n  lieoil  teacher  for  from  120  to  150  children  and  a 
teacher  for  each  23.  Tlie  teactier  selected  should  liave  special  knowledge  of 
nature  Study,  manual  training,  hygiene,  and  physical  exercise.  There  should 
be  a  folly  quallHed  nurse  ami  the  necessary  assistants  for  cooking  and  serving 
meals  and  for  bathing,  say,  4  women  for  120  children. 

The  earlier  open-air  schools  in  the  United  States  made  theii-  ben 
ginnings  in  less  favorable  quarters  than  are  enjoyed  by  the  European 
schools.  In  this,  as  in  many  othei'  enterprises  in  the  United  States, 
private  initiative  led  the  way,  and  such  expedients  as  unused  school- 


FfG.  6.— iDlerlor  o(  Providence  (R.  1.)  Openuir  SihooL. 

houses,  ferryboats,  roofs,  porches,  tents,  and  remodeled  buildings 
were  pressed  into  service. 

The  first  open-air  school  in  the  United  States  was  established  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1908.  Like  most  open-air  schools  established 
since,  it  had  its  impetus  and  its  initial  support  wholly  or  in  part 
from  individuals  and  organizations  actively  engaged  in  antituber- 
culosis work.  Dr.  Mary  S.  Packard,  whose  letter  is  quoted  below, 
had  been  connected  with  charity  organization  work  for  a  number 
of  years  and  had  been  instrumental,  with  Dr.  Ellen  Stone  and  others, 
in  starting  the  Providence  League  for  the  Suppression  of  Tubercu- 
losis.    In  the  summer  preceding  the  inauguration  of  the  Providence 
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school  they  had  taken  a  group  of  children  who  were  predisposed  to 
tuberculosis  to  a  country  place  belonging  to  a  friend.  They  en- 
countered numerous  difKculties  in  carrying  on  the  project;  but  their 
earnestness  and  zeal  and  their  ability  to  demonstrate  to  the  com- 
munity that  these  childi'en  were  in  no  sense  a  menace  to  the  health 
of  others  allayed  the  feai-s  of  the  community  and  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  this  summer  school. 

Dr.  Packard's  letter  to  Dr.  Jay  Perkins,  president  of  the  Provi- 
dence League  for  the  Suppression  of  Tuberculosis,  written  August 
14,  1907,  is  as  follows : 

Do  you  Iliitik  II  Is  too  earl.v  lo  attempt  to  hnve  n  plngle  hidaH  school,  neces- 
Borlly  ungrailed.  for  those  (tuberculous]  rhiltlren.  arraiiKed  so  as  to  approxl- 


Flo.  7.— Sea  Breeze  HoBpllai.  Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 

mate  an  out-of-door  school?  It  would,  of  course,  be  an  experiment  and  In  all 
probability  would  not  be  undertaken  by  the  public  school  authorities;  but  we 
have  thought  It  mlKlit  be  run  very  Inespenalvely,  and  that  possibly  the  Provl- 
denoe  League  for  the  Suppres-slon  of  Tubernilosla  or  some  other  society  would 
bear  the  expense  of  housing;  and  heating,  and  that  the  city  would  supply  a 
teacher.  Probably  there  are  some  tuberculous  teachers.  The  bull<llnK  would 
be  very  simple;  It  la  suKRested  that  the  horse  sheila  of  the  Friends'  meeting- 
houae,  on  North  Mnln  Street,  could  be  arrnnped  for  It,  and  that  the  ownera 
would  be  willinK.  since  they  nre  using  their  meetinghouse  bo  little  and  have 
given  the  yanl  for  n  pla.vground  this  summer;  or  the  little  house  on  Gonanlcut 
Street,  now  used  nw  a  pun-  iiillk  station,  probably  i-oidd  be  had  rent  free. 

We  ahnll  have  iibiiut  leu  children  at  the  camp  who  will  soon  hnve  to  go 
back  to  the  ordinary  scho<)ls,  or  would  lie  ut  home  in  close  rooms,  and  you  will 
know  of  many  more  than  these  who  ahould  have  an  out-of-door  life  either  dur- 
ing the  day  or  the  night,  If  It  is  impossible  to  give  them  both.    Now  that  the 
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general  Interest  In  the  prevention  of  tuberciilo.slx  la  so  much  greater  than  ever 
before,  Oo  you  think  that  some  such  experiment  might  be  started  this  fall? 

This  letter  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response.  The  Chnrlottenburg 
School  at  this  time  was  only  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  and 
little  or  no  daUi  were  at  hanil  for  guidance  and  direction.  However, 
the  school  department  of  Providence  had  already  shown  its  pro- 
gressiveness  by  establishing  the  first  ungiaded  room  in  the  United 
States  for  retarded  children,  and  the  board  members  were  alive  to 
the  educational  importance  of  this  new  opportunity  of  rendering 
real  service  to  children  in  need. 


Fig.  6. — Outdoor  actlvltleti  at  Sea  Brerae  lloKpltai,   L'uDcy   lalund,   N.  X. 

The  League  for  the  Suppression  of  Tuberculosiy  stood  ready  with 
offers  of  assistance.  A  schoolhouse  "not  at  that  time  in  use,  and  cen- 
trally located,  was  requested  for  the  purpose  of  a  fresh-air  school, 
and  the  committee  on  city  property  not  only  granted  this  request, 
but  made  all  the  changes  desired,  which  included  the  remodeling  of 
windows  of  one  room  and  the  installation  of  stoves  for  heating  and 
cooking.  These  arrangements  were  so  carefully  made  that  they  have 
beea  continued  almost  without  change  up  to  the  present  time. 

Another  similar  effort  was  going  on  nt  about  the  same  time  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  For  many  years  the  Associiition  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor  had  been  taking  children  from  the 
congested  districts  of  New  York  to  Coney  Island  for  recuperation 
0785.1°— Bull.  U3— 17 -'   ■ 
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during  the  summer  months.  Among  the  thousands  of  children  bene- 
fited were  many  children  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  bones 
and  joints.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children,  the  asso- 
ciation established  at  Sea  Breeze,  Coney  Island,  in  the  summer  of 
1903,  a  seaside  tent  camp  for  the  treatment  of  children  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  glands.  The  New  York  Board  of 
Health  estimated  that  there  were  from  4,000  to  5,000  children  under 
15  years  of  age  in  that  city  suffering  from  nonpulmonary  forms  of 
tuberculosis,  and  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  these  children  were 
to  be  found  in  the  tenement  districts. 

The  report  on  the  experiment,  written  at  the  close  of  this  first 
summer,  states: 

It  was  a  pathetic  group  of  children  who  came  to  us  In  June,  so  weak  and 
emaciated  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  one  adult  with  each  child.  It  Is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  among 
,  normal  children  in  our  tenement  district  50  who  h)ok  as  happy  and  as  rugged 
as  those  among  our  earliest  patients  who  have  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
summer.  ♦  ♦  •  These  children  have  lived  out  of  doors  jlractically  every 
hour.  Each  of  the  four  dormitories  accommixlates  12  children  and  is  ventllatetl 
with  15  windows  always  open,  so  that  even  at  night  the  ventilation  is  thorough. 

In  1904  the  Xew  York  Board  of  Education  sent  a  teacher  to  in- 
struct these  children.  The  original  purpose  was  not  to  conduct  a 
school,  but  to  take  a  group  of  these  little  children  and  restore  them 
to  health,  not  only  gratifying  their  desire  to  play  like  other  children, 
but  putting  them  on  the  way  to  useful  citizenship. 

The  results  achieved  at  Providence  and  Sea  Breeze,  reinforcing  as 
they  did  those  at  the  Charlottenburg  School,  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  rapid  development  of  open-air  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Boston,  Mass.,  made  use  of  a  park  refectory;  New  York  City  secured 
a  ferry  boat  and  converted  it  into  an  open-air  school.  In  other  cities 
tents  and  buildings  of  inexpensive  construction  were  pressed  into 
service. 

So  far  in  the  United  States  the  open-air  school  has  attempted,  first, 
to  take  care  of  anemic,  undernourished,  debilitated  children.  These 
schools  have  had  the  problem  of  providing  not  only  for  proper  class- 
rooms but  facilities  for  kitchen,  diningroom,  bathing,  rest  period, 
and  for  the  physician's  and  nurse's  use.  A  tent  structure  or  cheap 
building  often  serves  satisfactorily  for  the  classroom  work,  provided 
there  is  near  it  a  building  which  will  afford  these  other  facilities 
which  are  indispensable. 

The  first  open-air  school  in  Chicago  was  conducted  by  the  Chicago 
Tuberculosis  Institute  in  cooperation  with  the  school  board  in  the 
summer  of  1009.  A  tent  was  i)laced  in  the  yard  of  the  Graham 
School  and  this,  together  with  rooms  in  the  school  plant,  enabled 
the  organizations  to  carry  on  a  j^unimer's  work  for  30  anemic  and 
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debilitated  children.  The  results  of  this  experiment  were  so  grati- 
fying that  the  friends  of  the  movement  felt  that  Chicago  should  go 
forward  and  conduct  a  year-round  school. 

The  best  available  site  that  could  then  be  found  was  the  roof  of 
the  Mary  Crane  Nursery,  which  is  located  almost  at  the  exact  center 
of  population  of  Chicago.  Large  numbers  of  children  needing  spe- 
cial care  lived  in  the  congested  tenements  surrounding  this  building. 
The  roof  equipment  was  not  designed  or  constructed  for  open-air 
school  purposes  but  had  been  used  as  a  fresh-air  station  for  sick 
babies  during  the  summer  time.  The  building  was  a  tent-like  struc- 
ture 14  by  25  feet,  built  of  asbestos  board.    There  was  also  a  canvas 


I'lo.  9.— site  uI  Hrsl  jear-ruund  opeD-air  scboul,  Chicago,  111. 

shelter  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  which  was  used  to  acconunodate 
the  children  during  the  rest  period.  Outside  this  tent  was  an  inclo- 
sure  which  afforded  some  space  for  recreaticm.  The  kitchen*  and 
diningi'oom  were  located  in  the  rooms  of  the  nursery,  one  floor  below. 
There  was  no  heat  on  the  roof.  The  floor  <if  the  schoolroom  was 
made  of  common  boards  covered  with  linoleum.  The  windows  were 
hinged  from  the  top  and  could  be  raised  and  lowered  by  pulleys  and 
ropes  from  the  inside.  These  windows  thus  formed  an  open  zone  for 
iiir,  but  could  be  closed  from  iiny  side  against  the  storm  and  wind. 

The  room  was  equipped  for  ii5  children,  but  from  the  beginning 
there  was  always  a  large  waiting  list,  and  the  number  sometimes 
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rose  to  30.  During  the  first  year  the  children  ranged  from  6  to 
16  years  of  age,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  educational 
progress  represented  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

Two  years  later  another  school  was  opened  on  the  roof  of  the 
Hull  House  Boys'  Club,  which  adjoins  the  Mary  Crane  Nursery. 
On  this  roof  there  is  now  a  locker  room,  lavatories,  shower  baths, 
and  toilets,  and  a  large  resting  shed  which  is  anchored  to  a  frame 
made  of  gas  pipe.  The  building  here  is  also  of  asbestos  board.  This 
^t«  connects  with  another  roof,  that  of  Bowen  Hall,  another  of  the 
Hull  House  group  of  buildings,  and  this  roof  is  used  as  a  garden, 


Flu.  10— Roof  garden.  ] 

where  both  vegetables  and  flowers  are  grown.  The  dining  room  and 
kitchen  are  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Hull  House  Boys'  Club,  just 
under  the  roof  structure. 

In  the  United  States  many  cities  have  adapted  ordinary  school- 
rooms to  open-air  school  work  by  simply  opening  the  windows.  In 
a  room  where  there  is  a  ventilating  system  the  out  duct  should  be 
cut  off  when  the  windows  are  opened.  When  this  detail  has  been 
observed,  no  interference  has  occurred  with  the  ventilating  system. 
Care  should  be  taken  also  that  children  do  not  sit  in  immediate 
drafts  and  that  the  wind  does  not  blow  directly  on  them.  This  is 
easily  taken  care  of  by  using  screens  or  ventilators  to  deflect  air 
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currents  upward.  Sometimes  an  alteration  in  the  windows  is  neces- 
sary, or  the  removal  of  a  side  wall  and  installation  of  a  different 
type  of  windows  may  be  desirable. 

In  the  original  open-air  school  in  the  United  States,  at  Providence, 
the  windows  were  hinged  at  the  top  and  could  be  swung  to  the 
ceiling  by  means  of  a  pulley.  In  the  open-window  rooms  in  Chicago 
a  canvas  ventilator  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical 
ventilators.  The  principle  of  this  ventilator  is  the  same  as  that 
of  ventilators  in  commercial  use;  the  difference  is  that  it  allows  the 
windows  to  be  half  open  and  provides  a  greater  intake.    la  New 


t'lO.  11.— Open-wlnilow  room,  New  York  City.     Uouble-hung  window. 

York  City,  where  there  are  now  more  tlian  -200  open-window  rooms, 
the  double-hung  window  is  the  type  most  generally  used. 

Dr.  John  B,  Todd,  of  Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  advocates  a  ventilator 
made  by  stretching  unbleached  muslin  over  a  frame  and  operated 
after  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  wire  screen.  This  slides  up  and 
down  according  as  It  is  desired  to  have  the  upper  or  lower  sash 
open. 
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In  selecting  locutions  for  open-window  rooms,  it  is  preferable  to 
liuve  those  with  two  exposures.  South  and  east  or  south  and  west 
exposui-es,  other  things  being  equal,  are  most  desirable.  In  the 
first  o])en-window  room  iii  the  city  of  Chicago  one  room  was  used 
Iwith  for  recitation  work  and  for  the  rest  period.  The  desks  were 
removed  and  were  replaced  by  tables  and  chairs.  The  tables  and 
chairs  could  be  pushed  to  one  side  to  allow  placing  the  cots  for  the 
rest  period.  These  cots  were  kept  in  n  corner  or  on  one  side  of 
the  room. 


The  children  wore  their  ordinary  street  wraps.  It  was  found 
necessary,  however,  to  provide  extra  clothing  for  schoolroom  use, 
and  now  un  Eskimo  coat  and  lumberman's  boots  are  furnished  by 
the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Fund  for  each  child  in  an  open-window 
room.  The  temperature  averages  about  55"  in  these  rooms  in  the 
winter  months.    There  are  now  1')  such  classes  in  Chicago. 

In  some  of  these  open-window  rooms  a  i)ortion  of  a  cloakroom 
is  partitioned  off  and  converted  into  a  kitchen.  In  other  instances 
a  gas  plate  is  placed  in  a  corner  of  an  ordinary  schoolroom  which  is 
used  as  a  diningroom.  A  good-sized  kitchen  cabinet  will  hold  the 
necessary  dishes  and  cooking  utensils.    There  has  been  no  difficulty 
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SO  far  in  the  schools  where  open-window  rooms  exist  to  find  space 
that  satisfactorily  accommodates  these  added  features. 

The  open-air  school  movement  has  reached  a  phase  where  it  is 
receiving  a  permanent  embodiment  in  definitely  planned  and  con- 
structed buildings  for  the  purpose.  A  number  of  cities  have  already 
built  permanent  buildings  and  others  have  them  in  contei!nplation. 
Still  other  cities  are  modifying  their  schoolhouse  architecture  and 
are  providing  for  special  open-air  classes  and  more  adequately  pro- 
viding for  fresh  air  and  sunshine  in  all  the  rooms. 

Besides  the  definite  details  of  planning  and  constructing  build- 
ings to  accommodate  the  different  features  of  open-air  schools,  a 
number  of  cardinal  points  should  be  kept  in  mind.  A  mistake  often 
made  in  open-air  school  structures  is  the  use  of  wide  overhanging 
eaves  instead  of  windows  to  give  protection  against  wind  and  storm. 
This  not  only  fails  to  give  control  of  these  elements,  but  has  the 
great  disadvantage  of  shutting  out  the  sunlight  in  winter  and  the 
free  movement  of  air  in  summer.  There  should  be  regular  windows 
or  canvas  covers  for  such  openings,  preferably  windows,  because 
it  becomes  necessary  at  times  to  close  the  building  on  the  side  from 
which  the  storm  or  wind  is  coming. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Woodruff,  medical  director  of  open-air  schools  in  New 
York  City,  calls  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  constructing  out-of- 
door  classrooms  so  that  they  will  be  satisfactory  in  both  warm  and 
cold  weather.    He  savs: 

The  tyi)e  of  classroom  requlre<l  in  wnriii  weather  is  one  in  which  there  is  a 
maximum  amount  of  air  movement  and  in  which  the  roof  is  so  constructed  as 
not  only  to  shut  off  the  sun's  rays,  but  with  an  air  space  to  act  as  an  insulator 
to  prevent  the  air  underneath  the  roof  from  becoming  too  heated. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  Dr.  Woodruff  considers  that  most  of 
the  classrooms  for  anemic  children  in  New  York  are  open-window 
rooms  rather  than  outdoor  classes,  and  says  that  for  New  York 
City  children  he  distinctly  prefers  them  to  the  outdoor  classrooms. 

The  site  for  an  open-air  school  should  be  well  drained  and  sup- 
plied with  abundance  of  pure  water.  An  open-air  school  should 
not  be  located  on  a  bare  hilltop,  nor  set  in  a  damp,  shaded  valley. 
One  naturally  associates  an  open-air  school  with  trees  and  rolling 
lawns,  with  abundance  of  sunshine  over  all.  An  ideal  situation  can 
not  be  found  short  of  the  outlying  country  sections  of  the  city.  The 
problem  of  transportation  needs  to  be  solve<l.  A  natural  forest  in 
some  accessible  place,  yet  out  of  the  main  currents  of  the  hurry  and 
worry  of  modem  life,  seems  to  offer  the  best  opportunity  to  meet 
the  hygienic  needs  of  such  children  as  are  gathered  together  for 
open-air  school  work.  The  presence  of  the  trees  stimulates  the 
children  to  an  observation  of  nature  and  begets  in  them  a  love  of 
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outdoor  life,  which  is  of  vital  impoilance  for  them  if  they  hope 
to  reacli  any  large  degree  of  strength  and  usefulness. 

The  orientation  of  the  open-air  school  building,  despite  the  fact 
that  many  more  liberties  can  be  taken  in  its  construction  than  in 
that  of  the  ordinary  classroom  structure,  nevertheless  calls  for  cer- 
tain common  features.  There  is  no  value  in  useless  exposure  to 
winds  and  biting  weather.  There  is  value,  however,  in  sunshine 
and  in  fresh,  pure  air,  wholesome  food,  and  abundance  of  quiet,  un- 
disturbed repose.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  structures  used 
for  open-air  work  should  receive  abundance  of  sunshine,  yet  not  so 
much  as  to  interfere  with  the  children  in  reading,  writing,  or  any 
other  task  requiring  close  application.  It  is  therefore  justifiable  to 
open  a  rest  shed  toward  the  south,  so  as  to  get  a  full  amount  of 
sunshine,  if  only  the  eyes  of  the  children  while  reclining  may  be 
shaded  from  the  strong  light.  With  proper  precaution,  indeed,  it 
is  better  for  children  to  sleep  and  rest  in  the  sunshine  than  in  the 
shade.  'VMien,  however,  the  children  are  working  at  their  books,  the 
same  rule  for  proper  lighting  of  the  classroom,  that  is,  receiving 
the  light  from  the  left,  to  prevent  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from 
falling  across  the  page,  is  applicable.  Open-air  classrooms  ought 
to  get  their  main  light  from  the  east  or  west,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
thorough  sunning  each  day,  and  at  the  same  time  a  chance  to  regu- 
late the  light  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  eyestrain. 

Some  heat  is  desirable  in  classrooms  in  open-air  schools,  especially 
in  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  United  States.  The  diningroom, 
kitchen,  showers,  and  toilets  should  always  be  properly  heated. 
Many  open-air  schools  have  no  heat  in  the  classroom,  but  this  makes 
it  necessary  in  cold  weather  to  use  soapstones,  extra  foot  covering, 
electric  warmers,  or  other  devices.  Even  these  expedients,  though 
they  incur  inconvenience  and  expense,  are  preferable  to  a  schoolroom 
kept  air-tight  in  order  to  conserv^e  the  heat. 

If  heat  is  introduced  into  an  open-air  classroom,  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  old-time  mistake  of  closing  windows  and  keeping 
them  shut  in  order  to  conserve  the  heat.  The  children  must  be  kept 
comfortable:  but  this  can  be  done  by  proper  attention  to  clothing, 
exercise,  and  food.  It  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  modify  the  tem- 
perature in  cold  weather,  but  open-air  school  teachers  must  see  that 
the  air  is  kept  frosh  and  stimulating,  and  that  the  stove  or  heating 
plant  is  made  to  serve,  not  to  dominate.  The  air  must  be  kept  fresh 
and  pure. 

Even  permanent  open-air  school  buildings  are  of  comparatively 
inexpensive  construction.  The  first  open-air  school  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  located  outside  the  city,  on  a  lot  which  commanded  a  good  view 
and  which  provided  space  for  play  and  for  gardens.  Its  first  build- 
ing was  of  a  simple  shack  construction,  and  here  the  early  years  of 
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the  school  were  spent.  One  teacher  has  been  in  charge  since  the 
beginning  and  has  been  able  to  keep  in  personal  touch  with  all  the 
children  who  have  been  through  the  school.  The  success  of  this 
school  and  the  need  of  additional  facilities  have  led  the  school  au- 
thorities of  St.  Louis  to  secure  permanent  grounds  in  the  city  and  to 
enlarge  the  work.  They  purchased  a  large  dwelling  occupying  a 
block  which  adjoins  the  Harris  Teachers'  College.  The  dwelling-* 
house  has  been  remodeled  and  will  furnish  quarters  for  the  dining 
room,  kitchen,  showers,  lockers,  nurse's  and  doctor's  rooms.  The 
ground  plan  of  this  new  school  is  shown  in  figure  13.  The  plant  is 
to  accommodate  175  tuberculous  children.  Three  one-story  buildings 
will  project  as  wings  f rpm  a  loggia  which  provides  a  covered  passage 
between  the  different  buildings  and  connects  with  the  main  building. 
Heating  and  other  service  pipes  run  in  the  floor  of  this  loggia  and 
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Fig.  13. — Floor  plan  of  open-air  school  unit,  St.  Louis. 

under  the  floors  of  the  classrooms.  The  cost  of  this  building  will 
be  $37,500,  and  the  estimated  yearly  cost  of  operation  $26,250. 

In  September,  1912,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Leland  presented  to  the  city 
of  Detroit  a  building  and  grounds  known  as  the  Nellie  Leland  Open- 
Air  School.  (For  building  and  plans,  see  figures  14  and  15.)  It  was 
first  constructed  to  accommodate  25  children,  but  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing it  was  enlarged  to  double  the  capacity  and  now  has  50  chil- 
dren. Originally  the  expense  other  than  the  teacher  and  school 
equipment  was  paid  by  the  Detroit  Society  for  the  Prevention  and 
Study  of  Tuberculosis.  In  1914  the  city  assumed  the  entire  expense 
for  the  operation  of  the  school. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  has  a  new  building  known  as  the  Cherry  Street  Open- 
Air  School.  Schoolrooms,  diningroom,  and  kitchen  are  provided  on 
the  first  floor;  dormitories,  musicroom,  and  bathrooms  on  the  second 
floor.    The  schoolrooms  are  screened  and  have  canvas  windows  open- 
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ing  OH  tin-  iiisulc.  It  accomiiiodatfh  CO  cliildreii.  30  of  whom  remain 
ut  the  tic'hiiol  bcth  day  and  night.  Expenses  of  food  and  nurse  are 
paid  by  the  Ant i -Tuberculosis  Society.  Tlie  bahince  of  the  expenses 
are  met  by  the  hoard  of  education  of  Toledo.     (See  figure  16.) 

Cnhimbus,  Ohio,  has  an  open-air  school  building,  erected  by ' 
the  Columbus  Society  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Tubercu- 
losis, at  an  expense  of  $i>,lll.  The  frame  building  shown  in 
figure  IS  contains  a  large  schoolroom,  diningroom,  kitchen,  lockers, 
lavatories,  storeroom,  bath,  nurse's  and  recitation  rooms.  An  IS-foot 
porch  surrounds  the  building.  The  board  of  education  provided  the 
site  and  pays  fur  schonl  supplies,  teacher,  and  caretaker.  The  Anti- 
Tulierculosis  Society  In-nrs  the  other  expenses.  The  capacity  of 
this  school  is  'i."i. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  another  city  which  began  its  open-air  school 
work  in  a  modest  way  and  has  grown  through  its  success  into  per- 
manent quartei's,  as  illustrated  in  figiu'e  19.  The  new  building  is 
located  in  a  city  park,  8  acres  of  which  have  been  gi^en  to  the  school 
e.vclusively  for  open-air  school  purposes.  The  site  is  easily  accessible 
to  the  cars.  The  present  building  accommodates  65  children  and 
cost  $18,000.  The  plans  call  for  the  construction  of  an  additional 
wing,  which  will  enhirgc  the  capacity  of  the  building  to  130. 
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In  1912  the  city  of  Oakland  voted  a  $2,000,000  bond  issue  for  the 
construction  of  new  school  buildings.  In  order  that  this  sum  might 
be  most  advantageously  spent,  the  board  of  education  created  an 
honorary  commission,  composed  of  school  men,  architects,  sanitary 
engineers,  and  sociologists,  to  recommend  a  program  for  schoolhouse 
construction.  Their  opinion  was  especially  requested  on  gymnasia, 
lunchrooms,  provision  for  the  department  of  health  developments, 
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and  sanitation  and  open-air  schools.    The  following  recommendation 
on  open-air  schools  was  included  in  the  report  of  this  commission : 

In  each  new  building  tliere  shall  be  at  least   one  "  open-air "   school nx>ni 
that  can  not  be  entirely  closed,  preferably  opening  to  the  east. 

In  all  new  buildings  there  shall  be  provision  made  whereby  every  classroom 
may    be    easily    transforme<l    into    an    "open-air"    room,    such    transforming' 
measures  not  to  be  under  the  control  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
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One  or  more  school  bullUlnss  eutlrely  of  the  open-air  type  should  be  ereoted. 
All  halls  and  corridors  should  be  so  constructed  that  tliey  can  not  be  eDtlrely 
closed  from  the  outside  air. 

All  rooms  designed  as  open-air  rooms  should  be  provided  with  some  means 
for  warming  nnd  drying.  Most  likely  some  method  of  direct  radiation  will  be 
necessary. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  has  worked  out  a  simple  classroom  structure  for 
open-air  school  work  that  can  be  built  for  about  $500.  Through  a 
covered  passageway  this  unit  connects  with  others,  and  a  completed 
plant  that  will  accommodate  about  150  pupils,  as  illustrated  in 
figure  22,  can  be  built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  from  $6,000  to  $10,000, 


Kio.  10.— Ch^rrj-  Strrot  Oyi-n-alr  School.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  open-air  scliool  idea  is  beginning  to  influence  the  architecture 
of  regular  school  buildings.  A  notiible  example  in  this  line  is  the 
Eagle  School  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Careful  attention  has  been  given 
to  placing  of  windows,  to  heating  and  ventilation  throughout  the 
whole  building,  and  the  top  floor  is  built  for  open-air  school  pur- 
poses. The  plan  of  the  third  floor  of  this  building  is  shown  in 
figure  23. 

An  interesting  example  of  an  open-air  school  building  is  that  at 
Coronado,  Cal.  This  is  a  concrete  structure  of  mission  type,  with 
French  doors  on  one  side  and  high  transom  windows  on  the  other. 
One  whole  side  can  thus  be  thrown  open.     It  provides  for  all  the 
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children  of  the  grammar  grades,  and  is  maintained  by  the  public 
school  authorities. 


IH 


Many  such  schools  are  heing  constructed  throughout  California 
and  in  other  States  where  the  climate  is  favorable.  Other  schools 
with  specially  designed  open-air  rooms  are  the  Steele  School  in 
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Denver.  Colo.,  iind  the  Mnrr  and  Stephens  Schools  in  Detroit.  Mich. 
In  Itoston.  Pliihi(lelphii).  and  other  cities  all  the  new  school  huild- 
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ings  are  making  some  provision  for  open-air  school  work,  usually 
one  or  more  rooms  of  this  type  being  built  in  each  sclioolhouse. 


It  ia  ntititral  that  people  should  ask  with  increiising  fredjuency, 
"Why  not  open-air  schools  for  normiil  children?"    This  idea  was 
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voiced  by  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  Chicago  open-air  schools  who  brought 
a  little  companion  to  the  doctor  and  eagerly  asked,  "  Say,  Doctor, 
how  sick  has  a  feller  got  to  be  to  get  in  this  'ere  school?  " 


Fig.   21. — Second-floor   plans,   Edward   Mott   Moore   Open-air  School. 

Figure  25  illustrates  an  open-air  school  for  normal  children,  built 
in  Canton,  Mass.  John  C.  Davis,  superintendent  of  schools  of  that 
city,  says,  in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  March,  1914: 


Fig.  L'2. — Plan  for  complete  school  plant  composed  of  units  of  Fresno  type.     John  B. 

Woollett.  architect. 

All  exaiuiiiatioii  of  tlie  plaii.'^  of  tlie  iiro|^)sed  new  4-r(K)in  elementary  school 
building  at  Canton,  Mass.,  will  revetil  several  features  as  yet  entirely  new 
In   schoolhouse   construction.      Perhaps    the    most    important    departure    from 
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the  ordinary  is  the  elimination  of  the  dark  shaft  for  the  admission  of  air 
and  the  substitution  of  the  monitor  roof  system  of  ventilation  which  has 
been  successfully  worked  out  at  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  school  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  Dr.  John  E.  Fish.  It  also  has  four  outdoor 
rooms  opening  directly  from  the  schoolrooms,  where  some  of  the  school 
work  will  be  carried  on  in  pleasant  weather  and  where  all  the  games,  folk 
dances,  and  other  physical  exercises  will  take  pla(*e.     There  are  no  rooms 
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Fig.  23. — Third-floor  plan,  Eagle  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

in  the  basement  to  be  used  by  either  pupils  <»r  teachers.  Each  room  has  its 
own  toilets,  placed  where  they  are  easily  supervised  by  the  teacher;  this 
arrangement  does  away  with  the  very  undesirable  association  of  older  and 
younger  pupils  in  basement  toilets. 

The  building  commlttei*  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  consultation  with 
architects  and  nie<Ucnl  experts  in  regard  to  schoolhouse  ventilation.  The 
plans  of  the  new  building  call  for  direct  heating  by  means  of  radiators 
and  coils  around  the  walls  of  each  schoolroom.     Fresh,  cold  air  is  admitted 
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through  the  windows,  some  of  which  open  to  the  Itoor  ;  this  air  becomiDg  heated, 
passes  along  the  curved  celling  and  out  the  monitors  at  the  top.  The  proper 
Hiope  of  the  ceiling  has  been  determined  after  much  experimenting  at  the 
Massacliu setts  Hospital  school,  and  is  the  angle  at  which  air  was  found  to 
flow  most  freely.  Tlie  monitor  openings  are  easily  controlled  by  a  wheel  on 
each  side  of  the  room,  a  slight  turn  opening  all  the  monitors  on  one  side. 

This  building  is  an  attempt  to  get  more  fresh  air  and  at  a  lower  temperature, 
and  when  the  weather  permits,  to  enable  each  teacher  at  a  nioment'H  notice 
to  turn  her  classroom  into  what  Is  practically  en  open-ulr  room  without  dis- 
turbance to  any  other  room. 

Outdoor  air  has  qualities  which  atr  admitted  through  stacks  and  over 
heat  coils  can  never  possess,  however  much  humidifying  and  washing  Is  done 
regardless  of  expense.  If  fresh  air  Is  good  for  anemic  and  tuberculous  chil- 
dren. Is  it  not  advisable  to  provide  fresh  air  as  a  means  of  keeping  diUilren 
wein  A  careful  record  will  be  keirt  of  children  In  this  building  both  as  to 
health  and  progress  in  tiieir  school  work  as  cumpure<l  with  children  In  other 
scbooi  buitdlii>st  In  town.  This  Is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  report  to  the  school 
committee  at  a  later  date. 


In  the  Judgment  of  tlie  building  coniuiittee,  this  building  means  for  the 
cliltdren  who  occupy  It  less  nnemla,  fewer  liead  colds,  fewer  adenoids,  fewer 
diseasetl  tonsils,  and  fewer  cases  of  tuberculosis.  It  Is  the  gospel  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  applied  to  schoolhouse  construction. 

There  are  oi>en-air  schools,  public  and  private,  for  normal  chil- 
di-en  in  30  cities  in  8  States.  The  movement  has  grown,  and  just 
as  there  has  been  n  marked  change  in  the  construction  of  dwelling- 
houses,  so  the  demands  for  better  ventilation  and  more  stimulating 
working  conditions  are  modifying  schoolhouse  architecture.  People 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  should 
be  derived  from  meetings  and  assemblages  in  audience  rooms  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  is  greatly  reduced  by  improper  heating  and  ventilation. 
Public  speakers  are  conscious  of  the  added  strain  of  talking  to  audi- 
ences who  are  in  a  half -asphyxiated  condition.  School-teachers 
know  only  too  well  the  nervous  strain  and  overtaxing  of  nerves 
97855°— Bull.  23—17 1 
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that  come  from  trying  to  teach  children  who  are  in  a  similar  con- 
dition. It  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  one  of  the  biggest  pos- 
sibilities of  loss  in  efficiency  exists  in  the  schoolrooms  of  the  United 


r 


Fig.  25. — Kevere  Scbooi,  Canton,  Mass. 


States,  where  20,000,000  children  are  supposed  to  spend  100,000,000 
hours  a  day  every  school  day  of  the  year. 

It  required  the  breath  of  life  to  make  man  a  living  soul,  and  it 
likewise  requires  pure  clean  air  lo  make  and  keep  a  living  body. 


Chapter  II. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  COST  OF  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS. 


The  ideal  equipment  for  an  open-air  school  is  still  in  process  of 
evolution.  The  United  States  has  been  able  to  learn  little  from 
Europe  in  this  regard  because  the  European  open-air  schools  are, 
for  the  most  part,  in  session  only  from  May  until  October,  and  the 
weather,  save  in  the  extreme  east,  seldom  attains  the  severity  which 
it  does  in  the  Northern  States.  American  cities  that  carry  on  fresh- 
air  schools  for  public-school  children  in  very  cold  weather  are  still 
resorting  to  all  kinds  of  experimental  devices  to  protect  the  children 
from  storm  and  cold.  Only  the  undeniable  benefits  that  come  from 
the  stimulation  of  the  fresh  cold  air  could  justify  the  trouble  and 
expense  involved.  The  demonstrable  results,  however,  convert  the 
most  skeptical. 

CLOTHING. 

Clothing  the  child  properly  for  winter  weather  is  no  easy  task. 
American  houses  are  proverbially  overheated;  and  schoolrooms, 
where  the  temperature  is  supposed  to  be  regulated  by  law,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  are  often  equal  offenders.  If  children  are  dressed  to  be 
comfortable  at  home,  they  are  often  too  thinly  clad  for  the  street 
or  overburdened  with  heavy  wraps.  If  they  are  sensibly  prepared 
for  the  street,  they  are  uncomfortably  hot  for  the  school. 

Under  any  conditions  safegiuirds  must  be  thrown  about  the  transi- 
tion from  an  overheated  atmosphere  to  the  keen  and  nipping  air  of 
out-of-doors.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  delicate  chil- 
dren. It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  see  that  such  children  are 
carefully  clothed  and  wrapped. 

The  method  usually  followed  by  the  open-air  schools  is  to  provide 
wraps  of  one  kind  or  another,  to  install  a  system  of  feeding,  and 
to  modify  somewhat  the  program  of  the  ordinary  school  by  the  in- 
troduction of  periods  for  bathing,  resting,  and  medical  examinations. 
All  these  features  necessitate  special  equipment  and  clothing. 

The  personal  equipment  needed  varies  with  the  location  of  the 
class.  Pupils  in  a  classroom  on  a  roof,  or  in  an  unheated  recitation 
room,  exposed  to  ^^trong  winds,  will  require  heavier  and  more  elabo- 
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rate  clothing  than  children  in  an  open-Tiindow  room  receiving  some 
heat  If  the  door  is  warmed,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  provide  extra 
foot  covering.  The  one  essential  is  comfort  at  the  minimum  expense, 
and  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  a  child's  judgment  can  not 
always  be  relied  iipon  to  decide  whether  he  is  comfortable  or  not. 
Open-air  school  pupils  soon  come  to  take  a  queer  pride  in  their 
ability  to  withstand  cold.  Zero  weather  challenges  their  reputation, 
and  rather  than  surrender  to  a  mere  thermometer,  they  will  assert, 
even  while  their  teeth  are  chattering  and  their  noses  are  blue  and 


pinched,  that  they  are  "perfectly  comfortuble,"  The  condition  of 
the  children's  hands  is  a  good  index  of  their  comfort  It  is  a  good 
plan,  on  cold  days,  for  the  teacher  to  pass  from  pupil  to  pupil  and 
ascertain  by  actual  contact  whether  or  not  the  hands  are  cold.  The 
nurse  or  teacher  should  always  assure  herself,  by  personal  investiga- 
tion, that  each  child  has  on  warm  underwear  and  dry  stockings,  and 
extra  articles  of  this  nature  should  be  kept  at  the  school  for  use  in 
an  emergency.     Experience  teaches  that  children  who  are  not  sup- 
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plied  with  clean,  warm  underclothing,  good  stockings,  and  warm 
shoes  are  much  more  likely  to  suffer  from  cold  than  are  the  others. 
Often  the  exterior  appearance  will  mislead  the  teacher. 

The  open-air  school  outfit  in  general  use  in  this  country  has  been 
developed  from  either  the  sitting-out  bag  type  or  the  so-called 
Eskimo  suit. 

The  sitting-out  bag  is  made  from  a  long  strip  of  heavy  canvas, 
lined  with  blankets  and  doubled  over  at  the  bottom  to  form  a  pouch 
into  which  the  children  thrust  their  legs.    Some  bags  come  only  to 


the  waist,  others  to  the  shoulder  line ;  but  the  best  design  is  that 
which  permits  one  end  to  fold  about  the  shoulders  in  the  form  of  a 
cape. 

Jlr.  Frank  H.  Mann,  secretary  of  the  New  York  City  committee  on 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  who  devised  such  n  bag  for  use  in 
the  Xew  York  and  Brooklyn  schools,  describes  it  thus: 

Tlip  garment  in  miiJe  of  heavy  hrown  felt.  Tlio  bottom  is  squiire  In  Rhape 
and  relnforcetl  with  extra  heavy  material  about  1  iDeh  In  thickiieiM  to  protect 
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the  feet  from  cold  weiilher.  In  adillllim  tlie  Imltoin  Is  covered  with  a  special 
detachable  piece  uf  canvas  to  Insure  at;uinst  wear  and  tear. 

The  system  of  faNteninKs  was  specially  devlneiJ  tii  facilitate  omvenieiice  In 
^letiiuj;  In  nnil  out  of  the  hag.  A  stries  of  snap  catcUe^  all  tlie  way  from  lieail 
to  foot  makes  the  means  of  access  fur  more  pi'ac-ttcal  than  the  old  way  of  step- 
ping In  and  out  from  the  top.  (looks  arouiid  the  ;;arment  a^  the  center  enable 
the  wearer  to  buckle  it  snugly  about  tlie  waist. 

Another  Interestln);  new  feature  Is  the  pocket  at  the  shie  pntvided  for  haml- 
kerchlef  and  mlttena. 

These  bags  cost  $4.o0  to  $5..^.  They  will  last  indefinitely.  A  cap, 
overcoat,  or  sweater,  wnnii  overshoes,  and  mitten;^  complete  the  outfit, 
which  need  not,  all  told,  cost  more  than  $10. 


The  chief  ndvantnges  of  these  bags  are  the  ease  with  which  the 
children  can  get  into  and  out  of  them,  the  convenience  with  which 
a  large  class  of  different-sized  children  can  be  equipped  without  spe- 
cial fittings,  the  durability  of  the  bag,  and  the  comparatively  low 
cost. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  sitting-out  bag  deprives  the  child  of 
freedom  of  motion.  He  can  not  go  from  desk  to  blackboard  without 
stepping  out  of  the  bag,  and  in  cold  weather  this  means  either  get- 
ting chilled  or  keeping  quiet.  The  principal  of  a  private  open-air 
school  for  young  children  writes: 
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The  tiiuiii  ubjec'tlou  to  tlio  u))eu-alr  m-IxhtI  work  iu  culd  weutlier  in  tliut, 
having  put  tlie  cliildren  Into  their  bii^.  I  find  la  order  not  to  spend  all  my 
time  III  getting  them  In  nnd  out  I  have  to  keep  them  sitting  for  an  hour  nud 
a  half  without  much  cliange  of  poKltiiin.  This  Is  contrary  to  all  my  convic- 
tions; but  as  there  seems  to  be  almost  un  restlessness  or  complaint  I  have 
conclude*!  that  the  fresh  air  counteracts  this  disadvantage.* 

The  Boston  schools  have  discontinued  the  use  of  the  sitting-out 
bags  because  of  inability  to  clenn  them  properly  after  continued  use. 
Dr.  Ayres,  in  Open-Air 
Schools,  page  133,  says: 
"The  children  are  very 
apt  to  regard  them  as  ideal 
places  for  collecting  and 
guarding  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  the  treasures 
of  childhood,  including 
food  supplies,  which  they 
store  up  for  future  possi- 
ble need." 

If  the  sitting-out  bag 
completed  the  whole  outfit 
which  the  open-air  schools 
must  supply, theargument 
about  the  cost  of  fitting 
might  hold  good,  but  the 
sweaters,  stockings,  and 
caps  must  be  of  the  right 
size,  and  this  in  itself 
necessitates  taking  meas- 
ures of  individual  chil- 
dren. 

The  Eskimo  outfit  is  a 
two-piece  pajama  suit, 
with  hood,  made  of  heavy 

woolen   blanketa      It  slips       Fm.    an.— Sltlininml     Mb     uwd     at     fntvldencK 

on     over     the     or.limry        ;."„  J; ,  "7^ ,r«„,1:;«,™"LS 
school  Clothing.    Designed       and  siiouidcrs, 
in  the   Elizabeth  McCor- 

mick  Open-Air  Schools  in  Chicago,  its  pictnresqueness  bus  won  wide 
publicity,  and  its  utility  has  been  demonstrated  by  five  years  of  con- 
stant use.  It  gives  perfect  freetlom  of  motion,  satisfactory  warmth, 
cleans  nicely,  and  wears  well.  Its  disadvantages  are  the  initial  cost 
and  the  necessity  of  fitting  the  suits  to  individual  children. 

Four-pound  single  blankets,  which  are  heavy  enough  for  any  but 
the  most  exposed  open-air  schools,  can  be  bought  at  wholesale  for 


>  Letter  from  lira.  Ada  C.  B«ckwltli.  N'ev  Rocbello,  N.  X. 
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about  $4.85.  They  are  70  by  80  inches  in  aize,  and  one  will  make  a 
complete  suit  for  a  child  under  12.  For  larger  children  three 
blankets  will  make  two  suits. 

For  teachers  and  matrons  a  long  hooded  coat  may  be  made  of  the 
blanket  material.  This  coat  is  lined  below  the  waist  and  slips  on 
easily  over  outer  wraps  or  sweaters,  cleans  well,  and  is  universally 
becoming. 

Eskimo  suits  for  children  are  now  handled  by  several  commercial 

houses.    They  usually  run 

in  five  sizes:  No.  1  for 
children  5  or  6  years  of 
age:  No.  2  for  those  7  or 
8  years  of  age ;  No.  3  for 
those  8  to  10  years  of  age ; 
No.  4  for  those  10  to  13 
years  of  age;  and  No.  5 
for  those  13  and  14  years 
of  age.  The  suits  co^ 
$5,1.'>,  Care  must  be  ob- 
served eitiier  in  ordering 
or  making  the  suits  to 
get  tliem  large  enough.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten 
that  they  are  put  on  over 
the  child's  ordinary  cloth- 
ing, and  often  over  the 
sweater  or  extra  wrap. 

So  simple  is  the  pat- 
tern that  groups  of  club 
women  or  domestic  science 
classes  can  easily  follow  it. 
In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
girls  in  the  sewing  classes 

''"Do«^r,I''^of„'oT°rrl,"^Th.Tvr-rI"'''  "'  ^^^  Technical  High 
School  made  the  suits.  In 
Pittsburgh  the  chairman  of  the  clothing  committee  of  the  Civic  Club 
gave  the  use  of  two  rooms  in  her  house  and  the  help  of  a  seamstress 
for  two  weeks  to  the  women  of  her  committee  who  made,  in  that 
time,  26  of  the  suits,  including  two  long  Eskimo  coats;  one  for  the 
teacher  and  one  for  the  matron. 

If  mothere  wish  to  provide  their  children's  suits  themselves,  they 
ought  to  conform  to  the  color  and  style  of  blanket  recommended  by 
the  school.  To  introduce  a  variety  of  stripes,  checks,  and  colors  into 
an  open-air  classroom  is  to  destroy  that  element  of  picturesqueness 
which  contributes  no  little  to  its  s 
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The  boots  used  with  the  Eskimo  outfit  are  the  so-called  "  lumber- 
man's boots."  They  reach  to  the  knee,  and  the  trousers  of  the 
Eskimo  suit  are  tucked  into  them.  The  soles  are  reinforced  with 
heavy  canvas,  which  prolongs  the  life  of  the  boot  They  are  slit 
over  the  instep,  and  eyelets  are  put  in  for  lacing,  in  order  to  give 
greater  ease  in  putting  on  the  boots  over  the  shoes;  they  cost  $1.35. 

The  fleece-lined,  sheep-skin  boot  that  can  be  bought  for  $1.55  wears 
out  too  quickly  to  be  practical  for  the  children.  Some  teachers  prefer 
it,  however,  to  the  higher  lumberman's  boot. 


Fig.  ai.^The   Enklmo  suit  gives  perlecl   trwiliini   of   motion. 

Recently  a  heavy  leather  boot,  with  upper  part  of  felt,  lacing 
nearly  to  the  knee,  has  been  placed  on  the  market.  It  cost  $2.50,  but 
it  will  give  double  the  service  of  the  felt  boot.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  permitting  the  child  to  remove  his  own  shoes,  which  is 
not  possible  with  the  felt  boot.  The  fact  that  the  use  of  this  boot 
requires  the  children  to  remove  their  shoes  gives  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  note  whether  the  stockings  of  the  pupils  are  wet  or 
even  damp,  a  very  important  consideration  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  children. 

The  warm  overshoes  with  leggings,  which  some  schools  provide, 
while  doubtless  warm  enough  for  open-window  rooms,  do  not  seem 
sufficiently  heavy  to  protect  against  the  cold  of  the  roof  schools. 
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A  mocha  kid  glove  with  Hnnm-I  lininfr  gives  much  more  freedom 
til  the  Hngei'K  thiiii  a  mitten,  and  it  will  not  crock  or  chap  the  hands. 
If  it  fit:^  loosely  cnoiigli.  tiie  childi-en  can  easily  handle  |>encil  or  chalk 
during  the  coldest  weiither.  The  gloves  clean  stitisfactorily.  and 
with  ordinary  care  will  last  two  seiisons.     They  cost  about  $1-2  a 


SLEEPING  COTS. 


The  introduction  of  a  rest  period  into  the  open-air  school  prr^ram 
brings  with  it   the  necosity  for  further  equipment.     The  earliest 


American  schools,  following  the  example  of  Charlottenburg,  provided 
steamer  chairs,  but  experience  sliows  that  a  child  trying  to  sleep  in 
a  steamer  chair  almost  invariably  knots  himself  up  into  an  uncom- 
fortable tangle  of  arms  and  lejjs  which  hinders  deep  breathing  and 
prevents  the  comi>lete  relaxation  which  sleep  should  give.  The  chairs 
are  heavy  and  awkward  to  handle.  It  is  hard  for  a  child  to  lift 
them  or  move  them  about,  and  few  American  open-air  schools  have 
room  enough  to  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  daily  adjustment  of  fur- 
niture. 
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A  light-weight  cot  which  can  be  folded  into  small  compass  is 
much  to  be  preferred.  For  ease  in  handling  and  storing,  a  canvas 
cot  which  folds  over  at  the 

head  and  foot  into  a  rec-  i 

tangular   shape   is   better  ' 

than  one  which  doubles  up 
in  the  middle  down  its 
whole  length.  If  the  space 
which  can  be  used  for  the 
rest  period  is  limited,  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  (i- 
foot  cot  one  may  buy  a 
made-to-order  cot  5  feet  2 
inches  long  and  28  inches 
wide,  which  is  quite  large 
enough  for  the  average  14- 
year-old  child.  Strips  of 
heavy  canvas  across  the 
points  of  greatest  wear, 
and  especially  reinforced 
comers,  prolong  its  use- 
fulness. Such  cots  can  be  p,g 
bought  for  $3. 
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Blankets  or  sleeping  bags  will  be  needed  for  the  rest  period  in 
cold  weather.  The  sleeping  bag  shown  on  this  page  can  be  made  of 
canvas  and  lined  with  shoddy  blankets  at  a  cost  of  $4.45.  It  launders 
well  and  lasts  indefinitely.  One  double  blanket  in  addition  gives 
ample  protection  without  too  great  weight.  In  open-window  rooms 
the  double  blanket  alone  is  equally  satisfactory. 

The  care  of  this  equipment  requires  no  small  amount  of  time  and 
thought.  St.  Louis  has  devised  a  good  locker  in  which  cots,  blankets, 
Eskimo  suits,  boots,  and  gloves  can  be  conveniently  stored  away 
by  the  children  themselves.  Something  of  the  sort  must  be  provided 
for  use  at  night  and  during  vacations.  Each  locker  space  and  every 
article  of  personal  equipment,  from  cot  to  gloves,  should  bear  an 
identifying  mark.  Numbei-s  are  better  than  initials,  since  articles  so 
marked  are  easily  transferable.     Ordinary  laundry  labels  marked 


l''[o.  3S.— SuggL'sted  type  of  cot  (or  upoL-nlr  Ufi: 

with  indelible  ink  prove  satisfactory.    Gloves  should  be  fastened  by 
tape  to  the  coats. 

DISINFECTION. 

All  articles  of  clothing,  blankets,  and  sleeping  bags  should  be 
laundered  or  disinfected  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  year  of  use, 
during  the  summer  vacation  and  always  at  any  change  of  ownership. 
Blankets  ought  to  be  shaken  out  and  sunned  frequently. 
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A  simple  method  of  disinfecting  blankets  is  to  sprinkle  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  formaldehyde 
over  them  and  put  them 
in  an  air-tight  box  for  24 
hours.  If  a  large  num- 
ber of  blankets  are  to  be 
disinfected  at  once,  they 
should  be  hung  on  clothes 
lines  in  a  room  which  can 
be  sealed  and  disinfected. 

The  method  here  given 
is  the  one  usually  em- 
ployed by  the  Chicago 
Department  of  Health  in  i 
disinfection  of  school- 
rooms. Formaldehyde  dis- 
infection is  most  efficient  if 
the  temperature  is  above 
60°  F.  and  the  atmosphere 
not  too  dry.  When  the  air 
of  the  room  {as  in  many 
steam-heated  buildings)  is  I  II 
very  dry,  the  vent  cocks 
of  the  radiators  may  be  *''"■  '^—j^ 
opened  for  a  few  minutes 
to  permit  the  escape  of  steam  into  the  room,  or  vessels  containing 
water  may  be  placed  in  the  room. 

1.  lDgredient»  for  1.000  cubic  feet  uf  air  space : 

((t)  Para  formal  [I  ehy  lie,  30  (toiiik   (TJ  drams). 

(b)  Piitiissluni  perman  Iran  ate,  7.1  eraiua  (181  drams). 

(c)  Water  (liot  if  possible),  90  cubk-  centimeters  (3  ounces). 

2.  Procedure: ' 

(a)  Make  the  riwnis  to  be  disinfected  approximately  alr-tlght  by  eeallag 

with  tnimtued  paper  all  dixirs.  windbws.  chimney  flues,  etc. 

(b)  Frwly  expose  all  ortlclra  In  the  rooms;  place  clothes,  etc.,  across 

backs  of  clmlrs,  or  hung  them  on  a  clothesline;  open  books  and 
pln<-e  them  on  en<I ;  o)>en  alt  drawers  and  closet  doors. 

(c)  Secure  enooRh  vessels  or  dishes,  one  for  every  1.000  cubic  feet  of  air 

space  to  be  disinfected,  put  about  1  Inch  of  water  In  each,  and 

place  the  mixture  pans  In  them. 
id)  I'liK-e  In  each  mixing  pan  the  contents  of  one  carton  of  potassium 

permansanate  (75  grams), 
(c)  Mi-asurp,  In  the  aluminum  cup.  90  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water 

fur  eiK'h  outnt.  pour  over  permanganate  crystals,  and  let  them 

dissolve. 

'The  local  heallli  dcpBrdneot  cnn  unuaJly  bp  ciiikd  upon  for  IbU  wrvlre. 
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uni  lu  ri' — I  'lint  liiiiPil. 
I/I  \Vli«n  iill  tli<-  puns  usnl  for  Itie  s|in(t>  to  \te  <Hjtlnfcct«d  hnve  bc^n 
prepnretl,  p<>ur  intn  enoh  the  ixintents  iif  a  cnrtun  of  parnfortnnl- 
<Iehy(]«>  130  tn'oms).  In  ilolng  thiH  he  careful  to  add  the  flrat 
I'hnrKP  iif  parnformaldehyilp  to  the  pan  furthest  from  the  eiit 
left  open,  and  then  in  huiivsbIoii  to  the  others  In  the  order  of 
distance  from  the  exit.  Before  ndillnic  pnniforinjildehyde  r 
aM  your  surplux  material  and  equipment  from  the  room. 


3.  I^nirth  of  time  mvessary  fur  eflinent  (llMinfet-tion,  four  lioura. 

4.  Alwiiys  ndvlw  ii  tliciniujih  s,-nilililnir  ami  ventilHtliij;  of  ilie  room  iifier  dls- 

itifii'tlon. 

U'/iiriii/o   fill.)   l-'irltl  I'.miiloycv'K  llandbaoU. 

IfuiEila  <if  Mriliriil  /jiupPcMort.  pp.  61-6S.} 
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BATHS,  SCALES,   AND   OTHER   EQCIFMENT. 

In  schools  where  daily  shower  baths  are  given,  each  child  must 
have  a  rubber  cap  and  two  Turkish  bath  towels.  Paper  towels  are 
better  for  all  other  purposes.  Soap  may  be  provided  in  the  liquid 
form  more  conveniently  than  in  individual  cakes.  Toothbrushes, 
combs,  hairbrushes,  nail  files,  and  other  small  toilet  articles  help 
to  impress  the  lessons  of  personal  hygiene  which  the  open-air  school 
aims  to  inculcate.     The  individual  thermometers  needed  in  schools 


Flc.  38.>-Cloiik  rooms  ndjolnlns  opfn-alr  claHS  toomK  have 
l>Fi-n    flll>-d    up    (or    klti'beDTi    by    tbi'    Chlcaico    Buaril    ol 

Kdut-nlloD. 

where  temperatures  are  taken  may  be  conveniently  kept  in  a  recep- 
tacle similar  to  that  illustrated  in  figure  37.  The  top  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  thrust  into  a  cork  which  fits  the  test  tube,  and  the  mer- 
ciu'v  end  is  suspended  above  a  pad  of  absorbent  cotton  soaked  in 
formaldehyde. 

In  the  interests  of  accuracy,  the  schoul  scale  with  measuring  rod 
should  stand  in  the  bathioom  so  that  the  cliildren  may  be  weighed, 
and  their  measurements  taken  without  the  variable  factor  of  cloth- 
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ing.     A  weighing  slip  of  unbleached  muslin  protects  against  un- 
necessary exposure  of  the  person. 


rtJRNITURE. 


A  list  of  the  furniture  needed  for  kitchen  and  diningroom  for  25 
children  follows: 

Kitchen  equipment. 


Articles. 


Asbestos  mats 

Bread  board 

Bread  box 

Bin,  flour 

Bin,  sugar 

Boi  er,  double 

Bowl,  mixing 

Broom 

Brush,  scrub 

Can  opener 

Cupboards * 

Dish  cloths 

Dish  towels 

Drainer,  dish 

Egg  beater 

Food  Qhopper 

Gas  range 

Kettle,  stock,  granite 

Kettle,  potato,  granite 

Kettle,  tea 

Knife,  bread 

Knile,  carving 

Knile,  paring 

Knives  and  forks pairs. 

Ladle,  soup 

Heasiuing  cup 

Milk  bottle  opener 

Mop  and  stick 

Nutmeg  grater 

Pail,  gai bag* 

Pail,  scrub 

Pan,  frying 

pSSiSSr::::::::;:::::::;::::::::;:::::::::::::::: 

Pan,  roasting 

Pan,  sauce 

Pitchers 

Potato  masher 

Salt  Jar 

Scale,  family 

Scrub  cloth 

Smk,  enamel 

Skimmer 

Spoon,  basting 

Soap  shaker 

Stool 

Strainer,  soup 

Table,  kitchen 


Toaster..... 

Towel  rack. 

Do 

TotHl. 


Number. 


2 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
0 


Site  or  kind. 


For  the  stove. 

Oval 

No.3 

25  pound 


China,  2  quart . 
Small.. 


Large. 
Dovw. 
No.3. 


4  gallon,  with  cover . 
10  quart,  with  cover. 

No.8 

Saw 


Steel 

Heavv  tin 

Tin.." 

From  the  dairy. 


With  cover 

Small 

Iron,  No.  8 

1-9  by  m 

Oval,  15  by  19 

With  cover.  12  p<Hind 

Granite 

Enamel,  3  quart 

Wire 


25  pound. 


Approxi- 
mate cost. 


With  back  and  drain  board . 

Heavy  tin 

do 

Wire 

3feethigh 


With    drawer    (28   by    48 
inches). 


For  dish  towels.. 
For  paper  towels. 


10.06 

.25 

1.50 

1.25 

1.15 

2.25 

.35 

.35 

.15 

.15 

2&00 

.14 

.90 

.55 

.15 

2.00 

25.00 

3.00 

1.35 

1.15 

.25 

.00 

.15 

.30 

.15 

.05 


.50 
.05 
.60 
.20 
.50 
.76 
.56 

1.10 
.20 

1.50 
.15 
.35 

L25 
.15 
15.00 
.10 
.10 
.18 

L75 
.65 

2.25 

.15 
.25 
.25 

96.73 
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DiniTig  room  equipment. 


ArtidiB. 

»™w. 

SlwDTUod. 

SA. 

ffiKt 

Bowl,  »UD 

30 
30 

30 
30 

\ 

MOO 

1.90 

:is 

1|.40 

i.;s 
■  .as 

„ 

! 

9  inches,  edge  to  «Ub 

S  Inches,  edge  to  edge 

4iiKhes,«lKBtoed((B 

1.10 

ice.  OB 

'  Prior  per  dozen. 


Fio.  30.— 8upply-cl 


t  kltcbeo  lormerl;  used  as  a.  cloak 


Id  cities  ^here  open-air  scliools  are  financed  by  agencies  other 
than  the  board  of  education  the  board  can  ordinarily  be  depended 
97866'— Bull.  23—17 4 
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upon  to  provide  the  schoolroom  equipment  of  desks,  blackboards, 
books,  etc.  If  one  room  is  to  serve  for  recitation  and  rest,  movable 
chairs  with  attached  desks  are  recommended.  They  give  wide  pos- 
sibilities of  arrangement  of  floor  space,  can  be  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  size  of  the  occupant,  and  otherwise  conform  to  the  usual  re- 
quirements of  school  hygiene.  Movable  blackboards  give  the  extra 
room  for  board  work  sometimes  needed  when  the  wall  space  is  largely 
taken  up  with  windows. 

The  personal  equipment  and  the  articles  needed  for  dining  room 
and  kitchen  have  been  frequently  provided  by  some  private  agency, 
but  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  on  the  part  of  boards  of  education 
to  recognize  their  obligation  in  this  regard.  Since  practically  all 
articles  remain  the  property  of  the  school  and  never  become  the 
possession  of  the  individual  child,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason, 
except  that  of  expense,  why  other  cities  should  not  follow  the  example 
of  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Rochester,  New  York  City,  and 
others  in  paying  for  all  facilities  that  are  necessary  to  insure  to  these 
children  reasonable  opportunities  for  preserving  health  and  acquiring 
that  modicum  of  knowledge  which  our  conception  of  public  education 
demands  as  the  prerogative  of  each  child. 


Chapter  III. 


SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OF  OPEN-AIR 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


An  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  as  careful  information  as  pos- 
sible on  the  physical,  social,  and  economic  condition  of  the  pupils 
who  attend  open-air  schools  in  the  United  States.^  For  this  purpose 
a  questionnaire  was  prepared  and  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
to  a  number  of  open-air  schools.  The  securing  of  answers  to  these 
questions  devolved  upon  teachers,  nurses,  and  physicians  whose  time 
was  already  more  than  filled.  Many  of  the  points  called  for  were 
not  covered  in  any  existing  record  forms  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  original  investigations  and  to  seek  information 
from  new  sources.  This  often  involved  visits  to  the  home,  to  chari- 
table organizations,  conferences  with  parents,  interviews  with  family 
physicians  and  other  interested  people. 

The  points  covered  in  the  questionnaire  concerning  open-air  school 
children  were  as  follows: 

1.  Total  number  in  hoiisohold? 

2.  How  many  In  household  have  tuberculosis? 

3.  What  relation. are  they  to  tlie  child? 

4.  Is  any  otlier  exposure  to  tul)ercuh)sis  Itnown? 

5.  Estimate  of  Income  per  month  for  family  during  six  montlis  immediately 

preceding  admission  of  child  to  open-air  school? 

6.  How  much  rent  is  paid  per  month? 

7.  Number  of  rooms  occupied  by  household? 

8.  How  many  of  these  rooms  are  used  as  sleeping  rooms? 

9.  Does  the  family  occupy  a  detachetl  house?    A  tenement? 

10.  Have  they  a  private  yard?    A  vegetable  garden? 

11.  Is  general  intelligence  of  family  held  high?    Me<lium?    low? 


At  time  of  admission. 

12.  Cleanliness,    goo<l?    Fair?    Bad? 

13.  Ventilation,    good?     Fair?    Bad? 

14.  Overcrowded? 

15.  Irregular  meals? 

16.  Alcoholism? 

17.  Hour  of  retiring  of  child? 

18.  Does  child  occupy  bed  alone? 

19.  Room  alone? 

20.  How  many  windows  in  be<lroom? 

21.  Are  windows  open  at  night? 


At  mil  of  school  year. 

Cleanliness,  good?    Fair?    Bad? 

Ventilation,  goml?    Fair?    Bad? 

Overcrowde<l  ? 

Irregular  meals? 

Alcoholism? 

Hour  of  retiring  of  child? 

Does  child  occupy  bed  alone? 

Room  alone? 

How  many  windows  in  bedroom? 

Are  windows  open  at  night? 


»  Special  considerations  have  made  the  gatherings  of  accurate  data  difflcnlt.  Both  doctors 
and  teachers  have  had  all  they  could  do  to  give  the  proper  physical  and  educational  care 
to  the  children,  and  records  when  made  came  as  added  duties.  These  and  other  difficulties 
were  encountered  in  getting  information  about  pupils  in  open-air  schools.  When  it  came  to 
matters  of  comparison  of  gains  In  weights,  school  attendance,  and  school  progress.  It  has 
generally  been  impossible  to  get  reliable  Information  from  regular  school  records. 
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Keplies  were  received  from  the  following  cities  for  the  schools  and 
number  of  children  indicated : 

Pupils. 
Boston  MnH8. : 

Geo.  J.  Angell  School 7 

L.  Crocker  School 16 

Lafayette  School 8 

Washington   School 5 

Winchell  School 10 

Chicajjo,  111. : 

Burr  School 34 

Foster  School 33 

Frankl  in    School H8 

Graham  School  __.    117 

Haines  School 27 

Hainllne  School 37 

Holden  School 38 

Moseley  School 41 

()l)en-alr     Schools     Nos.     1 

and  2 1 65 

()l)en-air  School  No.  3 28 

Seward   Sch<K)l 34 

Sheridan  (Phil)  vScIumiI 35 

Thorpe  (Ole  A.)  Sch(M)l 36 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Dyer  School 26 

Guilford  School 24 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Eaple  School 97 

Murray  Hill  School 26 

In  many  instances  it  was  impossible  for  those  who  gathered  the 
information  to  get  full  and  complete  answers,  and  it  is  therefore 
equally  impossible  to  give  detailed  information  on  all  the  points 
concerned  and  for  all  of  the  children  returned.  These  data  have 
been  carefullv  studied  and  tabulated  bv  a  trained  social  worker. 
Not  only  have  the  returns  to  the  (juestionnaire  been  studied  and 
classified,  but  subsequent  correspondence  has  been  necessary  to  verify 
certain  points  and  to  get  fuller  information  where  answers  were 
incomplete  or  equivocal. 

The  first  item  in  the  questionnaire  calls  for  the  number  in  the 
households  of  the  pupils  in  open-air  schools.  This  question  was 
answered  for  the  families  of  587  children  in  cities  outside  of  Chicago 
and  for  488  families  of  children  in  Chicago  open-air  schools.  The 
average  number  in  the  families  of  these  two  gi-oups  is  6.12  and  6.2, 
respectively.  These  are  unusually  large  averages.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  open-air  schools,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  concern  themselves  with  undernourished,  physically 
debilitated  children.  The  size  of  the  family  is  at  least  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  problem  of  insufficient  foo(J» 


Pt 

ipUs. 

Louisville,      Ky. :      Audubon 

School 

15 

Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

Geo.  Bancroft  School 

25 

Peabody  School  _       _     _ 

29 

Montclalr   (N.  J.)   School 

14 

Newark,  N.  J.: 

Elizabeth  Avenue  School. 

15 

Montgomery  School 

15 

Morton  Avenue  School 

15 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Class  Public  School  No.  12 

20 

Class  Public  School  No.  21. 

IB 

Class  Public  School  No.  33_ 

41 

Oakland,  Cal. :  Hawthorne  School 

24 

Pittsburgh,    Pa.:    Irene    Kauf- 

man School 

18 

Providence  (R.  I.)   School 

25 

Uochester  (N.  Y.)  School 

26 

St.  I^uls  (Mo.)   School 

45 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. : 

McKInley   School 

15 

Washington  Irving  School— 

15 

Springfield  (Mass.)  School 

2'> 

Total     (IG    cities,    40 

schools) 1, 
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The  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  these  families  and  the  character 
of  the  dwelling  occupied  are  matters  of  special  interest  in  the  light 
of  the  foregoing  statement.  The  average  number  of  rooms  per 
family  for  the  whole  group  was  4+.  The  prevailing  type  of  house 
in  the  congested  quarters  of  Chicago  is  the  four-room  flat.  Many  of 
these  flats  contain  two  rooms  of  fairly  good  size  and  two  smaller 
rooms,  just  large  enough  for  a  double  bed,  but  sometimes  only  large 
enough  for  a  three-quai-ter  bed.  The  family  is  usually  restricted  to 
the  kitchen  and  possibly  one  other  room  during  the  day,  and  to  the 
two  bedrooms  at  night. 


Id  tbiB  bome  tbe  mother  worked  Id  a  tactorj,  and 

:    from   Eu-hool   (0  ffln-   for  other  children. 

One  room  must,  of  course,  be  used  as  a  kitchen ;  another  may  be 
the  living  room,  but  this  usually  also  serves  as  a  sleeping  room.  The 
proportion  of  the  living  quarters  used  for  sleeping  purposes  ranged 
from  45  per  cent  to  79  per  cent.  About  14  per  cent  of  the  families 
live  in  one,  two,  or  three  room  homes.  As  a  rule  the  incomes  in 
these  families  are  the  lowest  of  the  group  studied ;  as  a  rule,  also,  the 
families  were  large  and  in  many  of  tlie  homes  conditions  were  such 
that  good  school  work  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
children.  In  the  majority  of  the  homes  each  bedroom  was  occupied 
by  more  than  two  persons.  This  meant  for  some  families  four  or 
Ave  people  in  one  sleeping  room.    In  this  connection  it  should  be  re- 
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meinbered  that  there  was  an  average  of  more  than  one  tuberculous 
member  for  each  family  studied. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  families  studied,  or  7  per  cent,  were  living 
on  their  own  property.  In  some  of  these  cases,  however,  the  house 
was  mortgaged,  and  in  their  efforts  to  meet  financial  obligations  the 
family  itself  lived  in  two  or  three  rooms  in  order  that  they  might 
rent  the  balance  of  the  building  and  thus  increase  their  meager  in- 
come. Some  of  the  worst  conditions  of  overcrowding  were  found 
in  these  homes. 

The  average  rent  for  all  the  families  studied  is  $12.34:  per  mcmth. 
This  item  varies  not  only  as  between  different  cities,  but  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  city.  For  instance,  the  average  amount  paid  per 
room  per  month  in  one  district  of  Chicago  by  the  families  having 
children  in  open-air  schools  is  $4 ;  in  another  $1.97.  In  New  York 
City  it  was,  respectively,  $4.57  and  $4.16  per  room  per  month  for  two 
different  schools;  in  Pittsburgh,  $4.25,  and  in  Providence, R.L, $1.90. 

The  question  regarding  the  character  of  the  dwelling  was  answered 
for  375  families  and  shows  that  73  per  cent  lived  in  tenements  and 
27.  per  cent  in  detached  houses.  A  detached  house  does  not  mean,  in 
this  study,  a  separate  dwelling  for  one  family,  but  might  contain 
two  or  three  apartments.  It  simply  means  that  the  building  was 
separated  from  other  buildings  by  some  width  of  air  space. 

One  question  asked  was  whether  the  family  had  or  had  not  a  pri- 
vate yard  and  vegetable  garden.  There  were  practically  no  answers 
to  the  question  from  the  schools  outside  of  Chicago.  It  was  answered 
by  comparatively  few  of  the  Chicago  families,  and  when  answered 
was  in  the  affirmative.  These  replies  show  that  60  families  had  a 
yard.  It  should  be  recalled  that  73  per  cent  of  the  families  of 
Chicago  children  covered  in  this  study  lived  in  tenements,  and  the 
yard  was  used  in  common  by  two  or  more  families,  and  was  prin- 
cipally as  a  space  in  which  to  dry  clothes. 

The  tenement  districts  of  modem  cities  mark  the  final  retreat  of 
the  children  from  a  life  in  the  open.  Mrs.  Albion  Fellows  Bacon, 
in  her  book  "  Beauty  for  Ashes,"  speaks  of  "  the  essential  unright- 
eousness of  the  25-foot  lot."  Tenement  houses  in  congested  quarters 
of  large  cities  usually  rob  the  child  of  both  the  front  and  back  yard. 
There  are  often  two  and  sometimes  three  tenements  on  one  of  these 
25-foot  lots.  When  this  is  the  case  the  essential  unrighteousness  is 
usually  discernible  in  the  children  who  live  in  such  tenements. 

Nineteen  of  the  families  were  indicated  as  having  gardens.  A 
garden  meant,  however,  a  vegetable  or  flower  garden,  and  any  little 
plat  along  the  fence  was  called  a  garden.  Any  return  of  vegetables 
from  such  gardens  would  be  comprehended  in  a  few  radishes,  onions, 
beans,  lettuce,  and  possibly  peas.  In  no  case  were  the  gardens  ap- 
preciable factors  as  a  source  of  food  supply.    They  were  xmques- 
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tionabty  of  value,  however,  in  the  life  of  the  family,  for,  no  matter 
how  small  or  insignificant,  they  gave  diversion  and  a  profitable  use 
of  time  to  fathers  and  mothers  as  well  as  children. 

Window  boxes,  kegs,  and  other  receptacles,  where  struggling 
plants  and  sometimes  vegetables  grew,  were  evidences  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  people  hold  to  the  desire  to  grow  things  from  the  ground. 
When  the  yard  and  the  garden  with  their  tasks  and  chores  and  peta, 
and  chance  for  initiative  in  work  and  play  and  for  the  development 
of  responsibility  were  cut  away,  and  when  the  home  shrank  from  the 
ranch,  the  farm,  an  individual  house  on  a  lot  with  its  own  garden 
and  yard,  to  the  three  or  four  rooms  on  one  floor  level  of  a  tene- 


I'm.  41. — The  kind  o(  borne  Ihat  praduves  amLaourlBbed  cbllilri'a. 

ment  house,  and  when  ready-made  and  ready-to-serve  commodities 
were  brought  into  the  home,  new  conditions,  problems,  and  responsi- 
bilities came  into  the  schoolhouse. 

The  question  concerning  tuberculosis  was  answered  for  ."SOS  t'liicago 
open-air  school  children  and  from  620  open-air  school  children  outside 
of  Chicago. 
Of  688  Chlcafto  open-air  school  children, 

450,  I.e.,  75  per  cent,  were  dLngnoseil  aa  tuherrulous    (lungs,  glan<ls,  bones, 
etc.). 

136, 1.  e.,  23  per  ceat,  were  suffering  from  anemia  and  malDutritlon. 

13, 1.  «.,  2  per  cent,  were  suffering  [rom  other  defects  (heart  trouhles,  etc.). 
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Of  620  open-air  school  children  in  different  cities, 

259,  1.  e.,  42  per  cent,  were  diagnosed  as  tuberculous  (lungs,  glands,  bones, 

etc.). 
322, 1.  e.,  52  per  cent,  were  suffering  from  anemia  and  malnutrition. 
12, 1.  e.,  2  per  cent,  were  suffering  from  other  defects  (heart  troubles,  etc.). 
27,  i.  e.,  4  per  cent,  not  recorded. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  work  of  this  kind  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  full  and  accurate  information  on  this  point.  Families 
shrink  from  examination,  often  making  efforts  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  a  member  of  their  household  has  the  disease.  Moreover,  it  takes 
a  minute  and  careful  examination  to  discover  tuberculosis  in  its  in- 
cipient stages.  Accordingly,  these  figures  are  undoubtedly  below  the 
mark.  The  questionnaire  shows,  however,  that  there  was  an  average 
of  1.8  tuberculous  persons  in  each  of  the  Chicago  families  of  open-air 
school  children  and  an  average  of  0.8  in  families  outside  of  Chicago.  - 
In  the  city  of  Chicago  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  has 
clinics  scattered  over  the  city  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  children 
in  Chicago  open-air  schools  reach  these  schools  through  the  clinics. 
The  absence  of  an  activity  of  this  kind  in  other  cities  might  easily 
account  for  the  smaller  number  of  tuberculous  children  in  open-air 
schools. 

These  defects  are  the  most  prominent,  but  as  the  whole  physical 
condition  of  the  child  receives  attention,  many  other  defects,  such 
as  diseased  tonsils,  adenoids,  decayed  teeth,  and  defective  eyes,  are 
discovered.  Of  598  Chicago  open-air  school  children,  188  had  dis- 
eased tonsils,  165  had  adenoids,  466  had  decayed  teeth,  and  152  had 
defective  eyes.  Of  620  open-air  school  children  in  different  cities, 
175  had  diseased  tonsils,  131  had  adenoids,  347  had  decayed  teeth, 
and  107  had  defective  eyes. 

The  standard  of  living  is  a  topic  which  has  been  much  discussed 
in  the  literature  of  social  and  economic  writers  in  recent  years.  The 
question  of  a  living  wage  has  been  made  the  sole  topic  or  has  had 
an  important  place  in  many  sociological  and  charitable  conferences, 
and  it  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention  by  all  charitable  organi- 
zations and  associations  whose  work  has  to  do  with  industrial  or 
social  conditions.  In  his  book  Principles  of  Relief  (pp.  34-36),  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Devine  gives  $600  a  year  as  the  amount  on  which  at 
that  time  (1904)  a  family,  consisting  of  man,  wife,  and  three  chil- 
dren, could  live  in  New  York  Citv  and  maintain  a  minimum  standard 
of  health  and  efficiency. 

In  1909  R.  C.  Chapin  published  a  book  on  ,"  The  Standard  of 
Living  among  Workingmen's  Families  in  New  York  City."  This  was 
based  on  an  extensive  study  of  391  budgets  and  working  conditions 
in  the  year  1907.  He  placed  the  minimum  income  on  which  efficiency 
could  be  maintained  at  $900  to  $1,000  (pp.  245-250).    Smce  1907  the 
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articles  consumed  in  laborers'  families  have  risen  in  cost  about  21 
per  cent. 

In  its  annual  report  for  1912-13  the  Xew  York  x\^sociation  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  (pp.  -15-50)  gives  data  on  the 
budgets  of  families  cared  for  in  its  Home  Hospital.  This  study 
places  the  minimum  income  on  which  health  and  efficiency  may  be 
maintained  at  from  $1,000  to  $1,150  for  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

One  of  the  most  definite  budget  studies  so  far  undertaken  was 
made  in  the  years  1913  and  1914  by  the  funds  to  parents  department 
of  the  Cook  County  (111.)  juvenile  court.  This  is  the  department 
which  administers  the  mothers'  pension  work  for  Chicago  and  Cook 
County.  The  aim  is  to  keep  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes, 
provided  the  mothers  are  fit  persons,  in  other  respects  than  financial 
ability,  to  have  the  care  and  custody  of  their  children.  The  purpose 
of  this  work  is  not  merely  to  keep  people  from  starving  for  a  given 
period,  but  to  give  such  care  to  the  family  as  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  make  efficient  citizens  of  the  children.  A  trained  dietitian 
is  in  charge  of  this  work,  and  a  detailed  study  has  been  made  of 
more  than  1,000  family  budgets.  Actual  items  of  expense  were 
carefully  tabulated,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were  based  on 
purchases  and  needs  of  families  dealt  with  in  the  courts.  The 
conclusion  reached  by  this  study  was  that,  in  Chicago  in  1913-14, 
an  income  of  $75  per  month  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  family  of 
five  or  six  in  a  state  of  physical  and  moral  efficiency. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  establish  what  a  minimum 
standard  of  income  should  be,t^r  to  argue  the  merits  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  any  of  the  authorities  quoted.  The  purpose  is 
simply  to  give  the  results  of  studies  made  as  a  background  for  the 
discussion  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  children  in  open- 
air  schools.  Military  authorities  agree  that  men  can  not  succeed  as 
soldiers  without  being  properly  fed  and  nourished.  They  also  find 
that  it  is  almost  as  important  to  be  well  shod.  The  country  is 
beginning  to  question  whether  its  school  children  can  do  the  work  ex- 
pected of  them  on  anything  short  of  like  conditions. 

It  is  realized,  of  course,  that  $75  in  the  hands  of  one  family  may 
accomplish  very  different  results  from  the  same  amount  in  the  hands 
of  another  family.  But  a  certain  amount  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  is  necessary  for  everybody;  furthermore,  as  human  beings 
are  constituted,  every  family,  sooner  or  later,  has  its  share  of  sick- 
ness and  other  unexpected  misfortunes,  and  no  income  is  complete 
that  does  not  make  some  provision  for  medical  and  dental  service, 
for  sick  time,  rest,  and  recuperation.  The  families  studied  by  the 
Cook  County  juvenile  court  were  all  city  families,  and  the  other 
studies  also  related  to  families  living  in  crowded  city  districts.  It 
is  to  be  understood,  therefore,  that  under  such  conditions  there  is 
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iio  subsidiary  contribution  to  the  family's  maintenance  in  the  way 
of  a  garden,  milk  from  the  family  cow^  or  eggs  or  meat  from  a 
poultry  yard.  Everyb(jdy  probably  knows  families  living  on  smaller 
sums  of  money  than  $75  a  month,  but  conditions  differ. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that,  in  the  studies  referred  to,  the 
whole  needs  of  the  family  are  considered.  The  sums  mentioned  as 
minimum  incomes  mean  that  the  family  should  take  care  of  its  neces- 
sities  and  that  the  earnings  should  not  be  supplemented  by  hospital 
or  dispensary  care,  charitable  relief  of  one  kind  or  another  when 
the  misfortunes  come.  The  amount  given  by  the  juvenile  court 
through  the  "  Funds  to  Parents  Act '"  is  to  relieve  the  families  from 
the  necessity  of  receiving  aid  from  any  other  source. 

The  budget  studies  by  the  juvenile  court  of  Chicago  show  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  $75  per  month  about  as  follows : 

1.  Rent $12.00 

2.  Food 29.00 

3.  Fuel,  light,  ami  U'e -     5.00 

4.  Household  exixMises ._     _ .   ._       1.00 

5.  Clothing  and  personal  expenses.  _  13.00 

6.  Car  fare 2.50 

7.  Insurance _     _        .  2.00 

8.  Furnllure 2.50 

9.  Education 1.00 

10.  Care  of  health  (Including  dentist) 4.00 

11.  Recreation 2.00 

12.  Euiorgencies 1.00 


75.00 


As  a  working  basis  for  relief  work  the  juvenile  court  treats  the 
item  of  rent  separately,  because  it  varies  in  different  families  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  because  sometimes  families  own 
the  house  in  which  they  live.  Since  the  average  rent  is  about  $12, 
an  allowance  of  that  amount  is  made  in  the  budget.  The  remaining 
$63  is  divided  by  five,  the  usual  number  in  the  family.  This  makes 
$12.60  per  individual  per  month,  and  this  is  the  basis  on  which 
budgets  for  families  are  calculated.  Where  there  are  six  or  more 
people  in  the  family,  the  allotment  is  slightly  reduced;  where  there 
are  less  than  five,  the  individual  per  capita  is  increased.  It  is  under- 
stood too,  of  course,  that  the  needs  of  small  children  are  less  than 
those  of  adults  or  of  children  who  are  working.  However,  in  these 
families  ages  average  fairly  evenly,  and  the  sum  mentioned  ($12.60) 
is  reckoned  as  necessary  to  maintain  health,  strength,  and  efficiency. 

Accepting  this  standard,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
and  understanding  that  each  one  who  reads  this  will  reserve  the  right 
to  establish  his  own  standard,  the  adequacy  of  incomes  of  open-air 
school  children  covered  in  the  questionnaire  is  as  follows: 
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The  income  was  inadequate — 

In  329  of  871  Chicago  families,  or  88.7  per  cent ;  the  average  income  being 

$5.97  per  individual. 
In  335  of  398  families  outside  of  Chicago,  or  84  per  cent;  the  average 
income  being  $6.41  per  individual. 
The  income  was  adequate — 

In  37  of  371  Chicago  families,  or  13  per  cent;  the  average  income  being 

$15.70  per  individual. 
In  63  of  398  families  outside  of  Chicago,  or  16  per  cent ;  the  average  income 
being  $18.83  per  individual. 

The  figures  show  that  the  families  having  an  adequate  income  are 
comparatively  small.  Their  average  membership  is  5.2,  compared 
with  6.4  in  the  group  of  families  having  an  inadequate  income.  Prac- 
tically all  the  families  in  Chicago  below  the  adequate  income  basis 
are  on  the  books  of  from  one  to  five  agencies  which  give  material, 
medical,  nursing,  or  other  relief.^ 

The  returns  on  the  question  of  alcoholism  were  so  indefinite  and 
incomplete  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  figures.  Alco- 
holism is  clearly  a  factor  in  some  of  these  families,  but  there  was 
no  medical  diagnosis  or  other  study  aimed  definitely  at  this  problem. 
Obviously  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  information 
on  this  question  without  such  study  and  observation. 

In  the  Chicago  open-air  schools,  where  the  services  of  a  municipal 
sanitarium  nurse  were  available,  an  improvement  of  home  conditions 
in  families  of  alcoholists  resulted  from  the  definite  work  of  the  nurse. 
In  some  instances  measures  were  instituted  to  curb  the  ability  to  get 
liquor;  in  other  instances  treatment  in  some  institution  was  secured. 
Aside  from  the  physical  effects  of  alcohol,  the  cost  of  drink  is  espe- 
cially serious  in  homes  from  which  open-air  school  children  come. 

When  the  open-air  school  work  was  begun  in  Chicago  it  was  be- 
lieved by  many  friends  of  the  movement  that  three  or  four  months 
in  an  open-air  school  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  child's  health. 
With  favorable  home  conditions,  and  where  the  child  has  no  very 
serious  troubles,  this  may  be  true.  The  experience  of  the  Chicago 
schools  is  that  a  much  longer  period  is  desirable  for  the  majority 
of  children.  Where  it  has  been  possible  to  keep  the  child  over  a 
considerable  period,  it  has  been  found  that  improvement  is  much 
more  marked  in  the  second  year  than  in  the  first,  and  in  the  third 
than  in  the  second.  Many  of  the  children  in  open-air  schools  should, 
in  our  opinion,  have  an  opportunity  to  spend  their  whole  school 
course  in  open-air  schools. 

Facts  set  forth  in  this  chapter  give  some  of  the  reasons  why  this 
is  true.  Many  of  the  children  in  the  open-air  schools  have  had 
several  years  of  adverse  conditions  before  entering  school  at  all. 

^  This  study  of  incomes  covered  the  first  half  of  the  year  1913,  when  industrial  conditions 
were  normal  in  the  United  States. 
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They  are  under  height,  under  weight,  under  nourished;  they  have 
more  than  their  share  of  defects;  a  large  percentage  of  them  are 
tuberculous. 

The  infant  welfare  movement  that  has  done  such  notable  work  in 
many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  has  thrown  a  strong 
light  on  this  subject.  The  work  began  in  the  care  of  sick  babies. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  even  in  babyhood  it  is  often  too  late  to 
begin  after  the  baby  has  once  become  ill.  The  great  feature  about 
the  infant  welfare  work  now  is  to  discover  the  baby  and  care  for 
him  before  he  is  ill  at  all. 

The  open-air  school  has  helped  to  reveal  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions of  certain  children  in  the  public  schools.  It  has  gathered 
these  children  together  in  small  classes,  and  through  medical  work, 
proper  feeding,  and  rest  it  has  demonstrated  that  nearly  all  of  them 
will  respond  and  thrive  under  such  treatment,  and  that  it  is  profit- 
able to  put  forth  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

The  friends  of  the  movement  realize,  however,  that  bad  housing 
conditions,  inadequate  incomes,  ignorance,  and  other  adverse  en- 
vironmental conditions  can  negative  anything  that  the  open-air 
school  can  do  for  certain  of  these  children.  The  final  salvation  of 
these  children  involves  not  only  child  care,  but  a  readjustment  of 
the  child's  whole  environment. 


Chapter  IV. 

LUNCHES— THEIR  CHARACTER  AND  COST. 


Most  of  the  children  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  public  open-air 
.  schools  in  American  cities  give  evidence  of  habitual  undernourish- 
ment. In  1913-14  the  total  number  of  pounds  under  weight  for  210 
Chicago  children  on  admission  to  open-air  schools  was  1,820.07,  an 
average  of  8.66  pounds  per  child.  Only  24  out  of  210  pupils  weighed 
what  the  average  child  of  the  same  age,  height,  and  sex  should 
weigh. 

Such  clinical  symptoms  of  malnutrition  as  undersize,  pallor, 
loose  and  flabby  skin,  bad  breath,  bad  condition  of  mucous  membrane 
about  eyes  and  mouth,  are  usually  present.  The  children  are  easily 
exhausted  physically  and  prove  quite  incapable  of  prolonged  mental 
exertion.  The  body  does  not  develop  energy  enough  to  stimulate  and 
sustain  the  nervous  system  properly. 

Lack  of  adequate  and  properly  prepared  food  and  failure  to  assimi- 
late are  the  chief  causes  of  malnutrition.  The  income  of  the  families 
of  open-air  school  children  in  14  cities,  as  revealed  in  Chapter  III,  is 
clearly  inadequate  to  cover  the  barest  necessities  of  decent  living.^ 
Society  pays  the  penalty  for  this  social  maladjustment  in  damaged 
children.  No  mother,  however  competent,  can  purchase  milk  and 
eggs  and  fruit  on  a  bread-and-coffee  income.  Few  women  are 
trained  in  a  knowledge  of  food  values,  and  those  who  might,  by  wise 
marketing,  double  the  nourishment  they  give  their  children,  have 
never  been  taught  how  to  buy. 

A  child  can  not  assimilate  food  properly  when  such  conditions  as 
hurried  and  irregular  meals  and  nervous  exhaustion  due  to  insuffi- 
cient sleep  or  irritation  by  vermin  hinder  the  digestive  processes.  All 
these  elements  enter  again  and  again  into  the  life  stories  of  the  chil- 
dren who  come  to  the  open-air  schools. 

'  Malnutrition  is  so  prevalent  among  these  children  that  out  of  54 
American  cities  listed  maintaining  open-air  schools  for  physically 
subnormal  children  there  are  only  two  that  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  make  some  kind  of  provision  for  serving  food  at  school.    These 

^3ee  tables  on  p.  52. 
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are  Denver.  Colo,,  and  Oiiktund.  Cal,  In  both  cases  the  fresh-air 
rooms  are  located  in  the  good  residence  portion  of  the  city,  where  the 
children's  poor  physical  condition  can  not  be  attributed  to  lack  of 
sufficient  nourishment  at  home. 

Few  of  the  American  o]>en-air  schools  except  those  at  sanitaria 
and  hospitals  give  more  than  three  regular  hmches  a  day,  and  most 
of  them  find  two  enough.  These  comprise  ordinarily  a  breakfast  of 
cei-eal  and  milk,  bread  and  butter,  and  cocoa  or  some  hot  drink,  and 
a  noon  dinner  which  includes  soup  and  ii  meat  course  with  vegetables 


I'll,.  4*J.— Thp  ally  dluluj:  iihiiii  of  tlu'  CUarloi  ten  burg  Open-air  ScIkmI. 

or  a  meiit  course  and  dessert.  The  plan  everywhere  is  to  give  tlie 
highest  possible  caloric  value  consistent  with  simple  and  inexjien- 
sive  meals. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  daily  ration  of  a  child  of  10  years,  weigh- 
ing 60  poimds.  should  yield  about  l.fiOO  calories  and  be  composed 
approximately  of  CO  grams  of  protein.  40  grams  of  fats,  and  250 
grams  of  carbohydrates.  The  following  table  is  based  upon  the  esti- 
mates of  acknowledged  exjierts  in  school  dietaries  of  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  England.  resi>ective!y: 
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Dailv  food  need*  of  the  avfrage  child,  aged  10  year*,  weight  B7  to  S8  fctlo*,' 
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This  estimate  can  easily  be  made  to  Bt  an  older  or  younger  child 
by  serving  larger  or  smaller  poitions  of  food. 


Flo.  43.— DlDlDg 
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8ince  the  meals  given  at  the  open-air  school  are  planned  only  to 
supplement  the  food  given  at  home,  and  not  to  take  its  place,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  approximately  what  the  actual  food  value  of  each 
child^s  home  ration  is.  In  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Open-Air 
Schools  in  Chicago  a  definite  effort  wus  made  to  study  these  home 
meals.  Each  child  was  asked  to  write  down  when  he  came  to  school 
in  the  morning  what  he  had  had  for  supper  the  night  before  and 
what  his  breakfast  had  been.  Dinners  were  provided  by  the  school. 
The  nurse  who  visited  the  home  went  over  the  records  with  the 
physician  and  was  thus  able  to  correct  any  obviously  improbable 
statements.     The  reports  gave  a  monotonous  list  of  bread  witli  tea 
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or  coffee  for  breakfast,  and  suppers  composed  mainly  of  cheap  bakery 
goods  and  fried  meats.  The  diet  of  the  poor  is  particularly  deficient 
in  protein  and  fat,  since  the  food  articles  that  provide  these  elements, 
such  as  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  meat,  are  apt  to  be  expensive.  Home 
breakfasts  in  particular  are  rarely  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  grow- 
ing children. 

On  the  basis  of  such  reports  as  these  the  physician  in  charge 
estimated  that  the  children  in  this  school,  who  were  largely  Italian, 
received  about  450  calories  at  home.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
pupils  of  the  class  »'ho  have  thus  far  attended  the  public  open-air 


FlO    44.— Kitchen  of  open-air  school,  Ra 
'ooklu^;.    uadpr   the  dlrpcli 

schools  for  physically  subnormal  childi-en  probably  receive  less  than 
GOO  calories  in  their  home  breakfasts  and  siipi>ei-s.  In  order  merely 
lo  bring  their  food  supply  up  to  normal,  at  least  1,000  calories  should 
be  supplied  during  the  day  by  the  open-air  school.  Furthermore, 
the  pupils  are  exposed  dnring  certain  months  of  the  year  to  extreme 
cold,  and  even  normal  children  under  such  conditions  need  an  in- 
creased supply  of  food  to  make  up  for  the  calories  transformed  into 
!>ody  heat  and  given  off.  The  private  open-air  schools  recognize  this 
fact  when  they  serve  hot  lunches  during  the  winter  to  their  well 
pupils  from  excellent  homfs. 
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Students  of  school  feeding  agree  that  the  school  meal,  if  it  is  a 
midday  dinner,  shall  supply  at  least  one-half  of  the  daily  require- 
ments in  heat  units  and  more  than  half  of  the  fats  and  proteins. 

At  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  the  daily  menus  are  carefully  worked  out  in 
the  following  way : 


Mem 
Itreakfust — Ontmeul  with  sugar  and  creni 
Lunch  at  11  o'clock — A  glass  of  milk. 
Dinner — I'ot  roast  of  beef.     Mashed  potiit 

Baked  apples  with  cream. 
Afternoon  lunch — Cocoa  and  bread. 


A  elass  of  milk. 
K.    Corn.    Krenil  uikI  butter.    Milk. 
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Food  value  of  the  Rocheater  daily  menu — Ck>ntinued. 

11  O'CLOCK  LUNCH. 


Amount. 
5 

Granu  of— 

Food  material. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbohy- 
drate. 

Cost 

MUk  for  30  children 

Per  capita 

quarts.. 

isao 

6.0 

181.0 
6.0 

228.0 
7.5 

CenU. 
0.300 
.010 

DINNER. 


Potatoes  (I  perk) pounds. 

Beef  (rump  roast) do. . . 

Com  (canned) cans. 

Apples peck. 

Brown  sugar pound. 

Milk  (whole) quarts. 

Butter pound. 

Bread loaves. 


Total  for  33  individuals. 
Per  capita 


15 
7 
3 
1 
1 
8 


i 


121.5 

437.5 

38.1 

86.4 


240.0 

3.4 

166.8 


1,093.7 
33.1 


6.0 

641.2 

16.2 

120.0 


2S9.6 

289.1 

21.6 


1,383.7 
41.9 


999.0 


258.3 

3,597.6 

430.0 

861.6 


963.2 


6,609.7 
20a3 


AFTERNOON  LUNCH. 


a325 
1.120 
.300 
.400 
.066 
.480 
.300 
.200 


3.191 
.093 


Milk  (whole) quarts. . 

Cocoa can.. 

Sugar pound.. 

Bread .loaves . . 


Total  for  30  children . 
Per  capita 


5 
1 


180.0 
26.6 


82.1 


181.0 
32.5 


10.8 


287.7 
&6 


224.3 
7.4 


226.0 

42.5 

226.8 

481.6 


056.9 
31.9 


TOTAL  FOR  THE  DAY. 


Per  capita . 


asoo 

.115 
.035 
.100 


.550 
.018 


Summary  for  month  of  June,  1912, 

Twenty  school   days.    Average   attendance,   29,  including  three 
teachers. 
Total  food  values : 

Grams. 
Proteins    27, 203. 6 

Fat 32,547.05 

Carbohydrates 66,031.8 

Amount  of  food  per  capita  per  day : 

Grams. 

Proteins 46.9 

Fat 55.9 

Carbohydrates 115.3 

Calories 1, 151. 9 

The  daily  per  capita  cost  of  such  menus  is  from  14  to  15  cents.  A 
similar  diet  plan  is  in  use  in  Louisville  and  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  Detroit,  Kalamazoo,  and  Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  St.  Louis, 
Mp. ;  Moutclairj  Newark,  and  Orange,  N,  J. ;  Albany,  Buffalo,  Syra- 
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cuse,  and  Utica,  N.  Y,;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  AUentown,  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  and  Williamsport,  Pa.; 
Kichmond,  Va. ;  and  Kenosha,  Wis. 

The  menus  which  follow  cost  between  11  and  12  cents  daily  for 
each  child,  provided  the  buying  is  done  at  wholesale.  The  average 
food  value  is  between  1,100  and  1,200  calories,  and  the  children  in 
the  Chicago  schools  have  made  as  satisfactory  gains  in  weight  on 
this  simple  diet  as  they  did  in  earlier  years  on  a  three-course  dinner 
with  two  lunches. 


Fio,  iO, — Domestic  xrlfDce  equlpmpDt  ullUzed  for  open-air  ai'hool  t. 

Saufle  Mekuc 


Morolnf;  Innch — Cocoa,  bread,  Jelly. 

Noon  dinner— Browned  beef  stew,  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  turnips,  bread,  milk, 
farina  pudding. 


MorninE  lunch — Milli.  bread,  apple  butter. 

Noon  dinner — Lima  baked  beans,  cabbage  salad,  apple  sauce,  bread,  milk, 

WK0NE8DAT. 

MorDlnK  lunch — Milk,  bread,  sirup. 

Noon  dinner — Beef  loaf  with  tomato  sauce,  baked  potatoes,  chocolate  pnddlog. 
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THUB8DAT. 

Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  raisin  bread. 

N<M)n  dinner — Milk,  bread,  vegetable  soup,  rice  pudding. 

FRIDAY. 

Morning  lunch — Milk,  bread,  jam. 

Noon  dinner — Creamed  salmon,  mashed  potatoes,  bread,  milk,  stewtnl  prun*^. 

Average  numl)er  of  calories  per  child  per  day.  1,100. 
Average  cost  of  fowl  per  day  per  child,  11  cvnt.s. 
Average  cost  of  service  per  day  per  child,  7t  cents. 

Total  C(»st  of  f(MHl  ami  service  i>er  child  i»er  day  in  Chicago  ()i>t»n-Air 
School.  184  cents. 

There  are  few  cities  where  dealers  will  not  grant  wholesale  rates 
to  an  open-air  school,  even  if  the  amount  purchased  is  small.  Twelve 
cents  a  day  will  provide  for  each  child  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  all 
the  bread  and  jelly  he  can  eat,  a  nourishing  soup  or  stew  and  an 
inexpensive  dessert. 

It  is  possible  to  work  out  a  great  enough  variety  of  combinations 
to  avoid  the  deadly  institutionalism  of  "  bean  day,"  '*  fish  day,'"  etc. 
Kacial  and  religious  customs  must  be  respected  in  planning  the 
menu.  Many  children  refuse  milk  at  first,  but  a  quiet  insistence 
upon  a  little  each  day,  combined  with  the  example  of  their  fellows, 
soon  converts  them.  One  of  the  most  important  services  the  open- 
air  school  can  render  is  the  development  of  a  real  liking  for  whole- 
some, simple  food  on  the  part  of  these  children,  most  of  whom  have 
never  known  cereals  or  meat  soups. 

Simple  meals  keep  down  the  cost  of  service  and  equij^ment.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  equip  the  doakioom  which  usually  adjoins  an  ordi- 
nary recitation  room  with  gas  stove,  sink,  cupboards,  and  kitchen 
tables  at  a  cost  of  about  $70.  ^  The  social  value  of  the  meal  is  better 
secured  by  a  separate  dining  place  than  by  the  use  of  desks  in 
the  recitation  room  for  tables.  The  equipment  need  not  be  exi>en- 
sive.  Plain  deal  tablets  scoured  white  or  covered  with  white 
oilcloth  or  laid  with  paper  napkins  for  doilies  may  stand  in  any  con- 
venient room.  (lood  taste,  as  well  as  economv,  should  be  considered 
in  the  purchase  of  dishes  and  silver. 

The  simple  act  of  breaking  bread  together  may  bring  teacher  and 
pupils  into  a  new  and  delightful  relation.  A  wise  teacher  welcomes 
this  opportunity  of  knowing  her  pupils  "off  guard  "  and  gladly  con- 
tributes the  dignity  of  her  presence  to  the  common  table. 

The  children  themselves  can  be  trained  to  serve  the  food,  to  wait 
on  table  and,  when  desirable,  to  wash  the  dishes  and  put  the  dining 
room  in  order.  Unless  the  school  receives  cases  of  open  tuberculosis, 
there  is  no  need  of  sterilizing  dishes.     A   hemmed  square  of   un- 

1  See  complete  list  of  kitchen  and  dining-room  equipment  on  p.  48. 
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MeHclii>(l  muslin,  with  it  roiuul  opening  for  tlie  heinl.  makes  a  p<nnl 
apron  for  either  boys  or  girls  to  wear  when  on  kitchen  duty. 

In  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Providence.  R.  I.,  the  teacher  plans  and 
helps  prepare  the  meal.  The  Providence  children  bring  a  lunch 
from  home  and  supplement  it  with  one  hot  dish  prepared  at  school. 
An  assistant  relieves  the  Syracuse  teacher  while  she  cooks  the  dinner. 
It  is  asking  too  much,  however,  to  expect  a  teacher  to  carry  snch 
heavy  work  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.     To  teach  an  ungraded 


Ftu.  47. — An  iDvxpi'nHlrc  kltcheo  vquliimt-Dt  n'hlch  hat  norrnl  rrovlilvurc.  K.  1.,  bIdcp 
lOOS.  Only  onf  h<if  cllsh  Ik  prcimml  ut  noon,  however,  and  the  rhlliln-ii  supplrmeDt 
tblH  wllh  lunrtii'K  liruujch)   troni   himii: 

room  of  "iS  pupils  is  a  serious  undertaking,  and  ^he  will  need  all  her 
time  for  her  school  duties. 

A  few  cities  are  seizing  the  opportunity  to  make  the  work  of  their 
domestic-science  classes  more  vital  by  turning  over  to  them  the  su- 
pervision and  preparation  of  food  for  the  open-air  school.  In 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  where  the  whole  expense  of  the  fresh- 
air  work  is  defrayed  by  the  board  of  education,  the  girls  in  the  do- 
mestic-science claK.ses  plan  and  prepare  the  diets  for  the  anemic 
pupils.  These  classes  are  all  in  public-school  buildings.  "Where 
open-air  school.';  are  provided  at  some  distance  from  the  other 
schools,  the  plan  might  not  be  so  practicable. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  young  women  in  the  domestic-science  de- 
partment of  the  Ohio  State  University  have  planned  tJie  uu'nus  and 
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worked  out  the  food  vnlues  of  evpry  meal  served  at  the  open-air 
school,  which  is  conducted  jointly  by  the  city  board  of  education  and 
the  antituberculosis  association. 

South  Manchester,  Conn.,  has  utilized  its  school  of  household  arts 
for  practically  all  the  work  at  the  open-air  school  of  25  children. 
The  department  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  modem  cooking  uten- 
sils of  all  kinds  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  capable  domestic-science 
teacher.  The  school  is  attended  by  7.5  girls,  each  one  of  whom  receives 
a  2-hour  lesson  each  week.  The  schedule  is  planned  so  that  a  girl  does 
not  repeat  the  same  lesson  period  until  after  15  weeks.  The  girls 
attend  in  classes  of  five,  in  the  following  manner :  8.30  to  10.30:  10..3n 


Fig.    48. — IjlrlB    of    iloiui^ile    set  en  it    tlHsa    prtjiuring    dlELer    tor    children    o(    opea-alr 
»,hool,  N.^w  BrltnlD.  Coon. 

to  12,30:  1..30  to  3..10.  In  this  way  15  classes  are  accommodated 
weekly.  Each  group  moves  up  one  period  each  week,  thus  allowing 
the  girls  to  become  familiar  with  all  branches  of  the  work.  The  fol- 
lowing program  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  work  done  each  day: 

A.M. 

8.00.  Mako  cocoa. 

8.10.  Put  niuRs  nnil  nnpti'ns  ot  plane  on  table.    Put  one  plate  of  crackers, 

piled  evenly,  in  the  mldiile  of  enfh  table. 
8.20.  Pour  eoci)a    Into  mucs.    WnsU   kettle   nuil   eiKiklrit;  utenKlls.     Put   one 

shovel  of  coul  on  each  side  of  the  tira    Pull  damper  forward. 
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A.  Al. 

8.30.  Clear  tables,  wash  mxigs»  put  crackers  In  tin  box.  Fill  teakettle, 
bring  in  towels — ^if  wet,  hang  on  kitchen  rack;  if  4ry,  fold  and  put 
away. 

9.00.  Sweep  diningroom  floor.  Sweep  bathroom  floor,  wash  and  wipe  the 
bowls.  On  pleasant  days  open  all  upstairs  windows  at  top  and  bottom, 
except  bathroom  window. 

9.15.  Prepare  vegetables  and  dessert  for  dinner. 

10.30.  Everything  to  be  served  at  noon  should  be  in  its  dish  or  kettle  ready 
to  heat  at  10.30.    Put  kettle  of  water  to  boil  for  potatoes  on  front 
of  stove.    Cream  one-half  pound  of  butter  for  bread.    Spread  butter; 
put  one  bread  plate  on  each  table.    Fill  a  bread  pan  with  extra  slices 
spread  and  ready  to  replenish  bread  plates  during  dinner.    Always 
cut  bread  thin  and  arrange  evenly,  without  crumbs  on  plate. 
10.45.  If  serving  baked  potatoes,  put  them  in  oven  at  this  time. 
11.00.  Anything  to  be  baked,  such  as  souffle  or  scalloped  dishes,  should  be  in 
oven  between   10.45  and  11.00.    Put  potatoes  in  boiling  water  for 
boiled  or  rlced  potatoes.    Finish  the  cooking  of  all  things  to  be  hot  for 
dinner.    Set  table.    Put  plates  and  soup  bowlB  in  warming  oven. 
11.30.  Arrange  dessert  on  individual  dishes,  If  it  is  to  be  served  cold.    Any 
pickles,  butter,  cookies,  etc.,  to  be  served  should   be  put  on   table 
at  this  time.    Cooks  and  waitresses  have  light  lunch. 
11.50.  Fill  mugs  with  milk. 

11.55.  Serve  food  on  individual  plates.    Place  on  table. 

12.00.  Waitresses  take  place  at  left  of  hostess.  Pass  bread,  always  going 
first  to  the  one  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Pass  other  food  as  needed. 
Take  plates  to  kitchen  if  more  food  is  desired.  When  first  course 
is  finished  and  all  have  stopped  eating,  remove  plates,  two  at  a  time. 
Serve  dessert.  Pass  cakes,  etc  During  dinner  the  cook  in  kitchen 
replenishes  plates  brought  out  for  second  helping  by  waitress.  Put 
kettles  to  soak  as  soon  as  empty. 
12.30.  Waitresses    and    cooks    serve    themselves    to    dinner    in    kitchen.    Fill 

teakettle. 
12.45.  Clear  table,  scrape  and  pile  dishes. 

P.M. 

1.00.  Leave  dishes  piled  In  order,  kettles  soaking.  Put  soiled  towels  to 
boil  every  Friday. 

1.30.  Wash  kettles  and  pans,  then  dishes.  Prepare  any  vegetables  or  dessert 
that  can  be  made  for  next  day.  Wash  spice  Jars  and  shelves  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday. 

2.00.  Empty  all  waste  baskets.  Sweep  and  dust  diningroom.  Clean  bathroom. 
Wipe  off  tops  of  tooth-powder  boxes;  brush  up  tooth  powder;  scrub 
bowls  w^ith  Dutch  Cleanser;  wash  and  dry;  dust  bathroom;  sweep 
floor;  empty  towel  basket  and  replace  it  Wash  out  ice  box  every 
Monday.    Make  bread. 

2.15.  Sweep  upper  hall,  front  stair,  ftront  halL  Close  upstairs  windows. 
Wash  windows  when  possible.  Wash  towels  and  hang  straight  to  dry. 
Sweep  and  dust  parlor. 

2.30.  Put  away  cooked  food  prepared  for  next  day.  Empty  milk  cans,  put 
milk  in  ice  box,  rinse  cans  in  cold  water,  wash,  and  put  on  porch. 

3.00.  Put  food  in  flreless  cooker.    Sweep  kitchen  floor.    Wash  linoleum. 

3.15.  Wash  inside  and  outside  of  teakettle.  Set  it  upside  do^vn  on  draining 
board.    Wa.sh  stove  and  black  twice  a  week  when  stove  has  cooled. 

3.30.  Close  windows  downstairs.    I^eave  everything  in  perfect  order. 
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An  idea  of  the  couibinatioiis  tirrangeU  inny  be  obtaineii  from  the 
following  menu  for  the  week : 

Monday :  IlniiiburK  !<to;ik,  innHliod  iM>tjit<>es.  celory,  breiul  uiul  butter,  milk,  <-up 

custard. 
Tuesday :  Roust  iM'ef,  !)ak«»<l  p4>tnt<K»s.  crenineil  <*nul!fto\ver.  bread  and  butter, 

milk,  bananas. 
We<lnesday :  Uonst  lamb,  s\vei»t  ix>tat<>efi,  succ<»tash,  Knglish  apple  tart. 
Thursday :  Allnced  lamb  on  toast,  baked  potat*)es,  tomato  sauce,  canteloaite. 
Friday :  Stuff eil  l)aked  blueflsh,  creamed  iwtatoes,  bread  and  butter,  pudding. 

A  cup  of  milk  is  always  included  in  the  menu. 

The  instructor  estimates  that  these  dinners  cost  only  13  cents  per 
capita.  The  chihh-en  of  the  oi)en-air  school  help  to  keep  the  cost 
of  food  low  by  raising  many  of  their  own  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
a  good-sized  garden  plat  back  of  the  school  building. 

The  provision  of  meals  for  one  or  two  open-air  classes  can  be  met 
by  a  private  organization  or  by  a  board  of  education  without  much 
diiRculty.  But  when  a  city  like  New  York  or  Boston  faces  the 
problem  of  making  open-air  schools  available  to  every  child  who 
needs  them,  the  financial  end  denuinds  serious  consideration.  It  is 
significant  that  both  these  cities  recognize  their  responsibility  to  the 
child  with  open  tuberculosis  by  providing  for  him  at  public  expense* 
in  hospital  or  sanitarium  schools.  But  the  anemic  qv  malnourished 
children,  many  of  them  in  contact  with  open  cases  of  tuberculosis 
at  home,  are  estimated  to  form  at  the  lowest  estimate  2  per  cent  of 
the  whole  school  population,  and  any  plan  that  contemplates  the 
care  of  all  children  of  this  class  in  a  large  city  becomes  a  serious 
problem. 

Boston  has  worked  out  a  plan  by  which  every  child  in.  an  open-air 
class  has  a  chance  to  purchase  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  hot  drink — cocoa, 
chocolate,  broth,  or  chowder — at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  2  cents  daily. 
Gas  or  electricity  is  installed  either  in  the  teacher's  room  or  an  ante- 
room  adjoining  the  open-air  classroom.  In  most  of  the  classes  the 
luncheon  is  prepared  by  the  teacher;  in  a  few  it  is  prepared  by  the 
school  matron.  The  children  are  expected  to  supplement  the  hot 
dish  by  a  luncheon  brought  from  home,  and  the  school  nui'ses  are 
instructed  what  articles  of  food  are  best  to  recommend  to  the  parents 
for  these  lunches. 

In  buildings  where  hot  luncheons  are  served  for  the  open-air 
classes  the  other  j)upils  of  the  school  have  the  same  privilege  of 
purchasing  the  hot  mid-session  luncheon,  but  the  fact  that  the  morn- 
ing session  in  Boston  closes  at  12  o'clock  permits  most  of  the  children 
to  go  home  for  a  regular  midday  meal. 

In  New  York  City  the  committee  on  the  study  and  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  Charity   Organization   Society   provided   food. 
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equipment,  and  medical  suiwrvision  for  the  first  open-air  classes. 
The  board  of  education  soon  assumed  the  expense  of  equipment,  but 
could  not  undertake  to  supply  the  food.  Realising  that  their  funds 
wer-e  limited  and  thnt  the  number  of  anemic  children  ran  into  the 
thousands,  the  committee  early  tiied  to  determine  whether  the  work 
could  be  successfully  carried  on  without  food. 

After  three  yeai-s  of  experiments  the  supervising  physician.  Dr.  I. 
Ogden  Woodruff,  concluded  that  except  in  isolated  instances  poverty 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  children's  subnormal  condition,  and  that  irre- 
spective of  home  conditions  they  mnde  substantial  improvement  in 
ha-moglobin   and   general   physical   tone   without   the  provision   of 


h'Ki,  iD. — Itiduur  liincti  fur  uiien  atr  H'huul  ijupils.  chk'agci. 

food  at  school.  Accordingly,  the  two  lunches  of  crackers  and  milk, 
which  were  previously  given  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  have 
been  discontinued.  The  children  may  bring  food  from  home  if 
they  wish.  It  must  be  rememberedi  however,  that  some  heat  is 
furnished  in  the  New  York  open-air  rooms  and  that  none  of  the 
children  are  supposed  to  be  actively  tubercular.  Dr.  AA'oodruff  does 
not  wish,  however,  to  be  considered  as  advocating  running  open-air 
schools  preferably  without  feeding,  for  he  believes  there  can  be  no 
hope"  of  improving  the  nutrition  of  poorly  nourished  and  anemic 
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children  by  merely  bringing  them  in-  contact  with  the  fresh  air. 
He  says: 

We  shall  olwaj's  Include  in  a  KToup  of  children  picked  out  for  the  fresh-atr 
claases  those  whu  are  poorly  nourished,  those  convalescing  from  Illness,  those 
eipDsetl  to  tuberculosis  or  with  u  family  history  of  the  disease.  The  nutrltloD 
of  these  children  we  wish  to  raise  to  as  high  a  point  as  possible;  If  we  can, 
to  a  point  beyond  the  normal.  If  we  are  going  to  attain  a  proper  meajsure 
of  success  in  this  respect,  It  Is  certainly  necessary  to  Include  additional  feed- 
ing as  an  integral  part  of  the  work.' 

Cliicngo's  experiments,  though  conducted  for  a  short  time  only 
and  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  children,  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  anemic  child  will  lose,  rather  than  gain,  if  he  is  put 
under  true  open-air  conditions  without  extra  food. 


Uuai^ry.     The  Indoor 


The  difficulties  which  open-air  schools  have  encountered  in  their 
efforts  to  collect  money  from  children  for  their  meals  are  due 
largely  to  the  actual  poverty  of  the  families  represented,  and  in  the 
second  place  to  the  inability  to  compel  the  attendance  at  the  open- 
air  school  of  a  child  who  needs  the  treatment  but  whose  father  re- 
fuses to  pay,  although  able  to  do  so. 

A  tubercular  child  who  is  excluded  from  the  public  school  by  the 
health  regulations  of  State  or  city  can  be  forced  into  the  open-air 
school  by  the  compulsory  education  law,  but  with  a  mal-nourished 
child,  exposed  to  tuberculosis  in  the  home,  but  not  himself  a  menace 
to  others,  it  is  in  most  places  impossible  to  compel  the  transfer 
to  an  open-nir  room. 

y  BuperlDtpadeat  of  Scbools,  Nrw  Vorli  City.    Keports  tm 
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In  the  following  cities  the  board  of  education  already  pays  for 
the  food  served  at  the  open-air  schools :  Hartford,  New  Britain,  and 
Waterbury,  Conn.;  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  and  Springfield,  Mass.: 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  Montclair  and  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Buffalo,  Saranac 
Lake,  and  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Green  Bay  and  Kenosha,  Wis, 

In  Illinois  the  law  permits  cities  of  10,000  population  or  over  to 
provide  diets  for  the  tubercidous  poor. 

The  only  State  legislation  in  this  country  directly  dealing  with 
school  feeding  is  a  recently  enacted  law  in  Massachu^tts  which 
gives  any  city  the  right  to  provide  meals  for  school  children  free 
or  at  cost,  provided  .'»  per  cent  of  the  voters  file  a  petition  to  have 


Fio.  61. — LuDi-li  la  oD  <ip('D-alr  iKbDol  nenr  The  Hague,   nollaad. 

the  question  put  on  the  ballot,  and  provided  a  majority  at  elbction 
time  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  circu- 
lated such  a  petition  in  1913  and  the  city  voted  to  assume  the  food 
es|)ense  of  the  open-air  school. 

European  countries  have  long  since  incorporated  school  feeding 
into  their  general  system  of  public  education.  School  feeding  has 
been  made  !i  subject  of  national  legislation  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  Denmark.  It  is  national  in  scope,  sup- 
ported by  the  municipalities  in  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway, 
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Finland,  Austria,  and  Belgium.  Similar  legislation  is  under  way 
in  Russia,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 

In  Germany  about  '250  cities  have  some  form  of  school  feeding. 
The  children  are  expected  to  pay  when  able  to  do  so.  About  one- 
fourth  pay.  At  the  Charlottenburg  Forest  School  each  applicant  for 
admission  must  present  a  card  filled  out  by  his  father,  which  states 
the  parent's  trade,  income,  rent,  number  in  family,  and  other  facts 
which  affect  his  ability  to  pay  the  nominal  sum  charged  for  school 
care.  Children  whose*  parents'  names  are  already  on  the  list  of 
public  or  i^rivate  charitable  associations  are  admitted  to  free  meals 
without  question. 

The  establishment  of  "Cantines  scolaires,"  or  school  restaurants, 
was  made  obligatory  in  France  in  1882.  About  1,400  now  exist. 
In  Paris  68  per  cent  of  the  meals  were  given  free  during  the  year 
1908-9. 

In  England  the  "  Provision  of  Meals  Act ''  of  190<)  gave  the  local 
education  authorities  in  England  permission  to  install  school  res- 
taurants as  ,part  of  the  regidar  school  equipment.  Two  hundred 
(ities  have  introduced  the  lunches.  Food  is  furnished  at  cost  to 
those  able  to  pay  and  free  to  the  others.  The  same  system  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  English  oj^en-air  schools. 

In  all  these  countries  meal  tickets  aie  used  by  everyone,  so  that 
the  children  themselves  need  not  know  who  pays  and  who  does  not. 
Free  tickets  are  distributed  only  after  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  families  who  ask  for  them. 

This  accords  with  the  conviction  of  social  workers  in  America. 
The  mal-nourished  boy  indicates  something  wrong  with  the  family, 
and  possibly  with  society  as  well.  He  can  not  be  regarded  simply  as 
a  detached  unit  reporting  from  the  unknown  at  9  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing and  disappearing  into  space  at  4  each  afternoon.  Any  plan 
of  school  feeding  which  undertakes  to  deal  with  him  alone  is  de- 
fective. *  ' 

The  Philadelphia  school  lunch  committee,  which  has  \\orked  for 
four  years  under  the  careful  direction  of  such  experts  in  child  cai-e 
as  Prof.  Lightner  Witnier  and  Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell,  believes  that 
a  school  visitor  who  will  investigate  and  try  to  rectify  vVrong  home 
conditions  is  an  essential  part  of  any  well-rounded  school-lunch 
plan. 

In  the  open-air  schools  the  nurse  makes  this  connection  between 
home  and  classroom.  If  she  adds  to  her  general  nursing  informa- 
tion a  practical  knowledge  of  the  food  materials  suitable  for  various 
nationalities  and  grades  of  income,  her  visit  supplements  the  purpose 
of  the  school  feeding  in  the  best  possible  way. 
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There  should  also  be  a  definite  connection  with  some  agency  which 
will  try  to  restore  the  family  to  that  point  of  economic  independ- 
ence w  here  it  can  provide  sufficient  nourishing  food  for  the  child  at 
home  and  pay  for  such  lunches  as  are  served  at  the  school. 

Until  that  point  can  be  reached,  the  advocates  of  school  feeding 
argue  that  they  are  justified  in  their  efforts  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting society  from  disease  and  physical  incompetency,  and  by 
their  avow^ed  purpose  to  make  the  necessary  provision  of  food  for 
school  children  not  a  relief  measure,  but  a  means  of  education. 


Chapter  V. 

HEALTH  SUPERVISION. 


When  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  1911  tabulated  the  results 
of  its  study  of  medical  inspection  in  1,046  American  cities,  it  found 
a  "  relatively  chaotic  "  condition.  "  Medical  inspection  "  might  mean 
an  examination  conducted  by  physicians  for  the  detection  and  exclu- 
sion of  cases  of  contagious  disease;  it  might  mean  tests  conducted 
by  teachers  or  physicians  for  the  detection  of  defects  of  vision  or 
hearing ;  or  it  might  mean  complete  physical  examinations  conducted 
by  physicians.  Dr.  Ayres  found  that,  while  443  cities  had  at  that 
time  "  regularly  organized  systems  of  medical  inspection,''  279  other 
cities  had  "  some  sort  of  medical  inspection."  About  one-fourth  of 
these  443  cities  employed  school  nurses,  and  about  1  city  in  7  had  a 
school  dentist.  The  physicians  almost  always  received  inadequate 
pay  for  their  services  and  frequently  gave  only  part  of  their  time 
for  the  school  work.  One  hundred  and  six  cities  had  placed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  medical  inspection  in  the  hands  of  the  city  health 
department,  while  337,  or  nearly  three-fourths,  depended  on  the 
board  of  education  for  health-inspection  service.  Though  condi- 
tions have  improved  very  much  in  the  past  five  years,  these  state- 
ments still  remain  approximately  true. 

In  England  and  Germany  the  open-air  school  was  first  developed 
by  the  regular  school  authorities.  In  America  the  impetus  came  from 
outside,  largely  from  the  antituberculosis  forces;  and  the  initial 
health  supervision  of  open-air  schools  has  been  for  the  most  part 
financed  by  private  agencies. 

In  many  cities,  where  the  medical  and  nursing  supervision  of  the* 
open-air  schools  has  been  satisfactorily  inaugurated,  the  work  has 
later  been  taken  over  by  the  regular  medical  staff  of  the  board  of 
education  or  the  city.  This  is  a  desirable  arrangement  if  the  board 
of  education  is  willing  to  meet  squarely  the  proposition  that  open- 
air  schools  demand  a  highly  specialized  supervision,  and  also  that 
the  class  of  children  who  attend  these  schools  require  much  more 
time  from  both  physician  and  nurse  than  the  average  school  child, 

Cleveland  has  put  one  man,  a  recognized  expert  on  tuberculosis,  in 
charge  of  all  the  open-air  school  work  of  the  board  of  education.  The 
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medical  inspectors  are  instructed  to  refer  to  him  any  tuberculous  or 
anemic  children  whom  they  find  in  their  routine  work  in  the  schools. 
He  is  the  court  of  last  resort  for  diagnosis.  He  has  personally  in- 
spected all  the  children  in  the  schools  in  the  tenement  districts  and 
has  carefully  examined  all  who  showed  signs  of  tuberculosis  infec- 
tion. For  the  school  year  1912-13  this  meant  5,138  inspections,  2,549 
physical  examinations,  and  503  reexaminations.  He  also  planned 
and  supervised  the  program  of  the  open-air  schools,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  school  work,  included  a  daily  shower  bath,  rest 
period,  and  three  meals  at  school  per  day. 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  chief  medical  inspector  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. Dr.  George  J.  Holmes,  has  worked  out  a  detailed  scheme  of 
supervision  for  the  city's  open-air  school  for  tuberculous  children  and 
the  three  open-w4ndow  rooms  for  anemic  children.  The  essential 
features  in  his  plans  are  as  follows : 

Up  to  date  no  pupil  has  been  permitted  to  enroU  In  the  open-air  class  unless 
it  is  evident  after  a  medical  examination  that  he  or  she  suffers  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

The  cases  are  discovered  by  the  medical  inspectors  in  the  various  schools. 
Immediately  the  diagnosis  is  made  by  a  medical  inspector,  the  case  is  assigned 
to  a  school  nurse  to  visit  the  home.  It  is  her  duty  .to  obtain  and  record  on  a 
printed  form  a  complete  record  of  the  family  history,  previous  history  of  the 
pupil  from  birth,  present  history  of  pupil,  and  social  history  of  family,  also  ob- 
taining written  consent  for  the  examination  of  the  pupil  by  the  supervisor  of 
medical  inspection. 

The  pupil  then  visits  the  supervisor  In  his  office,  accompanied  usually  by  one 
or  more  relatives.  The  supervisor  &t  this  time  conducts  a  complete  examina- 
tion covering  the  general  condition  of  the  pupil,  recording  weight,  per  cent  of 
haemoglobin,  height,  the  condition  of  the  eyes,  nose,  throat,  heart,  lungs,  etc. 
Should  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  be  confirmed  by  the  supervisor, 
the  Von  Pirquet  tuberculin  test  is  at  once  conducted  and  the  results  recorded 
at  subsequent  visits.  Recommendation  is  then  made  by  the  supervisor  to  the 
superintendent  for  the  transfer  of  such  pupil  to  the  tubercular  class. 

This  school  receives  a  daily  visit  of  a  medical  inspector  whose  duty  it  Is 
to  Inspect  each  pupil  for  the  presence  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease;  to 
consult  with  the  teachers  and  nurse  regarding  any  pupil  in  particular;  to 
conduct  a  complete  physical  examination  of  each  new  pupil  on  arrival,  record- 
ing his  findings  and  making  his  recommendations  in  writing  to  the  parents; 
to  refer  such  pupils  requiring  treatment  to  the  school  nurse,  with  the  request 
to  make  a  home  visit  and  cooperate  in  the  cure  of  each  defect  or  disease; 
to  weigh  each  pupil  weekly,  recording  the  weight  on  forms  supplied.  Investi- 
gating and  recommending  for  treatment  and  special  care  all  pupils  not  gain- 
ing or  losing  in  weight  or  running  an  abnormal  temperature;  to  recommend  to 
the  supervisor  regarding  the  cure  and  arrest  of  the  disease  and  the  transfer 
of  the  pupils  cured  back  to  the  regular  school. 

No  pupil  has  been  transferred  back  to  its  regular  school  or  permitted  to  go 
off  the  roll  definitely  without  the  weight,  height,  and  haemoglobin  index  being 
recorded  and  a  definite  recommendation  stating  that  the  medical  Inspector 
finds  the  pupil  well  and  the  disease  arrested,  and  not  then  unless  his  findings 
are  corroborated  by  the  supervisor  after  a  careful  physical  examination. 
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The  wlimil  miiw*  folliuvs  ii|i  ilie  refiiiimie  mint  Inn  of  the  ine<llcal  insppctor 
111  respeor  ti>  euch  pupil,  visiting  nil  the  honieM.  mnsultln);  wltb  the  parent  i>r 
Ifuanllnii  wllh  regnrd  to  the  pliyximl  eondltlon  nf  the  pupil  ami  hU  neeils; 
iimkliiK  ohservntinn  of  (lie  liiniie  ('ondltlonR  wltli  rewpect  to  the  housltif!, 
i-KHwlHlly  tlie  sleeplni;  niwrtmeuts ;  InqnlrlnK  Into  the  nourishment  of  the 
pupil  III  hiinie  qikI  his  hours  of  rest:  and  Instilling  In  th«  parent  an  interest 
in  wliiit  in  lieiiiB  done  f<ir  tlic  pupil  nnil  a  <^KH>ernilon  whiph,  with  very  few 
exertions,  hns  been  opprwlated,  with  the  result  that  teeth  hove  been  r^Milreil, 
tonslla  iinil  iiilenoiils  hiive  btvn  removed.  Kliii**es  ohtnliieil,  ami  a  variety  of 
s'urfiidil  anil  otiier  meillfnl  irentnients  Instltiileil  with  i-csultlne  henetli  to 
the  pupil.     •     •     • 

To  hi-  iiHslfmeil  io  iin  o|)fii-«tnilii\v  cliiss  eiu-li  pupil  must  lie  subnoriiinl  In 
velglit  or   In  general    Ireiiltli.     TIiIk   includes  pupils   wtio  nrc  anemic,   fnill. 


riii.   W.-    Itpioitiinu   [lUlw  mill    teiupiTHIUiv   111   il   Cbltngu  iicliool. 

under  weight,  or  cimviiii'si-fUl  from  (Ifseane.  Eucli  piipll  Is  required  to  sub- 
mit to  a  foniptete  phywlcnl  exomlnatlon  by  liie  medical  Inspector,  whieh  In- 
I'ludes  weiehing.  niensui-ement,  and  axcertnlnlng  the  per  cent  of  htemoglobln. 
The  heuliu  supervision  cimslsis  of  tbe  dnlly  visits  of  a  medical  Inspector 
lor  the  detection  of  rontnfiinus  disease  and  genernl  supervision  of  tbe  healtli 
of  the  pupils :  the  monthly  weltihlng  nf  pupils  and  reronllng  of  same ;  tbe 
oxamlnati'in  of  jiuplls  for  the  detection  of  diseiise  and  defects;  the  home 
visits  of  the  nurse  to  hring  iilmut  thi'  iin-rei'tion  of  defm-ts  nud  diseases;  and 
the  improvement  of  health  of  pupils  by  urcius  thiil  tivntment  be  obtained, 
Ihiil  home  siinitiitton  lie  Improved,  and  that  diet  iind  Ikulis  of  rest  he  properly 
repidnteil.' 


1  S«  Proc.  I'ourlli  InlprDnl.  rons-  School  llyirleDu.    ^'ol.  II.  pp.  10-^119. 
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Tlie  fi-equency  with  which  observations  are  made  of  the  children's 
pulse  and  temperature  varies  in  different  cities.  A  rise  in  tem- 
perature is  the  most  significant  index  of  the  child's  physical  con- 
dition and  often  indicates  something  wrong  which  would  otherwise 
escape  notice.  Wherever  possible  the  temperature  should  be  taken 
at  least  once  a  day,  preferably  in  the  morning.  The  nurse  should 
also  take  the  weights  of  the  children  at  least  once  a  month,  before 
and  after  vacations,  and  immediately  after  any  prolonged  absence 
from  school.  The  weights  should  be  taken  stripped,  and  the  scales 
should  be  frequently  tested  to  insure  accuracy. 

Not  the  least  important  contribution  which  the  nurses  can  make 
to  the  extension  of  open-air  work  is  the  keeping  of  accurate  records. 
They  are  the  basis  for  reports  on  all  work  done  either  by  nui-se  oi' 
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physician  and  determine  whether  or  not  the  children  are  making 
proper  improvement.  They  are  a  form  of  health  bookkeeping  on 
which  the  budgets  for  succeeding  years  are  based. 

The  physicians  and  nurses  assigned  to  special  duty  at  open-air 
classes  are  probably  doing  the  most  thorough  piece  of  health  in- 
spection and  valuable  reconstructive  work  now  carried  on  in  the 
public  schools.  They  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  set  high 
standards  of  efficiency.  The  chance  to  do  intensive  work  with  a 
small  group  of  children  under  the  best  attainable  health  conditions 
at  school  and  adequate  nursing  supervision  at  home  challenges 
every  scientific  mind.    It  is  a  hopeful,  stimulating,  and  joyous  task. 

Wherever  open-air  schools  have  been  established  the  results  have 
so  conclusively  demonstrated  the  value  of  careful  health  work  that 
07855°— r.ull.  Zi—Jl fi 
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they  have  furnished  a  powerful  argument  for  making  such  care 
available  to  all  public-school  children. 

In  1918  New  York  City  created  the  position  of  medical  super- 
visor of  open-air  schools  and  gave  the  appointment  to  Dr.  I.  Ogden 
WoodruflF,  who  had  for  three  years  voluntarily  carried  on  the  work 
as  a  consulting  physician  of  the  committee  on  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society.  The  duties 
of  this  position  are  to  select  from  the  regular  schools  those  children 
who  need  open-air  treatment  and  to  supervise  and  standardize  meth- 
ods of  management  in  the  open-air  classes  which  are  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools.  New  York  City  cares  for  its 
tuberculous  children  in  day  camps  or  sanatoria.  Dr.  Woodruff 
examines  the  applicants  for  admission  to  these  schools,  but  the 
medical  supervision  is  otherwise  in  charge  of  the  local  attending 
physician.  Dr.  Woodruff  is  thus  responsible  only  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  fresh-air  rooms  for  anemic  children  and  the  fresli- 
air  rooms  for  normal  children.  In  a  personal  letter,  which  we 
print  by  permission,  Dr.  Woodruff  outlines  his  plan  of  work,  as 
follows : 

The  initial  selection  and  examination  of  the  children  is  made  by  the  medi- 
cal supervisor,  as  follows : 

First.  From  a  group  of  children  referred  by  teocliers,  school  physicians, 
and  nurses  as  seeming  to  need  special  care  on  account  of  their  general  appear- 
ance. But  very  few  children  in  my  experience  can  be  chosen  from  this  group. 
Teachers  are  very  prone  to  consider  a  child's  mental  ability  as  an  index  of 
his  physical  condition  rather  than  to  refer  ca.ses  on  their  physical  condition 
alone.  Both  teachers  and  school  nurses  and  the  average  school  medical  in- 
spector frequently  mistake  the  sallow  skin,  particularly  if  accompanied  with 
light  hair,  which  characterizes  so  many  of  tlie  Jewish  and  Italian  children, 
for  anemia.  A  record  of  malnutrition  on  a  child's  card  is  not  always  reliable, 
because  in  many  instances  the  school  inspector  determines  malnutrition  by 
the  comparison  of  the  weight  of  a  child  with  the  average  weight  for  that  age. 
Thus  among  Italian  and  Jewish  children  a  great  deal  of  malnutrition  may  be 
suggested  simply  because  these  children  are  frequently  somewhat  shorter  for 
their  age  than  the  American,  Irish,  or  Scandinavian.  Obviously  in  any  such 
instance  no  true  malnutrition  necessarily  exists. 

Second.  A  personal  inspection  of  the  classrooms  is  made  by  the  medical 
supervisor,  who  selects  those  children  which  appear  to  him  in  poorest  condi- 
tion. Here  again  certain  care  has  to  be  exercised  not  to  take  too  many  chil- 
dren whose  physical  condition  is  caused  by  some  local  trouble,  particularly 
adenoids.  On  account  of  the  expression,  the  shape  of  the  Jaw,  posture,  and 
shai)e  of  the  chest  w^hlch  a  marked  defect  In  breathing  produces,  these  children 
appear,  I  believe,  in  many  instances,  to  be  in  poorer  health  than  they  really 
are.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  unless  the  adenoid  condition  can  be 
removeti,  little  permanent  or  even  temporary  benefit  can  be  obtained  in  the 
open-air  class. 

Third.  A  third  group  of  children  is  selected  by  cooperation  with  the  associa- 
tion of  tuberculosis  clinics.  At  my  suggestion  this  year  the  secretary  of  this 
association  requeste<l  that  a  list  of  the  schools  attended  by  each  child  of 
tuberculous  parents  under  the  care  of  the  clinics  be  sent  in  to  the  association. 

Fourth.  In  addition  to  children  who  are  poorly  nourished  and  anemic,  par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  selecting  children  whose  nervous  systems 
seem  to  be  distinctly  unstable,  both  those  of  a  highly  nervous  kind  and  those 
who  have  incipient  chorea  and  who  tend  to  develop  It  during  the  school 
year. 
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Children  who  give  a  history  of  frequent  absences  on  account  of  ill  health 
are  also  considered  unless  it  is  evident  from  examinations  that  these  absences 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  some  locdl  physical  defect. 

Cases  of  cardiac  disease  have  so  far  been  admitted  to  these  classes;  but 
personally  I  am  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  taking  fairly  advanced 
cases  of  heart  disease  into  the  so-called  anemic  classes.  -That  these  children 
remain  in  better  health  I  think  there  is  no  doubt,  but  I  have  not  yet  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  is  right  to  admit  cases  so  far  advanced  that  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  the  chilc^ren  reaching  adult  life,  when  such  admission  means  the 
exclusion  of  other  physically  abnormal  children  who  would  be  likely  to  reach 
adult  life  and  become  useful  citizens. 

The  physical  examination  of  these  children  includes  examinations  for  the 
heart  and  lungs  with  the  children  stripped  to  the  waist,  the  inspection  of  the 
throat,  examination  for  adenoids,  for  carious  teeth,  and  of  the  glands  in  the 
neck.  The  examination  for  adenoids  consists  only  in  noting  mouth  breath- 
ing, nasal  obstructions,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  high-arched  palate. 
If  such  defect  is  presunwibly  present,  the  child  is  referred  to  a  nose  and  throat 
clinic  for  a  more  thorough  examination,  or  an  operation,  if  necessary.  Digital 
examination  of  the  nasopharynx  does  not  seem  Justifiable. 

The  iKJsture  is  noted  and  chest  configuration,  also  the  general  condition  of 
the  child,  the  presumable  presence  or  absence  of  anemia,  condition  of  the  hair 
and  eyes.  Anemia  is  now  generally  determined  by  the  medical  supervisor  on  the 
child's  general  appearance.  The  hsemoglobinmeters  with  which  one  can  work 
rapidly  are  so  inaccurate  as  in  my  opinion  to  be  of  little  or  no  value.  The 
more  accurate  ones  take  so  much  time  that  it  is  not  possible  to  use  them. 

A  child  may  be  put  in  the  class  for  anemics,  or  removed,  only  by  the  order 
of  the  medical  supervisor.  The  parents*  consent  must  be  obtainetl.  So  far 
complete  physical  examihatlons  have  not  been  made  at  intervals  during  the 
year,  but  only  on  admission  and  discharge.  The  medical  supervisor  visits  each 
ciass  at  least  monthly.  Heights  and  weights  are  taken  monthly.  No  medicine 
Is  given  to  the  anemic  children.  If  tonics  or  drugs  are  considered  necessary, 
the  children  are  either  referred  to  dispensaries  or  to  their  family  physician. 
There  Is  no  special  nurse  for  the  anemic  classes,  but  the  board  of  health  nufSe 
in  each  school  cooperates  In  the  work. 

Boston  has  a  director  of  school  hygiene  appointed  by  the  board  of 
education  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  extending  the  open-air 
and  open-window  room  work.  Dr.  Harrington  thus  described  in 
the  1913  report  of  the  Boston  school  committee  the  method  by  which 
children  are  assigned  to  open-air  classes: 

All  children  assigned  to  the  open-air  classes  are  selected  by  a  complete 
medical  examination  by  the  school  physician.  Each  child  in  the  public  schools 
Is  examined  each  year  by  the  school  physician.  The  findings  of  these  examina- 
tions are  given  to  the  school  nurses,  to  whom  is  assigned  the  follow-up  work 
necessary  to  reme<ly  or  cure  the  defects  found.  The  anemic,  the  glandular, 
and  the  umlerslzed  children  are  specially  noted  by  the  school  physicians  and 
school  nurses  for  assignment  either  to  open-air  classes  or  to  fresh-air  rooms 
tn  the  ordinary  school  organization. 

All  children  assigned  to  open-air  classes  are  weighed  and  measured  regularly 
four  times  each  year.  Those  children  not  showing  a  gain  are  reexamined  by 
the  medical  inspector  or  at  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Consumptives* 
Hospital,  and  are  closely  followed  up  by  the  school  nurse.    Daily  temperatures 
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are  taken  of  children  who  do  not  show  a  gain  in  weight  and  who  might  be 
classifled  ai  tubereuloui.  Thii  Umptratur«  taldng  ii  doD«  by  oar  Khool 
nurses. 

Eacli  year  the  soliool  nurnes  weigti  and  measure  a  specified  number  of  chil- 
dren monthly.  This  monthly  weighing  and  measuring  was  begun  four  years 
ago  witli  the  children  then  5  years  of  age,  and  has  been  continued  during 
succee<iing  years  with  the  children  6  years  old,  7  years  old,  and  8  years  old, 
revSiKH'tlvely,  each  year.  This  year  we  weigh  and  measure  all  children  9  years 
of  age.  The  primary  object  of  this  weighing  and  measuring  was  to  establish 
a  monthly  norm  of  gain  in  height  and  weight  of  children  from  5  to  18  years 
of  age,  inclusive.  It  has  serve<l,  however,  to  give  us  a  line  on  children  not 
gaining  in  weight  who  otherwise  might  have  escaped  detection. 

All  children  living  in  families  where  there  has  been  a  death  from  tubercu* 
losls  during  the  pre<'e<ling  two  years  are  examined  at  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment of  the  Consumptives*  Hospital,  and  are  either  assigned  to  open-air  classes 
or,  if  found  tuberculous,  are  sent  to  the  hospital  school  at  Mattapan.  The 
school  committee  furnishes  the  school  equipment  and  the  teachers  for  the 
children  assigned  to  the  hospital.  These  children  are  permanent  residents  in 
the  hospital,  and  do  not  return  to  iheir  homes  until  curetl.* 

In  Chicago  tho  medical  insi)ectioii  of  the  public  schools  is  carried 
on  by  the  department  of  health.  In  1913-14  there  was  a  total  eJi- 
rollment  in  the  273  elementary  schools  of  the  city  of  332,248  children 
and  an  average  attendance  of  261,447.  To  cope  with  the  enormous 
task  of  inspecting  this  army  of  children  a  medical  inspector  and  a 
school  nurse  are  assigned  to  field  work  in  each  of  the  100  districts 
into  which  the  city  is  divided.  Physicians  are  paid  from  $70  to  $80 
a  month.  They  each  give  about  three  hours  daily  to  the  work.  They 
must  perform  vaccinations  and  exclude  for  contagious  disease,  and 
they  are  expected  to  give  each  child  an  examination  for  the  detection 
of  physical  defects.  Each  man  has  thus,  on  the  average,  over  2,500 
children  in  his  charge. 

Experience  demonstrated  the  fact  that  these  doctors,  already  over- 
burdened with  their  own  duties,  could  not  take  time  for  the  detailed 
examinations  and  daily  supervision  required  for  the  successful  op- 
eration of  the  open-air  schools.  Accordingly,  the  Elizabeth  McCor- 
mick  Memorial  Fund,  a  private  foundation  which  had  borne  all  the 
expense  of  tlie  open-air  schools  other  than  teacher  and  school  equip- 
ment since  the  establishment  of  the  work  in  Chicago,  volunteered  to 
employ  the  physicians.  In  1913-14,  13  physicians  on  the  salary  list 
of  the  McCormick  Foundation  did  the  medical  w^ork  for  19  open- 
air  schools.  Three  of  these  men  were  chosen  from  the  staff  of  the 
Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium;  the  other  10  were  school  physi- 
cians on  the  staff  of  the  department  of  health,  already  assigned  to 
schools  where  open-air  schools  were  located.  The  monthly  reports 
of  these  men  give  an  average  for  the  year  of  19.6  hours'  work  for 
each  school  month,  or  practically  an  hour  a  day. 

1  Poston  School  (''ommittoo,  An.  Rep.,  lOlP.,  pp.  55-60. 
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During  1913-^14  six  visiting  nurses  were  assigned  to  open-air  school 
duty  by  the  dispensaries  of  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium 
and  seven  by  the  department  of  health.  The  Municipal  Sanitarium 
nurses  gave  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  hours  daily  to  the  open-air 
schools.  The  school  nurses  of  the  department  of  health  found  their 
own  duties  too  heavy  to  enable  them  to  spend  much  time  in  visiting 
the  homes  of  the  open-air  pupils,  and  occasionally  attention  to  the 
remediable  physical  defects  was  delayed,  but  their  hearty  support 
and  cooperation  never  failed. 

The  medical  staff  met  bimonthly  with  an  advisory  staff  of  repre- 
sentative physicians.    The  general  conclusions  they  reached  regard- 


Fio.   64. — On   a    da)'    lllii^    IhU,    pbynlcliiD    aail    tt^achpt    atiid    to    see    tbut   cbildrvn    an- 
nHrmly  clad. 

ing  the  class  of  child  to  be  admitted  to  the  open-air  school  and  the 
best  way  of  caring  for  the  pupils  after  admission  are  typical  of  the 
opinions  held  in  other  cities,  and  perhaps  give  as  fair  an  idea  as  can 
l)e  obtained  of  the  health  standards  toward  which  the  open-air 
schools  are  tending.  These  conchisions  are  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing outline  for  the  medical  and  nursing  organization  of  open-air 
schools  of  Chicago.  This  outline  was  prepared  by  the  supervising 
physician  in  conference  with  the  attending  physicians,  the  medical 
staff,  and  the  director  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund, 
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the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  president  of  the  Chicago  Mu- 
nicipal Sanitarium. 

BEfJUIBITEB    OF    UEDICAL    nUBSTKG    SEBTICE. 

Orlglnai  medical  examfnatloDS  require  about  30  minutes.  PrelfmlnaiT  to 
TOch  examlnationR  the  nurse  should  visit  the  home;  secure,  on  form  provided 
by  the  sehool.  written  ronsent  of  parent  for  examEnatlon  of  child  and  admission 
to  school ;  should  acquaint  herself  with  sleeping  arrangement,  cleanliness  of 
home,  health  of  other  members  of  the  family,  and  arrange,  if  possible,  to  have 
one  of  the  parents  present  at  the  me^llcnl  examination.  For  accurate  diagnosis 
the  child  should  be  stripped  to  the  waist 


Fia.   GS.— PenoaBl   bjglene,   Cblcago  Opea-air  ScbooL 

There  ahould  be  a  reexamination  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  or  the  I>eglit- 
ning  of  the  second,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  when  the  child  leaves  the  open-air 
school,  anil  at  other  times  if  c<mdltlons  warrant.  Findings  should  be  carefully 
recorded. 

At  all  examinations  a  parent,  nurse,  teacher,  or  matron  must  be  present 

Duties  of  attending  physicians  in  oi*n-window  rooms :  Visits  should  be  made 
fiboTit  9.30.  giving  the  nurse  opportunity  to  make  observations  of  temperature, 
pnlse,  and  respiration,  before  his  arrival. 

Dally  routine  will  be  about  as  follows: 

1.  Conference  with  the  principal  regardlnfr  truancy,  liisul>onllnatlon,  re- 
quests for  triiiisfer,  complaints  of  parents,  grnntlng  of  work  certificates,  and 
any  condition  bearing  on  health. 

2.  Conference  with  the  nurse  regarding  children  neeiling  sp.'cin!  attention  on 
account  of  new   symptoms. 
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3.  Examination  of  emergency  cases  or  cliildren  suspected  of  having  infectious 
diseases. 

4.  Throat  cultures  should  be  made  in  diphtheria  suspects  if  this  has  not 
already  been  done  by  the  nurse,  and  a  written  notice  left  for  the  school  in- 
spector, so  that  other  children  from  the  same  family  may  be  inspected. 

5.  Daily  conference  with  teacher  with  particular  reference  to  children  who 
seem  to  be  lagging  in  their  school  work.  Children  will  often  begin  to  show 
incapacity  for  school  work  or  irritable  disposition  several  days  before  develop- 
ment of  definite  symptoms.  The  teacher  having  the  children  constantly  under 
observation  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  attending  physician  in  picking 
out  children  who  need  special  medical  care. 

6.  Physicians  should  daily  inspect  classrooms,  sleeping  rooms,  and  dining- 
rooms — 

(a)  With  special  reference  to  ventilation. 
(6)  With  reference  to  temperature. 

(c)  With  reference  to  odors  which  may  suggest  lack  of  sufficient  venti- 
lation. 

7.  Thermostats  in  open-window  rooms  and  rest  rooms  should  be  inspected 
frequently  to  see  that  the  maximum  amount  of  heat  is  turned  on,  so  that  air 
currents  in  the  rooms  will  insure  the  maximum  change  of  air. 

Too  high  a  temperature  is  evidence  of  failure  to  obtain  sufficient  outside  air, 
and  should  be  regulated  by  opening  windows  at  the  top  rather  than  by  shutting 
olf  heat. 

8.  The  outlet  ducts  should  be  frequently  inspected  to  see  that  they  are  kept 
constantly  closed.  These  outlet  ducts,  if  left  alone,  permit  bad  air  from  other 
rooms  to  enter  open-window  rooms. 

9.  The  clothing  of  children  should  be  observed  to  see  that  none  are  too  lightly 
or  too  heavily  clad  for  the  temperature.  This  should  receive  dally  attention  as 
it  is  often  found  that  on  mild  days  children  have  sufficient  extra  clothing  to 
keep  them  in  mild  and  constant  perspiration. 

10.  Children  who  show  frequent  elevation  of  temperature,  inability  to  fix 
attention  upon  studies,  or  unusual  fatigue,  should  be  placed  on  all-day  rest. 
It  will  frequently  be  found  that  all-day  rest  a  whole  week  will  bring  about 
sufficient  improvement  to  render  this  treatment  unnecessary  of  repetition  for 
many  weeks. 

11.  Children  with  acute  colds  should  be  kept  on  all-day  rest  and  isolated  from 
other  children  until  completely  recovered. 

12.  Reduction  in  the  amount  of  school  work  should  be  prescrlbeil  by  the 
physician  for  all  children  whose  physical  condition  unfits  them  for  the  regular 
routine  of  study. 

13.  Observations  of  departure  from  normal  are  valueless  unless  they  lead  to 
medical  treatment  which  will  correct  these  conditions.  The  physician  alone 
should  decide  Just  what  particular  mofllficatlon  of  the  usual  routine  .should 
apply  to  a  particular  child. 

14.  The  first  requisite  of  an  adequate  physical  examination  is  a  complete  per- 
sonal history,  which  should  be  obtained  by  the  nurse  in  the  home  and  should 
cover  all  the  infections  and  illnesses  from  which  the  child  has  suffered,  with  the 
dates  of  each.  This  should  be  followed  by  as  much  more  detailed  information 
as  can  be  obtained  regarding  the  family  history,  with  particular  stress  upon 
exix)sure  to  infection.  When  tuberculosis  is  known  to  exist  in  the  family  it  is 
important  to  discover  whether  the  disease  existed  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
child  and  whether  the  child  came  in  contact  with  anyone  who  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  an  open  case.  Accurate  observation  should  be  made  of  height,  and 
the  degree  of  departure  from  the  normal  should  be  recorded. 
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15.  81uglo  olffiiT  vat  ions  o(  piilKt'.  res])lnill<>ii,  iiiiil  leiugieruiuiv  iirc  uf  little 
value,  and  concludlons  sliouhl  not  be  ilrnvvn  r^nrdlni;  thesi-  Ttirtors  until  u 
siifflclent  numtwr  of  oliiiervnilotin  linve  heoii  nmile. 

16.  In  recording  e^'neriil  nppenrnniv  of  the  cUIUI.  mite  pullui  fatigue,  awl 
rela3it>(l  luuwiilHr  baluiKt'  tin  tiiilicnteil  )).v  tbe  wuy  the  child  stands. 

17.  Ti-clh. — Number  of  detnyed  teeth  Mlioukl  be  recorded. 

18.  Eyet. — In  addition  to  ilefecls  of  lislim.  rw-iirds  should  be  made  ,.f  inflam- 
mntory  coiKlltions,  utiil  nireful  wart-li  iimde  fn-  keratltlM,  whtdi  will  otu'n  leail 
to  the  discovery  of  luberculosla.    Trachoma  should  be  promptly  detected. 

18.  Bum.— Aside  from  defwts  of  heiirhiK.  careful  ohservatlons  should  be  uiiide 

for  ear  dlscharKes,  and  these  being  discovered,  very  definite  effort  should  L^-; 

miide    for   the    removal    of   the 

cause,  uud  plaus  tor  the  effective 

carrying  out  of  treutmeDt. 

20.  Xoic. — XiiBiil  otist ructions 
should  be  n  matter  not  merely 
of  record,  but  should  be  followed 
up  fODtlnuously  until  the  defect 
Is  corrected  In  a  way  not  dettl- 
mental  to  the  child's  health. 

21.  Adenoid*. — If  present  mny 
cauw  the  yelum  to  staud  away 
from  the  ixmterior  pharyngeal 
wall,  and  the  pressure  of  tbis 
growth  t>eh)iid  the  veluiu  pre- 
vents the  reflexes  of  this  re^on 
which  nre  normally  present  upon 
dejiressloii  of  the  tongue. 

22.  Tonatla. — Enlarged  tonsil n 
should  lie  cliisslfleil  according  to 
the  decree  ot  enlargement  aad 
ititerferenoe  with  respiration  ami 
ihe  (>res3ure  of  pus  in  crjitts. 
The  normal  distance  tietween 
lonslls  is  1  to  1.2  inches. 

23.  G7ands.— More  definite 
standards  should  I>e  adopted  (or 
the  observation  of  eulaiged 
Rhinds  and  their  classlflcatlou 
»n  to  size  and  number,  so  that 
different  observers  recording  eu- 

Kio.  o«.-\Vdt;lilDg  In  «  Biiecinllr  devised  Mp.       '"''ecd     glands     will     meau     th« 
(niieHi;o.  111.)  siiuie  thhiR.     Any  palpable  glands 

should   be  recorded.     Submazit- 
liiry  glands  esciiiw  notice  miless  head  is  thrown  forward. 

Numerous  stimll  palpable  cervlcul  KliU'ds  an-  more  suggestive  of  tul>erculosls 
than  a  few  glands  of  large  size. 

I^irtie  bronchial  glln1<l^l  often  produce  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  border  of  the 
stprrmiii  lietwopn  tlie  first  and  tliird  rib  when  the  head  Is  thrown  back  (Smith's 
sign). 

24.  Henrt. — The  discovery  of  adventitious  sounds  in  the  heart  should  lead 
to  repeute^l  examination.  iin<l  careful  differentiation  should  be  made  ttetween 
functional  and  organic  murmurs. 
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25.  La«u«.— First  exam inut ion  of  llic  luuas  should  be  sultlcieutly  iletniled  to 
(letermlne  niorked  departure  from  the  normnl  conJLHon,  lenvlnc  more  detailed 
exaralnntlon  for  subsequent  and  repeatecl  observation. 

26.  Sputum.— Sputum  examinations  should  be  ma<!e  as  frequently  ns  there 
Is  acute  increase  of  cough. 

27.  Blood. — A  Tallqulst  hwmoglohln  entlnintlon  shmild  be  made  nt  least  twice 

Nurses  should  observe :  First,  evidence  of  acute  Mifectlon  and  new  symptom^i 
ns  they  appear;  second,  slpis  suspicious  of  cimtniilouB  diseases  (this  should 
Include  observation  of  the  hair,  no.'ie.  eyes,  mouth,  and  skin);  thlnl.  throat»< 
on  complaint,  or  changes  In 
voice  which  might  arouse 
ausplcion:  fourth,  tempeni- 
ture,  pulse,  and  reaplratlou ; 
fifth,  suitability  of  clothing : 
sixth,  cleanliness  of  teeth 
and  skin :  seventh,  home 
conditions,  covering  oil  the 
ubHervatlons  on  the  family 
and  social  history  chart,  and 
should  note  on  the  chart 
changes  which  occur  In 
home  conditions,  particu- 
larly acute  illness  In  the 
fitmtly  or  other  conditions 
of  transitory  character 
which  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  present  condition  of  the 
child.  In  order  that  addi- 
tional rest  may  be  pre- 
scribed for  the  child  in  the 
school  to  counteract  tempo- 
rnr>'  unfavorable  conditions 
In  Ihe  home  and  to  elucidate 
preaent  conditions ;  eighth. 
temiiernture  aud  hygrometer 
readings  In  open-air  rouUM. 

Teachers  should  observe : 
Fl  rat.    the    ad]  ustment    of 
windows  and  screens ;    sec- 
ond, that  no  child  is  unduly        yig,    OJ.—WelgWiig   in    tbe    regular    uiwoair    «uii. 
e\|iosed    to    drafts;    third.  l-ft,  i-ouis,  Md.) 

thnt   children   are   proi)erly 

clad— (0)  that  heavy  sneiiters.  Eskimo  suits,  coats,  mid  heiivy  underwear 
are  not  worn  In  mild  weather;  |bj  ihat  children  are  suHiclently  dad  when 
weather  suddenly  turns  cold;  Ki  that  children  are  projierly  attended  to 
when  they  have  wet  feet ;  fourth,  which  children  have  had  glasses  prescribed 
and  Ibat  they  wear  them;  flfth,  which  children  fail  to  hear  readily,  and  espe- 
cially failure  of  hearing  on  part  of  children  who  usually  hear  well ;  sixth,  the 
development  of  acute  colds  and  nasal  discharges ;  seventh,  development  of  slgna 
of  nervousness  and  IrrltnMe  disposition;  eighth,  development  of  llstlessness 
and  Inability  to  concentrate;  ninth,  failure  of  Interest  In  school  work;  tenth. 
Increased  Interest  In  school  work,  and  whether  it  Is  due  to  elevation  of  tern- 
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perature  or  to  general  improvement  of  physical  condition;  eleventh,  evidence 
of  chilling  if  children's  hands  are  cold,  for  children  will  often  suffer  without 
complaint;  twelfth,  evidence  of  weariness  in  the  morning,  and  should  learn 
if  due  to  late  hours  at  home;  thirteenth,  cleanliness;  fourteenth,  personal 
habits  of  children ;  fifteenth,  restlessness  during  rest  period ;  sixteenth,  extreme 
lassitude  and  inability  to  waken;  seventeenth,  evidence  of  failing  appetite; 
eighteenth,  that  on  returning  from  bath  the  hair  is  thoroughly  dry,  and  observe 
caution  npt  to  permit  the  children  to  return  to  schoolroom  too  soon  after  batlL 

Efficient  nursing  service  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  carrying 
out  this  program. 

"The  school  nurse,"  says  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  "supplies  the 
motive  force  which  makes  medical  inspection  effective.''  This  is 
particularly  true  in  an  open-air  school,  v^here  parents  must  under- 
stand v^hat  is  done  and  cooperate  in  the  work  to  an  unusual  degree, 
if  good  results  are  to  be  obtained.  The  nurse  may  be  asked  to  help 
the  mother  plan  an  outdoor  sleeping  porch;  she  may  need  to  teach 
her  that  milk  and  cocoa  are  better  than  coffee  for  a  child's  breakfast ; 
she  must  see  to  it  that  a  boy  goes  to  bed  early  and  sleeps  with  his 
window  open,  instead  of  sitting  until  10  o'clock  in  the  foul  air  of  a 
motion-picture  theater;  she  must  often  show  how  to  guard  against 
infection  through  a  tuberculous  member  of  the  household;  and  in 
all  these  instances  she  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  unfailing  tact 
and  cheerfulness  a  frequent  lack  of  comprehension  which  will  yield 
only  to  repeated  efforts  and  a  sympathetic  approach. 

The  duties  of  the  nurse  in  an  open-air  school  and  the  points  which 
she  should  especially  observe  in  her  daily  visits  are  outlined  in  the 
preceding  section.  In  addition  she  should  be  free  to  visit  the  homes 
of  any  children  who  are  absent  from  school,  and,  if  possible,  on  the 
day  on  which  the  absence  occurs,  unless  information  on  the  cause  of 
absence  can  be  obtained  from  a  reliable  source.  If  a  child  is  absent 
from  school  for  trivial  causes,  or  if  frequent  visits  to  the  home  do 
not  rectify  conditions,  a  written  report  of  the  case  should  be  made 
to  the  physician  in  charge.  Each  child  in  the  schools  should  be 
visited  in  his  own  home  by  the  nurse  at  least  once  a  month  and 
oftener  if  the  case  demands. 


Chapter  VI. 

RECORDS  AND  FORMS. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  present  some  detailed  informa- 
tion touching  the  kind  of  records  usually  kept  for  open-air  schools, 
and  to  make  certain  suggestions  on  records  in  general. 

The  record  card  should  serve  not  only  as  an  aid  in  the  treatment 
of  the  individual  child  while  he  is  in  school,  but  taken  together  with 
the  other  records  it  should  be  so  kept  as  to  be  of  social  value  to 
the  community.  The  physical  examination  should  be  thorough.  All 
points  should  be  accurately  covered  and  recorded  at  the  time  the 
examination  is  made,  and  not  trusted  to  memory  with  the  expectation 
of  entering  them  at  some  future  time. 

The  open-air  school  usually  has  certain  record  cards  and  forms 
in  addition  to  those  used  in  regular  school  work.  Form  1  is  the 
physical-record  card  used  in  the  open-air  schools  in  Chicago.  It 
is  7  by  10  inches.  It  is  an  evolution  developed  from  forms  previously 
used.  Before  its  adoption  it  was  submitted  for  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion to  different  schools  and  to  many  social  workers.  The  card 
has  given  satisfaction.  A  commendable  feature  is  that  it  makes 
possible  a  comparison  of  the  child's  condition  on  admission  and  on 
discharge.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  this  in  easily  comparable 
columns. 

The  social-history  card  shown  in  Form  3  is  kept  by  the  nurse, 
and  the  aim  is  to  give  a  picture  of  the  child's  home  and  environ- 
mental conditions.  The  difficulty  to  be  corrected  often  lies  in  the 
home.  The  teacher  and  those  responsible  for  the  child's  educational 
work  can  much  more  intelligently  perform  their  duties  toward  him 
if  they  have  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  covered  in  this 
card. 

In  Chicago  and  in  many  other  open-air  schools  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  have  a  parents'  consent  card.  As  has  been  said,  the 
physical  examination  of  open-air  school  children  is  ordinarily  much 
more  thorough  and  painstaking  than  that  given  through  health 
inspection  in  the  regular  indoor  schools.  Moreover,  there  is  usually 
an  immediate  need  of  correction  of  physical  defects.    The  uniform 
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use  of  a  parents'  consent  card  makes  it  certain  that  the  parent  is 
apprised  of  the  fact  that  his  child  needs  some  kind  of  special  atten- 
tion. This  card  should  authorize  the  physician  to  make  such  exami- 
nations and  tests  as  may  be  required  to  reveal  the  exact  physical 
condition  of  the  child  and  to  determine  steps  necessary  to  cure  de- 
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fects,  and  should  be  signed  by  the  parents.  Forms  4  and  5  illustrate 
parents'  consent  cards  used,  respectively,  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

In  order  to  make  the  physical  examination  thorough,  the  child 
should  be  stripped  to  the  waist.  Figin*e  58  illustrates  a  slip  that  has 
been  devised  in  the  open-air  schools  of  Chicago,  to  be  used  in  this 
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connection  as  well  as  in  weighing.  It  is  tlie  prnctic«  in  the  Chicago 
schools  to  have  the  mother  or  the  nurse  present  at  such  examinations. 

Forms  6  and  T  repi'esent  the  face  and  reverse  sides  of  the  record 
card  used  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  provision  of  this  card  for  com- 
paring the  weight  of  a  given  child  with  the  normal  weight  of  a  child 
of  his  or  her  age,  sex,  and  height  deserves  attention. 

Weighing  should  be  carefully  done.  In  the  first  place  an  accurate 
pair  of  scales  should  be  secured,  and  they  should  be  kept  balanced. 
It  is  difficidt  to  secure  accurate   weights  unless  the  children   are 


j  niBU    :i.— Ki'versi'  Hide  of   phjulcBl  hlatary   curd  uiwhI   Id   C'blcago  Dpcu-alt  BChoolB, 

I  stripped.    In  Chicago  the  slip,  aU-eady  referred  to,  is  used  (see  figure 

I  r»8).    This  serves  the  double  purpose  of  making  accuracy  possible. 

I  and  of  meeting  the  sanctions  of  modesty.    If  children  are  weighed 

'  with  their  clothes  on.  theie  are  numerous  variables  which  make  for 

inaccuracy.    The  weight  of  clothing  is  different  in  different  seasons. 

It  may  also  vary  the  same  day  or  week,  if  children  have  been  out  in  a 

storm  and  had  their  clothes  wet,    Sometimes  children's  pockets  are 

full  of  jackstones  and  marbles  and  other  possessions  of  childhood. 

and  at  other  times  they  ai-e  empty. 
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In  selecting  a  standard  for  the  normal  weight,  one  should  be  sure 
of  a  number  of  points.    For  instance,  the  standard  worked  out  by 
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Dr.  Emmett  Holt,  in  his  "  Diseases  of  Childhood,"  varies  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  standard  arrived  at  bj'  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
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tion  in  its  study  of  weights  of  children.  In  Holt's  standard  both 
the  weight  and  the  height  are  taken  with  clothes  and  shoes  on.  The 
allowances  for  the  weight  of  clothing  for  boys  and  girls,  and  for 
various  Dges,  as  set  by  Holt  and  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 
are  as  follows: 

Weight  of  ctothinff  given  by  Bolt  and  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 
[Based  upon  Holt':  flguTM.) 


Boyj. 

Oirt. 

Ag«. 

Holt. 

Education. 

BfAt. 

Board  of 

EduCBllAn. 

6y«n _.. 

Paunlf 

2. 
2. 

S. 

S. 

s. 

I'.t 

9.7 

2.11 

3.a 

a 

''""ti 
ft 

'~-i. 

KiG.  -'>H.— Accurate  welgbt  taken  regularly  In  open-air  acboola  of  Cblcngo. 

Forms  8  and  9  are  the  face  and  reverse  sides  of  the  record  card 
used  in  Kewark,  N.  J.  This  card  is  5  by  8  inches,  and  will  record 
a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  small  space.     One  point  on  the 
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reverse  side,  the  percentage  of  weight  for  height,  is  especially  sig- 
nificant. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  also  has  a  5  by  8  card  which  is  compact  and  well 
arranged  to  show  the  results  of  attendance  upon  the  open-air  school. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH«-CITY  OF  CHICAGO 

DIVISION  or  CHILD  HYGiENK-rAlinfTr  CONSENr  CARD 
m.KA«C  SlttN  TtM«  OAMD  AND  flCTUMN  IT  TO  TNC  •OHOOL 

To  tiM  partnt  of — 


Addross Attending School 

lo  th«  hitcfest  of  tho  pratent  and  faturo  welfart  of  Khool  children,  the  DefMrtment  of  Health  Is 
naking  physical  eyamfaiatfama  of  the  pupOa  in  the  PuMk  and  Parochial  Schools. 
Please  sign  this  card  givfaig  pernlsskm  to  have  your  child  examined. 
When  signed,  return  the  card  to  the  school. 
Parents  can  be  present  at  the  exanhiatloa  If  they  desire. 

G.  B.  YOUNG.  Coamlssiooer  of  Health. 

The  school  doctor  is  hereby  granted  permission  to  make  an  examination  of  the  above  named  child. 

Paient^s  Signature . 


Date 191 

ILD.-MJMa.  mi    11-14 

FoBU  4. — llarent's  coniient  card  used  in  Chicago  open-air  school. 

Forms  12  and  13  illustrate  a  card  used  in  the  open-air  schools  in 
New  York  City. 

A  uniform  card  is  probably  not  possible  or  desirable  for  all  open- 
air  schools,  because  conditions  vary  in  different  places;  but  there  are 


lei 

BOARD    OP    EDUCATION 

NKWARK,  N.  J. 
DBPARTMRNT  OF  MBDICAI*  INSPBCmON 

191 

I,  parent  of - « 

livinff  at herewith  request 

that  the  nurse  of  the  Department  uf  Education  adopt  such  proced- 
ures for  the  proper  care  or  treatment  of  such  diseases  or  defects 
as  in  her  judgment  are  necessary  for  the  cure  of  my  child. 

Siipned 

Form  5. — Parent's  consent  card  used  In  Newark,  N.  J. 

a  number  of  points  which  all  records  should  cover;  viz,  name,  age, 
sex,  height,  weight,  condition  of  lungs  and  heart,  defects  of  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  throat,  and  teeth,  orthopedic  defects;  number  in   the 
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family,  number  of  rooms  occupied,  character  of  dwelling,  rent,  in- 
come, communicable  diseases  in  tiie  home. 

In  many  schools,  especially  those  abroad,  chest  expansion  is  re- 
corded, and  the  Tallquist  hemoglobin  test  is  made.  In  the  Char- 
lottenburg  school  and  other  foreign  schools,  systems  of  physical 
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exercises  for  the  correction  of  orthopedic  defects  are  a  part  of  the 
schf«)l  program  and  a  matter  of  record. 

Records  need  to  l>e  ciirefully  and  painstakingly  kept.    The  friends 
of  open-air  schools  should  in  every  wny  nrge  npnn  their  constituen- 
cies the  importance  of  inclnding  I'ecords  and  record  keeping  as  a 
07855°— Bull.  aV- 17 7 
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part  of  the  necessary  expense  of  the  schools,  and  pains  should  be  taken 
to  get  this  information  to  the  school  board  and  to  the  public  in 
usable  form. 
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THC  HOME 
H.  A.  T- 
Plumbing 


HOME    INVESTIGATION 


No.  Rooms- 


L.  or  D. 


ClcanliiMM. 


Work  in  Homo- 


Nam*  and  Addreu  of  Luidlord 


Porch,  Roof.  Tent.  Garden,  Wooda  Avaiiabl*. 
Roeommcndationa  — 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS- 

Rant 


-Aid  from  Sodatica . 


Ramarks 


THC  PATIENT 

Careful 


-Careleaa. 


Intelligent  or  Ignorant- 


■  DailyQuanUtyofMilk. 


.Temperate 


Needed  Food,  Clothing,  etc 
Sleep  Alone 
Saparate  Room 


Separate  Bad 
—  L.  or  D — 


THE  FAMILY 

Name*.  Agea,  Health,  and  Occupation  of  Family- 


Remarks 


Form  7. — Reverse  of  record  card  used  In  Cleyeland 
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Chapter  VII. 

OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 


Founding  and  development. — In  the  school  year  1902-3  the  Char- 
lottenburg  Board  of  Education  undertook,  more  than  it  previously 
had  undertaken,  to  adapt  its  school  organization  and  methods  of 
teaching  to  the  physical  needs  of  the  children.  Discussions  with  the 
school  physicians  resulted  in  an  agi-eement  that  physically  debilitated 
children  needed  care  in  special  classes  along  lines  already  followed 
in  Germany's  school  system  for  a  number  of  years  with  mentally  sub- 
normal children. 

In  considering  the  particular  needs  of  such  children  it  seemed  im- 
portant both  to  the  schoolmen  and  to  the  physicians  to  transfer  them 
from  the  city  to  the  pure  invigorating  air  of  the  country.  In  the 
early  discussions  of  this  problem,  the  establishment  of  a  school  sani- 
tarium w^here  children  might  stay  day  and  night  seemed  to  offer 
the  only  feasible  solution.  Dr.  Baginsky,  who  had  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  needs  of  physically  subnormal  children,  had  advocated 
such  a  plan  for  many  years;  finally,  however,  the  discussions  led 
to  the  idea  of  a  school  for  delicate  children  where  both  educational 
and  health  needs  might  be  provided  for,  and  the  result  was  the 
Charlottenburg  Forest  School. 

While  the  discussions  that  developed  this  plan  were  in  progress, 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  active  in  other  lines.  One  com- 
mittee was  searching  for  a  site.  In  their  quest  they  turned  naturally 
10  the  Grunewald,  a  wooded  tract  extending  for  many  miles  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charlottenburg.  An  attractive  site  was  found,  and  the 
real  estate  company  which  owned  the  land  was  easily  persuaded  to 
put  a  tract  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  domestic  management  of  the  school  was  another  problem  which 
was  receiving  attention.  Dr.  Neufert  and  Dr.  Bendix  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  Charlottenburg  branch  of  the  Vaterlandische 
Frauenverein,  a  nation-wide  woman's  organization  affiliated  with 
the  German  National  Red  Cross.  This  group  undertook  the  house- 
keeping and  nursing  service  and  also  provided  a  Doecker  housekeep- 
ing shack,  thereby  saving  $1,125  to  the  municipality. 

In  May,  1904,  the  detailed  plan  was  presented  to  the  Charlotten- 
burg Board  of  Education  and  was  accepted  by  unanimous  vote.    On 
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•Iiine  7,  19(H,  the  school  physicians  gave  their  assent,  and  within  a 
week  the  bill  creating  the  forest  school  passed  both  houses  of  the 
municipal  government,  accompanied  by  an  appropriation  of  $S,000. 
On  July  5,  1904,  the  representative  of  the  royal  Government  at  Pots- 
dam ga\-e  his  approval,  and  on  August  1,  1904,  the  Charlottenburg 
Forest  School  was  opened.  Already  the  educational  campaign  which 
led  to  action  by  the  different  branches  of  tlie  government  had  at- 
tracted nation-wide  attention  to  the  school. 

Sife  and  equipment. — This  first  site  of  the  Charlottenburg  For- 
est School  was  in  a  vast  forest  of  pines  and  firs,  about  8  minutes'  walk 


l''io.   69. — UeciTfll   vUw   of   Ihi'    liulhllusn    iiurt   grounds   o(   ihe  ChatloUpnburg   Open-air 

from  the  nearest  street-cur  station.  On  one  side  a  mound  of  earth 
formed  a  natural  boundary.  The  ground  was  covered  with  grass, 
fems,  raspberry  and  bluckiierry  bushes.  Tlie  air  was  pure,  and  abso- 
lute quiet  gave  relief  to  the  over-wrought  nerves  of  city  children. 
The  school  building  was  a  shack  made  of  waterproof  pasteboard  and 
wood.  It  contained  two  classrooms,  a  room  for  the  superintendent 
of  the  school,  another  for  the  teachers  and  the  school  equipment. 
One  side  of  the  schoolroom  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  largo 
French  windows  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  and  swinging 
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on  hinges  outward.  Additional  windows  and  transoms  were  provided 
in  the  opposite  walls  and  in  the  roof.  At  the  ends  of  the  room  were 
two  wardrobe  closets,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Each  child  had 
a  hook  for  his  coat,  hat,  and  satchel,  and  a  shelf  for  his  blanket,  each 
item  of  the  set  bearing  the  same  number.  In  bad  weather  the  class- 
room was  used  as  a  diningroom  and  playroom  as  well.  Instead  of 
desks,  the  room  was  equipped  with  folding  tables  and  chairs  in  order 
that  it  might  be  readily  cleared  for  this  purpose. 

At  some  distance  from  this  building  was  a  spacious  floored  porch 
or  resting  shed  entirely  open  to  the  south,  but  protected  against  heavy 
showers  by  overhanging  eaves.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  grounds 
was  the  housekeeping  section.  The  main  building  was  the  five-room 
shack  furnished  by  the  Vaterlandische  Frauenverein.  It  contained 
kitchen,  nurses'  room,  a  pantry,  and  two  rooms  for  servants.  The 
nurses'  room  was  also  used  for  the  medical  examinations.  The 
kitchen  had  a  small  porch  where  much  of  the  household  work  was 
done.  In  front  of  the  housekeeping  shack  was  a  gravel-strewn  space 
to  indicate  the  children's  diningroom.  As  there  was  no  roof,  this  was 
used  only  in  good  weather.  Planks  were  laid  to  keep  the  dampness 
from  the  children's  feet.  In  addition  to  its  service  as  a  diningroom, 
the  children  often  used  it  as  a  place  to  play,  study,  and  recite. 

The  supplies  of  the  school  were  kept  in  wooden  shelters  near  by.  A 
cellar  dug  deep  in  the  earth  furnished  a  satisfactory  place,  even  in  the 
warmest  summer  months,  to  keep  milk  and  other  perishable  foods.  A 
big  dog  served  as  the  guardian  of  the  forest  school  at  night.  His 
kennel  was  near  the  supply  shelters.  The  school  was  supplied  with 
water  free  of  charge  by  an  extension  of  water  pipes  from  the 
municipal  plant  at  Charlottenburg.  In  still  another  shack  were  the 
lavatories  and  bathrooms — ^both  showers  and  tubs — and  in  still  an- 
other, separate  toilets  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

Gardens  for  the  children  were  another  feature  of  the  grounds, 
each  child  having  an  individual  lot.  Another  feature  was  the  out- 
door gymnasium.  Here  by  means  of  a  high  inclosure  the  children 
were  given  an  opportunity  for  gymnastic  exercises,  affording  sun  and 
air  baths  for  the  whole  body.  This  was  used  alternately  for  the  boys 
and  the  girls.  The  site  not  only  afforded  additional  space  for  all 
these  features,  but  there  still  remained  large  areas  where  the  original 
character  of  the  forest  was  preserved.  Small  arbors  were  erected  here 
and  there,  affording  cosy  spaces  where  the  older  girls  especially  loved 
to  retire  with  a  book  or  needlework.  The  immediate  grounds  com- 
prised about  8  acres. 

History. — ^The  school  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  95  children 
from  the  Charlottenburg  public  schools.  The  number  soon  reached 
120;  it  remained  at  this  point  until  October  1,  when  some  of  the  chil- 
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Tlie  si'Ikx)!  Was  closed  for 


(lien  gnuliiiited  Hiid  Mthe]>;  iiiuv 
the  yeiir  on  f)rtol>ei-  2H.  1!M)4. 

The  tencliing  stnff  ciiiisisti'd  of  four  tearhers — three  men  and  one 
woman.  Othei'  women  temheis  gave  their  services  afternoons  to 
supervise  and  shaiv  the  i-eci-eiition  period  witJi  the  children. 

The  scliool  gi-ew  in  nnmbeis  from  year  to  year,  and  the  period 
spent  at  the  foivst  school  wns  lengthened  until  at  the  present  time  it 
is  open  all  the  year  excei>ting  from  Christmas  nnti!  Ea.ster.  During 
that  interval  the  chiidi-en  attend  a  si)ecial  school  in  the  city.     The 


furest  M'iiool  now  aci'dniiiHKlatcM  iillO  children,  and  there  are  9 
teiichery. 

In  1!H0  the  forest  school  Wiis  obliged  to  move,  as  the  site  it  occu- 
pied WHS  re(][iiie<l  for  the  extenwiou  of  the  municipal  subway.  In 
this  emergency  the  boiird  of  education  of  Chariot tenburg  made  a 
lO-year  lease  uf  an  area  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  ori^nal  site 
from  the  Royal  Prussian  Department  of  Forests.  This  site  is  also 
in  the  (Jriinewiild  and  is  as  easily  accessible  as  the  other. 

The  shack.s  confaiuing  the  classrooms,  the  housekeeping  depart- 
ment,   the    resting-shelters,    and    the    open-air 
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transferred  to  the  new  grounds.  The  experiment  had  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  the  anthorities  gladly  added  new  buildings  and 
equipment  for  the  plant. 

Administration. — Even  this  brief  narration  of  the  establishment 
and  development  of  the  Charlottenburg  Forest  School  indicates  a 
corresponding  deepening  of  the  basic  idea.  Its  founders  realized 
that  they  were  dealing  with  a  vital  problem  and  were  not  satisfied 
merely  with  having  conceived  the  plan  and  provided  the  physical 
features  necessary  to  its  development.     They  realized  that  the  real 


problem  was  evolving  meth<Kls  and  principles.  It  is  difficult  to  trace 
these  steps,  because  inner  progress  and  growth  in  an  organization  or 
institution  like  the  spiritual  development  of  an  individual  can  not 
accurat«]y  he  expressed  by  facts  or  figures. 

Class  of  children  to  he  admitted. — The  first  problem  that  pressed 
for  solution  was  to  determine  and  to  set  forth'characteristics  that 
made  a  child  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  forest  school.  The  forest 
school  afforded  a  new  resource,  and  both  teachers  and  physicians 
studied  the  children  with  that  new  interest  which  is  bom  when  an 
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added  practice  or  invention  in  the  world  offers  a  new  possibility  for 
discovered  need. 

Both  teachers  and  physicians  decided  upon  much  the  same  cases 
for  this  special  treatment.  The  teacher  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
because  he  wanted  to  advance  the  educational  standards  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  physician  because  the  health  of  this  type  of  pupils 
seemed  to  need  special  care.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  Charlotten- 
burg  Board  of  Education  and  the  organization  of  school  physicians 
agreed  to  make  the  forest  school — 

a  recuperating  place  for  anemic,  nervous,  scrofulous  children,  and  children  with 
slight  heart  or  lung  troubles,  who  could  not  stand  the  usual  five  or  six  hour 
period,  but  were  not  siclc  enough  to  be  entirely  exempt  from  school  attendance. 

These  children  needed  to  be  strengthened  and  their  power  of  re- 
sistance increased  by  living  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  by 
having  sufficient  exercise,  by  getting  nourishing  food,  and  if  neces- 
sary, special  baths.  At  the  same  time  an  adequate  education  had 
to  be  provided,  so  as  to  insure  their  keeping  up  with  their  grades  in 
the  public  school. 

According  to  this  agreement  the  following  classes  of  children  are 
excluded  from  the  forest  school:  Children  with  open  tuberculosis; 
children  with  serious  heart  troubles ;  epileptic  children ;  children  with 
chorea  and  the  serious  forms  of  hysteria ;  children  with  open  forms 
of  scrofula ;  children  with  contagious  diseases. 

Management. — The  school  faced  new  administrative  problems 
when  it  undertook  to  accomplish  the  twofold  task  of  caring  for  both 
the  educational  and  the  hygienic  needs  of  the  children. 

The  school  site  and  equipment  have  already  been  described.  The 
mere  description  of  the  plant  indicates  that  the  educational  prob- 
lem in  the  forest  school  has  to  be  handled  in  an  entirely  different 
way  from  that  customary  in  the  regular  schools.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  pupils  are  also  different.  In  the  forest  school 
the  children  are  kept  not  only  during  usual  school  hours,  but  all  day 
long.  They  even  spend  Sundays  and  holidays  "  at  school,"  and  are 
therefore  under  the  supervision  and  in  the  company  of  the  teachers 
for  seven  full  days  per  week. 

The  children  originally  admitted  were  pupils  from  the  second  to 
the  seventh  grade.  Pupils  of  the  first  grade  were  not  admitted,  be- 
cause 6-year-old  children,  so  delicate  and  sickly  as  to  render  them 
candidates  for  the  forest  school,  are  exempted  from  school  attend- 
ance. In  1912  this  rule  was  broken  by  admitting  from  the  first 
grade  20  children  who  had  begun  their  school  life  on  the  previous 
Michaelmas. 

The  curriculum  was  the  same  as  in  the  public  school,  with  the 
modification,  however,  that  only  the  essentials  of  every  subject  were 
taught.    This  made  it  necessary  to  shorten  the  periods  considerably. 
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The  time  assigned  to  recitations  amounted  to  12  hours  weekly  for 
the  second  grade,  13  hours  for  the  third  grade,  14  hours  for  the 
fourth  grade,  15  hours  for  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades. 

Such  classes  as  natural  science,  gj'mnastics,  and  music  were  con- 
ducted out  of  doors  whenever  possible.  During  the  recitations  of 
two  grades  the  other  children  rested,  played,  or  busied  themselves  in 
various  ways- 

In  1912  the  curriculum  for  the  public  schools  in  Germany  was 
revised,  and  the  daily  program  of  the  forest  school  was  adapted  to 
correspond  to  this  revised  curriculum. 

The  six  grades  represented  from  the  beginning  in  the  Charlotten- 
burg  Forest  School  had  but  two  classrooms  at  their  disposal;  only 
two  recitations  therefore  could  go  on  at  once.  This  made  it  some- 
what hard  to  arrange  the  educational  program  for  each  day. 

The  lessons  lasted  half  an  hour;  after  each  half  hour  there  was  a 
recess  of  5  minutes;  after  each  hour,  a  recess  of  10  minutes.  The 
children  were  never  taught  more  than  two  hours  at  a  time. 

Program  for  the  first  year  of  the  forest  sehool. 


T>avs. 


Monday 


Tuesday. 


Wednes- 
day. 


Thurs- 
day. 


Time. 


8.00-  8.55 

9.05-10.00 
10. 20-11. 15 

11.25-12.20 
3.00-3.65 

4. 15-  6. 10 
5. 20-  6. 15 


8.00-  8.65 

9.05-10.00 

10. 20-11. 15 

11.25-12.20 

3.00-  3.55 
4. 15-  5. 10 

5.20-  6.15 


8.00-  8.55 

9.05-10.00 
10. 20-11. 15 
11. 25-12. 20 

3.00-  3.55 

4. 15-  5. 10 
5. 20-  6. 15 

8.00-  8.55 

9.avio.oo 

10-20-11.15 
11.25-12.20 


Classroom  A. 


Grade. 


8 

8 
7 

7 
6 

6 

8 


6 
6 
7 
7 

8 
8 

8  and  7 


6 

8 
8 


7 
8and7 


8 


Subject 
(J  hour). 


Catechism   and 
Bible  study. 

Mathematics* 

German 


Mathematics 

Catechism    and 
Bible  study. 

Arithmetic 

Geography 


Writing 

Natural  sci- 
ence. 


German Arithmetic. 

do '  Geography. 

do Writing.... 

do Arithmetic. 


Subject 
(i  hour). 


German. 


History 

Catechism  and 

Bible  study. 

Geography — 

German 


.do. 
.do. 


do.. 

Writtag. 


Music ■  Gymnastics. 


Catechism   and 
Bible  study. 

Arithmetic 

German 

History 

Catechism   and 
Bible  study. 

History 

Gymnastics 


German. 


do 

Arithmetic 
German 

Arithmetic.. 
German 


German Arithmetic. 


do 

Arithmetic. 


Writing. 
German. 


German. 


Natural  sci 
ence. 


Classroom  B. 


Grade. 


6 
3 


4 
5 


5 
6 
4 
4 

3 
3 

6 


5 
3 
3 

4 
4 


6 
3 


Subject 
(^  hour). 


Catechism  and 
Bible  study. 

Arithmetic 

Catechism  and 
Bible  study. 

German 


Catechism  and 
Bible  study. 

Arithxnetic 

German 


....do 

....do 

A  rithmetic 

German. 


.do. 
.do. 


Natural  sci 
ence. 


German. 


do 

Arithmetic. 
German 


Catechism  and 

Bible  study. 

Arithmetic 


Catechism  and 
Bible  study. 

Arithmetic 

Catechism  and 
Bible  study. 

German 


Subject 
(i  hour). 


German. 

Writing. 
Arithmetic. 

Writing. 
German. 

Writing. 
Natural    sci- 
ence. 

Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
German. 
History. 

Arithmetic. 
Local    geogra- 
phy. 


Arithmetic. 

Music. 

Gsrmnastics. 

German. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Writing. 
Arithmetic. 

German. 
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Program  for  the  first  year  of  the  forest  school — Continueil. 


Diivs. 


Thurs- 
day. 


Friday  . 


Satur 
day. 


Time. 


3.  <¥)-  3. 56 
4. 15-  5. 10 
5, 2l>-  6. 15 


8.00-  8.55 
9.05-10.00 

10.  20-11. 15 
11.25-12.20 

3. 00-  3.  .56 
4. 15-  6. 10 
5. 20-  6. 15 


8. 00-  8. 55 

9.  aVlO.  00 
10.20-11.15 

11.25-12.20 
3. 00-  3. 55 

4. 15-  5. 10 

5.  20-  6. 15 


riassroom  A. 


Orade. 


t 

8 


6 

i 

7 

8 

8 

•t 
*■ 


8 

8 
7 


6 
6 


Subject 
a  hour). 


German... 

do 

(Jeography. 


Subject 
(i  hour). 


Classroom  B. 


Arithmetic. 
Qerman  ... 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

Arithmetic. 
do 


Catechism  and 
Bible  study. 

Arithmetic 

Catechism  and 
Bible  stiidy. 

Geojjraphv 


Catechism    and 

Bible  study. 
Germau 


-\rithmetic.. 
(Jymnastics. 
Natural  sci 
ence. 

Writing: 

(•erman 

Writing: 

German 

do 

do 

History 


German. 


History 

Arithiuetlc... 


German. 
do.. 


.do. 


.Xrithmeti**. . 

Natural  sci 
ence. 


Grade. 


4 

3 
5 


4 
4 

3 
3 

5 
5 
6 


5 

5 
3 

4 


0and5 


Subject 

(J  hour). 


German 

do 

Natural  s  c  1 
ence. 


Subject 

(i  honr). 


.*  rithmetic. 

Writing. 

History. 


German German. 

Arithmetic Local     geogra- 
phy. 


German 

Arithmetic. 

German 

Arithmetic. 
Geography. 


Catechism  and 
Bible  study. 

.Arithmetic 

Catechism  and 
Bible  study. 

German ... 


Arithmetic... 

(ierman 

G  vnmastics . . 


German. 
I>o. 

Do. 

Geography. 
Natural  s  c  i  - 
ence. 

German. 

Do. 
Arithmetic. 

Gorman - 
Do. 

Catechism  and 
iiible  study. 


The  average  size  of  the  forest  school  classes  is  20  to  25  pupils,  as 
compared  with  40  to  50  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  public  schools. 
The  forest  school  teacher,  therefore,  is  able  to  devote  much  more 
time  and  attention  to  each  individual  child.  But  these  20  or  25 
children  thus  brought  together  in  the  forest  school  wet-e  selected 
from  diiferent  public  schools,  and  on  account  of  their  poor  physical 
condition  most  of  them  had  attended  school  irregularly.  This  meant 
that  the  teacher  was  obliged  to  spend  considerable  time  in  creating 
the  uniform  standard  of  attainment  that  is  exacted  in  the  regular 
public  school. 

Moreover,  the  method  of  teaching  had  to  be  modified  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  individual  children.  Health  considerations  came  first. 
Mental  strain  and  crowding,  at  the  expense  of  physical  welfare,  for 
the  sake  of  passing  examinations  or  making  grades  was  not  tolerated. 
Sucl\  considerations  also  governed  the  teachers'  attitude  in  matters 
of  punishment  and  discipline.  It  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question 
to  denv  meals  to  a  stubbf)rn  child  or  even  to  exclude  him  from  the 
games  in  which  all  the  children  joined.  Severe  reproofs,  reprimands, 
ironical  remarks,  and  even  jokes  at  a  child's  expense  were  scrupu- 
lously avoided.  Encouragement  and  praise  and  as  much  parental 
kindness  as  po.ssible  were  the  moans  by  which  these  children  were  to 
be  ruled. 

Despite  all  these  difficulties,  and  the  considerable  shortening  of  the 
periods,  the  children  were  expected  to  keep  up  with  their  grades  at 
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the  public  schools  and  to  be  able  to  reenter  them  on  discharge  from 
the  forest  school.  If  a  child  were  slow  in  understanding,  the  teacher 
could  not  waste  time  during  the  period  by  further  explanations.  He 
would,  rather,  find  an  opportunity  outside  of  school  time  for  talking 
things  over  and  removing  the  difficulties.  In  this  regard  it  was  a 
wonderful  help  that  the  intercourse  between  teachers  and  pupils  was 
not  confined  to  school  hours.  The  everyday  life  aflForded  excellent 
opportunities  for  assisting  backward  children  to  conquer  short- 
comings. 

The  Charlottenburg  Forest  School,  like  nearly  all  the  German 
forest  schools,  is  based  on  the  coeducational  plan.  While  Germany  as 
a  rule  does  not  favor  coeducation  in  her  schools,  it  is  deserving  of 
emphasis  that  no  disadvantages  whatever  as  a  result  of  coeducation 
have  been  reported  from  the  forest  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
beneficial  effects  were  observed. 

Says  Dr.  Xeufert,  writing  of  the  Charlottenburg  Forest  School: 

Many  a  duH  and  listless  lad  was  seriously  disturbetl  if  the  bright  ff\r\  at 
his  side  habitunlly  raised  her  hand  quicker  than  he  in  response  to  the  teacher's 
questions;  he  soon  tried  very  earnestly  to  equal  her.  The  girls,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  impressed  by  the  boys'  deliberatoness  and  presence  of  mind  and 
answered  less  impetuously.  The  manners  of  the  boys  were  decidedly  improved 
by  the  presence  of  the  girls,  who  as  a  rule  were  neat  and  well  behaved. 

Medical  care  and  sirperrision. — The  selection  of  children  for  the 
forest  school  is  made  by  the  regular  physicians  of  the  Charlotten- 
burg public  schools,  but  the  physician  of  the  forest  school  examines 
each  case  and  admits  the  children.  Dr.  S.  Pendix  has  been  in  charge 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  school's  existence.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  heart  and  lungs  and  general  condition  as  indicated  by 
complexion,  development  of  the  muscles,  nutrition,  and  similar  indi- 
cations. The  findings  are  entered  on  a  specially  designed  schedule. 
The  weight  of  the  child  is  taken  on  admission  and  fortnightly  there- 
after. Since  1906,  height,  chest  expansion,  and  the  Tallquist  blood 
test  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  record.  TJrine  is  examined  only 
on  special  indication.  This  same  thorough  examination  is  given 
on  the  discharge  of  the  children. 

During  their  stay  in  the  forest  school  the  children  are  under  a  con- 
tinuous medical  and  nursing  supervision.  In  the  early  weeks  of  the 
school  the  doctor  pays  a  daily  visit.  The  same  is  the  case  the  last 
three  or  four  weeks  of  school.  In  the  intervening  time  at  least  three 
visits  a  week  are  made  by  the  physician,  and  oftener  if  there  is  spe- 
cial need. 

Little  medicine  is  given.  Almost  entire  reliance  is  placed  upon 
the  efficacy  of  pure  air,  sunshine,  and  a  wholesomely  regulated  life. 
There  are  many  things,  however,  to  which  the  physician  gives  stiict 
attention.     Tie  presc^ribes  the  dietary,  advises  as  to  the  clothing  the 
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children  wear,  gives  careful  supervision  of  exercise  and  recreation, 
prescribes  warm  baths  for  seriously  anemic  and  nervous  children 
and  saline  baths  for  scrofulous  children.  In  1905  32  children  received 
three  saline  baths  a  week.  Each  child  is  given  two  or  three  shower 
baths  a  week  and  a  cleansing  tub  bath  at  least  once  a  fortnight. 

Since  1911  special  attention  has  been  given  to  orthopedic  defects. 
An  examination  by  a  specialist  proved  that  many  of  the  forest  school 
children  suffered  from  slight  curvatures  of  the  spine  and  other 
malformations.  In  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1911, 
an  experiment  was  tried  with  40  girls  who  were  suffering  from 
curvatures  and  other  orthopedic  defects.  The  treatment  consisted 
chiefly  of  specially  devised  gymnastic  exercises.  The  results  were 
so  satisfactory  that  his  scheme  of  exercises  is  now  given  to  all  the 
children  who  have  such  defects. 

The  physician  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  a  Red  Cross  nurse  who  is 
responsible  for  carrying  out  his  directions.  She  weighs  and  takes 
the  height  of  the  children  and  gives  whatever  help  may  be  neces- 
sary in  emergency  cases  until  the  physician  can  be  called.  As  the 
nurse  gives  her  whole  time  to  the  forest  school  and  stays  both  niglit 
and  day,  she  is  able  to  supervise  the  housekeeping. 

The  forest  school's  purpose  is  not  alone  to  tide  the  children  over 
a  certain  crucial  period,  but  also  to  secure  if  possible  a  lasting  im- 
provement in  health.  Since  the  children  are  nearly  all  anemic  and 
underfed,  a  most  important  factor  in  attaining  this  purpose  is  food. 
The  managers  of  the  school  reasoned  that  they  could  not  depend  upon 
the  chance  of  the  children  receiving  the  proper  kind  of  food  at  home. 
If  the  results  were  to  be  of  any  permanent  value  to  the  child  and  if 
the  school  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  results,  the  feeding  had 
to  be  provided  by  the  s.^hool.  It  was  consequently  decided  from  the 
beginning  that  the  feeding  furnished  by  the  school  should  render 
the  child  independent  of  further  home  feeding. 

The  following  plan  of  meals  w^as  instituted  at  the  school : 

7.45  a.  m.  Porridrro  of  rice  flour  or  rye  flour,  roHs  and  butter. 

10.00  a.m.  Milk  (average  1  pt.),  buttered  rye  bread. 

12.80 p.m.  Meat  (3.2  oz.),  vegetables,  potatoes,  legumes  (6.4  oz.). 

4.00  p,  m.  Milk  (average  1  pt),  rye  bread  with  jam  or  marmalade. 

G.30  p.  m.  Porridge  of  oatmeal,  or  cocoa  or  pie.  buttered  rye  bread. 

Care  is  taken  to  give  the  greatest  possible  variety.    Sample  dinner 

menus  will  show  how  varied  a  diet  was  supplied  despite  the  simplicity 

that  prevailed : 

Macaroni  and  smothered  beef. 

Irish  stew. 

Mixed  dried  fruit,  dumplings,  and  bacon. 

Carrots  and  pork  roast. 

Porridge  of  barley  and  Frankfurts. 

Noodle  soup  and  beef. 
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String  beans  and  roast  of  mutton. 
Vegetable  soup  with  boiled  beef. 
Rice  boiled  in  milk  and  pork  sausage. 
Veal,  potatoes,  stewed  fruit. 
Meat  loaf,  potatoes,  prunes. 
Lentil  soup  with  beef. 
Pea  soup  with  i)ork. 

Both  teachers  and  nurse  are  interested  in  persuading  the  children 
with  small  appetites  to  eat  their  portion.  The  appetite  once  aroused 
is  very  seldom  discouraged.  Many  children  ask  for  a  second  or  even 
a  third  helping. 

Since  1906  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  the  most  delicate 
children  in  the  forest  school  until  Christmas,  and  since  1909  these 
children  have  been  retained  in  a  special  class  and  supplied  with 
special  treatment  according  to  the  forest-school  plan.  The  forest 
school  is  open  practically  all  the  year  around.  The  physicians  of  the 
forest  school  may  admit  the  same  child  year  after  year.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  for  a  very  delicate  child  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
forest  school  nearly  all  his  school  time,  or  at  least  as  long  as  the 
physician  thinks  necessary. 

The  children  reach  school  at  7.45  a.  m.  Some  'walk,  but  those 
living  at  a  distance  use  the  surface  car  line.  The  street  car  company 
provides  a  special  car  running  on  a  regular  schedule.  A  teacher  and 
the  children  from  a  given  district  gather  ait  the  most  convenient 
stopping  place  and  go  to  the  school  together.  On  arrival,  a  breakfast 
consisting  of  porridge,  rolls  and  butter  is  eaten.  At  8  o'clock  sessions 
open  for  two  grades  and  last  two  hours.  At  10  o'clock  a  mid- 
morning  lunch  consisting  of  one  or  two  cups  of  milk  and  buttered 
rye  bread  is  served.  Then  sessions  begin  for  two  other  grades,  while 
the  rest  of  the  children  play  about  the  grounds  or  in  the  gymnasium 
or  are  busy  with  needlework  or  books.  At  12  o'clock  a  bell  announces 
dinner.  The  diningroom  under  the  high  fir  trees  is  a  feature  which 
never  loses  its  appeal  to  the  children.  It  has  an  especial  attraction 
on  Sunday,  when  a  dessert  is  added  to  the  dinner. 

A  rest  period  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  is  observed  daily. 
For  this  purpose  camp  chairs  and  blankets  are  provided.  At  first  the 
children  objected  to  the  rest  hour,  but  they  learned  to  keep  quiet  and 
after  a  few  weeks  nearly  all  the  children  fell  asleep  almost  as  soon 
as  they  settled  in  their  chairs.  At  3  o'clock  the  remaining  two  grades 
have  their  recitations.  At  4  o'clock  they  have  their  afternoon  milk, 
with  brown  bread  and  jam  or  marmalade.  Some  grades  may  have 
one  or  two  periods  after  this  lunch,  but  most  of  the  children  are  at 
liberty  to  devote  the  whole  afternoon  to  play  and  exercise  and  in  the 
latitude  of  Berlin  the  summer  afternoons  are  long. 

In  November  some  of  the  children  return  to  the  city.  During  the 
latter  weeks  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  the  buildings  for  the  play 
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periods.  Practically  the  same  regime  is  carried  on  in  the  special 
school  which  the  children  attend  in  the  city  from  Christmas  to 
Easter. 

Results. — The  Charlottenburg  Forest  School  undertook  to  improve 
the  health  of  its  children,  and  it  hoped  at  the  same  time  that  it  might 
succeed  in  keeping  them  from  losing  in  school  standing. 

In  order  to  discuss  physical  progress  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  class  of  children  dealt  with.  The  pupils  in  the  Charlottenburg 
school  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups: 

1.  Anemic  children,  i.  e.,  children  suffering  from  anemia  and  its 
consequences,  rapid  heart,  headache,  nervousness,  nasal  hemor- 
rhages, etc. 

2.  Scrofulous  children,  i.  e.,  children  suffering  from  enlarged 
glands  and  other  symptoms  of  scrofula,  for  instance,  eczema,  in- 
flammation of  the  evelids,  etc. 

3.  Children  with  organic  heart  disease. 

4.  Children  with  positive  pulmonary  difficulties. 

Between  August  1  and  October  29,  1904,  122  children  attended  the 
forest  school;  IT)  of  these  had  to  be  discharged  for  one  reason  or 
another  after  a  short  time.  Only  107  children  stayed  three  months, 
or  nearly  three  months,  in  the  forest  school.  Their  physical  gains  are 
recorded  in  the  following  way. 

Pysiral  results  of  three  months*  stay  at  the  sehool. 


1 .  Anemic  children , 
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3.  Children  with  orpanio  heart  diseases 
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Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  either  organic  heart  disease 
or  lung  troubles  can  be  completely  cured  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
children  with  heart  troubles  are  recorded  as  improved  if  certain 
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symptoms,  such  as  rapidity  and  difficulty  in  breathing,  have  de- 
creased or  disappeared.  The  same  is  true  regarding  the  children 
with  lung  troubles,  xln  improvement  in  nutrition  has  always  been 
considered  a  most  important  factor. 

The  gains  in  weight  are  very  striking;  118  children  who  were 
weighed  on  admission  and  discharge  showed  a  total  gain  of  682.60 
pounds,  or  an  average  gain  per  child  of  5.78  pounds.  Sixty-seven 
children  who  had  been  in  the  forest  school  fully  three  months  were 
present  on  the  first  and  last  weighing  day  (Aug.  2  and  Oct.  29). 
They  showed  a  total  gain  of  444.35  pounds,  or  an  average  gain  per 
child  of  6.63  pounds.  Eleven  of  these  children  showed  a  gain  of 
from  10  to  16  pounds. 

These  results  were  attained  by  the  plain  and  simple  means  of 
medical  and  nursing  care,  out-of-door  life  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
exposure  to  the  sun,  baths,  nourishing  food,  and  a  considerable 
shortening  of  recitation  periods.  The  pupils  looked  like  different 
children  after  the  first  week's  stay  at  the  forest  school.  Instead  of 
being  pale  and  listless  with  big,  sad  eyes,  they  had  grown  into 
youngsters  with  $  tanned  complexion,  glowing  cheeks,  their  eyes 
bright  and  eager.  The  usual  question  of  visitors  in  these  first  weeks, 
"  Is  not  the  forest  school  a  school  for  sickly  children  ? "  seemed  en- 
tirely justified  by  the  appearance  of  the  children. 

The  improvement  of  the  children's  physical  condition  was  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  test  during  the  rainy,  damp  days  of  the  rather 
cold  October  of  1904.  Although  they  stayed  out  of  doors  nearly  all 
.of  the  time,  not  one  of  them  caught  cold. 

Educational  results, — Data  are  lacking  on  which  to  base  definite 
comparisons  of  school  progress  with  the  previous  record  of  these 
children,  but  certain  observations  of  progress  and  improvement  while 
the  children  were  in  the  open-air  school,  and  also  of  their  standing 
in  the  regular  classes  when  they  were  returned  to  the  city  schools, 
have  been  made. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  teachers  and  pupils,  due  to 
previous  irregular  attendance  of  the  children  on  account  of  ill  health 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  were  gathered  from  different  schools  and 
different  conditions,  have  already  been  discussed.  Increased  eager- 
ness and  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  children  became  apparent  within 
a  short  time  after  admission  to  the  school.  Lack  of  interest  was 
complained  of  on  the  part  of  only  3  out  of  the  120  pupils.  Most  of 
the  children  were  proficient  in  their  studies;  nearly  all  of  them 
lived  up  to  their  abilities.  Lack  of  advancement  was  observed  in 
only  5  out  of  120  pupils,  but  in  some  of  these  cases  a  special  reason, 
attributable  to  the  child's  physical  condition  or  his  home  environ- 
ment, explained  the  difficulty.  In  13  cases  the  advancement  of  the 
children  in  all  or  many  of  the  subjects  studied  was  considerably 
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improved.  One  child  that  the  teachers  were  about  to  transfer  to  a 
subnormal  center  made  such  marked  progress  that  even  after  having 
been  returned  to  the  regular  school  he  made  normal  advancement. 

The  Charlottenburg  Board  of  Education,  however,  desired  to  get 
information  on  the  educational  results  in  addition  to  the  reports  of 
the  forest-school  teachers.  Some  weeks  after  the  children's  return  to 
the  regular  public  schools  the  board  asked  the  superintendents  of 
three  of  these  schools  to  report  on  the  scholarship  of  the  returned 
forest-school  children.  The  statements  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
forest  school.  The  greater  eagerness  and  alertness  of  the  children 
were  particularly  emphasized.    Moreover,  in  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
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uary,  1905,  official  reports  on  the  scholarship  of  the  forest-school 
children  were  required.  According  to  these  reports,  the  scholarship 
in  108  cases  had  remained  the  same  or  had  improved.  In  only  12 
cases  had  it  deteriorated. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  these  results,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  owing  to  the  limited  capacity  of  the  forest  school,  only  the  most 
needy,  delicate,  and  sickly  children  could  be  admitted — children  sub- 
jected to  bad  home  conditions  and  some  of  them  even  to  temporary 
illnesses.  Moreover,  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  between  the 
time  the  children  left  the  forest  school  and  the  time  this  scholarship 
test  was  made,  and  adverse  conditions  had  again  had  their  influence 
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on  them.    Their  physical  condition,  therefore,  v,ns  not  the  same  as  it 
had  been  on  discharge  from  the  forest  school. 

The  results  of  this  first  year,  therefore,  show  that  the  pedagog- 
ical purpose  of  the  forest  school — not  to  retard  the  child  mentally — 
is  attainable  and  had  been  accomplished  with  most  of  the  children. 

The  intimacy  in  which  the  children  lived  with  their  teachers  and 
with  each  other  proved  to  be  good  training  and  helped  to  imprpve  \ 
deportment.    Mutual  helpfulness  developed,  and  the  feeling  of  friend-  | 
ship  and  comradeship  was  strengthened.    The  discipline  and  direc- 
tions necessitated  by  their  daily  life  in  the  forest  school  made  the 
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children  very  helpful  and  created  an  esprit  de  corps  which  aided 
.  much  in  their  management. 

Public  opinion. — Public  opinion,  influenced  by  the  understanding 
attitude  of  the  daily  press  and  the  pedagogical  and  medical  periodi- 
cals, was  from  the  beginning  strongly  in  favor  of  the  forest  school. 
At  first  the  parents  of  the  children,  however,  met  the  new  institution 
with  a  hearty  distrust  and  could  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  have  their 
children  transferred  to  the  forest  school.  But  this  distrust  changed 
rapidly  into  the  keenest  interest.  They  came  to  visit  the  school  from 
which  their  children  returned  full  of  life  and  spirits  and  refreshed 
after  the  days  that  had  been  sultry  and  oppressive  in  the  city. 
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Visitors  bee  aine  so  numerous  that  thev  had  to  be  limited  to  certain 
hours  of  the  day.  Siinchiy  afternoons  are  now  set  apart  for  visiting 
parents  who,  from  distrustful  opp<ments,  have  grown  into  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  forest  school  and  ai'e  often  very  effective 
cooperators  in  the  work.  liesides  the  parents,  the  forest  school  had 
many  other  visitors.  Representatives  of  municipal  and  State  govern- 
ments, organizations  and  individuals  who  were  interested  in  social 
betterment,  came  not  only  from  all  parts  of  (lermany  and  other 
European  countries,  but  even  from  beyond  the  ocean.  The  forest- 
school  childi^n  were  greatly  rejoiced  when,  on  June  10,  1007,  the 
German  P^mpress  spent  a  few  hours  with  them. 

The  vohmteer  work  that  was  heartilv  imdertaken  bv  some  of  the 

ft  ft 

Charlottenburg  public-school  teachers  has  already  l)een  mentioned. 
Valuable  help  has  been  given  by  the  street  car  company.  Not  only 
did  they  put  special  cars  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  at  certain 
hours,  but  issued  tickets  at  a  considerably  reduced  rate  (75  cents  a 
month)  and  carried  10  of  the  poorest  children  free  of  charge.  The 
municipal  government  purchased  tickets  for  30  other  children  whose 
parents  were  too  poor  to  pay. 

Budget , — The  forest  school  is  entirely  supported  by  the  Charlotten- 
burg municipal  government.  The  expense  for  the  establishment  of 
the  school  in  1904  amounted  to  $5.2r)9.37.  Since  then  it  has  been 
necessary  to  complete  and  enlarge  the  plant  and  to  renovate  parts 
of  it.  The  ccmsiderable  amounts  required  haAe  always  been  voted  by 
the  Charlottenburg  municipal  government. 

The  teachers  in  charge  of  the  forest  school  get  their  board  free  of 
charge,  and  as  they  are  required  to  give  the  whole  day  and  Sundays 
to  the  school  a  monthlv  addition  is  also  made  to  their  salarv. 

The  food  has  cost  from  1*2  to  13  cents  per  day  per  child.  Parents 
who  are  financially  able  are  expected  to  pay,  and  a  special  record 
form  is  used  in  securing  data  on  this  point.  At  first  difficulties  were 
met  with,  but  the  more  the  parents  grew  conscious  of  the  benefits 
their  children  derived  from  the  forest  school,  the  readier  thev  were 
to  contribute  their  share.    Tn  1904,  $250  was  collected  from  parents. 

Forest  schools  have  been  established  since  1904  in  the  following 
cities: 
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Cities  in  which  forest  schools  have  hccn  established  since  190'/. 


h  J 


Name  of  city. 


I.  PRUSSIA. 

Aachen 

(Rhelnprov  - 
Inz). 
Cassel 

Elberfeld 

(Rhelnprov  - 
inz). 


Gricshei  in- 
Main. 


Husiim  (Schles- 

wiR-H  o  1  - 

stein). 
Muenchen- 

Gladl)ach. 

(Rheinprov- 

Inz). 
Saarbniecken 

( Rheinprov  - 

inz). 
Ziegenhals 

(Schlesien). 


II.  BAVARIA. 

NuremlierK  . . 


III.  SAXONY. 

Chemnitz 

(Sachsen). 


l\\  lIAMnURG. 

Ilamburp 


Name  of 
sctiool. 


Date  of  open- 
ing. 


Waldschuie 
Aachen. 

Kinderer- 
holungs- 
st aette 
Cassel. 

Waldschuie 
"  B 11  r  g  - 
holz." 


Waldschuie 
Griesheim. 


July  17, 1907. 


Under  con- 
strue t  i  o  n 
summer  of 
1914. 


Supported  by— 


Stadtgemelnde 
Aachen. 

Walderholungs- 
staetten,  £.  V. 
Cassel. 

Rekon  vales  zen- 
ten-Verein  El- 
berfeld and 
ElberfelderVer- 
ein  fuer  Gemein- 
wbhl,  E.  V. 

Gemeinde  Gries- 
heim. 


Waldschuie 
Muenchen- 
Gladbach. 

Waldschuie 
Saarbrue- 
cken. 

Waldschuie 
Ziegenhals. 


V.  LUEBECK. 

Luebeck 


VI.  AT»SACE- 
LORRAINE. 

Mnehlhausen 
(Elsass). 


Kinderwa  1- 
derhol- 
ungshei  m 
Rueckers- 
dorf. 


Ktnderwal  - 
derhol- 
ungshei  m 
Chemnitz. 


Waldschuie 
Bergedorf. 


Wald.schule 
Luelieck  - 
Wesloe. 


Waldschuie 
Mu  e  h  1  - 

hausen. 


May  2S,  1006. 


July  1,1914. 


July  7, 1010. 


Under  con- 
strue t  i  o  n 
summer  of 
1914. 


Stadtgemelnde 
Muenchen-G  lad- 
bach. 

Stadtgemelnde 
Saarbrueckoi. 

Graeflich  von  Bal- 
lestrem'sche 
Gueter-Direk- 
tion,  R  u  d  a 
(Oberschlesien). 


Verein  zur  Be- 
kaempfung  der 
Tulierkul  o  s  e  , 
E.  V.  Nurem- 
l>erg. 


Verein  zur  Be- 
kaempfung  der 
Schwmd.such  t 
in  Chemnitz 
und  Umgebung, 
E.  V. 


May  7, 1908.. 


Length  of 
term. 


April     to 
October. 

All    sum- 
mer. 


Anril  to 
Novem- 
ber. 


Attend- 
ance. 


120  during 
summer. 


All    sum- 
mer. 


..do. 
..do. 


All  the 
year 
around. 


All  the 
year 
around. 


April    to 
October. 


Stadtge  m  e  1  n  d  e 
Muehlhausen. 


April     to 
Octol>er. 


170. 


350  to  400 
durin  g 
summer. 

50 


240  to  280 
duri  n  g 
summer. 


About  200. 


44 


Period  for 
which 

children 
are  ad- 
mitted. 


6  weeks. 


As  long  as 
physician 
thinks  nec- 
essary. 


2  months. 


3  to  4  weeks. 


As 


long    a<) 
.sic  i  an 
hihks  nec- 
essary. 


tl 


As  long  88 
physician 
thinks  neo* 
essary. 


As  long  as 
physician 
ihinks  nec- 
essary. 


As  long  as 
physician* 
ihinks  nec- 
essary. 


»  This  list  is  doubtless  not  complete,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  made  it  impossible  to  secure  furth  t 
information. 
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Extension  of  open-air  schools  in  Germany. — ^The  experiences  and 
successes  of  the  Charlottenburg  Forest  School  were  strong  incentives 
to  other  cities  to  make  similar  provisions. 

In  1906,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Department  of  Educa- 
tion issued  the  following  statement : 

In  the  Zentralblatt  fUr  die  iiresainte  Unterrichtsverwaltung  in  Preussen, 
September  to  October,  1905,  n  detailed  account  of  the  Charlottenburg  Forest 
School  is  given. 

In  regard  to  the  dangers  that  exist  in  large  cities  and  in  almost  all  indus- 
trial places  for  the  normal  physical  development  of  children  an<l  adolescents, 
all  institutions  are  to  be  sincerely  welcomed  that  wiU  help  to  secure  a  higher 
degree  of  health  and  strength  to  the  young  people.  The  more  satisfactory 
these  measures  are,  the  more  they  deserve  the  most  careful  attention  and  the 
most  vigorous  support 

Among  them  the  forest  school,  because  of  the  peculiar  connection  of  physical 
and  educational  purposes,  commands  keen  interest.  I  therefore  call  the  atten- 
tion of  those  branches  of  the  Royal  Government  concerned  to  the  article  above 
mentioned,  and  in  compliance  with  a  special  order  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
and  King,  I  request  its  widest  consideration. 

Further,  I  desire  to  lend  whatever  heli)  is  possible  to  all  cities  and  country 
plactMS  that  plan  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions,  and  desire  to  be 
informed  when  any  such  institutions  should  be  founded  in  your  dlstrict. 

This  served  to  give  the  greatest  possible  publicity  to  the  Charlot- 
tenburg experiment,  at  least  in  Prussia. 

Many  schools,  particularly  those  at  Muehlhausen,  Muenchen- 
Gladbach,  and  Elberfeld,  have  closely  followed  the  Charlottenburg 
plan.  Fundamental  dissimilarities  that  appear  are  largely  attribu- 
table to  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  of  these  schools — with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Muehlhausen,  Muenchen-Gladbach,  and  Aachen — ^are 
as  purely  municipal  institutions  as  the  cr.e  at  Charlottenburg.  Their ' 
establishment  was  due  either  to  the  initiative  of  some  social- welfare 
organization,  for  instance,  in  Elberfeld,  to  the  Eekonvaleszenten- 
Verein  and  the  Verein  f iir  Gemeinwohl,  or  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
amount  of  money  has  been  donated  or  bequeathed  to  the  municipality 
and  dedicated  to  this  definite  purpose.  Responsibility  in  such  cases 
is  shared  bv  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  foundations.  The  closest 
cooperation,  however,  of  the  municipal  government  is  always  re- 
quired because  of  its  right  to  supervise  the  public  schools. 

Under  certain  circumstances  a  forest  school  may  be  an  entirely 
private  institution.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  established  by  the  man- 
agement of  some  big  industrial  enterprise  in  connection  with  other 
welfare  features  for  the  benefit  of  its  laborers.  One  of  these  schools 
is  the  forest  school  in  Ziegenhals,  Upper  Silesia,  which  was  estab- 
lished, owned,  and  managed  by  the  Graeflich  von  Ballestrem'schen 
Gueter-Direktion,  Ruda,  Upper  Silesia.  As  a  rule  the  period  for 
which  the  children  are  admitted  is  very  short  in  these  schools  (in 
Ziegenhals  three  to   four  weeks).    These  schools,  therefore,  may 
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hardly  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system,  but  pro- 
vide a  recovery  place  for  the  children  where  the  danger  of  retarda- 
tion is  eliminated. 

Nearly  all  of  the  forest  schools  have  one  great  advantage  over 
Charlottenburg  in  that  they  are  locally  connected  with  one  or  more 
special  welfare  institutions. 

The  institutions  that  are  above  all  others  fitted  to  hare  a  forest 
school  attached-  to  them  are  the  so-called  recovery  places  in  the 
woods.  The  plan  to  establish  these  recovery  places  was  formed  in 
1899  by  Dr.  Wolf  Becher  and  Dr.  Eudolf  Lennhoff  after  an  investi- 
gation into  the  housing  conditions  of  tuberculous  laborers  in  Berlin. 


In  some  stages  of  tuberculosis  the  most  important  advice  of  the 
physician  to  his  patient  is  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible,  not 
only  out  of  doors,  but  in  pure  and  invigorating  air.  No  one  knows 
how  long  such  advice  has  been  given  and  received  without  anybody 
being  specially  concerned  as  to  the  patients'  possibility  or  oppor- 
tunity  of  obeying   instructions. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  "  Becovery  Places  in  the  Woods  "  to  fur- 
nish the  laborers  in  the  large  cities  with  this  opportunity,  despite  the 
long  distances  and  other  apparently  overwhelming  difficulties.  The 
recovery  places  had  to  be  equipped  for  a  whole  day's  sojourn;  they, 
therefore,  had  to  afford  a  shelter  when  it  rained,  a  resting  place 
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Aviien  the  patients  were  tifed,  and  an  opportunity  lo  get  nourishin;: 
food  when  they  were  hungry.  In  1900  the  first  recovery  place  in  the 
Jungfernheide,  neiir  Berlin,  was  established  for  men.  Soon  after 
one  was  started  for  women.  A  natural  development  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  recovery  places  especially  for  children  as  early  as  1902. 
Tlie  first  children  were  introduced  into  the  recovery  places  by 
coming  along  with  their  fathers.  After  the  establishment  of 
recovery  places  for  women,  many  more  children  were  brought,  be- 
cause their  mothers  could  not  come  and  leave  their  children  at  home 
alone  and  uncared  for.  Good  results  were  shown  in  the  children,  but 
tlipir  presena'  wn«  n  drawback  to  their  mothers.    The  next  step  was. 


r 

o 

ms^"  "-■j 

therefore,  to  creiUf  the  same  kind  of  provision  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, apart  from  the  qiitirters  of  the  men  and  women. 

Now  there  arc  about  90  recovery  places  in  the  woods  in  Germany. 
They  are  sometimes  managed  by  the  municipality,  but  more  often 
by  some  local  organization  for  combating  tuberculosis. 

The  site  of  these  reeoiery  places  is  always  exactly  what  the  site 
of  a  forest  school  ought  to  be.  When,  therefore,  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a  forest  school  was  conceived  in  a  commimity  where  recovery 
places  in  the  woods  exi.sted,  it  seemed  the  only  natural  and  economical 
thing  to  connect  them.  Undoubtedly  the  problem  of  equipment  is 
much  easier  if,  for  instance,  the  housekeeping  plant  can  be  utilized 
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to  its  full  capacity ;  the  bathing  facilities  can  be  much  more  complete, 
and  drainage  and  plumbing  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  hygiene,  if  adequate  machinery  can  be 
afforded. 

Early  in  the  experience  of  these  recovery  places  it  became  evident 
that  both  night  and  day  care  was  needed  by  certain  of  the  patients. 
Accordingly,  some  of  the  recovery  places  installed  conveniences  for 
overnight  care  along  much  the  same  lines  as  that  followed  in  night 
camps  in  America.  The  original  recovery  places  were  primitive  and 
suitable  for  use  in  summer  only.  In  time  some  of  them  extended 
their  work  over  the  whole  year,  and  this,  of  course,  required  the  in- 
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stallation  of  light  and  heat  and  general  provision  for  the  hiirdshipti 
of  winter  weather. 

Nearly  all  the  recovery  places  are  now  under  medical  supervision. 
A  physician  is  duly  appointed,  who  has  his  office  on  the  grounds. 
His  duties  are  to  examine  and  advise  the  patients.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  chidren's  recovery  places  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  consent 
of  the  parents  to  leave  the  children  in  the  recovery  places  as  long  as 
the  doctors  thought  necessary.  The  fathers  and  mothers  feared 
retardation  at  school.  To  meet  this  objection  the  recovery  places 
introduced  the  idea  of  educational  work.  In  this  they  had  the  ex- 
ample already  set  in  the  forest  schools.  This  feature  spread  rapidly 
through  most  of  the  recovery  places  in  Germany. 
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The  fact  that  these  recovery  places  were  established  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  improving  the  children's  health  keeps  the  emphasis  en- 
tirely on  the  physical  side.  In  most  places  the  educational  work 
does  not  pretend  to  take  the  place  of  school.  Its  main  object  is  to 
keep  the  children  from  forgetting  what  they  have  already  learned, 
and  to  keep  alive  and  active  the  habit  of  study.  For  this  purpose 
many  children's  recovery  places,  for  example,  that  at  Chenmitz,  have 
introduced  one  hour's  daily  school  time  for  all  the  children  of  school 
age  who  are  not  put  on  full  rest  by  the  physician.  Some  of  the 
recovery  places  have  kindergartners  as  teachers.  Some,  however, 
have  developed  the  educational  side  to  a  degree  that  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  at  the  forest  school. 

Tlie  Rueckersdorf  children's  recovery  place,  owned  and  managed 
by  the  Nuremberg  organization  for  fighting  tuberculosis,  is  lypical. 
It  was  established  in  1910.  It  has  stood  strongly  for  the  principle 
ihat  the  length  of  stay  ought  to  depend  entirely  on  the  child's  physi- 
cal condition,  and  that  a  long  stay  securing  a  lasting  benefit  is  of  far 
greater  value  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  than  merely  temporary 
improvement.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  educational  problem  has 
had  attention  from  the  beginning.  In  1911  the  recovery  place  was 
open  all  summer  and  educational  work  closely  akin  to  the  Forest 
School  plan  was  proWded  for  the  children.  Each  child  is  expected 
to  get  one  hour  and  a  half  of  schooling  a  day,  besides  one  hour  de- 
voted to  physical  culture  and  gynmastics. 

The  children's  recovery  places — though  usually  riot  managed  by 
the  municipal  governments — found  as  a  rule  their  readiest  public 
support  when  they  planned  to  develop  a  forest  school.  The  teachers 
and  the  equipment  of  the  schoolroom  are  mainly  furnished  by  the 
municipal  government,  through  its  board  of  education.  The  regu- 
lar supervision  of  the  educational  work  to  which  the  whole  public 
school  system  is  subject  is  also  vested  in  the  school  board. 

Some  forest  schools  in  Germany  admit  children  under  about  the 
same  conditions  as  described  for  Charlottenburg.  Muehlhausen 
makes  the  probability  or  even  the  certainty  with  which  perma- 
nent benefit  can  be  predicted  for  the  child  a  determining  point  in 
his  selection.  Despite  this  fact  the  children  first  admitted  to  the 
Muehlhausen  Forest  School  seem  to  have  been  in  worse  condition 
than  the  Charlottenburg  forest  school  children.  Muehlhausen  had, 
in  consequence,  more  serious  initial  troubles  with  the  adaptation  of 
children  to  the  unaccustomed  conditions  than  Charlottenburg.  Per- 
haps another  circumstance  may  have  proved  disadvantageous  in  this 
regard.  The  Muehlhausen  Forest  School  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and 
the  children,  after  a  ride  on  the  surface  lines,  have  a  steep  hill  to 
climb  to  reach  the  school.  Fortunately  the  municipality  could  keep 
over  night  the  children  that  suffered  most  from  the  exertion.    A 
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Home  for  CoDvalescent  Children  occupied  the  second  floor  of  the  old 
manor,  the  hrst  floor,  basement,  and  grounds  of  which  furnish  quar- 
ters for  tlie  forest  school. 

The  children's  recovery  places  are  always  in  closest  touch  with  all 
the  otlier  organizations  and  institutions  whose  object  is  to  combat 
tuberculosis,  particularly  with  the  so-called  information  and  aid  sta- 
tions for  tuberculous  people.  These  organizations  are  comparable  to 
tuberculosis  dispensaries  common  in  the  United  States.  These  sta- 
tions select  the  children  for  the  recovery-places  in  the  woods  and 
therefore  for  the  forest  schools  connected  witli  them.  Without  disre- 
garding anemia  and  malnutrition,  they  consider  first  the  exposure  of 
the  child  to  tuberculosis  and  his  predisposition  to  possible  infection. 
Cases  of  open  tiiherciilosis  are  excluded  in  all  these  schools. 


Flo.  GT. — Ad  open-Blr  rvcitBlIon  at  MUarben-Gladbacb,  Germany. 

Applications  for  admission  always  greatly  exceed  the  capacity  of 
the  recovery  places.  These  children  are  selected  who  are  most  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  tuberculosis  infection  and  belong  to  the  most 
needy  families.  The  Rueckersdorf  recovery  place,  for  instance,  for- 
mulates the  conditions  as  follows: 

i.  Aueuilc.  uiKlcmourisheU  ilebilitiit^  cbildren. 

2.  Children  exposed  to  tuberculous  infection,  or  predisposed  to  tuberculosis. 

3.  Cliiltlren  with  incipient  or  suspected  tubcrcuiosla. 

4.  Scrofulous  children  (suffering  from  tubercular  glands). 

5.  Tuberculous  children  (ciosed  cases). 
8.  Children  with  chronic  bronchitis. 

The  school  life  of  the  children  is  guided  everywhere  by  the  same 
principles.     Some  forest  schools,  especially  those  in  the  recovery 
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places,  make  a  stronger  point  than  Charlottenburg  of  having  all  the 
recitations  out-of-doors.  Only  in  case  of  absolute  necessity  do  their 
children  retire  into  a  more  or  less  improvised  classroom.  After  each 
recitation  some  of  the  recovery  places  have  an  intermission  of  the 
same  length,  instead  of  the  o  or  10  minutes'  recess  as  in  Charlotten- 
burg. 

The  medical  tretitment  is  much  the  same  as  at  Charlottenburg. 
Everywhere  emphasis  is  laid  upon  strictly  hygienic  measures.  The 
feeding  also  clo-sely  follows  the  Charlottenburg  plan.  In  Muenchen- 
(iladbach  the  dinner  is  more  elaborate  than  in  the  other  forest 
schools,  but  the  children  are  supposed  to  get  their  breakfast  at  home. 
The  Muehlhaiisen  school  started  with  five  meals  a  day.  but  after  some 
time  deci<led  to  omit  the  4  o'clock  milk  or  cocoa  and  to  make  the 


sii|>[>er  a  little  more  ample.  The  forest  schools  at  Muehlhausen,  El- 
berfeld,  and  Nuremberg  decided  from  the  beginning  to  provide  ac- 
commodations for  both  day  and  night  care  for  some  of  the  most 
delicate  children. 

In  101.^  Nnrembeig  made  the  attempt  to  keep  the  Rueckersdorf  re- 
covery place  open  during  the  winter.  Definite  data  as  to  the  results 
are  not  available,  but  the  report  for  IPIS,  covering  the  firrt  two 
months  of  the  winter  pchool.  states  thnt.  judging  by  the  short  experi- 
ence, the  experiment  seemed  very  promising. 

The  connection  of  the  forest  schools  with  the  children's  recovery 
places  afforded  the  first  opportunity  to  German  children  of  having  a 
forest  .school  all  the  year  round  and  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  most 
effective  way. 
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The  success  of  the  forest  schools  is  entirely  satisfactory  everywhere. 
All  reports  state  that  the  percentage  of  forest-school  children  who 
are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  their  grade  when  returned  to  the  regular 
school  or  who  fail  to  make  one  grade  in  a  year  is  no  larger  than  that 
among  the  regular  school  children.  The  greater  alertness  of  the  chil- 
dren after  their  return  from  the  forest  school  is  frequently  noted. 

The  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  shows  particularly  in 
gains  in  weight.  Elberfeld,  for  example,  reports  for  the  year  1912, 
after  the  forest  school  had  been  open  for  195  days,  an  average  gain 
of  3.4  pounds  for  170  children  whose  attendance  was  between  21  and 
195  days.  Sixty-six  children  are  grouped  according  to  their  attend- 
ance. 

•  Gain  in  weight  of  children  at  the  Elberfeld  forest  school. 


Children  attending. 

Period  of  attendance. 

Gain  in 
weight. 

Average 
gain. 

5 

195 

More  th«] 
21  to  100 

Days. 
iuiijiiV//////////////////........ 

Pounds. 

31 

63 

111 

Pounds. 
6.18 

15 

4.2 

46 

2.41 

The  reports  of  Muehlhausen  show  the  average  gains  of  the  forest 
school  children  for  all  the  years  since  the  school  was  opened : 

(iain  in  iceifjht  at  the  Muehlhausen  forest  school,  hff  pears. 


Yoor. 


Children 
attending. 


I*eriod  of  attendance. 


I 


Average 
gain. 


1906 100 

1907 200 

1908 200 

1909 200 

1910 200 

1911 200 

1912 200 

1913 200 


Poundtt. 

May  7  to  Oct.  31 4. 6 

May  6  to  Oct.  26 4. 44 

May  4  to  Oct.  24 4. 26 

May  3  to  Oct.  23 4. 72 

May  3  to  Oct.  22 3. 98 

May  2  to  Oct.  21 4. 73 

May  1  to  Oct.  19 5. 45 

May  6  to  Oct.  25 4. 13 


Oain  at  Muehlhausen,  1912  report. 


Number  of 

Gain  in 

children. 

weight. 

PouTids. 

9 

0to2. 

44 

2  to  4. 

67 

4  to  6. 

43 

6  to  8. 

14 

Stoic. 

n 

10  to  12. 

4 

12  to  14. 

1 

15. 

Judging  from  conditions  governing  admission,  the  physical  status 
of  children  in  the  Rueckersdorf  recovery  place  corresponds  more 
nearly  to  that  of  the  Chicago  open-air  school  children  than  to  that 
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of  any  other  German  school.  The  Rueckersdorf  results  may  there- 
fore be  of  special  interest  to  those  who  wish  to  compare  them  with 
results  obtained  in  American  open-air  schools. 

Oairns  in  weight  in  Rueckersdorf  open-air  school. 


Years. 


Children    >    Average 
attending,  attendance. 


1910 ' 

1911 

1912 

1913 , I 


65 

74.9 

108 

74.08 

131 

60 

158 

09.84 

Average 
gain  in 
weight. 


Pounit. 
5.50 
&.S8 
6.57 
6.91 


The  following  tables  showing  improvement  in  general  physical 
condition  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Nuremberg- 
Rueckersdorf  recovery  place  for  children : 

Physical  condition  at  Nuremberg- Rueckersdorf  recovery  place. 


Principal  diagnostic  findings. 

Number 

of 
children. 

Improvement. 

Doubtful 

Excellent. 

5 
5 
2 

Marked. 

6 
6 
3 

1 
2 

22 
U 

Good. 

Moderate. 

cases. 

1910. 
AnATTiiA,  ina)nntritJ<fn 

29 
24 

8 
1 
3 

15 

11 

3 

2 
2 

1 

1 

Incipient  tnherciiloflta . .    ^      ,      

1                ' 

Sor(Hulo6i8  (thyroid  Klanas) 



Tuberculrisis 

1 

Chronic  bronchitis 

1 

14 
7 

1 

17 

'            16 

3 

4 
3 

1911. 

An^^rpf]^,  malnutritiom 

65 

57 

37 

3 

2 

6 

Incipient  tuberculosis 

Scr(Huiosis  (thyroid  elands) 

Tuberculosis 

2 
6 

28 

m 
t 

2 

1 
1 
2 

, 

Chronic  bronobHIs  -     , .     

2 

34 
6 

1 

1 

23 
7 

1 
1 

8 
2 

1912. 
Anemia,  malnutrition. ....  -  r  - , 

108 

97 
23 
4 
2 
2 
6 

4 

Incipient  tuberculosis 

1 

ScroiuloeisC  thyroid  slands) 

Tuberculosis 

Chronic  bronchitis 

1 

I 

Other  defects 

2 

1 

134 

Most  of  the  schools  record  weight,  height,  chest  expansion,  and  the 
Tallquist  test.  The  results  as  indicated  by  these  different  points 
are  equally  satisfactory. 

All  the  forest  schools  try  to  keep  track  of  their  pupils  after  they 
leave.  The  children  discharged  from  the  forest  schools  connected 
with  the  children's  recovery-places  remain  under  the  supervision  of 
the  information  and  aid  stations  for  tuberculous  people,  and  there- 
fore are  under  medical  supervision  indefinitely.  As  a  rule  children 
from  the  forest  schools  are  reexamined  within  three  months  after 
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discharge  from  school.  These  reexaminations  show  that  in  most 
cases  the  improvement  has  lasted. 

Other  differences  in  the  management  of  individual  forest  schools 
may  be  traced  to  different  imderlying  ideas.  Those  who  lay  the 
greatest  stress  upon  the  pennanence  of  the  good  that  is  done  will, 
like  Charlottenburg,  tend  more  and  more  to  secure  for  the  children 
a  long  and  uninterrupted  stay  at  the  forest  school ;  while  those  who 
believe  its  benefits  should  be  widely  spread  will  tend  to  observe  a 
shorter  period  and  reach  a  larger  number  of  children.  Muenchen- 
Gladbach  as  a  rule  shifts  her  pupils  every  two  months;  Aachen  every 
six  weeks.  Muenchen-Oladbach  has  a  regular  attendance  of  90  to 
100  children.  By  her  system,  which,  however,  is  elastic,  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  forest  school  accessible  to  350  or  400  children  in  the 
summer. 

Tliere  is  also  a  divergence  of  attitude  on  the  question  of  tuition. 
As  a  rule  forest  schools  are  free  of  charge.  But  the  different  munici- 
palities may  take  a  different  attitude  as  to  the  extra  care  the  children 
receive.  Some  forest  schools,  for  instance,  Nuremberg,  advocate  giv- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  forest  school  free  of  any  extra  charge. 
Others,  like  Charlottenburg,  try  to  get  at  least  the  expenses  for  food 
defrayed  by  parents  who  can  afford  it. 

Other  forest  schools — for  example,  Muenchen-Gladbach — try  to  be 
as  nearly  self-supporting  as  possible.  Parents  with  a  yearly  income 
of  $500  are  expected  to  pay  per  day  20  cents  per  child ;  those  with 
an  income  of  from  $500  to  $750,  25  cents;  wdth  incomes  of  $750  to 
$1,000,  30  cents  per  child;  where  the  income  is  more  than  $1,000, 
35  cents  per  child.  These  rates,  however,  may  be  reduced  for  special 
reasons.  Other  children  are  paid  for  by  welfare  societies  and  the 
municipal  government  makes  a  grant  of  $1,250  a  year  for  the  schools. 

The  following  will  give  an  indication  of  the  cost  of  forest  schools 
in  Germany:  Muehlhausen,  $3,012.05;  Muenchen-Gladbach,  $5,000; 
Elberfeld  (buildings,  etc.,  $4,545.29,  other  $790.45),  $5,335.74. 

The  Muehlhausen  report  for  the  school  year  1913-14  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  tables  on  the  rimning  expenses  of  the  forest  school 
since  its  foundation. 


E.ri)cnses  of  the  Muehlauscn  forest  school,  1906-1913. 


Years. 


190G 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Number 

of 
children. 

t 

School 

days. 

100 

150 

200 

147 

200 

147 

200 

147 

200 

146 

200 

146 

200 

145 

200 

147 

$3,g77 
5,690 
6,027 
6,562 
5,915 
5.803 
6.253 
6,612 


Total 
expeiuns 
per  child 

a  day. 


Expense 

for  food 

per  child 

a  day. 


1 

CnUt. 

12,696 

26 

4,121 

19 

3,892 

21 

3,832 

19 

3,858 

21 

3,723 

20 

3,925 

22 

1        4,000 

23 

Cfnit. 


18 
14 
14 


4 

13 
14 
14 
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The  expense  for  food  per  child  a  day  is  about  the  same  every- 
where. Luebeck  reports  15  cents;  Elberfeld,  17  to  18  cents.  Forest 
schools  are  not  inexpensive  institutions.  They  not  only  require  addi- 
tional facilities  of  plant  and  equipment,  but  also  an  added  amount 
of  personal  attention  by  people  who  are  competent  as  teachers,  physi- 
cians,  and  nurses.  The  schools  should  be  regarded  as  an  investment, 
the  interest  of  which  comes  back  to  the  communitv  with  the  increased 
health  and  efficiency  of  its  citizens.  By  this  standard  Germany  has 
put  her  stamp  of  approval  on  the  forest  school.  In  her  painstaking 
work  with  the  children  Germany  learned  that  compulsory  school 
attendance  meant  danger  to  the  health  of  a  considerable  percentage 
of  her  school  children.  She  set  about  to  devise  a  plan  that  would 
not  only  avert  this  danger,  but  which  would,  on  the  other  hand,  build 
up  resistance  and  overcome  those  weaknesses  by  the  application  of 
the  best  therapeutic  measures  known  to  her  scientific  men.  The  plan 
she  devised  robs  the  child  of  neither  health  nor  education,  one  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  but  for  her  pupils,  whose  needs  have  here- 
tofore not  been  discovered,  understood,  nor  reached,  she  evolved  a 
plan  which  giyes  them  both  education  and  health. 


Chapter  VIII. 

OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


ENGLAND. 


The  publication  of  the  first  detailed  report  of  the  Charlottenburg 
Forest  School  early  in  1906  immediately  aroused  the  attention  of 
European  educators.  Among  those  who  spent  some  time  at  Charlot- 
tenburg was  Dr.  Frederick  Rose,  a  medical  expert  employed  by  the 
London  County  Council.  He  returned  from  his  first  visit  an  enthu- 
siastic convert  to  the  cause  of  open-air  education,  and  later  made  a 
second  visit  only  to  find  his  first  impression  verified  and  strengthened. 

As  a  result  of  his  report  to  the  London  Coimty  Council,  that 
body,  in  1907,  opened  an  experimental  open-air  school  in  Bostall 
Wood,  near  London.  One  hundred  anemic  and  physically  debili- 
tated children  received  care  during  the  summer  months,  following 
practically  the  same  daily  program  as  the  children  at  the  Charlot- 
tenburg school,  except  that  only  three  meals  a  day  were  given  instead 
of  five. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  led  in  1908  to  the  extension  of  this 
work  in  three  open-air  schools,  located  at  Birley  House,  Montpelier 
House,  and  Shrewsbury  House,  three  private  estates  near  London. 
The  schools  were  in  session  from  June  1  to  October  31.  School  hours 
were  from  9  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  each  week  day,  except  on  Saturday,  when 
school  closed  at  1  p.  m.  The  children  could  remain  Saturday  after- 
noon if  they  wished  for  games,  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher. 
One  afternoon  a  week  was  set  aside  for  visitors,  and  no  one  was 
admitted  on  other  days  except  by  special  permission.  About  80 
children  were  on  the  roll  of  each  school,  and  the  average  attendance 
for  each  was  approximately  72. 

Each  school  was  fortunate  in  having  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
children  large  and  well-wooded  grounds,  from  1  to  6  acres  in  extent. 
Kitchens,  dining  rooms,  bathrooms,  and  offices  were  provided  in  the 
old  mansion  on  each  estate,  but  Doecker  portable  buildings,  com- 
pletely open  on  one  side,  were  purchased  for  classrooms,  and  here  or 
under  the  trees  the  children  spent  most  of  their  time. 

A  two-hour  rest  period  followed  the  noon  meal.  Each  child  had 
a  steamer  chair  and  an  army  blanket  assigned  to  him  at  the  school. 
Clogs  and  blanket  coats  were  the  only  other  articles  of  clothing 
regularly  supplied. 

The  specimen  time-table  and  dietary  appended  are  typical  of  the 
arrangements  still  followed  by  most  of  the  English  day  open-air 

schools. 
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Specimen  dietary  table. 


BreakiiBat... 

MONDAY. 

Porridge  and  milk,  sugar. 
Staft  1 — Same,  plus  tea,  bread 
and  butter,  bacon. 

TUESDAY. 

Porridge  and  milk,  sugar. 
Staff— Same,  plus  tea,  bread 
and  butter,  eggs,  bacon. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Porridge  and  mUk,  sugar. 
Staff--Same,  plus  tea,  bread 
and  butter,  oaoon. 

Dinnfir 

Roast  beef,  peas,  potatoes, 
sago  pudding. 

Staff— Same,  plus  .wup. 

Boiled  leg  of  mutton,  haricots, 
potatoes,   stewed   prunes, 
custard. 

Staff— Same,  plus  soup. 

Boiled  cod,  parseley  sauce. 

potatoes,    boiled    currant 

pudding. 
Staff— Same,  plus  soup. 

Tea 

MOk  and  water,  bread  and 
jam)  bread  ana  dripping. 

Staff— Tea,  bread  and  butter, 
bread  and  Jam,  toast. 

Weak  tea,  bread  and  butter, 

cake. 
Staff— Tea,  bread  and  butter, 

cake,  toast. 

Milk  and  water,  currant  and 

white  bread  and  butter. 
Staff— Tea,bread  and  butter, 
toast. 

Breakfest... 

THUBSDAY. 

Ponidge  and  milk,  sugar. 
Staff— Same,  plus  tea,  bread 
and  butter,  naddock. 

FRIDAY. 

Porridge  and  milk,  sugar. 
Staff— Same,  plus  tea,  bread 
and  butter,  Dloaters. 

8ATURDAY. 

Porridge  and  milk,  sugar. 
Staff— Same,  plus  tea,  bread 
and  butter,  eggs. 

Dizmer 

Boiled  beef,  dumplings,  dried 
vegetables,  (Mtatoes,  boiled 
rice  and  sirup. 

Staff— Same,  plus  soup. 

Lentil  soup,  bread,  boiled  jam 

roly-poly. 
Staff— Same,  plnsstcak.bread 

and  butter,  pudding. 

Stew  of  mutton,  barley, 
onion.s,  potatoes,  tapioca 
pudding. 

Staff- Same,  plus  soup. 

Tea 

Chocolate,  currant  and  white 

bread  and  butter. 
Staff— Tea,  bread  and  butter, 

toast. 

Milk  and  water,  white  bread  <  ^<>  f^^^ 

and  butter,  cake. 
Staff— Tea,  bread  and  butter, 
cake,  toast. 



^  Instructors  and  officers. 

The  coui*se  of  study  was  correlated  with  the  natural  surroundings 
of  each  school.  The  general  features  of  the  curriculum  at  the 
Birley  House  and  Shrewsbury  House  (Shooter's  Hill)  schools  are 
described  in  the  chapter  on  Educational  Organization  and  Curricula 
(see  p.  205). 

At  the  Birley  House  School,  which  is  also  conducted  by  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  on  a  well -wooded  estate  near  the  city,  the  head- 
master has  organized  the  curriculum  on  a  colonization  scheme.  His 
methods  are  thus  described  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education:* 

At  the  Birley  House  School  Mr.  Green,  the  headmaster,  has  organized  the 
curriculum  on  a  colonization  scheme.  Various  minerals — coal,  Iron  ore,  copper 
ore,  lead  ore,  and  gold  quartz — are  burled  in  dllTerent  parts  of  the  garden, 
and  the  children  go  out  to  prospect  for  these.  The  finders  become  captains  of 
industry.  To  work  the  mines  the  captains  of  industry  engage  laborers  at  the 
labor  exchange,  which  is  managed  by  one  of  the  pupils,  or  receive  applications 
for  work.  Boring  is  then  proceeded  with,  shafts  are  sunk,  winding  apparatus 
is  constructed,  and  the  mineral  is  brought  to  the  surface.  Here  arises  the  need 
of  coal,  and  a  system  of  transportation  in  the  form  of  a  miniature  railway 
is  organized,  furnaces  are  set  up,  factories  are  planned,  the  possible  markets 
for  the  products  are  considered,  and  the  importance  of  a  merchant  service  is 
recognized.     So  much  for  the  industrial  side  of  the  colonization  plan.     Side 


>  Kandel,  I.  L.    Elementary  Education  in  England.    U.  S.  Bn.  of  Educ,  1913,  Bui.  No. 
57,  pp.  107-108. 
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by-  Bl<le  wltb  this,  the  agricultural  planx  are  developed.  A  {xirtloD  of  tb« 
garden  \u  cleared  and  a  miniature  farm  of  8lx  fields  Is  prepared,  and  tbe  dif- 
ferent modes  of  fencing  are  applle<l  to  these  fleldB.  Tbe  ground  Ui  plowed 
and  crops  are  sown  In  rotation.  Including  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  barley, 
oats,  clover,  and  cnbbnees.  A  thatcheil  log  hut  la  built  and  furnished  to  serve 
as  a  homestead  t(a  the  farmers,  and  the  necessary  outhouses — bam,  stable, 
wagon  8he<l,  pigsty,  hen  roost,  and  dog  kennnel — are  built  around  It.  Tbe 
oature-Hiudy  scheme  Is  correlated  throughout  with  the  worh  done  on  the  farm 
and  wiih  the  gardening  operations.  The  general  mannal  work  is  as  varied 
OS  the  activities  which  stlnjulate  IL  A  rabbit  warren,  an  avtary.  Insect  cases, 
garden  frnmes,  cases  for  the  weather  Inatnimenta,  etc.,  constitute  the  work  in 
wood.  Otlier  meilla.  Involving  puddling  clay,  making  of  concrete,  and  the  mix- 
ing of  cement,  are  employed  In  constructing  a  pond  and  making  the  garden 
and  agricultural  rollers  on  the  basis  of  a  dminplpe.    Sufficient  scope  is  afTorded 
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In  this  scheme  for  the  work  In  priicilcnl  iirlthnietlc  In  tbe  measurement  of 
lenKihR  and  dlstiinces,  In  c»itlniiitlng  costs  and  quantities.  In  finding  heights  by 
meaiiH  of  slniijle  mfusurlng  lastruments,  In  making  the  graphical  records  of 
rnhifall,  Uurometi'r,  tlicnnonH'ior,  suashlne,  etc.,  ami  In  working  out  the  other' 
calculations  re4|uirc<l  In  ciiiiiH'i.'tliin  wHIi  the  garden  and  manual  work.  Pro- 
vision is  made  In  the  tlniivtuble  for  the  oiln'r  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  L  e., 
geoKraplij-,  history,  readlnj;,  coniiMisltlon,  drmvlng,  and  singing. 

The  per  capitii  cost  of  these  schools  for  the  summer  of  1908,  includ- 
ing salaries  of  teacher,  ninse,  attentlants,  rent^  repairs,  taxes,  equip- 
ment,  books  and  teaching  apparatus,  fuel,  light,  and  water,  exclusive 
of  food,  was  about  $120,  as  compared  with  a  per  capita  cost  of  $30 
in  tlie  ordinary  school.  • 
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The  education  committee  pays  street-car  fare  when  necessary.  A 
fee  of  60  cents  a  week  is  now  charged  each  child  who  is  able  to  pay, 
but  the  fee  may  be  remitted  entirely  in  cases  of  poverty. 

The  physical  results  are  judged  largely  by  gains  in  weight  and 
height,  by  increase  in  chest  development,  and  by  the  hemoglobin  test. 
A  medical  examination  takes  place  every  two  weeks,  and  great  care 
is  taken  to  tabulate  the  results  carefully.  The  reports  of  English 
schools  are  particularly  valuable  in  this  regard.  Several  of  these 
statements  on  results  are  included  in  the  chapter  on  Results  (pp. 
229-282). 


Fla.  TO. — View  ol  one  ot  tbe  porcbea,  Tbackle;  Op»u-Hlr  Scbool,  Bradtord,  Englanil, 

The  elementary  education  act  of  1899,  under  the  section  on  defec- 
tive and  epileptic  children,  made  special  provision  for  the  education 
of  physically  defective  {crippled,  tuberculous,  anemic,  etc.)  and 
mentally  defective  children.  The  law  states  that  the  school  medical 
officer  must  examine  and  select  the  children  and  that  not  more  than 
20  children  be  allowed  to  a  teacher;  that  the  curriculum  must  include 
manual  training  and  that  the  hours  of  instruction  be  short.  Pro- 
vided these  requirements  are  met  and  the  school  is  properly  certified 
by  the  education  authorities,  a  grant  of  about  $20  a  child  may  be 
made  from  the  taxes  and  will  be  paid  by  the  board  of  education  to 
the  authorities  of  the  school.    There  may  also  be  a  grant  for  medical 
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treatment  nnd  care  under  part  1  of  the  medical  grant  ivgulation  of 
the  board  of  education.  This  amounts  ordinarily  to  about  $40  a 
child.  There  are  now  34  schools  certified  by  the  board  of  education 
for  the  reception  of  tuberculous  and  delicate  children. 

The  tuberculosis  legislation  of  1911  provided  a  grant  of  $7,500,000 
for  making  grants  in  aid  of  sanitaria  and  other  institutions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis — $500,000  of 
this  sum  was  set  aside  for  grants  to  sanitarium  schools  for  children 
suffering  from  pulmonary  or  surgical  tuberculosis.  The  tuber- 
culosis legislation  also  provided  for  the  compulsory  notification  of 
all  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  the  school  medical  officers 
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have  used  these  repoi-ts  in  trncing  sources  of  infection  and  examining 
the  children  in  houses  from  which  tuberculosis  has  been  reported. 

Thanks  to  this  generous  provision  for  support  and  to  the  excellent 
results  attained  by  the  early  scliools,  the  development  of  the  open-air 
school  movement  in  England  has  been  rapid.  In  the  English  year- 
book of  open-air  si'hools  and  children's  sanitaria  for  IQLt  the  follow- 
ing are  listed : 

Day  gchoolB  for  children  »vffcring  from  putmoruiry  ttiberculoaii. 

Barnsley  (West  Riding,  Torks) Queen's    Rond    Council    School    for    Tu- 
berculous Children. 
Kettering  (Northamptonshire) Council  School  for  Tuberculosis  Children. 
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Dan  KchiMiU  for  children  tuffeiing  from  pulmonary  tiibercufoifig. — Con  tinned. 

Norwich  (Norfolk) Clare  House  Council  School  for  Tu- 
berculous children. 

Paddtn^on  (I»niloD) Kensal  House  CoudcII  School  for  Tu- 
berculous Children,  Hiirrow  Uoad. 

Iteadlnt;  (Berkshire) Whitley  Council  School  for  Tubercu- 
lous Children. 

York  (Eiist  Rldlni!.  YorhH). „. Caatlegiite  Council  Scliocl  for  Tuber- 
culous Children. 


L'lo.  72. — Bcrmcmlile.  a  rcEldeatiul  open-Blr  Hi^bool  supporti^  liy  tbc  uity  of  Halifax. 

RrifiilrnlinI  tanilariuiii  nchools  for  cliildrcH  suffering  fr<im  piiliiionarji 
tulicrcttlosin. 

Harpenden  (Hertfordshire) Xutlonul  Children's  Home  Snnltarhiii) 

School. 

Holt  (Norfolk) Sanltorium  School. 

I'eppard  Common  (Oxfordshire) KIndercot  Sunltnrluni  SchooL 

Niiyland  (Suffolk,  West) _ FJast  Anglian  Snnltorlum  School. 

ftenidciiluil  nanilarium  tchooU  for  children  xtifferiitg  from  surgical  tuberculotti. 

.\lton  (Hampnhlre) l.flril    Ma.vor    Treloar    Cripples'    Hos- 

pltnl  School. 

Birmingham  (Warwickshire) Wootllands  Sanitarium  School. 

Eastcote  (Middlesex) __ St.  VIncenfg  K.  O.  Home  for  Pti.vsf- 

cally  Defective  Children. 

East  Clandon  (Surrey) .,  .  Alexandra  Hospltiil  School. 

Heswall  (Cheshire) Royal      Liverpool      Countr.v      Hospital 

School. 
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Day  open-air  tchoolt  Jnr  delicate  children. 

Blrmlugliam  ( Warwlckxtilrp ) rflTculme  Open-AIr  Council  Sc-hool. 

Brailfurd  (West  RlOliiR,  Yorkstilre) Thatkley  Open-AIr  Council  fSchooL 

Bristol  (Gloucestershire) Open-Air  School. 

DarilngtuQ  (Durham) Open-Air  Council  School. 

Hallfiix  (West  RIdlnc.  Yorkshire) Bermerslde     Day     Open-Alr     Council 

Schiiol. 

KetierltiK  (XorthamploiiHlilre) Open-Alr  Counctl  Scliool. 

I.t>wlshani  (lionilon) Btrley  Houne  Open-Alr  C4)uncll  SchiKil, 

Forest  Hill. 
Lincoln  (Lim-nlnshire.  parts  of  Llmhieyl.. South  Pnrk  Open-Alr  Council  Scliool. 

Norwich  (Norfolk) (dolman  Road  Open-Alr  Counctl  Sctiool. 

SheSeld  (West  ItldlnK,  YorkHlilre) Whltclcy      Wood      0|>en-Alr      Council 

School, 
Woolwich  (l^ndonl Shooter's  Hill  Open-Afr  Council  Si-hool. 

Pliinistead. 


Fic.    73.— Oponulr   mh.)..!    for   unriiiiil    .hLWri'ii   at   Carusrvon,    Walc». 

Retidcntiiil  hcIiooIk  of  recover]!  for  delicate  children. 

CIncton-on-Sfn  (llssex) The  OkIIvIc  8elUK>l  of  Hecoi-ery, 

IIolifiiY  (West  BiiHus.  Yorkshire) Ilermerslde       Resldentinl       Open-Air 

Council  Scliool. 

Mnncheslcr  (I.ancB.-'hire) Swlnton  House  (Physically  Defective) 

Council  School. 

Rohy.  near  Liverpool   (I.anciishire) .BowrlnE  House  Council  School, 

West  KIrby  (Cheshire)— __ Convalescent  Home  for  Physically  De- 
fective Children. 

In  addition  to  schools  for  sick  or  delicate  children,  many  private 
open-air  schools  are  being  established  for  well  children,  and  archi- 
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tects  are  experimenting  with  types  of  school-houee  construction 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  convert  all  schoolrooms  into  open-air 
classrooms.  In  general  the  open-air  classroom  conforms  to  one  of 
three  types: 

(a)  Increased  open-window  space. 

(b)  Removal  of  one  side  wall — veranda  form. 
{c)  A  loggia  arrangement. 

These  ends  may  be  met  either  by  special  classrooms  attached  to 
ordinary  schools  or  specially  constructed  elementary  schools  on  open- 
air  lines.  Examples  may  be  found  at  Denton  Holme,  Carlisle,  Bur- 
ton Latimer,  Bradford,  Sheffield,  and  other  places. 

The  country  school. — Liverpool,  Manchester,  London,  and  other 
large  cities  are  building  country  schools  to  which  debilitated  town 


children  may  be  sent  for  short  periods  during  the  suuiniei-  months. 
There  is  practically  no  attempt  at  formal  instruction,  but  the  lessons 
which  are  provided  are  based  on  nature  study,  manual  training,  and 
domestic  duties.  (See  p.  212  for  description  of  curriculum  at  Roby 
House.) 

Playground  classes. — ^The  report  of  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
London  Board  of  Education  for  1913  records  88  playground  classes 
in  the  city  and  classifies  them  as  follows: 

(a)  A  playground  class  establishtHl  iis  ii  ivnter  for  delicate  clilldren  rniin 
□elgliboriDg  BchoolB,  the  cluss  being  formed  of  suitable  children  from  tliesc. 
schools  and  working  In  the  open  air  all  sommer.    Four  classes. 
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(b)  A  cluiM  of  delicate  clilkli-i^ii  uf  vnrious  etlut-'utionul  Etunilurds  selecteil 
(roni  one  school.     One  class. 

(c)  A  class  of  chllilreii  In  tlie  snme  stunOnrtl  of  one  school  only,  the  same 
class  being  taken  out  euch  ilii.v  of  tlie  week.    Fifty-three  classc«(. 

(>j)  A  playKroiiiKl  class  In  which  the  pupils  are  <lra\vn  from  ii  purtlculiir 
school  only,  but  various  cla&jes  are  taken  out  In  the  ot>en  In  riitiillon.     Thirty 

London  started  this  system  in  1900.  It  is  now  extended  to  Bir- 
mingham, Blackburn,  Bournemouth,  Halifnx,  Sheffield,  and  else- 
where. Some  of  the  clas.ses  recite  in  playgrounds  adjacent  to  public- 
school  buildings,  others  in  public  parks  and  open  spaces  situated  in 
easy  walking  distances  of  public-school  buildings. 


wmmMm^ 


The  curriculum  in  motit  of  these  classes  is  planned  to  include  extra 
physical  exercises,  manual  work,  and  school  gardening. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland  liJis  no  special  schools  for  tuberculous  children,  but  many 
of  her  schools  for  physically  defective  children  are  conducted  on 
modified  open-air  principles.  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Govan,  and  Pais- 
ley are  among  the  smaller  cities  where  this  work  is  carried  on. 

Glasgow  hiis  established  18  centers  for  the  education  of  physically 
defective  children,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  located  in  ordi- 
nary school  buildings,  without  much  possibility  of  introducing  open- 
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air  methods.  The  school  board  has  recently  built  a  large  special 
school  with  open-air  classrooms,  TThich  provides  for  physically  and 
mentally  defective  children  in  entirely  separate  sections  of  the  same 
building.  Two  other  special  schools  of  the  same  type  are  soon  to 
be  constructed.  Children  who  need  more  day  care  are  sent  to  the 
Biggart  Memorial  Home,  Prestwick,  Ayrshire. 

Edinburgh,  after  exiJerimenting  successfully  with  the  open-air  edu- 
cation of  physically  and  mentally  defective  children  at  the  Willow- 
brae  school,  has  joined  with  the  Children's  Holiday  Fund  Association 
in  conducting  an  open-air  school  at  the  Children's  Village  in  the 
high  hill  country  at  Humbie,  about  20  miles  from  Edinburgh.    There 


er  the  fli  ttet*  at  MarthlcT,  Pertluhire,  Scotland. 

are  five  little  cottages  and  a  schoolhouse  in  the  "  village,"  which  is 
used  as  a  summer  outing  camp  by  the  Holiday  Fund  Association. 
During  the  school  year  the  board  of  education  pays  the  holiday  fund 
ii  certain  sum  per  pupil  for  board  and  lodging  and  the  parents  of  the 
children  are  charged  according  to  their  circiunstances.  Twenty 
pupils  are  sent  out  at  a  time,  and  the  average  stay  during  1913  was 
nine  and  a  half  weeks.  The  school  medical  officers  select  the  children 
from  the  delicate  and  physically  debilitated  pupils  of  the  public 
schools.  They  react  quickly  to  the  healthy  conditions  in  which  they 
lire  placed,  and  last  year  the  average  increase  in  weight  was  found 
to  be  a  half  pound  per  week  for  each  pupil.  A  quickening  of  intelli- 
gence and  increased  interest  in  work  and  surroundings  are  frequently 
noted  by  the  teachers  and  by  the  children's  parents.    The  schoolhouse 
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is  SO  constructed  that  one  entire  side  can  be  thrown  open,  and  practi- 
cally all  the  classes  are  conducted  thus  in  the  open  air. 

The  study  of  tuberculosis  among  school  children  in  Scotland  is 
receiving  particular  attention  from  several  medical  inspectors,  and 
the  general  opinion  of  medical  men  seems  to  be  decidedly  in  favor 
of  extending  open-air  schools  in  Scotland  in  much  the  same  way  as 
in  England. 

IRELAND. 

To  the  Woman's  National  Health  Association,  mider  tlie  leader- 
ship of  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  belongs  the  credit  for  attempting 
to  introduce  open-air  schools  into  Ireland.  During  the  Ui  Bresail 
Exhibition,  which  was  held  by  the  association  in  Dublin  in  1911,  an 
open-air  school  was  conducted  as  an  object  lesson,  and  since  that 
time  teachers  in  a  few  cities  have  regularly  taken  classes  out  of  doors 
for  recitation  in  favorable  weather.  There  is  as  yet  no  medical 
inspection  of  schools  in  Ireland  and  very  little  on  which  to  build  a 
well-organized  open-air  school  system ;  so,  although  the  commission- 
ers of  national  education  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  idea, 
no  classes  have  as  yet  been  organized.  The  National  Health  Associa- 
tion is  laying  the  foundations  for  the  work  by  establishing  school 
playgrounds  and  summer  outing  camps  and  by  aiding  in  prevento- 
rium and  sauitorium  construction. 


Chapter  IX. 

OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS  IN  OTHER  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES, 


ITALY. 


Open-air  school  work  in  Italy  was  begun  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association  of  Padua  in  December,  1902.  The  head  of  the  associa- 
tion at  that  time  was  Senator  Achille  de  Giovanni,  who  was  also  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Padua.  Through  his  efforts  a  site 
was  secured  at  Barbarano,  a  suburb  of  Padua.  The  first  colony 
accommodated  10  children  and  a  teacher.  Later  the  city  of  Padua 
gave  a  subsidy  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  two  more  pavilions, 
which  increased  the  number  of  children  cared  for  to  30.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  make  the  teaching  conform  to  that  of  the  public-school 
system,  and  the  experiment  was  called  an  open-air  colony  rather  than 
an  open-air  school. 

In  1905  a  somewhat  larger  colony  was  opened  on  the  outskirts  of 
Padua,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alesandro  Randi,  chief  of  the 
medical  service  of  the  city.  The  Red  Cross  Society  furnished  tents, 
and  other  benevolent  associations  secured  the  equipment  and  paid  the 
current  expenses.  The  children  were  chosen  from  the  pupils  of  the 
primary  schools  by  a  special  committee.  They  ranged  in  age  from 
5  to  12  years,  and  54  were  received  during  the  two  months  in  which 
the  colony  was  open  in  the  first  year.  During  September  they  were 
kept  out  in  the  open  air  eight  hours  a  day  and  were  given  two  meals 
at  school ;  in  October  the  school  day  was  shortened  to  six  hours,  and 
only  one  meal  was  provided  by  the  school  authorities. 

These  colonies  have  now  developed  into  open-air  playgrounds.  In 
1913  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  200  children.  The  play- 
grounds are  used  for  keeping  children  under  observation  until  it 
can  be  determined  whether  they  need  additional  care,  and  in  build- 
ing up  those  whose  physical  condition  needs  only  the  day  open-air 
life.  Children  who  need  further  attention  are  sent  bv  the  medical 
committee  to  mountain  colonies  or  colonies  by  the  sea  or  are  placed 
out  in  suitable  country  families  until  their  physical  condition  im- 
proves, when  they  are  once  more  accepted  in  the  open-air  playground 
and  remain  until  the  medical  committee  considers  them  ready  for 
discharge. 

97855"— Bull.  23—17 10  145 
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The  Gymnastic  Association  of  Padua  has  cooperated  with  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association  in  the  management  of  these  playgrounds. 
The  president  of  the  association  has  ruled  that  all  the  girls  diall  at- 
tend the  lessons  "  without  corsets,  wearing  broad-toed  shoes,  and  with- 
out earrings.'^  The  classes  were  not  at  first  intended  for  instruction, 
but  merely  for  physical  recuperation ;  it  was  not  until  1907  that  the 
city  of  Padua  appointed  a  public-school  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the 
work.  In  this  year  the  school  medical  inspectors  began  to  separate 
from  the  other  chiFdren  in  the  public  schools  those  who  were  physi- 
cally less  developed  or  whose  health  was  in  such  condition  as  to  re- 
quire particular  attention.  Many  of  them  were  found  to  be  children 
of  families  who  were  known  to  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association. 

In  1908  four  special  classes,  called  the  ^'  classes  for  sickly  children,'^ 
were  opened  by  the  municipality.  They  were,  from  the  beginning, 
allowed  to  have  shorter  hours  of  school,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
program  were  somewhat  reduced.  When  the  weather  permitted,  they 
were  sent  to  the  open-air  playgrounds  for  recitation.  At  other  times 
rooms  in  the  ordinary  public-school  building  were  used. 

In  1911-12,  702  children,  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  first  and  second 
grade  children  in  the  city,  were  registered  in  these  classes.  In  1913, 
15  classes  for  sickly  children  were  conducted  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  wus  considered  that  the  actual  needs  of  the  situation  in 
Padua  were  thus  met. 

In  1909  the  city  built  a  large  and  beautiful  open-air  structure  for 
the  use  of  the  special  classes.  The  style  of  building  is  that  commonly 
seen  in  the  European  schools,  a  long  shacklike  structure,  and  as  usual 
in  Italy,  open  on  all  four  sides,  with  canvas  curtains  which  can  be 
lowered  if  necessary.  Most  of  the  Italian  schools  are  in  session  only 
from  spring  to  fall,  and  the  climate  makes  it  possible  to  conduct  them 
satisfactorily  without  more  permanent  buildings.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  purposes 
to  construct  additional  open-air  school  buildings  until  all  who  need 
such  care  are  accommodated.  The  children  remain  in  the  open  air 
from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6  at  night,  having  one  meal  at  11 
and  another  at  4.  They  spend  the  first  hour  of  school  day  in  rest,  re- 
laxation, and  breathing  exercises.  About  600  children  were  thus  bene- 
fited in  1912. 

No  statistical  reports  are  available  as  to  the  results  of  the  work, 
but  the  opinion  of  physicians  and  teachers  is  unanimous  as  to  the 
remarkable  improvement  which  the  children  show. 

Traveling  open-air  schools, — ^Milan,  Rome,  Genoa,  and  Florence 
are  also  carrying  on  similar  work.  Some  has  attained  some  fame 
because  of  the  traveling  open-air  schools,  or  schools  where  the  pupils 
carry  a  folding  camp  chair  and  books  over  their  shoulders  and  walk 
from  place  to  place  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher,  holding 
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informal  recitations  wherever  their  fancy  leads  them  to  stop.  There 
are  certain  objections  to  this  method:  First,  that  it  is  not  practical 
for  small  or  sickly  children,  since  it  is  too  fatiguing  to  carry  along 
all  the  articles  needed,  especially  when  the  roads  are  in  bad  condi- 
tion ;  second,  that  they  have  insufficient  protection  in  case  of  storm. 
It  may  further  arouse  complaint  on  the  part  of  landowners  if  the 
children  happen  to  trespass  on  private  property. 

The  Florence  open-air  school. — ^The  school  in  Florence  is  located 
in  a  large  apple  orchard,  iind  a  lemon  conservatory  with  large  win- 
dows is  used  as  a  schoolroom.  It  was  opened  on  April  18,  1912,  and 
has  continued  without  interruption  even  during  summer  vacations. 
A  class  of  about  30  children  was  chosen  from  the  elementary  schools 
by  the  physician  of  the  board  of  health  and  the  director  of  the  clinic 
for  children.  Lessons  were  alternated  with  gymnastic  exercises, 
games,  short  walks,  and  gardening.  School  hours  were  from  9  to  4 
in  winter  and  in  summer  from  9  to  6.  Food  was  served  three  times 
a  day.  The  physician  in  charge  records  a  gain  in  weight  superior 
in  nearly  every  case  to  the  normal  increase  in  weight  for  the  age  of 
the  child.  Chest  development  also  has  been  greater. than  normal. 
The  expenses  of  the  school  are  equally  divided  between  the  com- 
munity and  the  anti-tuberculosis  society.  The  teacher  receives  extra 
pay  as  compensation  for  the  longer  hours  on  duty,  and  during  the 
period  when  school  lasts  until  6  p.  m.  he  is  relieved  in  the  afternoon 
hours  by  a  teacher  paid  by  the  municipality.  The  children  receive 
warm  milk  and  bread  when  they  arrive  at  school,  a  warm  lunch  at 
noon,  and  a  second  lunch  at  4.  The  breakfast  and  first  lunch  are 
furnished  by  the  association  and  the  second  by  the  municipality. 
The  school  equipment  is  provided  by  the  municipality,  but  the  asso- 
ciation gives  each  child  a  woolen  raincoat  and  a  winter  cap  and  a 
large  straw  hat  for  the  summer. 

The  purposes  of  the  school  have  been  to  give  assistance  to  sickly 
children  or  children  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  and  to  make  the 
institution  an  effective  means  of  teaching  prophylactics  and  the 
beginning  of  a  rational  reform  in  the  hygiene  of  the  elementary 
school. 

Prof.  Alberto  Graziani  made  an  extensive  report  to  the  Fourth 
International  Congress  of  Physical  Education,  in  which  he  summed 
up  admirably  the  attitude  of  educators  in  Italy  on  the  open-air 
school  movement  and  the  conclusions  which  they  had  rieached.  He 
l)elieves  that  the  congestion  of  cities,  the  poverty  of  the  working 
classes,  the  lack  of  suitable  amusements  which  would  develop  spirit 
and  body  alike,  and  the  increasingly  difficult  struggle  for  existence 
compel  a  readjustment  in  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  children  if 
they  are  to  be  given  a  chance  for  healthy,  normal  development. 
"Growth  of  children  in  the  open  air,"  he  calls  the  "last  word  in 
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iiioilern  educational  methods,*'  and  ix)ints  out  that  the  open-air  school 
originated  in  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  children  in  a  healthy 
environment  and  in  the  fact  that  this  period  of  the  development  of 
children  coincides  with  the  period  of  their  attendance  at  school. 
Weight,  height,  chest  expansion,  and  condition  of  blood  are  the 
physical  tests  which  he  would  have  applied  to  the  children  in  the 
open-air  schools. 

Wherever  the  natural  conditions  of  the  place  permit,  he  thinks  it 
is  best  to  choose  a  hilly  location  for  the  open-air  school,  with  woods 
and  abundant  water.  There  must  be  good  drainage,  and,  if  the  site 
is  not  naturally  wooded,  many  trees  should  be  set  out,  preferably  fir 
trees  or  resinous  bushes.  The  size  of  the  grounds  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  pupils,  but  space  should  be  left  for  the  con- 
struction of  sleeping  sheds,  general  offices,  garden,  orchard,  and  play- 
<rround.  The  schoolrooms  should  be  formed  by  large  pavilions, 
about  10  by  15  meters,  with  a  cement  floor,  and  open  on  each  side 
and  equipped  with  strong  curtains  or  with  folding  doors.  The  roads 
and  grounds  ordinarily  used  by  the  pupils  should  be  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  the  whole  area  should  be  fenced  in. 

School  hours  should  be  long  enough  to  keep  the  pupils  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  Three  and  a  half  hours  of  intellectual  work  is 
enough.  Teachere  should  be  chosen  from  those  who  volunteer  to  do 
the  work,  and  those  whose  own  condition  demands  open-air  life 
should  be  given  first  consideration. 

Meals  should  be  given  at  regular  hours,  one  immediately  after 
arrival,  the  second  at  12.30,  and  the  third  half  an  hour  before  dis- 
missal. If  only  two  meals  are  served,  the  first  should  be  given 
at  11.30  and  the  second  at  5.  The  two  meals  should  represent  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  nourishment  and  should  contain  a  great  portion  of 
albumen.  Meals  should  be  followed  by  rest  in  the  open  air  for  not 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  After  not  less  than  three  hours  from 
the  first  meal  the  children  may  take  a  bath.  Physical  exercises  are 
advisable,  if  properly  supervised.  Jumping,  running,  respiratory 
exercises,  and  modified  singing  are  especially  good.  The  children 
should  wear  clothing  that  permits  full  liberty  of  movement  and 
leaves  their  bodies  as  unprotected  as  possible,  so  that  air  and  light 
can  act  directly  on  their  skin.  Xeck,  arms,  and  legs  must  always  be 
unprotected,  and  the  pupils  must  wear  short  stockings  and  sandals. 

Prof.  Graziani  sums  up  his  conclusions  as  follows: 

1.  We  must  have  faith  In  the  ndvantnprea  that  may  be  derived  from  the  o|)eii- 
air  school,  for  our  contentions  are  corroborated  by  sufficient  experience. 

2.  Tlie  aim  of  tlie  open-air  sch<K)l  is  to  make  possible  the  ^owth  of  the  sick 
<hlld  In  the  open  air. 

3.  All  the  large  cities  where  congestion  is  great  should  have  open-air 
schools. 
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4.  The  open-air  school  Is  the  necessary  supplement  to  the  special  classes. 

5.  The  open-air  schools  should  be  conipletetl  by  holiday  playgrounds. 

0.  The  oi)en-air  school  should  be  a  vast,  shady  space  in  which  pavilions  or 
ix)rches  may  be  erected  to  be  used  as  schoolrooms. 

7.  The  open-air  schools  will  be  preferably  located  outside  the  city  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  children  will  walk  to  the  school,  or  if  the  distance 
is  excessive,  means  of  transportation  should  be  provided.  It  is  not  necessar3\ 
although  preferable,  that  they  be  erected  on  the  hills  or  in  woods. 

8.  The  open-air  school  ought  to  be  a  municipal  institution. 

9.  The  open-air  school  shall  function  only  during  the  day. 

10.  The  children  of  the  open-air  schools  will  be  chosen  among  those  physically 
needy,  or  among  those  whose  parents  have  not  the  opportunity  to  take  care  of 
them  properly. 

11.  The  hours  of  the  open-air  school  will  be  regulated  according  to  local 
conditions,  and  the  time  devoted  to  instruction  will  be  shorter  tlian  in  ordi- 
nary schools. 

12.  The  program  to  be  followed  in  the  open-air  schools  will  be  very  simple 
and  will  be  of  a  practical  and  solid  character. 

13.  The  physical  education  in  the  open-air  schools  should  consist  of  exercises 
in  running  and  respiratory  gymnastics.  A  shower  bath  should  be  taken  as  often 
as  possible. 

14.  In  the  open-air  school  proper  food  should  be  abundantly  supplied,  and 
the  clothing  should  correspond  to  the  requirements  of  the  school. 

15.  The  teachers  of  the  open-air  school  should  be  chosen  among  those  who 
spontaneously  apply  for  such  work,  and  preference  given  to  those  who  offer  par- 
ticular qualifications. 

16.  The  open-air  school  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  many  other  institutions  whose 
object  is  prophylaxis  through  open-air  life,  because  it  Is  more  economical,  more 
practical,  and  the  benefit  may  be  extendetl  to  a  larger  number  of  Individuals. 
In  any  case  it  may  be  considered  as  a  useful  supplement  to  the  other  institu- 
tions. 

17.  The  open-air  school  should  be  con-stantly  supervised  by  school  physicians. 

FRANCE. 

Preventive  work  among  the  cliildren  of  tuberculous  parents  had 
ah-eadv  taken  form  in  two  definite  directions  before  the  dav  of  the 
open-air  school  in  France.  Grancher  had  put  into  operation  his 
splendid  plan  of  *'  preserving  the  seed  corn  of  the  Nation  "  by  send- 
ing delicate  children  from  the  homes  of  the  tuberculous  poor  into 
selected  families  of  healthy  peasant  stock  where  they  could  get  nour- 
ishing food  and  outdoor  life  through  the  critical  years  of  childhood. 
His  own  statement  of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  the  work  as  stated 
in  a  report  published  in  1915  deserves  reproduction : 

When  tuberculosis  enters  a  small  dwelling  and  attacks  father  or  mother, 
the  infection  of  the  children  is  almost  inevitable,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  best  way  to  fight  against  tuberculosis  was  to  snatch  away  its  prey. 

In  this  tuberculous  family,  the  work  of  preservation  takes  the  children  who 
are  still  in  good  health,  from  3  to  10  years,  and  places  them  in  the  country  in 
the  families  of  peasants  equally  healthy,  where  our  pupils  spend  all  their 
school  life  until  they  are  13 ;  even  longer,  for  we  are  sure  that  many  remain  in 
the  country  and  found  peasant  families. 
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The  pupllfl  are  put  in  charge  of  gocMi  physicians  of  the  neghborhood,  who  se- 
lect the  homes  of  the  peasants  and  care  for  our  children  without  cliarge. 

Men  and  women  teachers  vie  in  their  interest  in  our  pupils. 

Eiich  child  costs  the  organization,  nil  expenses  included,  from  1  franc  (20 
cents)  to  1  franc  20  centimes  a  day,  according  to  where  he  is  placed. 

This  selection  of  the  still  unspoiled  see<l  corn  of  the  human  race  realises 
the  formula  which  Pasteur  applied  to  silk  growing. 

An  ideally  simple  and  scientific  formula.  It  is  for  the  child  the  best  whicli 
can  be  opposed  to  the  devastating  scourge  of  tuberculosis ;  for,  from  the  medical 
side,  it  gives  a  complete  and  radical  solution.  It  suppresses,  in  fact,  all  the 
causes  of  tuberculosis;  the  remote  causes,  as  the  iioverty  and  wretchedness  of 
the  large  cities  which  prepare  the  soil,  and  the  Immediate  cause,  family  Infec- 
tion. 

From  the  social  side,  the  child  removed  from  promiscuousness  of  a  dwelling 
Infected  with  tuberculosis,  and  placed  during  a  long  period  of  his  life  in  a 
good  house,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  an  abundance  of  food,  becomes  a 
new  being,  physically  and  morally.  He  reaches  adolescence  full  of  vigor,  and 
may  then  choose  between  life  in  the  country  or  return  to  the  city. 

According  to  our  experience  of  me  last  four  years,  the  country  will  be  most 
often  the  choice. 

Finally,  saving  these  children,  almost  all  condemned  to  become  tuberculous, 
will  destroy  for  the  future  so  many  centers  of  contagion  and  will  little  by  little 
lessen  the  extent  of  tuberculosis. 

All  these  advantages  have  not  escapeil  the  notice  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  work,  and  powerful  friendships  among  statesmen,  philanthropists,  and 
physicians  have  lielpe<l  to  put  it  in  the  front  rank  in  the  antituberculosis 
campaign.  * 

]'acation  colonies. — As  a  result  of  the  second  activity,  the  vacaticHi 
colony  idea,  originated  by  Pastor  Bion,  of  Zurich,  in  1870,  and  pro- 
moted by  many  private  philanthropic  societies  and  by  certain  mu- 
nicipalities, 81,358  French  children,  in  1911,  spent  from  three  to  six 
weeks  at  vacation  colonies. 

The  scheme  of  operation  which  the  city  of  Havre  has  developed  at 
the  municipal  colonies  of  Grosfys  and  Montgeon  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  others.  Created  by  the  city  council  on  May  30,  1906,  the 
management  of  the  colonies  is  vested  in  a  commission  of  22  persons, 
who  serve  two  years.  Twelve  are  chosen  from  members  of  the  city 
council,  and  they  may  add  to  their  number  10  other  persons  "  known 
to  be  interested  in  vacation  colonies."  The  head  of  the  department 
of  public  instruction  is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  association.  The 
commission  exercises  full  control  over  the  selection  of  children  for 
the  colonies,  the  method  of  placing  the  pupils,  the  organization  and 
supervision  of  the  colonies,  and  the  raising  of  funds  for  their  sup- 
port, if  the  city  appropriation  is  not  sufficient.  Every  year  they  must 
make  a  general  report,  which  includes  the  financial  statement  to  the 
citv  council. 

The  colony  of  Grosfys  utilizes  a  country  estate  near  Havre,  with 
a  great  country  house  large  enough  to  accommodate  nearly  200 
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children  at  a  time.  The  colony  of  Montgeon  occupies  specially  con- 
ritructed  barracks  in  the  forest  of  Montgeon  close  to  the  city  of  Havre 
and  owned  by  the  city. 

The  present  plan  is  to  use  Montgeon  for  the  less  needy  children 
and  Grosfys  for  those  who  are  more  debilitated.  A  plan  has  just 
been  undertaken,  however,  which  provides  for  some  400  of  the  most 
needy  and  unfortunate  children  a  stay  in  both  colonies,  which  ex- 
tends their  vacation  over  the  whole  summer.  In  addition,  many 
children  are  sent  to  Montgeon  for  the  day  only,  leaving  Havre  by 
street  car  or  on  foot  at  7.30  in  the  morning  and  returning  in  the 
evening.  They  are  given,  a  good  dinner  of  soup,  meat,  vegetables, 
and  desert  at  noon,  but  receive  breakfast  and  supper  at  home.  The 
children  at  Grosfys  observe  the  following  daily  program : 

7.00    Rising  hour;  the  children  uncover  the  bed  and  open  the  windows  and 

,  proceed  to  clean  their  shoes  and  make  their  toilets. 

7.45    Breakfast;  the  children  are  required  to  remain  nt  least  25  minutes  at 

the  table. 

9.00    A  walk  through  the  woods. 

10.45    Return. 

11.00    Make  the  beds. 

11.30  Luncheon ;  the  children  remain  40  minutes  at  the  table ;  rest  in  the  court. 
P.M, 

2.00  Luncheon  in  the  open  air. 

4.20  Walk. 

6.00  Return. 

6.30  Dinner ;  the  children  remain  at  the  table  40  minutes. 

7.45  Hour  of  retiring. 

Gymnastic  exercises,  different  games,  reading,  and  letter  writing 
occupy  the  spare  moments. 

No  visits  can  be  paid  the  children  by  their  families  except  by 
special  permission,  and  great  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  too  frequent 
guests. 

The  improvement  in  weight,  height,  and  chest  measurement,  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  is  marked. 

The  cost  of  food  per  day  amounts  to  about  10  cents  per  pupil,  and 
the  total  expense,  including  management  and  supervision,  amounts 
to  a  little  over  20  cents  per  pupil. 

In  the  report  made  by  the  commission  to  the  city  council  at  the 
end  of  the  season  of  1913,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  municipal  administration  and  the  university  authorities 
should  be  called  to  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  open-air  school  at  Montgeon.  The  vice  president  of 
the  commission,  Dr.  Profichet,  has  submitted  to  the  commission  a 
plan  for  receiving  in  an  experimental  way  100  sick  children,  60 
boys  and  50  girls,  who  might  be  profited  by  the  fresh-air  treatment 
during  the  school  year,  leaving  at  Easter  time  if  necessary.    The 
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same  reromniendation  was  made  for  the  colony  of  Grosfvs,  with  the 

»  ■ 

alternative  suggestion  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  rest-recovery  place 
for  adults  if  not  available  for  an  open-air  school. 

Open-air  schooh. — The  first  open-air  school  in  France  was  founded 
in  1904.  at  Montigny-sur-Loing,  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  by  M.  Durot,  a  teacher  who  was  moved  by  the  deli- 
cate health  of  most  of  his  little  pupils  to  try  to  get  them  out  of  the 
poorly  ventilated  schoolrooms  and  their  insanitary  homes  in  the 
slums  of  Paris.  He  began  the  work  without  any  help  whatever,  but 
it  soon  enlisted  the  support  of  physicians  and  educators,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  was  able  to  erect  a  suitable  building. 

Lyon  was  the  fii*st  city  in  F' ranee  to  have  a  municipal  open-air 
school.  In  1907  the  Castle  of  Vemay,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  was 
thrown  open  to  the  work  of  caring  for  sickly  children  from  poverty- 
stricken  homes.  Pupils  are  received  in  groups  of  45  for  periods 
averaging  about  three  months.  They  follow  the  usual  program  of 
forest  sc*hools,  and  register  the  usual  gains  in  health  and  mentality. 

Nimos,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  Dijon  have  also  excellent  open- 
air  schools. 

League  for  open-air  education. — ^The  League  for  Open- Air  Edu- 
caticm  was  founded  at  Paris  in  November,  1912,  by  M.  G.  I^monier, 
assistant  editor  of  a  school  journal  called  "  Hygiene  in  and  through 
the  school'"  (Lllygiene  a  et  par  I'Ecole).  Among  its  early  mem- 
bers were  M.  Marcoux,  prominent  in  antituberculosis  work,  and  Mme. 
Jeanne  Girard,  school  inspector  of  infant  classes  in  Paris.  The 
objects  of  the  league  are :  First,  to  promote  school  hygiene  and  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  moral  education  by  conducting  and  popularizing 
open-air  classes  and  school  journeys.  Second,  to  encourage,  assist, 
and  award  prizes  to  all  undertakings  and  experiences  of  this  nature. 
Third,  to  promote,  and  if  necessary,  to  found,  playground  classes, 
schools,  and  medicopedagogical  establishments  in  the  open  air, 
whether  through  public  agencies  or  private  initiative.  Fourth,  to 
place  meml)ers  and  pupils  of  the  society  free  of  charge  in  houses 
where  the  rules  of  hygiene  are  observed. 

The  ass<x^iation  is  supported  by  a  membership  created  according 
to  the  size  of  the  yearly  contribution  and  ranging  from  the  class 
called  "  founders,"*  who  pay  a  minimum  fee  of  1,000  francs  yearly, 
to  an  honorary  membership  wiio  pay  5  francs.  No  charge  whatever 
is  made  the  children  who  enroll  themselves  as  pupils. 

The  annual  income  is  to  be  spent  in  the  following  way:  First,  prop- 
aganda for  education  in  the  open  air,  by  conferences,  placards,  bul- 
letins, reviews,  etc.  Second,  diplomas,  prizes,  and  grants  to  persons 
and  groups  who  shall  have  helped  by  their  acts  to  develop  theory  into 
practice.  Third,  organization  of  school  journeys,  visits,  walks,  fam- 
ily excursions  with  studies  and  demonstrations  in  the  open  air,  and 
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playground  classes.  Fourth,  the  establishment  and  installation  of 
open-air  classes  of  open-air  schools  by  the  location  or  purchase  of 
ground  sites,  or  estates  or  by  construction.  Fifth,  the  organization 
of  school  restaurants  to  distribute  strengthening  food  to  the  pupils 
of  the  association.  Sixth,  the  organization  of  vacation  colonies  or 
rest  recovery  places. 

The  first  undertaking  of  the  league  was  to  start  school  journeys  in 
the  Paris  schools.  The  second  was  to  undertake  a  study  of  open-air 
schools  of  various  types,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  published. 
Various  other  similar  undertakings  are  being  started. 

Many  organizations  of  like  purpose  are  afiRliating  themselves  with 
the  league,  and  the  plan  is  to  call  an  "  Open- Air  Congress  "  as  soon 
as  the  branches  number  100. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  type  of  open-air  school  for  which  Switzerland  is  best  known 
is  that  developed  by  Dr.  Rollier,  of  Leysin,  and  Dr.  Bernhard,  of 
St.  Moritz,  in  connection  with  the  sun  cure  of  surgical  tuberculosis. 
Complete  elementary  education  is  now  provided  for  the  little  pa- 
tients, who  sit  with  arms  and. legs  exposed  to  the  healing  rays  of  the 
sun,  reflected  from  fields  of  snow.  Photographs  of  boys  clad  only 
in  loin  cloths,  sandals,  and  shade  hat  skiing  or  tobogganing  down 
the  Alpine  slopes  have  made  the  spectacular  side  of  the  treatment 
widely  known.  The  details,  however,  are  carefully  and  slowly 
worked  out,  and  the  most  minute  precautions  are  observed  in  begin- 
ning the  work. 

Admission  to  the  sanitarium  is  followed  by  a  period  of  rest  in 
bed,  during  which  time  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  room  are 
gradually  opened  until  the  patient  is  accustomed  to  prolonged  con- 
tact with  the  high  mountain  air.  Then  he  is  wheeled  out  on  the 
balcony  for  gradually  lengthened  periods  of  time.  Every  day  tem- 
perature, pulse,  and  respiration  are  carefully  recorded ;  and  tests  of 
blood  and  urine  are  frequently  made,  so  that  the  individual  reactions 
can  be  noted.  When  it  is  certain  that  the  patient  is  really  acclimated, 
he  is  dressed  in  some  white  material,  given  snow  spectacles  and  a 
white  hat  or  a  white  umbrella,  and  is  taken  to  the  solarium,  or  ^^  sun 
parlor,"  to  begin  the  real  treatment.  Exposure  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  is  always  begun  with  the  feet,  which  are  uncovered  only 
for  five  minutes  at  a  time  for  three  or  four  times  the  first  day 
with  an  hour  between  each  exposure.  On  the  second  day  the  leg 
is  bared  as  high  as  the  knee.  It  is  usually  a  week  or  more  before 
the  head  and  neck  are  stripped  of  covering.  As  the  treatment  pro- 
ceeds, the  skin  turns  a  copper  brown,  which  gradually  changes  to  a 
chocolate  hue.  This  is  called  pigmentation,  and  is  considered  the 
best  index  of  improvement.    It  is  said  to  render  the  skin  immune 
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from  bacterial  infection.  This  continued  exposure  to  the  sun  is 
particularly  efficacious  with  tuberculous  abscesses  and  sinuses,  for  it 
kills  the  germs  and  does  not  injure  the  living  cells.  In  time  children 
enjoy  from  four  to  six  hours'  exposure  daily,  and  can  go  on  with 
school  work  while  taking  the  cure. 

Switzerland  has  five  open-air  schools  of  the  ordinary  type,  situ- 
ated at  Lausanne,  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  Bischofzell,  and  Zurich.  Zu- 
rich is  the  most  recently  established  and  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  rest.  The  town  has  taken  a  lease  of  ^0  years  on  a  wooded 
tract  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The 
main  building  includes  on  the  first  floor  a  large  diningroom,  with 
kitchen  and  office,  and  on  the  second  floor  a  classroom  for  use  in 
bad  weather,  and  rooms  for  the  housekeeper  and  teacher.  A  large 
veranda  opens  direct  from  the  diningroom  upon  the  playground. 

The  school  physician  and  public-school  teachers  together  choose 
the  children  who  are  debilitated  and  seem  to  need  change  and  extra 
food.    Tuberculous  children  are  cared  for  in  the  sanitarium  schools. 

Each  morning  the  children  gather  at  the  tram  station  in  town 
and  proceed  to  the  school  in  groups  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher. 
At  8  a.  m.  comes  the  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk;  at  10  o'clock  bread 
and  fruit;  dinner  at  12;  and  supper  at  6.  After  breakfast  one-half 
of  the  children  attend  classes,  while  the  other  half  play  games,  and 
after  the  morning  luncheon  the  process  is  reversed.  The  class  periods 
are  25  minutes  each,  with  5  minutes  intermission  between  recitations, 
and  there  are  four  such  periods  during  the  morning.  After  dinner 
come  two  hours  of  complete  rest,  followed  by  two  hours  of  play  or 
excursions  through  the  woods. 

The  local  board  of  education  pays  the  salary  of  the  teacher  and  the 
cost  of  the  school  materials.  Children  who  are  able  pay  1  mark 
a  day  and  any  deficit  is  made  good  by  the  Children's  Benevolent 
Society.  The  school  was  started  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League, 
and  the  cost  of  the  building  was  raised  by  private  subscription  and 
contributions  by  various  benevolent  societies. 

The  famous  holiday  colonies  or  vacation  homes  which  are  now 
common  in  all  the  European  countries  were  begun  in  Switzerland 
by  Pastor  Bion,  of  Zurich,  in  1876.  In  1909  more  than  8,000  Swiss 
children  spent  three  or  more  weeks  on  such  trips  at  a  total  cost  of 
44  francs  per  head.  At  first  the  whole  expense  was  met  by  voluntary 
contributions,  but  of  late  the  municipalities  have  realized  the  value 
of  the  work  and  are  beginning  to  assume  the  cost.  The  plan  is  to  send 
the  children  in  groups  of  about  20  and  in  charge  of  a  married  teacher, 
sometimes  to  an  inexpensive  hotel  in  the  country,  but  more  often  to 
houses  built  or  rented  for  the  express  purpose.  Some  towns  have 
provided  holiday  homes  of  their  own.  In  addition  to  the  colonies, 
some  children  from  the  lower  grades  are  sent  to  peasants'  homes  in 
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the  country  to  help  in  the  lighter  forms  of  farm  work,  in  watching 
the  goats  or  tending  the  cattle. 

^  The  Guild  of  the  Wandervpgel  consists  of  about  1,000  boys  and 
girls  over  14,  who  go  off  in  separate  groups  under  the  guidance  of 
a  teacher  on  long  tramps  at  least  once  during  the  year.  Each  group 
carries  along  a  big  aluminum  pot  which  will  boil  d  gallon  or  more  of 
soup,  and  they  camp  at  night  wherever  the  fancy  strikes  them,  often 
sleeping  on  hay  or  straw  in  barns  or  in  the  open.  They  now  own 
three  mountain  huts,  which  are  the  centers  from  which  the  excursions 
start. 

School  gardens  and  day  school  journeys  have  also  been  developed 
by  certain  cities  as  a  means  for  giving  the  children  proper  training 
in  the  open  air. 

DENMARK. 

The  open-air  school  movement  in  Denmark  has  developed  from 
the  summer  vacation  colonies,  and  is  still  conducted  largely  in  con- 
nection with  them. 

Denmark  has  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  arranging  exchange 
vacations  between  children  living  in  the  city  and  those  living  in  the 
country.  Groups  of  city  children  are  taken  to  country  homes  and 
given  a  few  weeks'  experience  of  coimtry  life,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  country  children  are  enjoying  the  sights  of  the  city.  The  vaca- 
tion colonies,  however,  are  planned  especially  for  sickly  and  mal- 
nourished children,  who  need  definite  physical  care. 

The  open-air  vacation  colony  for  delicate  children,  organized  by 
the  Children's  Aid  Association  of  Copenhagen,  illustrates  the  kind  of 
work  which  is  carried  on.  This  association  realizes  that  the  cause  of 
sickness  and  physical  subnormality  in  school  children  is  often  largely 
due  to  the  economic  situation  and  condition  of  their  homes.  In 
many  cases  the  homes  are  not  able  to  restore  the  children  to  strength 
after  a  long  sickness.  In  other  cases  children  suffer  from  chronic 
undernourishment.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  re- 
store such  children  to  full  strength  by  a  stay  in  the  country  under 
good  conditions  for  a  couple  of  months  during  the  summer,  or  at  least 
to  give  them  such  a  good  start  that  the  chances  are  favorable  for  a 
complete  recovery. 

The  municipality  of  Charlottenburg  has  given  to  the  Children's 
Aid  Association  free  use  of  a  farm  owned  by  the  city,  at  Lille  Belle- 
gaard.  The  farm  buildings  have  been  considerably  remodeled,  and 
free  transportation  is  provided  for  the  children  on  the  street  rail- 
way. 

The  colony  was  started  in  1905,  and  since  that  time  it  has  had 
under  its  charge  973  children.  At  present  it  is  open  from  May  15  to 
September  16.    During  the  summer  136  children  are  cared  for,  in 
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two  divisions,  with  periods  of  two  months  each.  A  medical  certifi- 
cate is  required  from  each  applicant  for  admission,  and  these  appli- 
cations are  then  passed  on  by  the  examining  physicians  of  the  board 
of  directors.  Preference  is  given  the  children  who  come  from  the 
poorest  homes. 

The  children  meet  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  are  sent  home 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  have  four  meals  daily :  Breakfast 
at  8,  luncheon  at  11,  dinner  at  3,  and  supper,  including  all  the  milk 
(hey  can  drink,  before  they  are  sent  home.  On  birthdays  the  flag  is 
raised,  and  the  children  have  chocolate.  The  total  number  of  days 
present  in  1912  was  7,084,  the  total  cost  of  the  food  was  al)out  $1,000, 
and  the  daily  per  capita  expense  for  each  child  was  about  13  cents. 

The  management  of  the  house  is  in  charge  of  a  matron,  assisted  by 
the  older  children.  The  children  are  taught  how  to  set  the  table 
properly,  to  wait  on  table,  wash  dishes,  and  perform  other  simple 
household  tasks. 

Shoes  are  bought  for  all  the  children  and  blouses  are  provided  for 
(he  boys  and  aprons  for  the  girls,  in  order  to  save  their  own  clothes  as 
much  as  possible.  They  are  also  given  toothbrushes,  nailbrushes, 
soap,  and  towels. 

Except  for  the  time  necessary  for  meals  the  children  spend  the 
entire  day  in  the  open  air.  After  dinner  one  hour's  rest  is  given  in 
reclining  chairs.  On  rainy  days  the  bam  on  the  farm  is  used  and  the 
time  is  passed  in  play,  dance,  and  song. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  changed  appearance  of  the  children,  from 
their  greater  liveliness,  perseverance,  and  excellent  appetite  that  such 
8  life  has  an  excellent  influence  on  them  physically  and  mentally. 

They  are  weighed  once  a  week,  and  the  reports  show  that  they 
make  good  gains. 

Results  of  stay  in  the  colony,  on  weight. 


Number  of  children. 


First  division  (52  days  in  the  colony): 

35  boys 

35girls 

70  children 

Second  division  (54  days  in  the  colony) 

34  bovs 

32  girls 

66  children 


Totel 
weight. 


Pounis, 
1,984 
1,982 


3,966 


1,944 
1,792 


3,736 


Increase  in  wetgbt. 


Total. 


Powtis. 
08 
98 


166 


196 
177 


373 


Foreadi 
child. 


Pcmnd9. 

2.0 
2.8 


2.4 


5.7 
5.5 


£.6 


In  order  that  the  children  may  not,  during  their  absence  from 
school,  fall  too  far  behind  their  class,  an  open-air  school  is  con- 
ducted at  the  colony,  in  which  lessons  are  given  in  Danish,  arithme- 
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tic,  nature  study,  and  singing.  The  children  are  divided  into  six 
classes.  Each  class  has  two  half-hour  lessons  daily  in  Danish  and 
arithmetic. 

There  is  abundant  opportunity  for  nature  study  in  field,  garden, 
and  farm.  The  children  have  small  gardens  in  a  corner  of  the  com- 
mon garden.  They  are  supplied  with  plants,  but  the  arrangement  is 
left  entirely  in  their  hands.  Most  of  them  raise  flowers,  radishes, 
cabbages,  and  peas.  Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  best  gardeners.  In 
another  comer  of  the  garden  the  children  s^re  permitted  to  dig  and 
work  to  suit  their  own  pleasure.  They  build  caves,  castles,  and  forti- 
fications. A  sand  pile,  seesaw,  and  swing  are  highly  popular.  The 
day  passes  so  rapidly  with  games  and  study  that  there  is  hardly  time 
enough  for  all  that  needs  to  be  done. 

In  the  evening,  after  supper,  the  children  stand  in  line  in  the  yard 
while  the  flag  is  carried  to  the  front;  then,  with  drums  and  fifes 
playing,  they  are  led  to  the  street  car  for  the  homeward  journey. 

Each  of  the  divisions  has  three  day  excursions — one  trip  on  the 
steamboat  to  Elsinore,  one  visit  to  the  zoological  garden  with  lunch- 
eon, and  one  trip  to  the  Deer  Forest. 

NORWAY. 

The  city  of  Bergen  maintains  an  open-air  school  at  Mjolf  jell,  to 
which  30  delicate  children  from  the  city  are  sent  for  a  month's  rec- 
reation and  instruction.  The  community  has  appropriated  1,000 
crowns  ($268)  for  this  experiment. 

SWEDEN. 

Sweden  Is  said  to  lead  the  other  nations  of  the  Scandinavian  group 
in  respect  to  the  provision  of  school  gardens  and  vacation  colonies. 
In  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  Sweden  it  has  been  customary  during 
the  last  few  years  to  send  school  children  who  are  in  special  need  of 
building-up  into  vacation  colonies  during  the  summer.  They  were 
started  in  Stockholm  in  1884;  and  356  colonies,  a  total  of  8,751 
children,  had  been  sent  from  that  city  between  1885  and  1900,  ex- 
clusive of  some  colonies  provided  by  certain  industrial  companies 
for  children  belonging  to  their  workmen.  Between  25  and  30  children 
were  sent  in  each  group.  They  remained  about  two  months,  and 
the  total  daily  cost  per  child  amounted  to  about  15  cents. 

In  1907  Stockholm  seriously  considered  the  question  of  establish- 
ing a  forest  school.  The  municipality  appointed  a  commission  to 
make  a  general  investigation  into  the  teaching  of  sick  and  delicate 
children,  and  the  decision  was  that  it  would  be  better  to  extend  the 
work  of  the  vacation  colonies,  rather  than  to  proceed  with  the  forest 
school  at  that  time. 
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HOLLAND. 

Various  cities  in  Holland  have  interested  themselves  in  summer 
colonies  for  needy  children  and  in  the  achool-joumey  moveme&L 
Recent  information  on  but  one  open-air  school  has  been  secured. 
This  is  maintained  by  a  private  organization  and  is  now  located  in 
the  sand  dunes  near  The  Hague.  The  work  was  begun  in  1905  cm 
ft  very  small  scale  in  a  private  house  and  garden  which  had  been 
given,  rent  free,  for  six  weeks.  The  funds  supplied  were  meager, 
and  the  42  children  who  were  admitted  were  compelled  to  bring  their 
own  forks,  spoons,  etc.    The  society  supplied  food  and  instruction. 


Fig.  77. — Opvu-alr  Kchool  ni-'sr  The  Hague.  HoUsDd. 

In  1906  another  house,  with  beautiful  large  gardens,  was  also  given, 
rent  free,  to  the  society,  and  here  the  children  stayed  three  or  four 
months.  As  the  work  went  on  and  increasing  numbers  of  children 
applied  for  admission,  the  interest  of  the  public  grew  until  the  city 
authorities  became  interested,  and  in  1913  gave  the  ground  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  and  larger  school.  The  society  bought  several 
Doecker  portable  houses  and  prepared  to  accommodate  50  children. 
The  pupils  admitted  are  from  7  to  13  years  of  age.  Children  of 
tubercular  parentage  are  given  the  preference. 

The  medical  officer  of  schools  of  The  Hague  conducts  the  physical 
examinations.  Children  with  heart  disease,  chorea,  or  other  nervons 
complaints  are  not  admitted. 
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All  the  expenses  are  paid  by  private  contributions.  Each  child 
is  supposed  to  pay  6  cents  a  day.  Any  deficit  must  be  met  by  the  so- 
ciety. At  the  head  of  the  establishment  is  a  social  worker  who  gives 
her  services  without  pay  and  directs  the  teachers  as  well  as  the 
household  staff.  She  is  assisted  by  a  nurse,  a  cook,  a  cleaning  woman, 
and  two  teachers.  The  responsibility  for  the  children's  welfare, 
however,  is  made  to  rest  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  parents.  As 
soon  as  any  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  child's  health,  character,  or 
scholarship,  the  parents  are  consulted.  Parents'  meetings  are  held 
frequently,  and  the  medical  officer  discusses  with  them  the  necessity 
of  fresh  air,  cleanliness,  and  plain  but  abundant  food.  The  physician 
visits  the  school  daily  for  a  short  time,  and  once  a  week  conducts  a 
thorough  examination  of  one-sixth  of  the  children,  so  that  once  in 
six  weeks  every  child  gets  a  thorough  physical  examination.  The 
amount  of  j)hysical  exercise  which  may  be  taken  is  designated  by 
badges,  which  all  children  wear.  A  white  badge  is  given  the  children 
who  may  run  about  and  play  and  attend  the  lessons;  a  blue  badge 
for  those  who  may  go  to  school,  but  are  not  allowed  to  run  about  or 
play  vigorously ;  a  red  badge  for  those  who  are  on  complete  rest  and 
may  neither  play  nor  take  part  in  school  work.  Such  games  as  foot- 
ball are  allowed  only  to  those  with  white  badges,  and  skipping  is  for- 
bidden to  all  the  children. 

Twice  a  week  each  child  gets  a  shower  bath  or  a  tub  bath,  according 
to  the  doctor's  instructions.  Toothbrushes  are  provided,  and  the 
teeth  are  cleaned  regularly  each  morning  at  the  school.  Twenty 
minutes  of  breathing  gymnastics  are  prescribed  for  e(ich  child  daily, 
except  for  those  who  are  on  complete  rest. 

The  children  gather  at  7.30  at  the  station  in  The  Hague  and  are 
escorted  to  the  school  by  the  nurse.  They  arrive  about  8  o'clock,  and 
at  8.15  a  breakfast  is  served,  consisting  of  porridge,  bread  and  but- 
ter, and  milk.  At  10.30  they  are  given  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  piece 
of  black  bread,  and  at  12.15  a  dinner  of  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
and  a  dessert,  sometimes  a  pudding  and  sometimes  fruit.  After  din- 
ner they  rest  from  1  until  2.45.  At  3  they  are  given  milk  and  black 
bread  again,  and  at  5.30  they  have  supper  of  bread  and  butter  or 
bread  and  jam,  with  milk.  They  leave  the  school  at  6  and  reach 
the  city  station  at  6.30. 

The  lessons  are  given  as  far  as  possible  entirely  in  the  open  air. 
Each  child  has  instruction  for  2  hours  in  the  morning  and  45 
minutes  in  the  afternoon.  The  needle  work  and  gardening  are  done 
by  both  boys  and  girls,  and  add  greatly  to  their  enjoyment  of  the 
school.  Otherwise  the  curriculum  corresponds  to  that  in  use  in  the 
regular  schools  in  The  Hague. 

After  leaving  the  open-air  school  and  returning  to  their  own 
school  in  town,  the  children  are  kept  under  careful  supervision,  and 
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at  Christmas  and  Easter,  following  their  stay  at  the  open-air  schooL 
they  are  again  examined  by  the  medical  officer,  and  if  necessary 
enrolled  for  a  second  summer  in  the  open  air. 

Up  to  this  time  the  school  has  been  open  only  from  the  1st  of  May 
to  September.  It  is  the  plan  of  those  interested  to  hold  sessions 
the  year  round,  as  soon  as  finances  will  permit 

The  purposes  of  the  school,  as  its  promoters  outline  them,  are : 

First,  physical  education.  The  restoration  of  health  to  weak  children  predls- 
liosed  to  tuberculosis,  by  fresh  air,  rest,  cleanliness,  and  good  food. 

Second,  Intellectuul  e<iucution.  By  teaching  during  shorter  hours  and  with 
smaller  clashes. 

Third,  moral  education.  liy  cultivating  the  feeling  of  unselfishness,  readiness, 
and  re«iK»nslbility,  perseverence,  and  tolerance. 

Fourth,  home  (Hlucation.  By  giving  each  chUd  a  small  but  responsible  task  in 
the  household — as  clearing  away  and  washing  up  breakfast  and  dinner 
things,  preparing  vegetables  for  the  table,  waiting  on  table,  etc 

Fifth,  love  for  nature.  By  giving  the  children  small  gardens,  and  by  making 
them  reH|K)nsible  for  the  care  of  the  whole  place,  and  by  taking  tlieni  on 
nature  study  walks  in  the  woods,  among  the  dunes,  and  along  the  seashore. 

HUNGARY. 

The  first  open-air  school  in  Hmigary  was  established  at  Szom- 
bathely,  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  of  Vas  County,  in 
1908.  This  association  was  also  the  first  to  conduct  a  free  dispensary 
for  the  treatment  of  the  tuberculous  poor,  and  the  open-air  school 
arose  in  part  from  its  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  which  children 
in  the  families  under  its  treatment  were  growing  up. 

The  city  of  Szombathely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  association 
a  10-acre  tract  of  wooded  land,  on  which  the  association  built  a  small 
frame  structure  consisting  only  of  kitchen,  office,  and  a  large  open- 
sided  room  used  for  recitation  and  rest  in  bad  weather.  During  the 
first  summer  the  school  session  lasted  only  six  weeks,  but  even  in  this 
time  the  gains  in  weight,  in  haemoglobin,  and  the  improvement  in 
appearance  and  mental  vigor  were  so  noticeable  as  to  convince  the 
city  authorities  of  the  value  of  the  school. 

Accordingly,  in  1009  the  municipality  constructed  a  larger  build- 
ing with  two  dormitories,  two  verandas,  kitchen,  provision  room,  and 
living  quarters  for  the  matron.  The  building  has  a  southeastern 
exposure  and  is  located  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  the  growth 
is  not  too  heavy  to  prevent  free  access  of  the  sunlight  to  all  the 
rooms.  A  good  spring  provides  water  for  all  purposes.  There  are 
accommodations  for  50  children,  20  of  whom  remain  all  night. 

The  head  physician  of  the  Ant i -Tuberculosis  Association  and  the 
chief  dispensary  physician  select  the  children  who  are  to  be  admit- 
ted.   Only  physically  debilitated  children  are  chosen,  and  those  with 
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tuberculosis  and  anemia  aie  given  preference.  They  must  come  from 
needy  families  who  are  unable  to  get  for  them  open-air  treatment  in 
any  other  way.  No  children  suffering  from  advanced  tuberculosis 
or  having  any  contagious  or  organic  diseases  and  no  epileptics  are 
admitted. 

The  children  meet  at  6.30  in  the  morning  at  a  school  building  in 
Szombathely  and  proceed  to  tlie  forest  school  under  the  guidance 
of  a  teacher.  The  teacher  is  e?cpected  to  look  them  over  before  start- 
ing, and  if  any  one  appears  to  be  ill,  to  send  him  home.  Even  in 
case  of  bad  weather  the  children  are  expected  to  meet  at  the  city 
school  noted  abo\*e.  as  the  teacher  alone  decides  whether  it  is  wise  to 


attempt  the  trip  to  the  forest  school. '  If  they  do  not  go,  they  are 
tiiught  in  the  school  building  in  town. 

The  daily  program  is  similar  to  that  in  other  forest  schools.  It 
includes  a  two-hour  rest  period  and  the  daily  cold-shower  bath.  Each 
pupil  receives  a  blanket,  underwear,  a  gymnastic  suit,  and  shawl  or 
collar  made  of  a  material  called  "  loden,"  which  are  all  numbered 
and  may  not  be  taken  from  the  school.  Even  plates  and  drinking 
cups  and  other  table  utensils  bear  nurabeis  and  ure  used  by  the  same 
pupils  each  daj'. 

The  matron  has  charge  of  the  dormitories  at  night  and  is  expected 
to  instruct  the  resident  pupils  on  days  when  the  teacher  can  not  bring 
07iS05''_Uull.  2^—11 u 
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the  othei-s  out  from  town,  lender  her  direction  the  older  girls  assist 
in  setting  the  table.,  washing  the  dishes,  and  making  the  beds,  taking 
turns  in  the  assignments  from  week  to  week.  The  boys  at  the  same 
time  care  for  their  own  dormitories  and  work  about  the  school 
grounda  During  the  months  when  the  school  is  not  in  session  the 
matron  visits  the  parents  of  the  children  who  have  attended  the 
school  and  prevails  upon  them  to  keep  the  children  in  attendance 
at  the  dispensary.  She  explains  to  them  the  value  of  home  sanita- 
tion, including  heating,  lighting,  and  general  hygiene.  If  small 
operations  are  necessary,  she  will  secure  the  written  consent  of  the 
parents  for  such  an  operation,  and  take  the  child  to  the  hospital  or 
dispensary  to  have  it  done.  She  is  expected  to  keep  a  record  of  this 
follow-up  work  and  turn  over  the  notes  to  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association. 

The  teacher  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  city  board  of  education.  He  appears  at  the  meetings  of  the 
school  board  of  the  third  district  and  reports  on  conditions  at  the 
forest  school,  thus  keeping  the  supervisors  informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  work.  He  is  instructed  to  pay  special  attention  to  individual 
instruction  and  to  give  plenty  of  manual  work.  He  must  see  to  it 
that  the  children  do  not  overexert  themselves  mentally  or  ph^'sically, 
and  try  to  direct  their  education  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  punish- 
ment unnecessary.  He  must  make  a  wTitten  report  regarding  the 
progress  made  by  the  pupils  to  both  the  board  of  education  and  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association. 

Many  educatore  and  officials  in  Hungary  have  gone  on  record  in 
favor  of  open-air  schools.  Dr.  Sandor  Gerlitz,  in  a  lecture  de- 
livered before  the  Hungarian  association  for  child  education  at 
Budapest  on  January  11,  1913,  said: 

It  wlU  not  Ik*  surprising  to  note  that  the  diseases  cause<I  by  poor  housing, 
especially  tul^erculosis,  «re  lessening  the  population  when  we  consider  that 
58,000  children  are  living  in  overcrowded  rooms  in  Budapest,  in  some  cases  with 
6  others  in  the  same  room.  More  than  60,000  children  have  died  of  tuberculosis 
In  Hungary  within  the  last  10  years.  The  number  of  those  who  contracted 
the  disease,  no  one  is  able  to  judge.  The  largest  number  of  children  naturally 
are  the  victims  of  immediate  contagion  on  account  of  poor  housing  conditions 
and  on  account  of  contact  with  other  consumptive  relatives.  ♦  ♦  •  poj. 
tills  reason  and  for  the  sake  of  affording  protection  against  tuberculosis  until 
such  a  time  when  we  will  be  able  to  eliminate  the  healthy  children  from 
families  affected  by  tuberculosis,  etlucation  in  the  open  air  must  have  an 
enormous  importance.  *  *  *  By  following  this  method  we  will  be  able  to 
save  many  children,  who  otherwise  would  become  sure  victims  of  the  disease, 
for  society  and  the  nation,  and  will  succeed  in  gradually  wiping  out  this 
great  peril. 


OPEN-AIR   SCHOOLS   IN    CANADA. 


In  Canada  tlie  aiititubei-culosis  movement  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  establishing  the  earliest  open-air  schools.  They  have 
sprung  up  in  connection  with  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  sanitaria, 
and  in  only  one  instance  has  the  board  of  education  been  directly 
responsible  for  the  work. 

This  exception  is  at  Toronto,  where  a  true  forest  school  has  been 
conducted  by  the  board  of  education  in  Victoria  Park  since  1912. 
The  park  is  close  to  the  town  and  easily  accessible  by  street  car,  and 
the  Toronto  Street  Railway  Co.  gives  free  transportation  to  the 
open-air  school  pupils.  Wooden  shacks  were  erected  which  give  pro- 
lection  to  equipment  over  night  and  in  which  the  children  can  recite. 


FiC.  TS. — The  Forest  Scbool  In  Victoria  Park.  Toronto,  Canada. 

and  rest  in  rainy  weather.  The  children  arrive  at  8.30  and  leave  at 
().30.  Upon  arrival  they  have  a  breakfast  of  cereal  and  bread  and 
butter;  at  10.30  a  glass  of  milk,  with  bread  and  butter;  at  13  a 
dinner  of  soup,  meat  and  potatoes,  a  vegetable  and  a  dessert;  and  at 
5.30  a  light  supper  of  milk,  bread  and  butter,  jam  or  cookies  is 
served.  At  1  o'clock  all  join  in  a  two-hour  rest  period,  for  which 
the  board  of  education  provided  wooden  cots  with  woven  wire 
springs,  a  single  blanket,  and  a  small  pillow.  These  articles  are  all 
numbered,  and  each  child  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  its  own. 

Teacher  and  nurse  camp  in,  the  park  over  night,  while  the  man 
principal  and  10  or  1-2  of  the  mtst  needy  boys  camp  in  army  tents. 
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The  nurse  teaches  the  children  how  to  use  a  tooth  brush,  and  each 
child  is  required  to  clean  his  teeth  after  each  meal.  She  giv^ 
talks  on  cleanliness,  care  of  the  body,  wholesome  food,  manners, 
deportment,  and  nature  study,  and  also  requires  breathing  exercises. 
Every  day  a  certain  number  of  the  pupils  take  a  tub  bath.  The 
teeth  of  all  the  children  are  put  into  good  condition  by  the  dental 
inspector,  who  removes  stains  and  tartar,  takes  out  jagged  roots, 
and  fills  the  decayed  teeth.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1913 
he  reported  as  follows : 

I  wisli  to  draw  your  nttoiitloii  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  rejrular  and 
careful  brushing  of  the  teeth  by  the  children  under  the  nurse's  ^Idance.  At 
the  cli)se  of  the  sc1uk»1  the  mouths  of  these  pupils  were,  in  practically  every 
case,  models  of  cleanliness.  If  the  same  regular  care  that  was  practlce<l  in 
the  fort»st  school  could  be  carrltnl  out  In  all  our  public  schools  it  would  revo- 
lutionize the  mouth  conditions  among  children. 

The  testimony  of  the  principal  touching  the  changed  dispositions 
in  the  children  is  significant.    He  says : 

The  children  came  to  the  school  dull,  stupid,  and  unresponsive,  with  but  little 
evidence  of  developing  mentality.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  watch  the  awak- 
eidng  and  quiclcening  intelligence;  to  see  apathy,  duUness,  and  stupidity  re- 
placed by  Intelligent  alertness  and  activity ;  to  note  the  bright  eye  and  quicken- 
ing movements;  to  see  the  natural  interest  In  everything  that  surrounds  the 
child,  \vhi<h  evidenced  an  awakening  mind,  but  even  this  quickene<l  mentality  is 
not  the  only  result,  for  the  child  has  learned  something  in  deportment — ^to 
lift  his  hat  to  a  lady;  to  smile  back  **  thank  you"  for  a  service  rendered;  to 
eat  and  drink  decently  at  the  table;  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  view,  wild 
rtowers,  tlie  lure  of  the  woods  and  majesty  of  the  rolling  sea;  to  recognize  his 
Creator  In  the  tilings  of  nature.  There  has  been  an  uplift  to  the  whole  moral 
being,  the  effect  of  which  I  believe  will  never  entirely  i)ass  away. 

The  school  was  in  session  from  June  to  September  in  1912,  and 
from  Mav  to  November  in  1913.  Seventy  children  were  in  attend- 
ance  the  first  year.    In  the  second  year  the  number  had  increased  to 

ft.-  ft- 

100,  and  the  board  of  education  voted  to  establish  a  second  school 
for  1:^5  children  in  another  part  of  town. 

Open-air  schools  in  connection  with  preventoria  are  conducted  at 
the  Mountain  Sanatorium  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  Hamilton  Health  Association,  and  accommodates  20 
children;  at  the  preventorium  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Empire,  in  Toronto,  with  a  capacity  of  GO  children ;  and 
at  the  preventorium  of  the  London  Health  Association,  of  Byron. 
Ontario. 

The  Royal  P^dward  Institute  for  the  Study,  Prevention,  and  Cure 
of  Tuberculosis,  at  Montreal,  has  an  open-air  school  for  35  children, 
on  a  second-story  porch  of  the  dispensary  building.  The  pupils  are 
all  under  the  supervision  of  the  dispensary  at  home  as  well  as  in 
school.     School  is  in  session  the  year  round,  and  the  curriculum 
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follows  that  in  use  in  the  Montreal  citv  schools.  In  the  first  vear 
of  its  existence  all  but  4  of  the  children  successfully  passed  the  city 
school  examinations  for  their  grade.  The  medical  officer  reports  the 
following  results  for  the  year  1912-13 : 

Of  the  37  cases  treated  in  the  open-air  school  during  the  year,  there  are  3 
pretubercular,  19  early  cases,  11  advanced,  and  4  far  advanced. 
The  results  may  l>e  classified  as  follows : 

(1)  Pretubercular  patients — ^These  atten<le<l  only  a  short  time,  but  were 
improved  in  health. 

(2)  Nineteen  early  cases — 8  have  been  sent  back  to  other  schools  as  being 
cured ;  5  droi)i)etl  out  before  a  conclusion  hud  be»en  reaclie<l ;  G  are  at  present 
attending  school. 

(3)  Eleven  advanced  cases — 3  of  these  liave  be<Mi  returned  to  other  schools 
as  cured ;  1  case  left  showing  improvement ;  1  case  left  not  improved ;  2 
dropped  out;  and  4  are  at  present  at  school. 

(4)  Four  far-advanced  cases — 2  of  these  are  still  at  school ;  1  left  improved 
in  liealth;  and  1  has  since  died. 

The  cases  which  have  been  discharged  as  cured  and  sent  back  to  the  other 
schools  show  no  active  disease  whatever  in  the  lungs,  all  signs  of  the  disease 
having  disappeared.  The  future  of  these  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  their 
home  conditions,  but  given  suitable  hygienic  surroundings  and  reasonable 
attention  at  home,  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  be  able  to  resist  any  further 
encroachments  of  the  disease. 

The  Sick  Children's  Hospital,  at  Toronto  Island,  in  1910  opened 
the  Heaiher  Club  Pavilion  for  tuberculous  children,  where  an  open- 
air  school  with  a  capacity  of  50  is  carried  on  for  six  months  of  the 
year.  In  1913  the  National  Sanitarium  Association  opened  an  ex- 
cellent hospital  and  open-air  school  for  80  tuberculous  children  at 
Weston,  Ontario. 

With  so  favorable  a  start  and  with  the  public  interest  constantly 
stimulated  by  the  public-health  association  and  the  antituberculosis 
leagues,  open-air  school  work  in  Canada  bids  fair  to  establish  itself 
as  an  integral  feature  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  Dominion. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  climate  of  Australia  is  particularly  favorable  for  open-air 
work.  The  supervisors  of  grammar  school  work  throughout  the 
various  districts  of  Australia  report  that  the  custom  of  taking  classes 
out-of-doors  for  recitation  is  increasing,  and  strongly  advocate  its  ex- 
tension, particularly  in  geography  and  arithmetic  classes.  School 
gardening  and  out-of-door  nature  study  are  features  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  all  parts  of  the  island. 

Open-air  classrooms  of  the  type  shown  in  figure  80  have  been 
erected  near  Sandringham,  Victoria.  They  accommodate  50  children 
each  and  cost  about  $650.  They  are  built  of  wood  and  roofed  with 
iron.  Three  of  the  walls  are  boarded  to  a  height  of  3  feet,  and  above 
are  filled  with  navy  canvas  blinds  which  are  adjustable  and  can  be 
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opened  to  any  height.  The  fourth  side  of  the  building  is  entirely 
inclosed.  The  buildings  are  constructed  on  Bleei>er  plates  and  are 
thus  easily  portable. 

Many  schools  have  play  pavilions  of  similar  construction  which 
are  used  as  open-air  recitation  rooms  in  fair  weather. 


Early  in  1914  a  letter  was  received  from  Moscow,  Russia,  stating 
that  it  was  the  plan  to  reorganize  the  Prince  Pet«r  Georgievitch 


t  Sandrlngham,  ADetralla. 


Oldenbourgsky  Elementary  School  into  a  forest  school,  and  asking 
for  itiformation  on  methods  of  management  and  programs  of  work. 
It  has  been  impossible  to  secure  any  further  information  about  the 
progress  of  the  school. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Requests  for  information  on  open-air  school  work  have  come  from 
Japan,  China,  India,  and  South  America,  but  no  definite  under- 
takings have  been  reported. 


Chapter  X. 

THE  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOL  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


When  the  news  of  the  Charlottenburg  school  reached  the  cities  of 
America,  it  found  many  people  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that  every 
community  has  its  share  of  physically  backward,  anemic,  and  tuber- 
culous children,  and  that  something  should  be  done  for  them. 

New  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  the  debilitated  child  has  resulted 
from  every  new  movement  in  the  social  service  field  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  this 
period  has  been  its  emphasis  on  human  values  and  the  constructive 
agencies  which  have  been  set  to  work  to  improve  conditions. 

In  aiding  needy  families,  social  workers  have  helped  to  secure 
hospital,  medical,  and  other  service  for  physically  subnormal  chil- 
dren. Visiting  nurses  have  given  them  physical  care  and  endeavored 
to  adjust  the  home  to  their  needs.  Truant  and  probation  officers  have 
found  such  children  a  difficult  part  of  their  problem  and  have  tried 
to  keep  them  in  school  or  to  befriend  them  in  trouble  and  get  them 
out  of  court. 

The  social  settlement  has  become  an  important  factor,  and  its 
workers  have  taken  such  children  into  their  clubs  and  classes  and 
endeavored  to  supplement  their  fragmentary  education.  Country 
outings  and  the  Boy  Scout  movement  took  such  children  for  vaca- 
tions in  order  to  give  them  fresh  air  and  to  improve  their  physical 
tone.  Vocational  guidance  workers  have  undertaken  to  find  them 
jobs  and  to  make  them  secure  in  industrial  pursuits.  Social  workers 
have  found,  too,  that  this  type  of  child  is  father  to  the  man  without 
a  job — who  requires  charitable  assistance,  almshouse  care,  hospital 
and  sanitarium  treatment,  or  possibly  a  correctional  institution. 

Experiences  gained  in  these  and  other  fields  had  crystallized  public 
opinion  and  created  a  sentiment  that  at  once  recognized  the  open-air 
school  as  a  resource  that  was  needed  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  the 
debilitated  child.  Two  lines  of  work  deserve  a  special  mention  in 
this  connection,  for,  more  than  any  other  influence,  they  created  a 
background  for  the  open-air  school  movement — health  inspection  in 
public  schools  and  the  antituberculosis  crusade. 

107 
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Health  inspection. — ^This  work  bfgan  in  a  systematic  way  in  the 
city  of  Boston  in  1894.^  Its  original  purpose  was  to  ccxitrol  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases.  It  had  been  observed  that  compulsory 
school  attendance  often  meant  compulsory  contagion,  for  outbreaks 
of  such  diseases  were  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  opening  of  school 
each  autumn.  In  an  effort  to  control  this  problem  the  city  was  di- 
vided into  50  districts,  and  a  medical  inspector  chosen  for  each.  The 
physician's  duty  was  to  detect  and  eliminate  from  the  schools  those 
who  were  suffering  from  conmiunicable  disease.  This  experiment 
proved  so  successful  that  it  was  copied  by  other  cities.  It  was  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  mere  elimination  of  contagious  disease  was 
only  one  phase  of  a  very  large  problem.  The  child  who  called  atten- 
tion to  himself  by  such  communicable  disease  was  often  found  to  be 
suffering  from  other  defects  which  needed  attention.  Defective 
vision  and  hearing,  inability  to  see  the  blackboard  or  hear  the 
teacher's  voice,  nose  and  throat  difficulties,  and  many  other  ailments 
were  found  by  these  medical  inspectors,  and  many  of  the  children 
were  suffering  to  such  an  extent  that  their  educational  progress  was 
seriously  handicapped. 

In  this  way  health  inspection,  now  almost  universal  in  the  larger 
cities,  came  into  existence  as  an  educational  measure.  Everywhere 
this  work  detected  large  numbers  of  children  who  needed  attention 
which  the  schools  as  ordinarily  conducted  were  not  prepared  to  give. 
The  retarded  and  badly  classified  child  as  a  problem  in  school  man- 
agement and  efficiency  was  discovered.  It  was  found  also  that 
children  of  this  type  are  among  those  who  early  fall  out  of  school 
to  become  applicants  for  blind-alley  jobs  and  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  those  wlio  make  unsuccessful  efforts  at  filling  their  places  in 
socictv. 

The  summaries  of  health-inspection  work  in  the  public  schools 
have  called  attention  of  the  public  to  the  problem  of  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  whole  school  population  as  no  other  movement  has 
ever  done. 

Antttubercidosis  crmsade, — Perhaps  the  influence  that  has  most 
pointedly  challenged  attention  to  the  needs  of  school  children  has 
been  the  antituberculosis  crusade.  Tuberculosis  has  for  years  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of  poverty.  Con- 
sumption has  appeared  on  death  lists  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 
Social  workers  in  numerous  agencies  have  been  called  upon  to  aid 
in  the  fight  against  this  disease.  Tuberculosis  was  regarded  as 
hereditary,  and  the  attitude  toward  it  was  one  of  helplessness  and 
resignation  until,  in  1882,  Dr.  Robert  Koch  isolated  the  tubercle 

»  Elmlra.  N.  Y.,  had  a  school  modlrnl  Inspector  as  early  an  1872.       See  annual  report 
of  the  board  of  education,  l»i:i:-i:;,  p.  12. 
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bacillus  and  proved  that  the  disease  is  contracted  only  by  taking 
the  tuberculosis  germs  into  the  body.  Then  in  1885  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Tnideau  established  his  cottage  sanitarium  in  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains and  by  the  application  of  therapeutic  measures  demonstrated 
that  sufferers  from  incipient  tuberculosis  can  be  restored  to  their 
families  and  friends,  to  earning  capacity  and  usefulness. 

These  inspiring  and  revolutionary  facts  laid  a  new  obligation  upon 
society.  The  antituberculosis  crusade  was  one  of  the  results.  A 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  societies — National,  State,  and  munic- 
ipal— undertook  to  convey  this  news  to  the  world  through  a  cam- 
paign of  education.    These  societies  have  carried  on  one  of  the  most 


l''iG.  m. — 'Vbe  UiHt  opea-air  si'bool  la  tbe  United  Slates,  t'rovldGDce,  K,  I. 

definite  and  effective  crusades  that  has  ever  been  waged  against  any 
disease.  It  has  had  two  objects  in  view :  First,  to  acquaint  the  people 
with  the  new  facts  and  to  preach  the  gospel  of  fresh  air,  sunshine, 
rest,  nourishing  food,  and  wholesome  living;  and  second^  to  estab- 
lish sanitaria,  hospitals,  and  other  relieving  agencies,  for  there  was 
not  alone  the  problem  of  prevention,  but  also  that  of  caring  for  those 
who  were  already  victims  to  this  disease. 

One  of  the  most  important  agencies  in  this  field  is  the  tuberculosis 
clinic.  This  feature  of  the  work  places  at  the  disposal  of  people, 
especially  in  the  congested  districts,  a  station  properly  equipped  and 
manned  with  efficient  doctors  and  nurses.    To  these  stations  anvone 
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who  suspects  he  has  tuberculosis  may  come  for  examination  and  treat- 
ment. It  early  became  the  practice  in  these  rapidly  multiplying 
clinics  to  examine  all  the  children  in  homes  where  some  adults  were 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  The  result  has  been  that  more  than  30 
per  cent  of  all  the  children  from  such  families  examined  in  these 
clinics  show  signs  of  infection.  While  tuberculosis  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  or  economic  conditirais,  it  is  nevertheless  most  prevalent 
in  crowded  districts  and  homes  of  the  poor.  The  income  is  reduced 
because  the  breadwinner  is  stricken  and  the  family  is  obliged  to  live 
in  cramped  quarters,  not  infrequently  in  two  or  three  rooms.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  infection  should  spread  to 


Fio.  S2. — Ad  opeu-Blr  Bcbool  room  In  Alleutown.  Pa.,  wblcb  Is  aaFd  ror  botb  reclUUon 
and  rest.  The  coti  are  folded  and  ataclied  In  tbe  rear  of  tbe  room.  For  the  r»t 
period  tbe  cbalra  are  moved  forward,  the  cola  tbea  occupying  tbe  main  floor  space. 

the  chihlren,  especially  when  their  resistance  is  weakened  throng 
improper  nourishment  and  care.  While  the  doctrine  of  hereditary 
consumption  has  been  exploded,  improper  housing,  overerowding, 
and  low  wages  make  the  spread  of  the  disease  almost  as  inevitable 
as  if  it  were  hereditary. 

When  it  became  known  that  tuberculosis  is  a  community-born  dis- 
ease, that  it  is  fed  to  the  children  in  their  food,  taken  into  their 
bodies  from  contact  with  the  clothing  of  a  sick  patient,  or  from 
sputum  carelessly  scattered,  a  new  obligation  was  laid  upon  these 
workers,  and  they  became  aggressive  in  their  eflforts  to  create  institu- 
tions and  agencies  for  the  proper  treatment  and  care  of  children 
from  homes  where  the  disease  prevailed. 
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No  definite  census  has  ever  been  made  of  the  number  of  children 
needing  treatment  in  open-air  schools.  There  have,  however,  been 
many  local  studies  and  estimates,  and  these  place  the  number  of 
children  needing  such  care  at  from  2  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
population.  The  following  estimates  are  taken  from  studies  made 
in  many  different  places. 

The  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  of  Chicago,  which  con- 
ducts 10  clinics  scattered  over  the  citv,  has  on  its  books  a  list  of  3,000 
children  who  are  tuberculous.  The  commissioner  of  health  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  in  1914  instructed  the  health  inspection  staff  of  the 
Chicago  schools,  consisting  of  100  physicians,  to  make  a  study  of  the 
children  in  need  of  open-air  school  treatment  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  to  report  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  This  inspec- 
tion, which  was  casual,  but  which  was  nevertheless  a  conscientious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  doctors  to  discover  the  children,  resulted 
in  a  list  of  5,248,  or  approximately  2  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
population. 

According  to  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,^  for  the  year  1909-10  in  the 
city  of  Boston  the  candidates  for  open-air  schools  were  selected  by 
room  teachers  and  nurses  and  submitted  to  the  medical  inspectors 
for  final  decision.  There  were  then  approximately  90,000  children 
in  the  Boston  schools.  The  children  selected  by  the  teachers  were 
reexamined  by  the  school  physicians,  and  4,489  children,  or  almost 
5  per  cent  of  the  entire  membership,  were  found  to  need  such  care. 
Dr.  Ayres  also  quotes  from  figures  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  health  in- 
spection showed  that  children  suffering  from  malnutrition,  anemia, 
and  cardiac  diseases  were  5.18  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  From 
St.  Paul  in  1909,  2.7  per  cent  were  suffering  from  cardiac  disease 
and  tuberculosis.  At  Appleton,  Wis.,  3  per  cent  were  suffering  from 
malnutrition. 

Dr.  Ayres  also  quotes  Dr.  Henry  R.  Hopkins,  of  Buffalo,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  open-air  schools  of  that  city,  who  said  in  1910 
that  about  7  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  city  needed  the  same  sort 
of  treatment. 

F.  L.  Hoffman  estimates  that  12,000  children  of  school  age  die  an- 
nually from  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States. 

Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  in  their  book  on  Prevention  of 
Destitution  (Chap.  IV,  p.  66),  have  the  following  to  say  about 
medical  inspection  in  England : 

When  we  get  the  chUd  to  school,  knowledge  of  its  condition  becomes 
forced  upon  the  community.  The  first  results  of  systematic  medical  inspection 
are  bringing  home  to  our  minds  what  every  teacher  knows,  namely,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  have  the  public  money  spent 
on  teaching  them,  because  they  are  suffering  to  such  nn  extent  from  neglect  as 
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to  be  unable  to  obtain  full  uilvuntagc  of  tlie  InMtructlon.  What  emerges  from 
the  cautluUH  Bummarlee  of  the  chief  medical  c^cer  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  England  atid  Wales  (Scotland  and  Ireland  belOf;  at  least  as  bad)  Is  tliat 
out  of  all  the  6.000.000  children  In  the  elementary  schools  about  10  per  cent 
■ulTer  fn>m  serious  defects  In  vision,  from  3  to  6  per  cent  sufFer  from  defective 
hearlnK.  1  to  3  per  cent  from  suppurating  ears,  8  per  cent  from  adeoolds  or 
enlarged  tonsils  of  sufficient  d^ree  to  obstruct  the  nose  or  throat  and  to  re- 
quire surgicnl  treatment,  20  to  40  per  cent  suffer  from  extensive  and  Injartoas 
dec-ay  of  the  teeth,  40  per  rent  have  unclean  heads,  about  1  per  cent  sofTer  from 
rlngu'orm,  1  per  cent  are  affected  with  tuberculosis  of  readily  recognizable 
form,  and  one-half  to  2  per  cent  are  nffilcted  with  heart  disease. 


If  one  takes  the  lowest  estimate,  2  per  cent,  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  total  population  whose  physical  condition  is  such  that 
it  interferes  with  the  school  work,  it  would  mean  400,000  such  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States;  if  10  per  cent  is  correct,  it  would  mean 
2,000,000. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  open-air  school  was  to  secure  outdoor 
life  for  the  delicate  child.  Then  came  the  plan  of  providing  a  shel- 
ter against  inclement  weather,  to  extend  the  period  beyond  the  sum- 
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mer  months.  Later  came  the  idea  of  bringing  the  '*  outdoor  "  into 
the  school  by  throwing  the  windows  open  wide.  The  open-air  school 
aims  to  so  conduct  the  school  life  of  the  physically  subnormal  child 
that  it  will  tend  to  restore  him  to  normal  physical  and  mental  vigor. 
Class  of  children  generally  admitted. — On  account  of  the  large 
number  of  phy^cally  debilitated  children  in  the  public  schools  the 
open-air  school,  especially  in  the  United  States,  has  endeavored  to 
care,  first,  for  the  children  who  are  anemic,  undernourished,  or  whose 
general  appearance  indicates  lack  of  resistance  to  disease;  children 
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exposed  to  tuberculous  infection  by  members  of  their  own  homes 
and  who  themselves  show  signs  of  infection  by  reaction  to  the  tuber- 
culin test,  by  elevation  of  temperature,  by  enlarged  glands,  and  other 
similar  signs. 

CUisa  of  children  generally  excluded.— Those  suffering  from  any 
communicable  disease,  and  with  severe  diseases  requiring  absolute 
rest  or  hospital  treatment;  the  mentally  defective;  children  with 
open  tuberculosis,  i.  e.,  forms  of  tuberculosis  in  which  the  tubercle 
bacilli  are  given  off  in  the  bodily  excretions;  children  suffering  from 
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tuberculosis  of  the  bones,  joints,  and  glands,  which  can  not  be  pro- 
tected by  proper  dressings,  are  usually  excluded. 

Chardcteristics  of  the  open-air  school, — Children  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  open-air  school  or  open-window  room  on  the  basis  of 
a  thorough  physical  examination.  Moreover,  the  period  in  the  school 
should  l)e  covered  by  a  medical  and  nursing  service  which  under- 
takes to  correct  physical  defects  and  handicaps  and  to  adjust  the 
work  of  the  school  to  individual  capacities  and  needs.  Efforts 
should  l)e  made  to  secure  the  most  advantageous  cooperation  of  the 
home  with  the  school  work. 

A  smaller  numher  of  pupils  to  each  teacher. — ^The  open-air  school 
aims  to  give  a  small  number  of  children  to  each  teacher — from  20  to 
30  has  been  agreed  upon  as  the  proper  size  of  class.  This  enables 
the  teacher  to  understand  her  children  better  and  to  deal  with  them 
more  nearly  as  their  needs  require. 

Fresh  air  and  sunshine, — ^The  open-air  school  gives  the  child  the 
physical  advantage  and  mental  stimulus  afforded  by  an  adequate 
amount  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  The  school  is  characterized  by  a 
greater  freedom  of  movement  and  a  more  elastic  program  than  is 
usual  in  the  schoolroom. 

Food, — The  anemic  and  undernourished  condition  of  physically 
subnormal  children  is  largely  due  to  insufficient  or  improper  food. 
The  open-air  school  undertakes  to  supply  this  lack  by  furnishing 
food  in  sufficient  quantity  and  variety  and  wholesomely  cooked.  A 
well-ordered  meal  is  in  itself  a  spiritualizing  and  refining  influence 
as  well  as  a  body  builder.  No  other  hour  of  the  school  day  has 
greater  possibilities  for  the  wise  teacher  than  the  one  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  preparation  and  serving  of  food  and  the  break- 
ing of  bread. 

Rest, — Many  of  the  children  are  suffering  from  conditions  which 
call  for  an  unusual  amount  of  rest.  Most  children  get  too  little 
sleep,  and  the  irregular  hours  and  lack  of  adequate  sleep  among 
tenement-house  children  are  well  laiown.  Open-air  schools  gen- 
erally have  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  all  the  children  a  period  of 
an  hour  or  more  rest  each  day.  In  special  cases  the  rest  period  ex- 
tends to  a  day  or  more,  until  temperature  subsides  and  physical  con- 
dition improves.  This  can  be  done  at  school.  It  is  often  impossible 
at  home. 

Currurula, — The  work  in  the  open-air  schools  is  generally  charac- 
terized by  greater  freedom  and  elasticity.  It  should  be  more  along 
motor  and  sensory  lines — ^manual  training,  gardening,  handwork  of 
different  kinds.  The  more  intimate  relationship  of  the  teacher 
makes  it  possible  to  apply  stimuli  in  more  original  and  less  tech- 
nical ways  than  she  is  able  to  do  in  regular  indoor  school  work. 
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Personal  hygiene. — Personal  hygiene  is  emphasized,  dental  needs 
are  cared  for,  n'hile  frequently  decayed  teeth  and  diseased  mouths 
are  corrected.  Bathing,  regular  habits  of  cleanliness,  regularity  of 
meals,  the  acquiring  of  a  taste  for  proper  kinds  of  food,  and  right 
habits  of  eating  are  taught.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  *'to  weave  to- 
gether these  different  features  in  a  process  of  education  and  hygienic 
living." 

The  open-air  school  came  into  existence  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
army  of  distressed  children. 

It  is  significant  that  nearly  all  the  civilized  countries  came  upon 
the  problem  in  very  much  the  same  \ray,  and  almost  simultaneously 
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reached  similar  conclusions  as  to  the  necessity  of  action.  The  results 
obtained  in  the  open-air  schools  have  been  such  that  the  movement 
has  had  a  rapid  development  in  the  United  States.  The  original 
school  was  established  in  Providence,  E,  I.,  in  1908,  By  the  end  of 
that  year  there  were  3  such  schools ;  in  1909  there  were  7 ;  in  1910, 15, 
So  far  the  number  of  schools  has  doubled  each  year  until  now  there 
are  more  than  1,000  open-air  classes  in  168  citiesof  32  different  States. 
The  presence  of  an  open-air  school  in  a  conmiunity  is  always  a  stimu- 
lating influence  for  better  general  health.  Directly  or  indirectly  it 
helps  to  move  the  public  to  action,  looking  to  better  ventilation,  not 
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only  in  the  schoolrooms  generally,  but  in  homes  and  public  places 
as  well.    It  is  an  object  lesson  of  strong  educational  value. 

Nobody  has  ever  questioned  the  adequacy  of  the  total  supply  of 
fresh  air.  The  open-air  school  stimulates  the  community  to  aee  that  ' 
each  one  gets  his  share.  There  is  fresh  air  outside  every  building, 
und  the  efficiency  of  every  schoolroom  in  the  land  can  be  increased  by 
the  periodic  o[>ening  of  windows  and  letting  some  of  it  in.  The 
friends  of  the  open-air  school  movement  believe  that  in  time  the 
community  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  sliort  of  right  conditions  of 
ventilation  and  hygiene  for  the  whole  20,000,000  school  children  in 
the  United  States. 

These  pupils  spend  100.000.000  hours  eacli  school  day  in  school- 
rooms.   This  means  11.4Io  years  ench  school  day,  or  2^8S,OO0  years 
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in  the  200-day  school  year.  One  of  the  greatest  possibilities  for  loss 
of  time  and  efficiency  is  in  the  listlessness,  inattention,  and  the  half- 
asphyxiation  of  school  children,  due  to  overheat  and  bad  air  in  the 
schoolrooms. 

The  vitality  of  this  movement  is  illustrated  by  the  permanent 
buildings  which  are  being  constructed  for  open-air  school  purposes 
jind  by  the  attention  which  is  being  paid  to  health  considerations  on 
the  part  of  school  authorities.  Still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that 
programs  covering  the  whole  field  of  physical  welfare  of  school 
children  are  in  process  of  evolution  in  different  cities. 

In  Boston  the  school  conmiittee  is  committed  to  the  following 
policy ; 
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1.  The  extension  of  opeD-alr  schoola  until  every  child  needing  such  treatment  I 
Is  provided  for. 

2,  A  masiniuni  temperature  of  66°  F.  for  all  classrooms.  \ 
8.  Windows  open  on  one  side  of  each  closed  room  at  all  times. 

4.  Periodic  flushing  of  each  classroom  with  fresh  air. 

5.  Physical  Instructors  In  high  schools  relieved  of  duties  one  day  each  week 
to  inspect  and  report  heating  and  ventilating  conditions  in  elementary  schools. 
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6.  The  use  of  parks  for  open-air  classes.  The  park  board  and  recreation 
commission  have  given  the  school  committee  permission  to  use  buildings  and 
paries  suitable  for  open-air  classes. 

Cleveland,  New  York  City,  Pittsburgh,  Providence,  and  many  other 
cities  are  developing  similar  programs.  In  California  whole  cities 
are  reconstructing  their  scht>ol  buildings  on  the  open-air  principle. 
The  movement  is  thoroughly  under  way.  Its  goal  is  not  only  to 
see  that  each  physically  debilitated  and  backward  child  is  cared  for, 
but  also  that  all  the  children  of  all  the  schools  are  given  their  full 
fresh-air  and  hygienic  rights. 
97853°— Bull.  L'3— 17 12 


Chapter  XL 

PREVENTORIA,  SANITARIA,  HOSPITAL,  AND  VACATION 

OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS. 


The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  tuberculosis  problem  is  ^^  safety 
first  '^  for  the  children  in  the  homes  of  consumptives. 

The  danger  from  tuberculosis  is,  and  always  has  been,  particularly 
great  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  especially  in  families  living  in  two 
and  three  room  tenement  homes,  with  poor  ventilation  and  lack  of 
sufficient  sunshine.  A  number  of  different  agencies  and  institutions 
have  been  created  to  protect  the  children  from  the  ever-present 
menace  of  such  homes. 

Germany  established  "  recovery  places  in  the  woods."  In  France 
one  of  the  most  effective  methods  is  that  of  placing  children  from 
tuberculous  families  in  carefully  selected  country  homes.  They  are 
kept  in  such  places  for  a  period  of  years  or  until  their  health  is 
established.  In  the  United  States,  and  in  many  other  countries  as 
well,  day  camps,  preventoria,  sanitaria,  and  hospital  schools  have 
been  called  into  service. 

It  is  this  class  of  agencies  and  their  relation  to  the  open-air  school 
that  will  be  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

PREVENTORIA. 

A  preventorium  is  an  institution  established  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  children  who  are  under  grade  physically,  and  who  come  from 
homes  where  there  is  tuberculosis,  and  caring  for  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  them  from  falling  victims  to  this  disease.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  at  least  four  preventoria  of  this  sort  in  the 
United  States:  The  Farmingdale  Preventorium,  in  New  Jersey; 
Ridge  Farm,  Deerfield,  111. ;  the  Lakeside  Preventorium,  near  Hoxie, 
R.  I. ;  and  the  Buckeye  Road  Fresh- Air  Camp,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  first  institution  for  the  effective  rescue  of  anemic,  under- 
nourished children  in  the  families  of  the  tuberculous  poor  was  built 
in  1909  at  Farmingdale,  N.  J.,  by  the  New  York  Association  of 
Tuberculosis  Dispensaries.  Dr.  Herman  Biggs,  then  commissioner 
of  health  in  New  York  City,  estimated  that  there  were  40,000  chil- 
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dren  exposetl  to  tuberculosis  in  ikjof  homes  in  New  York  City  alone. 
The  tuberculosis  dispensaries  scattered  over  the  city  were  in  touch 
with  thousands  of  consumptive  patients.  The  majority  of  them  were 
the  fathers  and  motheis  or  older  brothers  and  sisters  of  younger 
children  who  wei-e  in  constant  peril  frcHn  infection  in  the  two,  three, 
and  four-room  tenement  homes  of  the  tuberculous  poor. 

The  doctors  and  nurses  found  it  impossible  to  safeguard  these 
children  by  anything  they  could  do  in  and  for  the  homes.  There 
was  urgent  need  of  some  near-by  institution  where  they  could  be 
went  that  tliey  might  be  entirely  removed  from  the  danger  of  infec- 
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tion  and  that  their  t'esistanw  might  be  built  up.  There  was  theii  iio 
such  place. 

The  summer-outing  rcsouices  of  relief  societies  and  settlements 
were  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  tuberculous  children,  and,  besides, 
tlicir  work  was  confined  to  two  or  three  summer  months  and  their 
children  were  sent  usually  for  a  stay  of  only  one  or  two  weeks, 

Accordingly  the  Association  of  Tuberculosis  Dispensaries  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  170  acres  of  land  in  the  sandy  pine  belt  of  Farm- 
ingdiile,  N.  J.,  easily  acces.sible  to  New  York  City,  and  on  it  built  a 
sanitarium  school.  The  plant  consists  of  a  reception  pavilion,  where 
all  the  children  are  quarantined  for  three  weeks  following  admission, 
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&  small  infirniary,  a  ^hool  for  boys,  another  for  girla,  and  a  large 
administration  building,  which  includes  a  dining  room  accommo- 
dating 150  children. 

The  children  are  selected  by  the  physicians  of  the  Association  of 
Tuberculosis  Clinics  and  are  taken  from  families  in  which  there  are 
patients  under  their  care.  The  children  are  those  whose  physical 
condition  makes  them  particularly  susceptible  to  infection.  The 
sanitarium  school  receives  these  children  for  a  continuous  period  of 
night-and-day   care.     The   average   length   of  stay   is  about   three 
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months,  and  as  the  capacity  of  the  institution  is  150,  about  COO  chil- 
dren are  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  preventorium  is  partly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  partly  by  a  per  capita  allowance  from  the  city.  Thus  far  the 
cost,  including  all  expenses,  has  been  less  than  $1  per  day  for  each 
child. 

The  observance  of  a  simple,  wholesome  mode  of  life,  which  includes 
fresh  air,  sunshine,  food,  sleep,  play,  exercise,  cleanliness,  regularity, 
and  a  spirit  of  comradeship  between  teachers,  nurses,  attendants,  and 
the  children,  is  mainly  relied  upon  for  results. 

The  average  gain  in  weight  for  the  usual  three  months'  period 
is  7  pounds.  There  are  occasional  records,  covering  a  longer  period, 
running  as  high  as  25  pounds.  The  bearing,  mentality,  vigor,  and 
spirit  of  the  children— though  there  is  no  such  definite  instrument 
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comparable  to  weighing  scales  to  provide  a  tangible  measure  for 
mental  life — show  every  evidence  of  equal  improvement.  The  exam- 
ining physician  says  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recognize  the 
children  on  discharge,  so  great  has  been  the  change  in  their  appear- 
ance. 

In  such  an  institution  as  Farmingdale,  where  health  is  avowedly 
the  first  consideration,  school  life  might  be  expected  to  take  second 
place.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  so  well  provided  for  that  the  children 
lose  nothing  from  their  grade  standing  by  their  stay  at  the  sanita- 
rium. Three  licensed  teachers  are  provided  by  the  New  York  Board 
of  Education,  and  in  a  two-hour  school  period  a  day  for  five  days  a 
week  they  have  found  it  possible  to  keep  the  pupils  up  to  their  pre- 
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vious  school  grade.  Indeed,  many  children  could  advance  a  class 
during  their  stay  at  the  sanitarium  were  it  thought  wise  to  increase 
the  length  of  school  hours.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
children  received  are.  on  the  average,  one  grade  in  scholarship  below 
the  normal  standing  for  their  age,  and  many  of  them  are  even  more 
retarded. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  school  work,  which  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  grades  in  New  York  City  schools,  the  girls  are  taught  to  sew, 
the  boys  to  do  gardening,  and  all  the  older  children  are  assigned 
small  household  tasks  in  the  sleeping  shacks  or  in  the  dining  room. 
They  have  free  range  over  the  broad  acres  of  pine  land  and  get  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  fields  and  with  the  woods. 
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In  the  summer  of  1914  a  group  of  philanthropic  women  opened  a. 
small  preventorium  at  Ridge  Farm,  near  I^ake  Forest,  111.  In  its 
construction  and  management  they  followed  the  Farmingdale  experi- 
ment, and  it  is  the  plan  eventually  to  introduce  the  work  of  the 
regular  open-air  schools  as  well. 


Fig.  as.— Eiterior.  East  Hlver  Homea.  Hall  ol  tbe  bulldlDg  to  the  rigbt  of  tbe  picture 
la  teaaed  by  tbe  New  York  ABsoclatlon  for  ImprOTlDg  the  Condition  oF  the  Pour,  and 
oceupled  hy  raDilUeK  where  tDberraloslH  la  our  caase  of  depeudeury.  Note  open  wId- 
dows  nDd  bedM  nn  halronlea. 

A  small  institution  of  the  same  general  nature  was  conducted  near 
Hoxsie,  R,  I.,  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  of  Providence 
during  the  summer  of  1913-14,  A  preventorium  for  tuberculous 
children  has  been  maintained,  but  no  school  work  is  undertaken. 
The  purpose  here  is  chiefly  to  build  up  the  resistance  of  specially 
needy  children. 
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SANITARIA. 

A  sanitarium  is  an  establisliment  vhere  convalescents,  or  persons 
suffering  from  diseatse,  may  be  received  for  medical  treatment,  rest 
cure,  and  the  like :  in  recent  usage  the  term  is  particularly  applied 
to  places  where  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis  may  undergo 
open-air  treatment.  A  sanitarium  school  receives  children  in  the 
early  stages  of  tuberculasis,  either  of  a  surgical  or  pulmonary  nature. 
These  are  definitely  sick  children,  and,  though  they  follow  much  the 
same  daily  program  as  in  a  preventorium,  they  are  not  allowed  so 
much  exercise  and  their  hours  of  school  are  shortened.  Many  sani- 
taria, however,  are  doing  what  is  really  preventorium  work. 

Sanitarium  open-air  schools  in  England. — The  sanitarium  schools 
for  children  in  England  have  already  been  described.' 

Dr.  Esther  Carling.  medical  superintendent  of  the  Kingwood  and 
Mnitland  Sanitarium  at  Peppard  Common,  Oxon,  England,  makes 


the  following  suggestions  on  general  arrangements  for  sanitarium 
schools : 

First,  It  in  well  to  provkle  for  alt  classes  of  tuberculosis  at  the  sanltarinm, 
tahlng  curt-  that  eeiiarute  blocks  be  provided  for  the  surgicnl  cases  and  that 
the  incipient  and  advanc'ed  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  be  separated.  This 
will  mean  separate  wings  or  blocks  for  the  following  groups:  (o)  Little  chil- 
dren; (b)  sick  children:  ic)  larger  bo.vs;  (d)  larger  girls;  <r)  Isolation  or 
observation  cases;  </)  surgical  cases,  If  included. 

Second,  a  separate  room  must  be  provldnl  for  the  schoolroom,  if  possible, 
preferably  adjoining  an  open-si<le<1  central  hall,  which  should  be  empty  of  all 
furnitare  save  a  piano  and  sonie  simple  apparatus  for  remedial  exercises. 
This  hall  can  be  u^ied  for  nssemhIteH  and  for  drill  and  play  in  wet  weather. 
All  "  slttlng-stlll "  lessons  can  thus  be  followed  by  a  march  arouml  the  hall  or 
a  few  minutes'  drill  and  remedial  exercises. 

Third,  the  provision  of  simple  apparatus  for  Swedish  remedial  exercises  Is 
esnenlial  for  a  sanitarium  school.     Many  of  the  children  are  underdeveloped 

■  See  p.  130. 
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and  others  have  the  beginnings  of  inal forma tlo us,  whicli  cuivrul  renie<llul 
exercises  may  completely  correct. 

Fourtli,  a  dentul  room  or  u  surgery  in  which  deutistry  con  be  comfortably  ami 
fffectlvely  carried  oa  is  also  essential.  Any  treatment  of  tulierculosis  in  chil- 
dren tliat  does  Dot  make  provision  fur  ileutal  care  Is  faulty.  It  often  liappens 
tliat  It  Is  hard  to  get  to  a  good  dentist  from  a  country  sanitarium. 

Fifth,  there  is  leas  objection  to  a  blK  ward  for  children  than  for  adults,  pro- 
vided that  about  one-half  of  the  chil<lren  In  each  section  are  arcoinmodated  In 
small  rooms  of  one,  two,  or  three  beds.  This  niuj  be  desirable  for  the  sake  of 
discipline  or  on  account  of  noisy  sleep  or  ntughlng ;  and  small  rooms  also  allow 


Fia.   95.— Blilgp  l''arm   Prvveu  tori  urn,    UwrflpJd.   111. 

a  certain  amount  of  adjustment  of  the  liexes,  If  there  happen  to  be.  for  Instance, 
more  hoys  than  girls  In  the  institution. 

Sixth,  room  should  be  left  for  children's  gardens,  and  these  will  be  better 
worked  If  each  plat  has  a  path  around  It  and  If  a  stand-pipe  for  water  Is  avail- 
able nearby. 

Seventh,  while  the  number  ot  children  that  are  to  be  provliled  for  must  vary 
with  the  needs  of  the  li>callty,  the  essential  thing  Is  that  the  snnltnrliim  school 
should  be  so  arranged  that  every  Individual  child  should  be  known  fully  and 
personally  to  the  responsible  officers,  A  nilninnim  of  60  and  n  moxininm  ot  100 
children  Is  the  best  number  to  provide  for.' 

Xew  York  Municipal  SanitaHum,  Open- Air  School. — Reports  have 
Iwen  received  from  25  sanitarium  and  hospital  schools  in  the  United 

>  CarliDK.  Dr.  Kither.  "  Const  met Iod 
drcD,"  /»  Yearbook  at  Opeo-AlT  8cb 
Kdyuck,  U.  D.    Pp.  lo-uo. 
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States.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  schools  is  that  connected  with 
the  New  York  City  Municipal  Sanitarium,  located  at  Otisville,  N.  Y. 
In  1913,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Lederle,  health  commissioner  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of 
superintendents,  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  authorized 
the  organization  of  classes  at  the  Municipal  Sanitarium  for  the 
benefit  of  children  of  school  age  who  came  under  the  care  of  the 
above-named  institution. 

These  classes  were  made  an  annex  to  Public  School  No.  14,  Man- 
hattan, and  began  work  on  November  3,  1913.  For  two  years  pre- 
vious the  sanitarium  authorities  had  been  attempting  to  conduct 
classes  for  the  children  who  were  patients  at  the  institution,  but  they 
had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of  work  which  was  accomplished, 
and  felt  that  it  would  be  decidedly  more  advantageous  to  have  the 
work  done  imder  the  supervision  of  the  educational  authorities  of 
the  city. 

The  aim  of  the  school  work  is  to  enable  these  children  who  are 
forced  by  ill  health  to  leave  the  city  temporarily  to  resume  their 
school  work  without  loss  of  time  or  standing  upon  their  return  to 
the  city.  The  curriculum,  therefore,  is  similar  to  that  in  use  in  the 
city  schools,  but  modified,  wherever  possible,  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  individual  child.  Upon  discharge  from  the  institution 
each  child  receives  a  transfer  card  which  entitles  him  or  her  to 
ndmission  to  any  public  school  in  the  city  in  which  there  is  a  grade 
corresponding  to  the  one  indicated  on  the  card. 

In  1914  there  were  92  boys  and  girls,  ranging  between  the  ages  of 
r>  and  15  in  the  Otisville  Sanitarium  School.  Two  school  sessions 
are  held  daily,  from  9.30  to  11.30  in  the  morning  and  from  2  to  4 
in  the  afternoon. 

Other  cities. — Louisville,  Ky.,  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  also  successful  open-air 
schools  for  tuberculous  children  in  municipal  sanitaria.  Chicago  has 
provided  for  250  children  in  the  beautiful  cottages  of  the  municipal 
sanitarium  opened  in  1915. 

Open-air  schools  at  State  samtaria. — The  policy  of  State  sanitaria 
w^ith  regard  to  open-air  schools  is  in  process  of  development.  The 
experience  of  Massachusetts  in  this  regard  is  therefore  significant 
Previous  to  1910  Massachusetts  had  no  sanatarium  provision  for 
tuberculous  children  under  14  years  of  age.  In  that  year  sanitaria 
were  opened  at  North  Beading,  Lakeville,  and  Reading,  and  a  few 
applications  were  made  at  each  place  for  the  admission  of  young 
children  having  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  They  were  admitted  and 
cared  for,  but  it  was  considered  undesirable  to  have  them  in  close 
association  with  the  adult  patients  and  it  was  found  much  easier  to 


care  for  several  children  together  than  for  one  or  two.    They  were 
more  contented  when  together,  kept  by  themselves  more,  and  they 


annoyed  the  other  patients  far  less.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  send 
all  the  children  to  one  of  the  sanitaria  and  make  more  adequate  pro- 
vision there  for  their  care. 
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WestfielJ  was  chosen,  and  under  the  superintendeney  of  Dr. 
Henry  D.  Chadwick,  the  school  has  rapidly  increased  in  numbers 
and  efficiency.    In  May,  1914,  Dr.  Chadwick  wrote : 

We  have  al)out  125  children  at  the  present  time,  aU  being  sent  to  the  sani- 
tarium lKH.*ause  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  school  work  is  secondary  to 
the  sanitarium  treatment.  The  pupils  have  fewer  rises  of  temperature,  and 
gain  weight  more  steadily  during  the  period  when  school  is  in  session  than 
during  vacations.  Kach  child  attends  but  one  session  of  two  and  one-half 
hours  daily.    The  school  is  graded  according  to  public-school  standards. 

The  four  higher  grades  attend  the  morning  session,  and  the  first  four  gmdes 
the  afternoon  session.  In  addition  to  this  a  few  children  are  continuing  some 
uf  their  high-school  studies. 

Because  they  live  in  the  open  air  so  much  and  have  widely  opened  windows  in 
tlie  schoolroom,  they  are  always  eager  and  alert  and  can  accomplish  in  one 
session  the  average  day's  work  done  in  the  public  school. 

Many  of  the  children  are  backward  in  their  studies  because  illness  has  pre- 
vente<l  regular  attendance  at  s<'h()ol  before  coming  here. 

After  a  thorough  review  of  their  previous  school  work  they  are  not  only  ready 
to  go  on  easily  with  their  proper  grade,  but  in  many  instances  have  been  able 
to  go  into  an  advanced  class. 

Iowa,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin 
are  among  the  States  which  conduct  open-air  schools  at  State  sani- 
taria for  tuberculosis. 

HOSPITAL  OPEN-AIR  SHOOLS. 

A  hospital  is  an  institution  in  which  medical  treatment  is  given  to 
the  sick  and  injured.  A  hospital  open-air  school  is  planned  for  those 
children  who  are  bed  cases  or  who  require  individual  nursing  care. 
Most  cases  of  surgical  tuberculosis  are  cared  for  in  hospitals. 

The  earliest  and  possibly  the  best  illustration  of  such  a  school  in 
this  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sea  Breeze  Hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  surgical  tuberculosis,  maintained  at  Coney  Island  by  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

The  hospital  was  founded  in  1904  "  to  demonstrate  for  American 
hospitals,  and  more  especially  for  American  city  and  State  hospitals, 
the  healing  power  of  outdoor  treatment  in  the  salt  air  for  nonpul- 
monary  forms  of  tuberculosis  in  children."  Such  methods  had  long 
been  familiar  to  European  physicians.  As  far  back  as  1791  England 
had  built  the  first  permanent  seaside  hospital  at  Margate.  Italy, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Kussia,  Portugal,  and  Spain  have  all  made  similar  provision 
for  their  tuberculous  children. 

The  hospital  was  planned  to  be  in  operation  during  the  summer 
months  only,  but  even  in  that  short  period  of  time  its  success  was  so 
marked  that  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  treatment  through  the 
winter.    The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  assigned  a  teacher, 
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and  an  ungraded  school  was  conducted  for  the  children,  at  first 
mainly  as  ^  therapeutic  measure. 

A  small  frame  schoolhouse  was  built  and  equipped  with  specially 
designed  desks  and  chairs  which  could  be  adapted  to  the  comfort  of 
the  deformed  and  crippled  pupils,  most  of  whom  were  in  casts  or  on 
crutches.  Blackboards  and  school  equipment  were  provided  by  the 
board  of  education.  No  heat  is  furnished  to  the  schoolroom,  but  the 
children  are  so  accustomed  to  sleeping  and  living  out-of-doors  at  the 
hospital  that  they  seldom  mind  the  winter  winds.  A  room  has  now 
been  fitted  up  in  the  hospital  building  for  the  kindergartners. 

It  is  hard  to  raise  flowers  and  vegetables  on  the  sandy  soil  by  the 
schoolhouse,  but  perseverance  works  wonders,  and  the  tiny  plat  where 
blossoms  do  persist  is  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  the  children.  Manual 
work  and  gardening  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  day.  There  are  fre- 
quent recesses,  and  at  intervals  during  the  forenoon  the  teacher  goes 
to  the  long  verandas  where  other  little  patients  are  strapped  on 
boards  or  held  immovable  in  casts,  and  gives  them  5  or  10  minute 
lessons  in  reading,  history,  or  oral  English. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time. 
The  patients  are  mostly  young  children  or  those  who  have  never  re- 
ceived any  schooling  at  all  prior  to  their  admission  to  the  hospital. 
Some  of  them  have  now  been  carried  as  high  as  the  fifth  or  sixth 
grade,  and  do  very  satisfactory  work. 

The  Massdchuaetts  State  Hospital  School. — The  Massachusetts 
State  Hospital  School  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  crippled  and 
deformed  children  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  Canton,  has  been  prac- 
tically a  residential  open-air  school  since  its  opening  on  December  1, 
1907.  The  school  occupies  65  acres  of  rolling  land  on  the  shore  of  a 
beautiful  inland  lake.  It  has  about  18  acres  of  woodland.  The  dor- 
mitories are  really  out-door  pavilions,  only  closed  and  heated  for  a 
short  time  while  the  children  are  rising  in  the  morning  or  retiring  at 
night.    The  classrooms  and  dining  rooms  are  always  open  to  the  air. 

Three  hundred  children  are  cared  for,  and  the  percentage  of  sick- 
ness from  tonsillitis,  croup,  catarrhal  colds,  and  other  foul-air  dis- 
eases, usually  so  high  in  institutions  of  this  sort,  has  been  negligible, 
a  fact  which  the  superintendent  attributes  entirely  to  the  open-air 
conditions. 

Most  of  the  pupils  are  able  to  attend  school  on  an  average  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  daily.  They  receive  instruction  in  kindergarten 
and  first-grade  work,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, history,  language,  drawing,  nature  studies,  and  music,  accord- 
ing to  their  individual  requirements,  but  special  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  practical  work  which  they  are  taught  to  do.  The  girls,  in 
addition  to  receiving  carefully  graded  instruction  in  sewing  and 
cooking,  do  practically  all  the  housework  of  the  institution.    The 
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boys  have  been  taught  to  assist  with  the  construction  of  new  build- 
ings, to  do  most  of  the  farm  work,  and  to  assist  the  engineer  in 
planning  the  plumbing  and  lighting  of  the  buildings. 

Sloyd  work  is  given  on  three  days  of  every  week  with  printing 
and  cobbling  lessons  in  connection  with  it.  Among  the  children 
trained  in  industrial  work,  a  number  have  found  steady  work  out- 
side. One  permanently  crippled  boy  who  was  instructed  in  the 
engine  room  found  a  good  place  as  a  first-class  licensed  fireman,  with 
a  prospect  of  advancement. 

The  study  of  forestry  is  also  carried  on  with  a  view  toward  fitting 
the  boys  for  future  self-support. 

Open-air  schools  for  children  with  surgical  tuberculosis  are  car- 
ried on  at  the  James  L.  Kernan  Hospital  and  School  for  Crippled 
Children  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  at  the  Chicago  School  for  Crippled 
Children. 

Home  Hospital.  New  York  City.-^On  March  18,  1912,  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  inau^- 
rated  an  important  experiment  in  the  combined  home  and  hospital 
treatment  of  families  in  which  tuberculosis  was  one  cause  of  depend- 
ency. The  association  leased  24  apartments  in  the  East  River 
Homes,  a  model  tenement  building  at  Seventy-eighth  Street  and 
John  Jav  Park,  New  York  Citv.  The  families  who  were  moved 
into  the  apartments  had  already  been  receiving  aid  from  the  associa- 
tion, and  each  had  one  or  more  tuberculous  members. 

The  association  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  medical  and  eco- 
nomic practicability  of  treating  as  a  unit  a  family  in  poverty  and 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  The  results  obtained  during  the  first  year 
were  so  satisfactory  that  on  November  24,  1913,  a  second  section  of 
24  apartments  was  leased,  enlarging  the  hospital  to  40  families  with 
120  patients.  An  operating  room  and  a  dental  clinic  have  been  estab- 
lished. Seventy-four  families,  containing  361  individuals,  of  whom 
226  had  tuberculosis,  received  medical  care  between  March  18,  1912, 
and  January  1, 1914.  Thirty-five  of  the  families  have  at  the  time  of 
writing  left  the  hospital ;  23  of  them  sufficiently  improved  to  bring 
about  social  and  economic  rehabilitation. 

Since  the  association  has  realized  that  the  great  problem  in  the 
fight  against  tuberculosis  is  to  prevent  infection  of  new  victims,  the 
children  are  receiving  the  greatest  attention.  An  intensive  study  of 
196  Home  Hospital  children  showed  that  about  one-third  of  them 
already  had  tuberculosis  and  approximately  another  third  were  prob- 
ably infected.  At  the  Home  Hospital  the  children  are  practically 
isolated  from  the  infected  adults.  The  food  for  the  whole  family  is 
carefully  planned  by  a  trained  dietitian,  and  the  children  receive 
extra  nourishment  twice  daily.    Two  open-air  schoolrooms  and  an 
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open-air  kindergarten  room  have  been  constructed  on  the  roof  of  the 
tenement  building. 

Teachers  were  furnished  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. At  their  admission  over  75  per  cent  of  the  children  were  in 
very  bad  physical  condition,  most  of  them  with  such  pathological 
symptoms  as  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  glands,  etc.  With  defects 
corrected  and  their  life  in  the  open  air,  they  have  made  remarkable 
improvement.  But  most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  eco- 
nomics the  Home  Hospital  has  proved  that  its  methods  of  treating 
combined  poverty  and  tuberculosis  cost  less  than  the  plan  of  caring 
for  the  sick  in  hospitals  or  sanatoria,  plus  the  relief  necessary  to 
maintain  the  remaining  members  of  the  family  either  in  their  homes 
or  in  institutions. 

Preventorium  care  for  children  costs  about  80  cents  per  day  for 
each  child.  Care  at  such  sanitaria  as  Ray  Brook  and  Otisville  costs 
$1.28  to  $1.36  a  day.  At  the  Home  Hospital  the  per  diem  per  capita 
cost  of  supervision  and  administration  was  reduced  to  18.3  cents, 
and  the  average  cost  per  day  per  person  for  all  expenses  is  about 
66  cents. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  TUBERCULOUS  CHILDREN.     X^ 

An  institution  which  cares  for  children  handicapped  in  their 
efforts  at  self-support  by  noticeable  deformity  or  irremediable  defects 
usually  makes  some  effort  at  teaching  trades.  Little  has  as  yet  been 
done  in  this  line,  however,  for  the  children  equally,  but  less  obvi- 
ously, handicapped  by  physical  weakness  and  susceptibility  to 
infection. 

Dr.  Allan  Warner,  school  medical  officer  at  Leicester,  England, 
suggests  the  establishment  of  an  open-air  agricultural  college  and 
labor  exchange  in  connection  with  residential  open-air  schools.  In- 
struction would  include  courses  in  stock  raising,  chemistry  of  soils, 
rotation  of  crops,  tending  of  orchards,  and  the  like.  Forestry,  land- 
scape gardening,  and  dairy  farming  suggest  themselves  at  once  as 
suitable  out-door  occupations  which  offer  prospects  of  a  good  liveli- 
hood. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  face  squarely  the  proposition  that  certain 
children  will  never  be  able  to  endure  the  confinement  of  office  or 
mercantile  employment  without  constant  danger  of  relapse  and  to 
plan  their  education  along  other  lines  than  the  ordinary  academic 
work  of  the  grades.  The  best  instructions  should  be  secured  with 
a  view  to  placing  the  whole  undertaking  on  a  vocational  basis.  Such 
an  institution  as  an  open-air  agricultural  college  should  within  a 
few  years  become  largely  self-supporting  by  raising  fine  stock  and 
food  products,  to  say  nothing  of  its  social  value. 
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Whether  or  not  training  of  this  kind  is  immediately  available, 
no  child  of  working  age  should  be  permitted  to  leave  a  residential 
open-air  school  to  seek  employment  without  having  received  definite 
advice  as  to  suitable  occupations  for  one  in  his  condition.  If  there 
is  a  vocational  guidance  bureau  of  any  sort  in  the  community,  he 
should  be  urged  to  avail  himself  of  its  guidance. 

All  children  should  be  carefully  watched  during  the  first  years 
of  their  working  life  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  relapse.  They 
should  return  to  the  dispensaries  of  the  school  for  frequent  reexami- 
nations until  their  health  gives  evidence  of  ability  to  withstand  the 
strain  of  continued  work. 

English  schools  have  developed  what  they  call  "  voluntary  after- 
care committees,"  which  keep  in  touch  with  such  working  children, 
try  to  secure  them  suitable  employment,  see  that  their  home  life  is 
kept  up  to  standard,  urge  them  to  return  for  examination,  and  make 
a  written  report  to  the  school  yearly  or  oftener  on  their  condition. 

Qualifications  of  Teacher  for  Institutional  School. — In  no  other 
form  of  open-air  school  work  does  more  depend  upon  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  than  in  the  institutional  school.  The  pupils  are  iso- 
lated from  normal  family  life  and  find  themselves  in  an  environment 
totally  different  from  anything  in  their  previous  experience.  They 
are  frequently  undergoing  much  physical  suffering.  Some  of  them 
have  only  unpleasant  recollections  of  school,  because  of  irregular  at- 
tendance, difficulty  in  learning,  possible  ridicule  of  schoolmates,  and 
physical  discomfort.  Many  of  them  have  never  attended  school  at 
all.  Their  first  attitude  toward  things  educational  is  apt  to  be  un- 
friendly. To  win  their  confidence  and  awaken  their  interest  requires 
patience  and  tact  of  a  high  order. 

The  teacher  must,  furthermore,  hold  all  her  plans  of  work  subject 
to  change  at  physician's  orders;  she  must  learn  to  expect  frequent 
shifts  in  membership  and  adjust  herself  cheerfully  to  unexpected 
emergencies;  above  all  she  must  have  a  wholesome  sense  of  humor, 
abounding  physical  health,  and  an  optimism  that  refuses  to  be 
shaken.  Her  training  should  be  adequate  along  academic  lines  and 
should  include  speical  preparation  in  manual  work,  hygiene,  and 
nature  study. 

If  possible,  the  teacher  should  live  at  the  institution.  She  will 
have  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  real  condition  of  her  charges 
if  she  mingles  with  them  out  of  school  hours,  and  there  will  be  more 
unity  of  action  with  nurses  and  physicians. 

Essentials  for  the  Hospital  or  Sanitarium  School. — Wherever  the 
work  of  the  hospital  sanitarium  school  has  been  successfully  carried 
out  in  this  country  or  abroad,  certain  facts  have  characterized  the 
management. 
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1.  There  has  always  been  a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  justify 
the  employment  of  a  teacher  at  a  stated  salary  for  specified  hours  of 
work. 

2.  The  teacher  has  held  a  certificate  from  the  local  or  State  board 
of  examiners  and  has  worked  under  some  kind  of  supervision  by  a 
higher  educational  authority. 

3.  In  most  cases  it  has  been  considered  highly  desirable,  if  not 
essential,  that  the  teacher  be  able  to  give  instruction  in  elementary 
manual  training,  and  that  she  be  capable  of  leading  in  nature  study. 

4.  Since  all  ages  and  grades  are  apt  to  be  represented  at  the  sani- 
tarium school,  the  teacher  has  been  expected  to  qualify  to  instruct 
any  grade  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  high  school. 

5.  Some  school  equipment  has  been  provided — in  most  cases  desks 
or  chairs,  blackboards,  books,  etc. 

6.  There  has  been  some  fixed  place  for  hearing  the  recitations, 
removed  from  disturbance  by  other  patients.  Various  types  of  open- 
air  structures,  built  or  remodeled  for  this  purpose,  are  illustrated  in 
this  chapter. 

7.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  work  out  a  curriculum  which 
approximates  that  of  the  local  school  systems  represented  by  the 
patients. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

The  vacation  period  has  for  many  years  been  a  problem  of 
peculiar  interest,  especially  to  social  workers  and  to  teachers.  It 
has  increased  in  importance  with  the  development  of  industrial 
centers  and  the  gathering  of  people  into  large  cities.  The  "street 
and  alley  time"  of  boys  and  girls  becomes  increasingly  important 
on  the  physical  and  moral  side,  as  well  as  on  the  intellectual.  With 
the  end  of  the  school  year  school  buildings  and  grounds  have  closed 
and  the  children  have  been  turned  loose  to  the  uncertain  vicissitudes 
of  the  streets.  Especial  attention  has  been  called  to  this  problem 
through  the  rapidly  multiplying  juvenile  courts,  whose  records  show 
increased  activity  in  the  months  when  school  is  closed. 

Among  the  most  effective  agencies  that  have  been  developed  to 
help  meet  this  need  are  the  vacation  schools  and  country  outing  work« 
The  education  committee  of  the  London  County  Council  in  1912 
made  a  report  on  vacation  schools  and  organized  play.  The  report 
states: 

The  first  vacation  experiment  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Switzerland  in 
1878  by  a  clergyman  named  Bion,  who  took  a  number  of  children  to  the  Appen- 
zeller  Highlands  during  the  holidays.  In  1883  this  experiment  was  followed 
by  the  organization  of  health- vacation  colonies  at  Amsterdam.  In  1888  the 
first  summer  colony  for  primary  school  children  in  Russia  was  founded  by 
Miss  Orloff.  The  enterprise  rapidly  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Muscovite  society.    The  type  of  colony  was  modeled  on  one  of  those  of  the 
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Swiss,  and  with  the  latroductioD  In  1880  by  the  Moscow  Eklucatlonal  ConncU  of 
medical  control  in  the  ordinary  da;  echools,  the  school  doctors  were  asfced  to 
advise  and  assist  In  the  scheme.  •  ■  ■  During  the  23  years  that  the  Mosco- 
vlte  association  has  hcen  In  existence  572  colonies  have  been  fonuded.  atid 
11,861  chlltlreii  have  been  sent  to  them,  all  of  whom  have  gained  In  physlral. 
mental,  and  moral  well-being.  It  Is  estimated  that  44  per  cent  of  the  chUdren 
sent  each  year  have  never  been  out  of  Moscow  before. 

In  1890  the  vacation-school  movement  began  in  Chicago,  111.,  and 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  in  1898  in  New  York.  The  first  vacation- 
school  experiment  in  England  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1902: 
Through  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  a 
vncntion  school  was  established  at  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement, 
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In  June,  1905,  the  education  committee  decided  that  the  practice  of 
affording  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  vacation  schools  should 
be  continued  and  that  the  education  committee  should  submit  pro- 
posals showing  in  detail  the  facilities  it  desired  the  council  should 
afford  for  the  establishment  of  not  more  than  12  such  schools. 

The  vacation  schools,  both  in  European  countries  and  in  the 
United  States,  have  become  useful  both  for  health  promotion  and 
conservation  and  suggestive  as  educational  agencies.  In  Chicago 
and  other  American  cities  applications  from  children  for  admission 
are  always  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  such  schools.  Perhaps  the 
time  will  come  whea  the  schools  will  accept  more  responsibility  for 
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the  vacation  period  and  have  extensions  in  the  parks  and  in  the 
country. 

The  country-outing  movement  is  closely  akin  to  the  vacation 
school.  In  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  and  in 
cities  abroad  the  summer  season  sees  great  activity  in  taking  children 
off  the  streets  and  into  the  country  to  camps  and  to  country  homes. 
In  the  main  it  is  a  health  and  recreation  movement.  However,  it 
has  a  marked  educational  value.  The  games  and  walks,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  and  for  becoming  acquainted  with  a  new 
set  of  surroundings  and  circumstances,  the  association  with  teachers 
and  recreation  leaders,  make  the  outing  work  very  beneficial  from 
the  educational  point  of  view.  Children  come  back  from  the  country 
refreshed  and  invigorated.  Outings  are  not  restricted  to  debilitated 
children,  but  the  aim  is  usually  to  take  those  who  live  in  the  most 
congested  parts  of  the  cities  and  from  homes  where  there  is  a  limited 
number  of  rooms  and  restricted  income. 

In  all  this  work  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  education  possi- 
bilities come  to  the  front.  Just  as  the  teaching  profession  is  becom- 
ing more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  health  work, 
so  those  who  started  from  the  health  side  quickly  become  impressed 
with  the  desirability  of  affording  appropriate  educational  facilities. 
It  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  open-air  school  to  bring  both  of 
these  activities  to  the  most  effective  service  of  the  children. 


Chapter  XII. 

EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  CURRICULA   OF 

OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS. 


"  More  air !  More  air !  More  air  in  the  schoolroom ;  more  air  in 
tlie  lungs ;  more  air  in  the  curriculum  I "  was  the  concluding  state- 
ment of  a  brilliant  address  on  open-air  schools  delivered  by  Dr. 
Albert  Mathieu  at  the  third  international  congress  on  school  hygiene 
held  in  London  in  1907. 

The  fervent  reception  of  this  sentiment  by  the  large  audience  gave 
convincing  evidence  that  "more  air  in  the  curriculum"  especially 
appeals  to  teachers. 

The  open-air  school  and  the  ungraded  classes  which  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  in  recent  years  have  given  abundant  proof 
that  the  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  hearty  support  of  teachers  are 
readily  enlisted  in  educational  work  which  makes  for  better  care  of 
the  individual  child. 

Advocates  of  the  open-air  school  movement  do  not  overlook  the 
value  and  necessity  of  carefully  planned  curricula.  The  indoor 
public  schools  have  the  task  of  providing  educational  facilities  for 
uU  the  children.  Grading,  system,  large  classes,  and  mass  dealing 
are  necessities  of  the  present  situation. 

The  open-air  school  idea,  however,  is  a  plea  for  more  definite 
knowledge  about  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  individual  children, 
ond  for  an  elasticity  and  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  school  man- 
agement that  will  insure  each  child  more  certainly  and  in  a  greater 
degree  the  care  and  attention  he  needs.  There  are  few  traditions  in 
this  work  to  hamper  a  teacher  or  to  impose  standards  which  she  feels 
slie  must  meet  or  be  counted  a  failure.  She  has  more  freedom,  more 
chance  for  originality  in  striving  for  results.  Open-air-school  work 
ought  not  to  crystallize 'into  a  rigid  system  or  routine,  because  its 
programs  and  activities  should  always  be  based  on  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  individual  children's  capacities  and  needs. 

Length  of  session, — Theoretically  the  length  of  the  daily  session  in 
the  open-air  school  corresponds  to  that  in  the  public  school;  prac- 
tically, it  is  somewhat  longer,  especially  when  daily  cold-shower 
baths  are  given  in  the  morning.  The  children  arrive  from  8  o'clock 
to  8.30,  prepare  for  their  bath,  dress  again,  and  put.  on  the  extra 
wraps  or  costumes  provided  for  the  open  air.  By  9  o'clock  they 
196 
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are  ready  for  the  schoolroom,  where  they  remain  until  noon,  but 
the  session  is  broken  by  frequent  exercises  between  recitations  and 
often  by  a  morning  lunch  at  10  or  10.30.  Sometime  during  the 
forenoon  a  nurse  comes  to  inspect  the  classes,  to  take  temperatures, 
and  to  call  certain  children  before  the  physician  for  special  ex- 
amination. Following  the  noon  dinner,  an  hour  is  given  to  rest. 
The  school  period  closes  at  3  or  3.30,  but  the  children  have  still  to 
remove  their  school  wraps  and  prepare  to  go  home.  During  the 
winter  months  it  is  often  15  or  20  minutes  after  the  close  of  school 
before  they  are  ready  for  the  street.  It  is  estimated  that  the  actual 
length  of  time  given  to  recitation  is  shortened  from  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  two  hours  in  most  open-air  schools,  but  the  children  really 
spend  a  longer  time  at  the  school  because  of  the  imusual  features 
of  the  daily  program. 

Only  two  or  three  open-air  schools  in  this  country  are  in  session 
six  days  a  week.  When  this  is  true,  Saturday  is  usually  given  over 
to  manual  training,  gardening,  or  other  forms  of  hand  work,  and  is 
often  selected  as  the  day  for  weekly  weighing.  Many  persons  feel 
that  all  open-air  schools  should  be  continued  throughout  the  entire 
week,  since  children  almost  always  lo^  in  weight  after  two  days  at 
home.  On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  difficulty  in  securing  the 
consent  of  parents  to  the  admission  of  children  if  they  felt  that  the 
children  would  be  away  from  home  also  on  Saturday. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
continue  open-air  schools  through  the  summer  vacation,  except  for 
such  children  as  come  from  good  homes  and  are  assured  of  excellent 
care  through  the  summer  months.  The  work  can  be  varied,  with 
greater  emphasis  placed  on  the  outdoor  activities,  and  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally  the  pupil  will  be  better  off  than  if  he  spent 
July  and  August  at  home  or  on  the  street.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  the  location  of  the  school  makes  it  possible  to  do  considerable 
garden  work  and  to  have  access  to  woods  and  meadows. 

Size  of  class, — The  regulations  of  the  English  board  of  education 
require  that  no  more  than  20  children  shall  be  assigned  to  1 
teacher  in  an  open-air  school.  The  custom  in  this  country  has  been 
to  hold  the  number  between  25  and  30,  with  25  preferred.  In  towns 
where  only  one  open-air  school  is  conducted,  or  in  cities  where  fresh- 
air  classes  are  few  and  far  between,  it  may  happen  that  every  one 
of  the  eight  grades  is  represented  among  the  25  pupils.  Under  such 
circumstances  flexibility  of  grading  becomes  a  necessity,  and  the 
nonessentials  are  quickly  eliminated  from  the  curriculum.  It  will 
usually  be  true  that  such  a  group  of  children  can  be  classified  into 
three  main  divisions  for  purposes  of  study  and  recitation,  rather 
than  attempting  to  follow  the  ordinary  grade  distinctions.  Promo- 
tion then  becomes  a  very  informal  affair,  based  on  mastery  of  a 
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subject  rather  than  on  time  spent  in  a  grade,  and  the  bugbear  of 
final  examinations  generally  disappears. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  children  who  ent«r  in 
open-air  school  are  there  only  temporarily,  and  that  on  dischai^ 
they  must  return  to  the  ordinary  school  to  continue  their  studies 
in  competition  with  children  who  have  received  the  full  training  of 
the  grammar  grades.  Parents  sometimes  object  to  letting  a  brigbt 
and  ambitious  child  enter  the  open-air  school  for  fear  that  he  will 
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lose  valuable  training  and  be  at  a  disadvantage  on  his  return  to  the 
public  school. 

It  is  true  that  the  length  of  time  spent  on  each  recitation  is  con- 
siderably shortened  and  that  some  subjects,  such  as  drawing  and 
music,  may  be  dropped  from  the  curriculum,  but  the  high-school 
records  of  the  pupils  who  have  graduated  from  the  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cormick  Open-air  Schools,  after  some  years  of  attendance  under 
the  modified  school  program,  show  that  they  more  than  hold  their 
own  in  competition  with  schoolmates  who  have  had  the  formal 
training  of  the  grammar  schools.  This  is  also  the  testimony  from 
foreign  schools. 

Parents  need  not  fear  loss  of  rank  for  their  children.  Bather  they 
will  find  such  an  increase  in  ability  to  concentrate  and  in  the  power 
of  sustained  attention  that  an  advanced  study  becomes  easier  instead 
of  more  difficult.    A  10-minute  recitation,  with  the  child's  mind  really 
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concentrated  on  the  subject  at  hand,  is  worth  more  than  30  minutes 
of  desultory  attention. 

Nwnber  of  graden  to  teacher. — ^The  number  of  grades  which  a 
teacher  can  handle  successfidly  will  depend  upon  her  ability  and 
previous  experience,  and  upon  the  number  of  children  whom  she  is 
to  manage.  Some  very  successful  schools  have  been  conducted  after 
the  same  fashion  as  the  old-time  country  school,  with  the  full  eight 
grades  under  one  teacher.  The  system  of  grouping  referred  to  above 
will  provide  a  much  more  satisfactory  arrangement,  however,  and 
it  is  advisable,  when  possible,  to  plan  for  at  least  50  children  with 


2  teachers  in  each  open-air  center,  so  that  1  teacher  will  not  need  to 
,  plan  her  work  for  more  than  four  grades. 

One  feature  which  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work  is  the 
frequency  with  which  children  are  transferred  before  the  end  of  a 
school  session.  In  a  constantly  shifting  group  in  an  ungraded  school 
the  teacher  must  plan  her  work  skillfully  if  she  is  to  do  full  justice 
to  everyone.  The  tendency  now  is  to  retain  open-air  school  pupils 
longer  than  was  at  first  the  custom,  since  it  has  been  proved  that 
temporary  gains  may  often  be  lost  by  too  hasty  transfer  to  a  closed 
schoolroom.'  The  records  of  children  who  have  been  more  than  one 
year  in  an  open-air  class  often  show  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
second  year  over  the  work  of  the  first. 

Daily  Program. — No  standard  daily  program  can  be  worked  out 
which  will  be  of  service  to  all  teachers  alike,  since  each  must  plan 
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her  day's  work  according  to  her  own  special  group  of  children  and 
hold  it  ready  for  change  when  new  pupils  are  admitted-  The  Boston 
School  Committee,  however,  has  made  certain  suggestions  to  the 
teachers  of  its  open-air  classes,  which  are  of  general  significance  and 
which  are  reproduced  in  full  on  page  258  in  the  Appendix.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  proi>er  alternation  of  the  periods  of  work  with 
the  periods  of  rest  is  the  principle  first  to  be  considered  in  planning 
the  daily  program  for  an  open-air  school. 

Arithmetic  should  be  taught  at  periods  following  rest.  The  period 
suggested  is  between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mental  arith- 
metic should  not  follow  a  lesson  in  history,  writing,  drawing,  or 
staving.  Writing  or  drawing  should  be  taught  by  means  of  large 
muscular  movements,  rather  than  through  the  sense  of  sight.  Short 
lessons  are  better  than  long. 

Physical  exercises  should  be  frequently  given,  but  the  possibility 
of  fatigue  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  physician  should  pass 
on  the  amount  of  exercise  to  be  allowed  each  child.  The  time  allow- 
ance for  each  subject  should  be  so  varied  by  the  teacher  that  the 
pupils  may  have  frequent  periods  of  rest  and  relaxation.  Subjects 
and  exercises  may  be  combined  in  such  a  way  that  the  educational 
value  is  increast^d,  rather  than  diminished,  by  the  shorter  period. 

A  typical  daily  program  for  one  of  the  Boston  fresh-air  classes  is 
given  below.  In  studying  this  program  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  class(\s  are  for  physically  debilitated  children  and  not  for  tuber- 
culous children.  Thirty-six  pupils  are  assigned  to  each  class;  no 
rest  period  is  given ;  and  the  children  go  home  for  the  noon  luncheon. 
The  daily  program  combines  the  requirements  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, with  the  special  reciuirements  suggested  above  for  open-air 
classes. 

Tupwal  daily  program. 
[From  the  Boston  annual  school  report,  1913.] 


Time. 

Subject. 

Grades. 

^.noto9.10 

('»[>pnlnfr  oxerrise 

All. 

9.10  to  9.20 I'ersonai  hv^ione Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


9.20  to  10.00. 
10.(X)lo  10.10 
10.10  to  10.:V) 


11.15  to  11.30 
11.30  to  11.40 


M»"licjil  inspoci  ion 

Hygiene  and  physiolofv  toachint? 

Arithmetic  (as  out  lined  above)... 

Music I      Do. 

LiHK'heon '      Do. 

10.30  to  10..'K) I  Recess t 

lO.oO  to  11.15 1  Elementary  science,  manual  training,  or  household  science Do. 

Spoken  Eiieli^h Do. 

K»>a(iing  ami  lit erature Do. 

I'hvsieal  training Do. 

11.40  to  12.00 Written  English ,      Do. 

12.00  to  1 .30 Home >      Do. 

1.30  to  1 .10 Host  — relaxat ion— st orv-i ellinp |  I-II. 

1 .30  t o  1  ..'X) Si i:ht  ar it h met  ic IV-V. 

1 .50  t o  2.00 Vh vsical  t raining; \  All. 

•2AM)  t  o  2.20 Dmwinu ;      Do. 

2,.30  to  3.30 1  Free  plav— recess I  I-III 


2..30  to  3.00 1  r.eoirraf)h y 

3.00  to  3.10 I'hvsieal  training  ' 

3. 10  t  o  3.30 Oral  arithmot  ic  i . , 


IV.  etc 
Do. 
Do. 


A  Alternate  days  with  manual  training. 
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The  program  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  shows  the  possibility  of  grouping 
when  a  large  number  of  grades  are  included  in  the  open-air  school. 
Apparently  the  two  divisions  of  the  first  ghide  might  also  have 
been  combined. 


9.00  to   B.20    Morning  exercises. 

9.20 to   9.40    D-E,  reading;  C,  stuilf  readlnj::;  B,  study  reading;  A,  study 

geography. 
9.40  to  £1.50    Pli.vBlcnl  exercises. 
9.50  to  10.10    A,  geography  :  B,  copy  work ;  C,  written  number  wnrk ;  D,  busy 

work  ;  E,  busy  work. 


Fta.  100. — CblldrcD  on  a  scbool  Joamey  baiting  lor  tbe  Doonday  luDih,  Fraare. 

10.10 to  10.30  li,  reaillui;;  A,  written  work;  C.  busy  work;  D,  written  number 

work ;  E,  board  work. 

10.30  to  10,40  Recess. 

10.40to  11.00  Reailliig,  C-E;  A,  H,  anil  C,  written  spelllnc;  D,  busy  work, 

11.00 to  11.20  Oral  spelling,  A.  It,  ami  C;  busy  work,  D-E. 

1 1.20  to  1130  Play  lime. 

11.30  to  11,45  Arithmellc,  C-D;  written  arllltuictlc,  A-It;  busy   work,  E. 

11.45  to  12.00  Siuslc. 

12.00  to  12.30  Dinner. 

12.30  to   1,30  Rest. 

1,30  to   1,3.>  Chairs  put  away. 

ISTi  to   2.00  Ijincunee. 

2.00to   2.20  A-B,  lilstory  rea<llng;  copy  work,  C;  board  work  numlKr,  D; 
busy  «*(irk,  E. 

2.20  to   2.30  Dismissal. 
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The  St.  Louis  daily  program  indicates  a  possible  arrangement 
when  six  grades  are  included  in  the  school : 

DAILY    PR1KSRAM^K)PEN-A1JI   8CHOOL,    ST.   IX)UI8.^ 

8.00    Arrive  at  school, 

H.:M)    Baths.  11.45  Arithmetic,  I,  IX,  III. 

8.45     Lunch.  12.30  Dinner;  handwork. 

1)!'L')    S<h<M»l   (reading.  I.  II.  III.  IV,       1.30  Rest,    I,    II,   III;    penmanship. 

V  Grades).  IV,  V. 

10.15    Lanjciiajce,  I,  II.  Ill,  IV,  V.  2.00  Arithmetic,  IV,  V. 

11.00    Ue<TeatIon ;  danclnjr.  3.00  Geography,  IV,  V. 

11.25     Rest,  IV,  V;  penmanship.  I,  II,       3.20  Lunch. 

III.  3.30  Go  home. 

Qualifications  of  teacher. — ^The  teacher  of  an  open-air  class  should 
be  well  trained  in  the  ordinary  grammar  school  subjects  and  should 
have  special  preparation  in  manual  training  and  nature  study.  She 
must  be  adaptable,  alert,  genuinely  interested  in  the  health  of  her 
pupils,  and  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  her  position.  The  open-air 
school  should  not  be  considered  a  place  of  refuge  for  nervously 
exhausted  women,  or  for  arrested  cases  of  tuberculosis,  unless  a 
physician's  certificate  has  been  obtained,  showing  that  the  teacher 
is  fully  capable  of  handling  the  heavy  work  of  an  ungraded  class. 
Women  with  throat  trouble  or  with  Bright's  disease  should  not 
undertake  the  work.  Teachers  of  experience  in  open-air  work  agree 
in  saying  that  they  are  more  free  from  fatigue  and  backache  at  the 
close  of  the  day  than  they  have  ever  been  in  closed  school  work, 
since  the  tension  of  discipline  is  greatly  reduced  and  the  nervous 
strain  of  constantly  forcing  tired  children  to  school  tasks  is  done 
away  with. 

WHAT   A   TEACHER   SHOt^LD  ORSERVE  FROM   THE   HEALTH   SIDE. 

1.  The  adjustment  of  windows  and  screens. 

2.  That  no  child  is  unduly  exposed  to  drafts. 

3.  That  children  are  properly  clad. 

(a)  See  that  heavy  sweaters,  Eskimo  suits,  coats,  and  heavy  underwear 

are  not  worn  in  mild  weather. 
(6)  See  that  children  are  sufficiently  clad  when  weather  suddenly  turns 

cold, 
(r)  Know  if  children  have  wet  feet. 

4.  Which  children  have  had  glasses  prescrihetl  and  whether  they  wear  them, 

5.  Which  children  fail  to  hear  readily,  and  esi^eclally  failure  of  hearing  on 

part  of  children  who  usually  hear  well. 

6.  The  development  of  acute  colds  and  nasal  discharge. 

7.  Development  of  signs  of  nervousness  and  Irritable  disposition. 

8.  Development  of  llstlessness  and  inability  to  concentrate. 

9.  Failure  of  Interest  in  school  work. 

*Two  years'  work  by  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Relief  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis, 1910-11. 
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10.  Increased  interest  In  Bchool  work,  and  know  whether  it  ts  due  to  elevation 

of  temperature  or  general  improvement  o(  physical  condition. 

11.  If  child's  hnnds  are  cold,  and  he  watchful  for  evidence  of  chilling.    Children 

often  suffer  without  complaint. 

12.  Evidence  of  weariness  in  the  morning,  and  learn  If  due  to  late  hours  at 

13.  Cleanliness. 

14.  Personal  habits  of  children. 

15.  Restlessness  during  rest  period  on  part  of  children  who  usually  are  quiet. 
Id.  Extreme  lassitude  and  Inability  to  waken. 

17.  Evidence  of  falling  appetite. 

IS.  That  on  returning  from  bath  the  hnir  Is  thoroughly  dry  and  that  the  children 
are  not  permitted  to  return  to  schoolroom  loo  s<>on  after  bath. 


Fia.  101.— Breath  log  eiercl 

Pay  of  teacher. — Because  of  the  unusual  features  of  the  open-air 
school  vfork,  indic8ted  above,  fresh-air  classes  are  frequently  listed 
among  the  so-called  special  classes,  and  the  teacher  receives  additional 
pay.  In  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  and  other  eastern  cities  this 
additional  pay  amounts  to  $100  a  year. 

Curricula, — The  curricula  of  American  open-air  schools,  in  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  foreign  schools,  have  adhered  more  nearly  to 
the  indoor  school  curricula.  This  has  been  due  largely  to  their  physi- 
cal nearness  to  the  regular  public  schools.  It  is  difHcult  for  a  teacher 
in  an  open-window  room  to  get  away  from  the  regulation  program. 
Removal  to  a  roof  or  to  a  separate  building  seems  to  release  her 
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mind  from  the  rigidity  sometimes  unconsciously  acquired  from  the 
daily  sight  of  four  calcimined  walls  and  five  rows  of  immovable 
desks.  If  the  school  can  be  so  situated  that  a  partnership  with  nature 
is  possible,  it  is  the  best  guarantee  against  monotony  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 
A  kindergarten  teacher  in  a  Sacramento,  Cal.,  open-air  school  says: 

In  the  open-air  kindergarten  we  find  that  in  place  of  the  old-time  program, 
the  week's  thought  and  the  changes  In  Introducing  morning  talks  come  to  us 
unsought  rather  than  by  our  seeking.  We  seem  to  be  in  the  very  midst  of 
nature's  calls,  for  birds,  butterflies,  bees,  caterpillars,  and  spiders  appear  on 
our  window  ledge,  or  pass  through  the  room.  Songs  or  stories  are  always 
suggested  by  the  children  from  their  environment. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  possible  to  allow  the  children  more 
freedom  of  self-expression,  and  to  cultivate  their  ability  for  doing 
and  making. 

The  English  reports  emphasize  the  ease  with  which  the  elementary 
studies  can  be  worked  out  along  motor  and  sensory  lines,  and  the 
foreign  schools  have  carried  this  development  much  further  than 
has  yet  keen  done  in  America,  except  perhaps  at  a  few  private  open- 
air  schools.    This  is  partly  due  to  the  organization  of  the  elementary* 
schools  ill  England,  which  gives  much  freedom  to  the  headmaster';^ 
of  each  school  in  planning  the  course  of  study.    Teachers  of  open-air> 
schools  in  England  have  been  practically  released  from  all  restric-^> 
tions  as  to  curricula,  and  have  been  given  a  free  rein  in  working  out 
their  own  theories,  provided  only  that  the  work  is  approved  by  the 
official  inspector  of  the  board  of  education. 

Currieidv/m  of  Shooters  Hill  openroir  school. — ^Thus  at  the  Shoot- 
er's Hill  School  near  London,  the  headmaster  has  made  manual 
work,  nature  study,  and  gardening  the  basis  of  his  whole  curriculum. 
The  boys  fenced  in  the  garden,  built  the  tool  house  and  hutches  for 
pets,  boarded  up  an  exposed  end  of  the  schoolroom,  made  the  wooden 
slats  for  foot  rests,  constructed  paths  and  a  drainage  system  for  the 
school  garden,  and  even  fitted  up  a  small  ornamental  pond  and 
sun  dial. 

Arithmetic,  drawing,  elementary  chemistry,  and  botany  were  cor- 
related with  the  actual  manual  work.  The  girls  helped  with  the 
computations  and  with  the  lighter  work,  and  had  sewing  in  addition. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  course  of  study  is  the  method 
of  teaching  geography.  The  school  overlooks  the  river  Thames  and 
its  shipping.  The  steamship  companies  whose  boats  dock  at  the 
London  wharfs  send  to  the  school  descriptions  of  the  boats,  their 
routes,  and  their  cargoes.  Soon  the  children  learn  to  recognize  the 
funnels,  and  it  is  a  great  event  when  an  East  Indian  liner  comes  to 
dock.  Geography  becomes  a  living  thing,  with  the  whole  world 
thus  brought  to  the  schoolroom  door.     In  the  same  way  history 
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lessons  start  with  visits  to  the  many  places  of  historic  interest  within 
easy  reach  of  the  schooL  The  complete  course  of  study,  which  is 
full  of  suggestion  for  American  teachers,  is  given  below. 

Syllabus  of  Wobk,  Shootbks  Hill  Opbn-Ai»  Schoou 

becitations. 

Stuily  and.  where  possible,  lenrn — 
Clagg  I— 

Home  Thou(!lits  from  Abroad  (It.  Browning). 

My  Heart  I.eapa  Up  (Wordsworth). 

T.lnes  Written  In  Early  SprlnR  (Wordswortli ) . 


Fia.  103.— A  Hcbool  gardeD  on  u  vlly  root.  Horace  Uaaa  School,  New  York  Cit;. 

To  the  Cuckoo  (Wordsworth). 

Reverie  of  Poor  Susan  (Wordsworth). 

To  a  Butterfly   (Wordsworth). 

The  World  la  Too  Much  with  Ua  (Wordsworth). 

A  Wish  (S.  Itoeera)  ;  Expostulation  and  Reply  (Wordsworth). 
Clas»  II— 

The  Royal  George  (Cowper) ;  The  Daisies  (Shnrman). 

The  Rainbow  Fairies  (Hadley)  ;  Morte  d'Arthur  (Tennyson). 

Selections  from  Hiawatha  ( l^ngfellow ) . 

The  Village  Blacksmith  (Longfellow), 
flits*  III— 

Bnby  Sewl  Song  (Nesbllt)  ;  The  Brown  Thrnsh  (Larson). 

DalTydowndilly  (Thompson) ;  The  Itahbita  (Thompson). 
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How  the  Leaves  Came  Down  (Mary  Howitt). 
Clouds  (Sharman)  ;  selections  from  Hiawatha  <Ix>ngfellow). 
Clasa  /T  — 

Song  from  Pippa  Passes  (Browning). 

The  Tree  In  Winter  (Shakespeare)  ;  Little  by  Little. 

Under  tlie  Greenwood  Tree  (Shakespeare). 

What  a  Bird  Thought;  Noontide  (Anon.). 

Baby  Seed  Song  (Nesbltt)  ;  The  Babes  In  the  Wood  (Anon.). 

BEADING. 

Class  /— 

Hereward  the  Wake ;  Children  of  the  New  Forest ;  Treasure  Island ;  Kent, 
Past  and  Present. 
Class  II— 

Tales  of  the  Court  of  King  Arthur;   David  Copperfield;   EUghroads  of 
History. 
Class  HI— 

Stories  of  Robin   Ho<k1  ;    Seaside  and  Wayside  Readers ;   Coral   Island ; 
Highroads  of  History. 
Class  IV— 

Chambers'  Effective  Readers;  The  Golden  Dawn  Readers. 
OcneraJ — 

Nature  Tales  and  Myths ;  Simple  Greek  Myths. 

COMPOSITION   AND  DICTATION. 

1.  Correction  of  common  mistakes  In  speech. 

2.  Oral  composition,  Including  the  telling  and  acting  of  simple  stories. 

3.  Written  composition  chiefly  on  subjects  dealing  with  the  nature  and 

history  lessons. 

ABITHMETIC. 

Class  /— 

1.  Measurement  of  length    (foot  rule,    tape  measure,   chain,   and   hoop), 

area  (square,  rectangle,  triangle,  and  circle),  volume  (cube,  rectangu- 
lar prism),  and  welglit. 

2.  Easy   decimals  and  a   general  knowledge  of  the  metric  system,   with 

special  reference  to  the  children's  height  and  weight. 

3.  Simple  proportion.  ^ 

4.  Exercises  in  profit  and  loss,  and  percentages  based  on  the  cultivation 

and   sale   of   school-garden  produce,   and   on   other   familiar    trans- 
actions. 

5.  Angular  measurements  to  aid  In  determining  heights  of  trees,  diameter 

of  pond,  etc.    Use  of  protractors  and  simple  theodolites. 

6.  Exercises  In  reading  thermometer,  barometer,  rain  gauge,  and  anemom- 

eter. 
Class  II— 

1.  Revision  of  multiplication  tables,  and  simple  fractions. 

2.  Revision  of  and  more  difficult  examples  In  the  compound  rules. 

3.  Long  division ;  factors  to  be  used  where  possible. 

4.  Measurement  of  length,   weight,   and   volume;   plans  and  scales.    The 

objects  considered  to  be  chiefly  those  found  In  the  neighborhood  or 
met  with  In  the  children's  daily  life. 

5.  Simple  exercises  In  fractions,  with  practical  examples. 

6.  Exercises  in  reading  thermometer  and  barometer. 
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Class  in— 

1.  Completion  of  multiplication  table. 

2.  Four  compound  rules  Involving  small  sums  of  money ;  these  to  be  ex- 

plained by  means  of  coins. 

3.  Simple  ideas  of  the  commonest  weights  and  measures,  i.  e.,  those  that 

are  used  in  ordinary  shopping. 

4.  Simple  fractions,  such  as  i,  i,  i,  i,  i,  i ;  practical  methods  of  obtaining 

them. 

5.  The  clock  face  and  how  to  read  it ;  simple  problems  thereon. 

6.  Simple  information  respecting  "  degrees,"  to  assist  the  children  in  read- 

ing the  thermometer. 
Class  /F— 

1.  Composition  of  such  numbers  as  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20. 

2.  Multiplication  tables,  i.  e.,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  times  as  far  as  6. 

3.  The  four  simple  rules,  the  numbers  to  be  involved  not  to  be  greater  than 

100.    Easy  problems  illustrated  by  free  drawing. 

4.  Simple  measurements  dealing  with  Inches,  feet,  and  yards;  practical 

work  to  be  taken. 

5.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  money — bronze  and  silver  coins.     Some 

idea  as  to  what  articles  can  be  purchased  for  id..  Id.,  6d.,  etc. 

6.  Simple   fractions    (§,   i,    i)    taught  by   means  of  paper   folding,   clay 

modeling,  etc.    The  clock  face  should  also  be  introduce<l  here. 

N.  B. — ^More  difficult  exercises  may  be  used  in  the  case  of  the  more 
advanced  children. 

GEOGBAPHY. 

General — 
Special  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  soil,  climate,  environment, 
and  other  natural  features  of  a  locality  are  the  factors  which  usually  de- 
termine and  limit  the  occupations  of  the  people  occupying  that  locality. 
Raised  maps  are  to  be  made  to  illustrate  the  geography  lessons.  The 
chief  local  geographical  features  should  be  taught  to  all  classes. 

Class  I— 
The  eight  chief  lines  of  ocean-going  steamers  (Allan,  Orient,  P.  &  O.,  British 
India  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Union  Castle,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  etc. ) 
which  are  connected  with  the  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks;  the  cargoes 
which  they  take  from  and  bring  to  London;  general  facts  concerning  tlie 
countries  In  which  they  have  ports  of  call ;  distances  covered  and  time 
taken  by  steamers ;  models  of  their  respective  funnels  and  flags. 

Class  II— 

1.  Chief  physical  features  and  industries  of  England  and  Wales. 

2.  The  imaginary  purchase  of  British  goods  used  in  connection  with  the 

buildings,  apparatus,  meals,  etc.,  at  the  open-air  schools,  and  the  prob- 
able methods  by  means  of  which  they  were  brought  to  the  school  site. 
Class  III— 

1.  Geography  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  the  Thames,  with  special  reference  to 

their  industries. 

2.  Interesting  details  concerning  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Plumstead,  Charl- 

ton, Erith,  Eltham,  Chislehurst,  Epping  Forest,   Shooter's  Hill,  and 
Bostal  Hill. 
Class  IV— 

1.  Story  of  Father  Thames. 

2,  Tyj)e  of  district  that  would  be  chosen  by  a  hunter,  a  shepherd,  a  miner, 

a  farmer,  and  a  fisherman ;  reasons  for  their  choice. 
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S.  Methods  of  obtalDlng  food   (eggs,  fruit,  corn,  meat,  etc.)   and   sbeltv 

(trees,  caves,  hnta,  etc.). 
4.  Physical  features  of  the  nelRhborhood. 


The  improvement  In  (he  sodnl  nnd  Indaatrfa]  1lf«  of  the  En)(lish  people  as 
illUKlrnttMl  by  the  history  of  Kent.  The  following  points  are  to  be  dealt 
with ; 

1.  The  first  Inhnbltntits  of  Kent. 

2.  Roman  associations;  rnads,  mmps.  and  anttqnltles.    JqIIus  Cfpsar. 


Fii:.  lu:(,~CouiyuiiiiK  bflghi  of  trctB  at  LUculnie  D|>«D-alr  Srbool.  Birinlnghain.  EniUnd. 

8.  SuxoD  conquest  of  Kent.  Introduction  of  Christianity — Coming  of  the 
Dtinps.  and  the  beginning  of  the  landlord  system.  Garl  Godwin  and 
Harold. 

4.  Noriimn  invniilon  and  Middle  Ages,  E>omesday  Book;  Norman  architec- 

ture; I^esnes  Abbey;  Thomas  fi  Becket;  Canterbury  Pilgrims;  King 
John's  I'lilace  at  Eltham;  Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion ;  Wethall  and  Sir 
Thomas  Moore;  Woolwich  Dockyard. 

5.  Motlern  times;  historical  ohjects  and  men  of  Woolwich,  e.  g..  Rotunda, 

Severndroog  Castle,  Oen.  Gordon. 

WhcrP  crinveTili>nt,  and  especliilly  in  the  younger  classes,  brief  plays  and 
tiihlcnux  slumld  be  Introduced  to  illustrate  various  historical  events. 

The  nimlels  to  be  made  by  the  various  classes  are:  British  barrow,  British 
hut,  Roman  camp,  Sason  village,  Norman  castle,  a  part  of  Lesnes  Abbey, 
St.  Augustine's  Cross,  and  an  archery  butt;  ancient  domestic  and  war  Im- 
plements should  also  be  attempted. 
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NATURE  STUDY. 

The  nature  work  should  deal  with  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  found  at  or 
near  the  open-air  school,  and  with  the  local  climate  and  soils.  The  various 
"subjects"  should  not  be  Isolated,  but  special  stress  shouM  be  laid  upon 
the  interdependence  of  plant  and  animal  life,  these  again  being  Influenced 
by  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  A  selection  may  therefore  be  made 
from  the  following^  according  to  the  powers  of  the  children  and  the  pre- 
vailing season,  etc. : 

1.  Earth  knowledge. — Lessons  on  various  rocks,  e.  g.,  clay,  sand,  gravel, 

flint,  chalk,  and  granite ;  the  types  of  scenery  produced  by  these  rocks. 

2.  Weather  observations — 

(1)  Wind,  rain,  dew,  hail,  snow,  and  fog. 

(2)  Information  concerning  the  barometer,  thermometer,  rain  gauge, 

anemometer,  and  sundial. 

(3)  Clouds  and  cloud  sketching. 

(4)  Elementary  Information  concfjrning  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

3.  Plant  and  animal  life — 

(1)  Awakening  In  hedgerow  and  pond — seeds,  buds,  primrose,  colts- 

foot, birds'  nests,  frog,' dragon  fly,  etc.    The  local  trees. 

(2)  Summer's   glory. — Buttercup,   daisy,   grasses,   rushes,   rose,   bee, 

wasp,  butterfly,  moth,  ant,  etc. 
(8)  The  season  of  rest. — Evergreens,  hibernation,  etc.     Some  of  the 
nature  lessons  will  be  taken  In  connection  with  the  gardening, 
for  which  there  Is  a  separate  syllabus. 

GARDENING. 

1.  Boils. — Heavy  and  light  soils  and  their  preparation  for  crops. 

2.  Manures. — Natural  and  artificial. 

3.  Seeds. — Preparation  of  seed  bed  and  methods  of  sowing. 

4.  Transplanting. — When  and  how  to  transplant  seedlings. 

5.  How  to  prolong  the  flowering  stage  of  a  plant. 

6.  Fertilization  of  flowers  and  setting  of  seed ;  culture  of  various  fruits  and 

vegetables. 

7.  Garden   operations. — ^W^aterlng,    digging,   double   and   bustard    trenching; 

hoeing.  Its  uses  In  clearing  weeds  and  conserving  water. 

8.  An  allotment. — Its  arrangement  and  care. 

9.  In  the  choice  of  plants  care  is  taken  to  include  those  most  useful  in  natut'e 

lessons. 

10.  Exercises  in  profit  and  losSy  percentages,  etc.,  based  on  garden  produce. 

Digging  and  preparation  of  clay  for  pottery. 

11.  Clay  modeling. 

MUSIC. 

Upper  division — 

1.  Breathing  exercises. 

2.  Voice  training.    Exercises  to  oo,  ah,  oh,  ay,  ee. 

3.  Ear-training.     Simple  phrases  consisting  of  four  notes,  time  and  tune 

combined. 

4.  Sight  reading — 

(c)  Tonic  sol-fa — time  and  tune  combined. 

(&)   Staff— easy  passages  in  keys  C,  F,  G  In  2/4,  3/4,  and  4/4. 

OTSSS**— Bull.  23—17 14 
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5.  The  rocMlulator — the  first  flat  and  sharp  keys. 

6.  Songs — 

(a)  "Who  is  Sylvia?" 
(6)  "I  know  a  Bank." 
(c)  "Oh  Mistress  Mine." 
id)  "On  Wings  of  Song." 
(r)  "The  Ash  (Jrove." 
(/)  "  Spring  Song." 
(ff)  "  Ye  Banks  and  Braes." 
Lower  DivUian — 

1.  Breathing  exercises. 

2.  Voice  training — voice  exercises  to  oo,  oh,  ah,  ay,  ee. 

3.  Ear  training.     Simple  phrases  consisting  of  three  notes. 

4.  Sight  reading — 

(a)  Tonic  sol-fa  time  and  tune  combined. 

(6)   Staff — easy  passages  in  Key  C  in  2/4,  3/4,  and  4/4. 

5.  Songs — 

((I)  "Who  is  Sylvia?" 

(6)  R.  L.  Stevenson's  Songs  for  little  children. 

(c)  "  Ye  Banks  and  Braes." 

(d)  "The  Ash  Grove." 

(e)  "Spring  Song," 

HANDWORK. 

Bops  and  Girls — 

Modeling  in  plasticine. 

Historical  and  geographical  models. 

Gardening,  including  clay  modeling  (see  separate  syllabus). 

Simple  repousse  work  in  connection  with  light  woodwork. 

Weaving  in  cane,  bast,  or  string  (younger  children). 

Graduated  exercis(»s  In  paper,  cardboard,  and  wood  connected  with  sten- 
ciling, etc. 
Girls  only — 

NtHHllowork  (see  separate  syllabus). 

Knitting. 
Boys  only — 

Simple  exercises  In  fretwork  and  w^ootl  carving  (class  3). 

Ordinary  woodwork,  such  as  the  making  of  easy  models  (younger  boys) 
or  wind  screen,  tool  shed  (elder  boys). 

Metal  work  (zinc,  tin,  brass). 

Rustic  woodwork  (elder  boys). 

DRAWING. 

1.  Rough  sketches  to  Illustrate  various  lessons. 

2.  Water  color,  pencil,  crayon,  and  chalk  work,  chiefly  to  Illustrate  the 

nature  lessons. 

3.  Simple  design  (elder  children).  ) 

4.  Imagination  drawing  correlated  with  literature  and  history.  j 

NEEDLEW^ORK. 

I 


Classes  I  and  II — 

1.  Patching — calico,  print,  and  flannel. 

2.  Darning — stocking  web.  socks,  and  dresses 

3.  Stitches  used  in  plain  needlework. 
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overalls)  taught  by  means  of  paper  folding. 
Measuring  material  required  and  finding  its  cost. 

5.  Knitting — fancy  stitches,  skullcaps,  etc, 

6.  Crocheting  with  cotton,  wool,  and  macrame  string. 

7.  Art  needlework. 
Classes  III  and  IV — 

1.  Various  stitches. 

2.  Making  clothes  for  dolls;  patterns  for  these  garments  to  be  taught  by 

means  of  paper  folding,  and  then  cut  out  in  material. 

OBQANIZED  GAMES. 

Bovs — 

1.  Singing  games  (younger  boys). 

2.  Cricket,  football,  hockey,  and  rounders,  according  to  the  season  of  tlie 

year. 
Oirls— 

1.  Singing  games. 

2.  Basket  ball. 

3.  Skipping. 

PHYSICAL   EXERCISE. 

1.  Marching  from  Plum  Lane  School  to  the  open-air  school,  and  vice  versa. 

2.  Breathing  exercises  (see  separate  syllabus). 

3.  Special  exercises  for  cold  weather. 

Bermeraide  Open-Air  School^  Halifax^  Engl<vnd. — ^The  following 
program  from  the  Bermerside  Open-Air  School,  conducted  by  the 
city  of  Halifax  for  physically  debilitated  children,  is  typical  of  the 
arrangement  of  a  day  at  the  English  schools : 

TIME   TABLE  AND   SYLLABUS. 

8.(X)to   9.00.  Breakfast 

9.(X)to   9.20.  Prayers,  hymn,  Scripture  lesson. 

9.20  to   9.30.  Registration,  personal  inspection. 

9.30  to  10.00.  Nature  lesson. 

10.00  to  10.30.  Play,  lunch. 

10.30  to  10.45.  Singing. 

10.45  to  12.00.  Manual  work. 

12.00  to  12.30.  Preparation  for  dinner,  washing,  setting  table. 

12.30  to   1.30.  Dinner. 

1.30  to   3.30,  Sleep. 

3.30  to  4.00.  Play,  setting  tea  table. 

4.00  to   5.00.  Tea. 

5.00  to   5.45.  Reading,  telling  stories. 

5.45  to   6.15.  Games,  impromptu  plays,  etc. 

6.15  to   6.45.  Prayers,  supper,  home. 

English  programs  show  a  later  hour  of  dismissal  than  is  customary 
in  the  American  schools.  Most  English  schools  have,  following  the 
rest  period  in  the  afternoon,  a  short  school  session,  then  tea,  and 
outdoor  work  or  play  until  5.30  or  6  o'clock.    The  longer  summer 
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evenings  and  the  ease  of  transportation  make  this  possible  where 
it  would  not  be  feasible  in  the  United  States. 

Country  ^Schools  for  City  Children^  England, — Several  English 
cities  have  established  what  they  call  "  country  schools  for  city  chil- 
dren," to  which  anemic  and  debilitated  children  are  sent  for  summer 
vacations,  lasting  for  a  month  or  two,  and  where  they  receive  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  instruction. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  schools  is  the  Bowring  House 
Council  School  at  Roby,  near  Liverpool.  Here  the  curriculum  is 
based  entirely  on  nature  study.  The  reading  books  used  are  appro- 
priate to  country  life,  and  the  poems  studied  relate  to  nature  and 
its  teachings.  Stories  are  chosen  with  corresponding  games  and 
songs.  The  letters  sent  home  weekly  are  descriptive  of  surround- 
ings and  new  interest.  One  special  feature  of  the  school  curriculum 
is  the  opportunity  for  self-expression,  as  shown  in  illustrated  diaries 
and  calendars  which  decorate  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom,  as  well 
as  drawings  which  result  from  the  study  of  natural  surroundings. 
This  weekly  diary,  the  mounted  specimens,  and  the  productions  in 
clay  and  wood,  are  valuable  results  of  enlightened  observation  dur- 
ing country  rambles.  A  special  feature  is  a  course  of  lessons  on  the 
growth  of  trees,  given  weekly.  Children  learn  to  recognize  the  char- 
acteristics of  various  trees,  by  actual  observation,  and  a  friendly 
spirit  of  rivalry  exists  in  the  search  for  specimens  of  flora  and  fauna. 

The  boys  learn  to  distinguish  the  birds  by  their  various  notes,  and 
nests  are  found  and  carefully  examined.  Many  opportunities  thus 
arise  for  emphasizing  the  value  of  bird  life.  Butterflies,  insects, 
frogs,  and  toads  are  studied.  The  children  notice  the  blossoming  of 
the  shrubs  and  fruit  trees,  and  the  effect  of  a  night's  frost  on  those 
that  are  not  sheltered.  They  make  a  note  of  the  moon  and  its  shape, 
night  by  night,  for  entry  in  their  diary  card. 

The  care  of  live  stock,  including  chickens,  ducks,  goat,  rabbits,  dog, 
cat,  canary,  and  two  donkeys,  proves  a  very  popular  occupation. 

School  gardens  provide  many  of  the  vegetables  used  at  the  table. 
Visits  are  made  to  places  of  special  interest  in  the  neighborhood,  as 
a  quarry,  brick  works,  a  pottery  plant,  an  old  church,  and  a  near-by 
farm. 

The  necessary  household  duties  occupy  the  first  part  of  the  morn- 
ing, each  child  having  a  special  task  to  perform.  Some  are  bed 
makers,  others  dust  the  rooms  or  peel  potatoes,  while  some  are  en- 
gaged in  washing  up,  and  others  in  boot  cleaning.  All  the  little  ones 
ere  kept  very  busy  with  the  cleaning  of  spoons  and  the  like.  The 
girls  also  are  taught  to  darn  the  stockings  and  mend  the  clothes  and 
make  the  working  aprons.  The  boys  take  part  in  the  household 
work  and  darning,  but  practical  woodwork  interests  them  more. 


Thrift  is  encouraged  by  banking  the  children's  money  on  arrival, 
and  by  receiving  frequent  deposits.  "Shopping  days"  are  allowed 
twice  a  week,  when  money  can  be  obtained  from  the  bank,  but  careful 
account  has  to  be  kept  of  the  expenditures. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  the  community  life  of  the  school 
is  related  to  the  studies  which  are  pursued. 

An  English  roof  school. — ^That  the  possibility  of  introducing  novel 
ideas  and  methods  into  the  curriculum  does  not  depend  wholly  upon 
a  country  location  for  the  school  is  shown  by  the  following  account 
of  a  school  on  an  English  roof. 

The  school  equipment  consists  of  a  block  of  blank  paper,  pencil, 
water  colors  or  pastel  material  for  handwork,  and  the  usual  school 
textbooks.  The  teachers  in  charge  keep  diaries  which  list  short  les- 
sons providing  as  much  individual  work  as  possible  to  the  children, 
and  in  which  are  entered  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  any  other 
points  w^orthy  of  notice. 

First  of  all,  in  the  morning  the  children  walk  about  the  roof,  which 
commands  an  expanse  of  40  miles  from  east  to  west.  Such  a  wide 
prospect  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  children  used  to  the  restricted 
view  of  London  streets.  Facing  the  sunny  hills  to  the  east,  they 
smg  an  opening  hymn.  Then,  grouped  in  the  sunshine,  some  count 
the  railings,  others  tell  how  many  more  are  on  one  side  than  oh  the 
other,  and  they  check  each  other's  results.  They  find  out  by  actual 
measurements  how  many  feet  run  are  in  the  fence,  how  much  iron 
in  the  bars,  how  much  to  paint  so  many  feet,  how  many  bricks  in  the 
chimney  stacks,  how  long  is  the  playground,  how  high,  how  many 
square  feet  are  under  cover,  how  much  concrete  to  cover  the  floor, 
and  so  on.  The  older  pupils  find  the  cubical  contents  of  pipes,  the 
capacity  of  cisterns,  the  adequacy  of  gutters,  and  the  calculation  of 
height  by  the  length  of  shadows.  All  are  kept  busy,  with  a  foreman 
in  charge  of  each  group  of  six. 

For  the  geography  lesson  they  trace  out  the  direction  of  the  great 
roads  with  their  borrowed  telescopes,  follow  the  river,  get  the  posi- 
tion of  the  rising  ground,  and  with  their  hands  full  of  plasticine 
make  a  model  of  the  landscape  as  they  see  it.  From  these  models 
they  make  real  maps,  and  so  learn  the  relation  of  the  map  to  the 
landscape.  Older  children  may  draw  the  prominent  features  of  the 
prospect  on  one  side  of  a  glass  slip  and  transfer  this  to  paper,  care- 
fully naming  all  the  outstanding  features  of  the  landscape,  whether 
they  be  hilltop,  factory  shaft,  or  the  distant  w^ood. 

The  children  learn  about  the  clouds  as  they  discover  them  in  the 
sky,  and  draw  them  with  pale  washes  of  color  or  murky  sepia.  The 
kite  that  they  have  just  flown  over  the  railings,  and  the  toy  wind- 
mills that  they  have  each  made,  tell  them  of  the  winds,  the  shifting 
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direction  as  the  kite  travels  round,  and  the  force  as  their  tiny  miUs 
whirr  in  a  flutter.  They  learn  about  light  and  shadow,  keep  a 
weather  chart,  and,  most  interesting  of  all,  by  noting  and  marking 
the  moving  shadows  of  stationary  uprights  they  discover  something 
of  a  world  that  is  turning  and  moving. 

For  drawing,  they  go  to  large  rough  drawing  boards,  hxmg  on  the 
railings  by  rope  loops,  well  papered  to  give  a  smooth  surface.  In  the 
classroom  it  is  hard  to  do  any  but  tiny  drawings,  but  out  here  they 
make  life-size  copies.  The  younger  children  love  to  draw  on  the 
playground  floor,  and  they  are  allowed  to  do  this  with  colored  chalks. 
By  the  end  of  the  open-air  period  the  playground  is  a  perfect  mosaic 
of  sketches. 

History  and  English  can  always  be  acted,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
open-air  classes  gives  chances  for  working  out  little  plays  by  the 
children. 

American  open-air  school  curricuZa. — ^Persons  who  have  vi^ted 
open-air  schools  both  abroad  and  in  this  country  feel  that  in  many 
instances  American  teachers  are  simply  doing  indoor  work  out  of 
doors,  without  much  effort  at  new  methods  or  means  of  expression 
as  far  as  the  teaching  is  concerned.  However,  more  careful  study  of 
the  work  reveals  in  almost  every  instance  a  conscious  groping  for 
the  same  kind  of  freedom  of  curriculum  which  characterizes  open- 
air  schools  in  more  favorable  localities. 

School  gardens. — ^The  educational  value  of  the  school  garden  has 
not  been  overlooked,  even  in  schools  where  access  to  the  soil  is  diffi- 
cult, and,  everywhere  that  the  site  has  permitted,  the  garden  has 
been  made  a  special  feature  of  the  school.  In  Rochester  a  large  space 
has  been  set  aside  for  gardening.  Aside  from  the  preliminary 
preparation  of  the  ground,  all  the  work  is  done  by  the  children 
under  the  direction  of  a  woman  gardener.  The  school  is  in  session 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  summer  of  1914  they  raised  vegetables 
enough,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  to  supply  the  table  through 
the  summer  and  fall.  Tomatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  peas,  chard,  string 
beans,  and  sweet  corn  flourished. 

In  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  where  the  school  is  in  session  during 
10  months  only,  the  children  were  encouraged  to  come  on  certain  days 
during  the  summer  for  the  garden  lesson.  A  minister  living  near 
the  school  volunteered  his  services  as  instructor,  and  hired  help  to 
divide  the  land  into  plats,  each  8  by  10  feet,  and  to  apply  the  fer- 
tilizer. Each  child  was  allowed  one  of  these  plats  for  his  own 
ground,  and  what  he  raised  he  carried  home.  The  same  seeds  were 
planted  by  all  the  children — radishes,  lettuce,  beets,  onions,  butter 
beans,  and  sweet  com.  There  were  three  community  plats  where  the 
produce  was  raised  for  the  use  of  the  school.  As  a  result  of  this  work 
many  of  the  children  planted  gardens  at  home. 
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The  location  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Open- Air  Schools,  1 
and  2,  on  adjoining  roofs  of  the  Hull  House  in  Chicago  seemed  to 
prohibit  any  work  with  gardens,  but  a  near-by  roof  was  found  some- 
what sheltered  on  three  sides  from  prevailing  winds,  on  which  for 
the  last  three  summers  a  very  successful  flower  and  vegetable  garden 
has  been  maintained.  Large  boxes  were  carried  to  the  roof  and 
filled  with  soil.  The  vegetables  were  started  under  cold  frames  late 
in  April  and  early  in  May.  By  June  there  were  abundant  flowers, 
and  during  the  summer  a  small  crop  of  vegetables  was  produced. 
Perhaps  the  achievement  which  gave  the  children  the  greatest  pride 
was  a  harvest  of  150  ears  of  sweet  corn. 

ScJu)ol  journeys. — ^The  school  journey,  as  practiced  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  other  countries,  is  described  elsewhere  in  this 
bulletin.^  English  work  was  started  in  1896  by  the  Bellenden  Road 
School,  Peckham.  The  plan  was  to  take  some  30  or  50  boys  by  train 
to  a  convenient  and  inexpensive  hotel,  and  use  that  as  a  center  for 
daily  expeditions.  The  idea  spread  slowly,  but  the  board  of  educa- 
tion now  recognizes  for  purposes  of  the  attendance  grant,  "time 
occupied  by  visits  during  the  school  hours  to  places  of  educational 
value  or  interest,  or  by  field  work,  or  by  rambles."  (Code,  art.  443.) 
The  London  County  Council  allows  teachers  and  classes  to  use  its 
tramways  at  reduced  rates,  and  where  they  can  not  be  used  the 
council  pays  part  of  the  traveling  expenses.  A  handbook  on  educa- 
tional visits  has  been  issued  w^hich  lists  places  of  interest,  hours  when 
they  are  open,  subjects  of  educational  interest,  and  special  facilities. 
School  journeys  may  last  for  a  week  or  longer.  The  council  makes 
a  grant  of  not  more  than  $30  a  week,  or  $60  for  a  longer  period,  to 
pay  for  supplies,  teacher,  provide  equipment,  and  defray  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  the  teacher. 

The  teachers  interested  in  such  expeditions  have  formed  a  School 
Journey  Association,  which  publishes  the  School  Journey  Record. 
From  the  Torriano  Avenue  Guide,  the  following  aims  and  objects  are 
quoted : 

(1)  To  bring  teachers  and  scholars  into  closer  touch  with  one  another. 

(2)  To  foster  habits  of  good-fellowship,  self-reliance,  and  unselfishness. 

(3)  To  study  nature  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  possible  in  the  classroom. 

(4)  To  investigate  the  causes  which  produce  scenery. 

(5)  To  secure  rock,  plant,  and  animal  specimens  near  London. 

(6)  To  acquire  the  habit  of  learning  from  the  world  at  large,  as  well  as 

from  books. 

(7)  To  extend  our  knowledge  of  mankind,  past  and  present. 

(8)  To  make  a  special  study  of  a  port  (Harwich). 

(9)  To  observe  various  forms  of  labor,  "  especially  the  naval,"  and  so  obtain 

a  better  idea  as  to  what  we  are  fitted  for. 

(10)  To  gain  health  and  vigor  from  a  week's  life  at  the  seashore. 

(11)  To  learn  how  to  spend  a  holiday  intelligently  and  happily. 

1  See  p.  155. 
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With  the  development  of  the  work,  a  large  number  of  hotels,  farms, 
cottages,  and  country  camps  have  been  listed  which  can  be  used  as 
centers  for  expeditions.  The  cost  of  the  journeys  varies  considerably. 
Some  schools  keep  the  pro  rata  cost  down  to  $1.50  a  week.  The  ex- 
peditions are  planned  for  normally  well  children,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  could  not  be  undertaken  in  moderation  for  the 
physically  debilitated. 

In  Italy,  where  inclement  weather  does  not  so  often  need  to  be 
considered,  whole  classes  may  be  seen  carrying  light-weight  portable 
desks  and  knapsacks,  and  journeying  from  place  to  place  under  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  teacher.  Wherever  the  locality  invites 
them,  they  can  unstrap  their  desks,  chairs,  and  conduct  an  informal 
recitation. 

Very  little  work  of  this  sort  has  been  done  as  yet  in  the  United 
States,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  more  widely 
undertaken. 

Playgrownd  cldsses. — Another  form  of  open-air  education  in- 
creasingly in  use  in  England  is  the  so-called  playground  class.  This 
simply  means  that  certain  classes  go  to  the  playground  for  recita- 
tion. Detroit,  Mich.,  where  most  of  the  schools  have  large,  shady 
yards,  removed  from  the  business  streets,  tried  a  similar  plan  several 
years  ago  with  considerable  success.  It  is  only  practicable  where 
the  yard  is  attractive  and  removed  from  noise  and  dust  Contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  the  teacher,  wherever  such  classes  have  been 
conducted  it  has  been  foimd  that  the  attention  of  the  children  has 
been  excellent,  and  that  discipline  has  caused  no  difficulty. 

Phydcal  exercises. — ^The  place  of  physical  culture  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  an  open-air  school  has  been  much  discussed.  Some  physicians 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  forbid  any  form  of  violent  exercise  for  the 
children  in  an  open-air  school  class.  Most,  however,  have  recc^nized 
the  value  of  properly  supervised  exercise  adapted  to  the  need  of  the 
individual  child.  The  Swedish  remedial  exercises  are  frequently  used 
and  highly  recommended  by  teachers  in  the  foreign  schools.  Breath- 
ing exercises  are  sometimes  given  with  the  children  stripped  to  the 
waist,  so  that  the  instructor  can  observe  the  chest  formation  and  the 
action  of  the  lungs. 

The  teachers  at  the  Ethical  Culture  School  in  New  York  City 
believe  that  play  constitutes  "  perhaps  the  largest  single  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  open-air  school  children."  Only  once  a  day,  in 
this  school,  does  one  lesson  follow  another  without  the  intervention 
of  recefe-s  or  hmch  and  rest  period,  and  then  there  is  a  5-minutes'  in- 
termission devoted  to  vigorous  play.  If  a  child  has  become  nervous 
or  confused  in  one  lesson,  he  has  time  to  regain  his  poise  and  start 
afresh  in  the  following  period.     Besides,  intellectual  food,  just  as 
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physical  food,  needs  time  for  digestion,  and  during  this  time  stuffing 
is  harmful. 

Education  means  growth. — If  the  function  of  all  well-directed 
education  is  to  foster  growth,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  open- 
air  school  affords  that  opportunity  in  large  measure.  Most  children 
who  apply  for  admission  at  American  open-air  schools  come  with' 
previous  school  records  of  poor  attendance,  low-grade  scholarship,; 
and  depleted  energy.  The  transformation  which  takes  place  in  their 
attitude  toward  school  and  toward  life  is  universally  recognized. 
To  free  a  child  from  such  handicaps  before  they  have  seriously 
affected  his  career  is  the  inspiring  task  set  before  the  teacher  of  the 
open-air  school.  Toward  its  accomplishment  every  facility  of  edu- 
cational organization  and  curriculum  should  be  directed. 


Chapter  XIII. 

RESULTS  OF  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS. 


In  the  United  States  it  is  an  accepted  theory  that  every  child 
should  have  at  least  that  amount  of  formal  education  which  is  meas- 
ured by  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  grammar  school.  In  recent 
years  attention  and  interest  have  centered  increasingly  on  the  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  children  who  do  not  achieve  this  minimum 
standard.  Our  attention  would  have  been  called  to  this  subject 
earlier  if  these  pupils  had  accumulated  in  the  schools.  Children 
leave  school  both  because  they  succeed  and  because  they  fail,  and  the 
public  has  accommodatingly  absorbed  the  failures  as  well  as  the 
successes. 

Health  inspection  of  school  children  and  the  general  advance  in 
social  work  have  been  factors  largely  responsible  for  the  new  atti- 
tude on  this  subject.  The  public  now  wants  to  know  to  what  degree 
adverse  physical,  economic,  and  environmental  conditions  are  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  children  to  get  at  least  through  the  grammar 
school.  On  page  161  of  his  book  on  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools 
Dr.  Ayres  gives  a  table  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  definite 
statements,  though  by  no  means  final,  yet  made  as  to  the  effect  of 
physical  handicaps  on  school  progress.  The  table,  based  on  a  study 
of  3,304  children,  in  1908,  gives  the  years  required  by  defective  and 
nondefective  children  to  complete  the,  eight  grades  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City. 

Year8  required  to  complete  eight  grades. 

Children  with —  Years. 

No  defects 8.0 

Defective   vision 8. 0 

Defective  teeth 8.  5 

•Defective  breathing 8. 6 

Hyr)ertroi)hied  tonsils 8.  7 

Adenoids 9.1 

Enlarged  glands 9. 2 

Dr.  Ayres  further  says : 

If  these  figures  are  snbstantially  significant  for  aU  New  York  City  school 
children,  their  educational  and  economic  import  is  great  According  to  the 
data,  the  child  with  seriously  defective  teeth  requires  half  a  year  more  than  a 
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nondefectlve  child  to  complete  the  eight  grades.  About  one-half  of  the  children 
have  seriously  defective  teeth.  The  handicap  imposed  by  defective  breathing 
means  six-tenths  of  a  year.  About  one  child  in  seven  has  defective  breath- 
ing. The  child  with  hypertrophied  tonsils  takes  about  seven-tenths  of  a  year 
more  than  he  should.  About  one  child  In  every  four  has  hyi)ertrophled  tonsils. 
The  extra  time  required  by  the  child  with  adenoids  Is  about  one  and  one-tenth 
years.  About  one  child  in  eight  has  adenoids.  The  pupil  with  enlarged  glands 
requires  one  and  two-tenths  years  extra.  Nearly  half  of  the  children  have 
enlarged  glands. 

Dr.  Ayres  points  out  that  these  figures  are  confined  to  one  city 
and  to  a  comparatively  small  group  of  children,  and  warns  against 
any  large  generalization.  However,  the  figures  are  significant  as 
an  indication.  Health  inspection  in  public  schools  has  everywhere 
shown  that  a  large  percentage  of  school  children  have  physical 
defects  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  open-air  school  has  definitely  undertaken  to  deal  with  school 
children  from  the  health  side;  consequently,  in  reports  of  nearly 
all  the  open-air  schools  where  results  are  given  they  are  largely  in 
terms  of  physical  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  usual  public- 
school  records  are  mainly  concerned  with  intellectual  attainments 
and  school  attendance. 

There  is  widespread  interest  in  the  results  of  open-air  school  work. 
Perhaps  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  are  about  the  effect 
of  open-air  schools  on  the  grade  standing  of  the  children.  This  is 
especially  true  of  teachers  and  school  authorities.  Long  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  passing  examinations  and  making  grades,  and 
the  fact  that  the  teachers  themselves  are  ranked  according  to  their 
success  in  getting  children  through  the  course  in  a  given  time,  ac- 
count for  the  interest  on  this  point. 

The  child  needs  both  health  and  education.  It  profits  him  little 
to  achieve  the  school  work  if  he  loses  his  health.  The  problem  is  to 
use  the  eight  years  which  are  required  by  the  compulsory-education 
law  from  each  child  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  give  him  the  maximum 
of  both  physical  fitness  and  training  for  service. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin  an  effort  was  made  to  secure 
as  accurate  data  as  possible  on  both  physical  and  intellectual  results 
in  open-air  school  work.  The  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education^  did  not  cover  the  matter  of  school 
standing,  but  it  did  call  for  points  concerning  the  physical,  social, 
and  economic  conditions  of  children.  The  school  standing  and 
progress  of  the  children  in  Chicago  open-air  schools  were  studied 
independently,  however,  and  the  findings  will  be  made  a  part  of 
this  chapter. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  some  of  the  points  on  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  children  directly  before  his 

^  See  Chap.  III. 
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mind  while  considering  results,  a  slight  repetition  may  be  warranted. 
The  questionnaire  was  answered  for  598  open-air  school  children 
in  Chicago  and  for  620  children  in  open-air  schools  from  other 
cities.  The  average  number  of  members  in  the  families  of  all  the 
open-air  children  in  the  study  was  6.15,  and  the  average  number 
of  rooms  to  the  family  4  plus.  The  income  in  more  than  85  per 
cent  of  the  families  was  about  one-half  the  amount  set  in  the  stand- 
ards established  by  different  authorities  mentioned  in  the  chapter 
on  social  and  economic  conditions. 

The  children  of  the  open-air  schools  for  practically  all  of  the 
cities  for  which  returns  were  made  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
physical  needs.  In  the  following  table  the  symptoms  which  are 
largely  determinative  in  the  selection  of  children  are  grouped  under 
the  general  head  of  "Principal  diagnostic  findings,"  and  cover 
tuberculosis,  anemia,  malnutrition,  chronic  heart  troubles,  and  bron- 
chitis. Other  defects,  such  as  diseased  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  decayed 
teeth,  are  given  in  another  division,  together  with  data  on  defects 
corrected.  Each  general  division  is  indicated  by  heavy  lines.  The 
table  gives  typical  conditions  and  results.  It  does  not,  in  most 
cases,  include  all  the  open-air  school  children  of  the  city  reporting. 
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The  material  in  the  above  table  gives  some  indication  of  the  health 
activities  carried  on  in  open-air  schools.    A  summary  is  given  below : 

CONDITION    ON   ADMISSION.  CONDITION    ON    DISCHABOB. 

Of  608  Chicago  open-air  school  chil- 
dren— 

188  had  diseased  tonsils 81  children,  1.  e.,  43  per  cent,  had  tonsils  removed. 

165  had  adenoids 65  children,  1.  e.,  40  per  cent,  had  adenoids  removed. 

466  had  decayed  teeth 847  children,  1.  e.,  74  per  cent,  had  teeth  corrected. 

152  had  defective  eyes 94  children,  1.  e.,  62  per  cent,  had  Improved. 

36  had  defective  ears 14  children,  1.  e.,  38  per  cent,  had  Improved. 

89  had  defective  nose 26  children,  1  e.,  29  per  cent,  had  Improved. 

CONDITION   ON    ADMISSION.  CONDITION   ON    DISCHABOB. 

Of  620  open-air  school  children  from 
different  cities — 

175  had  diseased  tonsils 73  children,  1.  e.,  48  per  cent,  had  tonsils  removed. 

131  had  adenoids 73  children,  1.  e.,  56  per  cent,  had  adenoids  removed. 

347  had  decayed  teeth 190  children,  1.  e.,  54  per  cent,  had  teeth  corrected. 

97  had  defective  eyes 58  children,  1.  e.,  60  per  cent,  had  Improved. 

11  had  defective  ears 5  children,  1.  e.,  45  per  cent,  had  Improved. 

3  had  defective  nose 1  child,  1.  e.,  83  per  cent,  had  Improved. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  308  other  minor  defects,  of  which  255 
were  Improved  on  discharge. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  haemoglobin  tests  applied 
to  children  in  open-air  schools  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  school 
year  1913-14.    The  Tallquist  test  was  used : 

Of  434  Chicago  open-air  school  children — 

295,  or  68  per  cent,  gained  an  average  of  8  to  9  points. 
15,  or  3  per  cent,  lost. 
124,  or  29  per  cent,  remained  the  same. 
Of  227  open-air  school  children  from  different  cities — 

181,  or  79  per  cent,  gained  an  average  of  7  to  8  points. 
8,  or  4  per  cent,  lost. 
38,  or  17  per  cent,  remained  the  same. 

Answers  to  the  questionnaire  on  the  points  covering  cleanliness, 
ventilation,  regularity  of  meals,  hours  of  retiring,  etc.,  were  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory.  However,  they  were  fairly  well  covered 
in  the  case  of  154  families  representing  210  children  in  four  of  the 
Chicago  open-air  schools.  In  these  schools  the  nurses  gave  special 
attention  to  cooperation  with  the  home,  and  the  results  show  that 
there  is  a  fruitful  field  for  effort  in  this  line.  It  should  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  same  results  were  often  secured  in  other 
open-air  schools,  because  everywhere  there  is  more  or  less  direct  effort 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  physicians,  nurses,  and  others  connected  with 
the  school  to  secure  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  home. 

When  the  children  entered,  118,  or  76.6  per  cent,  of  the  154  families 
represented  kept  their  homes  passably  clean.  On  discharge  this 
number  had  arisen  to  148  families,  or  to  96  per  cent.  Similarly,  96 
families,  or  62.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  had,  when  the  children  were 
admitted,  satisfactory  provisions  for  ventilation,  but  at  the  close  of 
the  year  this  number  had  been  increased  to  152  families,  or  all  but  2. 
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Only  94  of  the  210  children  were  supplied  in  the  beginning  with  f 

regular  meals  at  home.  At  the  close  this  number  had  been  increased 
to  186.  Again,  when  the  children  first  entered,  only  85  of  them  went 
to  bed  before  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  at  the  close  of  the  years 
work  this  number  had  been  increased  to  174.  On  admission  160  of 
the  children,  all  tubercular,  were  compelled  -to  share  their  beds  with 
others.    On  discharge  this  number  had  been  reduced  to  118. 

The  home  conditions  of  open-air  school  children  have  been  more 
fully  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  social  and  economic  conditions. 

Inadequate  income,  overcrowding,  and  lack  of  conveniences  are 
definite  and  serious  handicaps.  However,  it  is  possible  in  most  of 
these  homes  to  make  certain  improvements,  and  even  the  most  dis- 
couraged families  have  responded  to  resourceful  efforts  of  nurses, 
teachers,  and  others  to  improve  conditions.  Some  of  the  families 
have  been  moved  to  better  quarters,  back  porches  have  been  made  into 
sleeping  rooms,  tents  put  up  in  back  yards,  cots  purchased  to  give 
the  child  a  bed  to  himself,  diets  secured,  instruction  given  on  the  . 
preparation  of  food,  hours  of  retiring,  and  regularity  of  meals,  and 
many  other  definite  services  of  this  kind  have  been  rendered.  Few 
people  habitually  do  the  best  they  can,  and  when  an  interested  and 
enlightened  person  enters  such  homes  and  makes  the  welfare  of  the 
little  child  the  point  of  interest  and  contact,  and  when  real  help,  not 
merely  good  natured  but  impractical  advice,  is  offered,  a  great  change 
may  take  place. 

GAINS  IN  WEIGHT. 

Gain  in  weight  is  perhaps  the  best  single  index  of  a  child's  physical 
progress  and  condition.  In  discussing  this  phase  of  the  subject  it  is 
desirable  to  have  an  established  norm. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  two  tables  have  been  used :  First,  that 
published  by  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  in  The  Diseases  of  Infancy  and 
Childhood,  1912  (p.  20).  This  table  is  based  on  a  study  by  Dr. 
Bowditch  of  4,327  boys  and  3,681  girls  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 
These  were  normal  average  children  of  American  parentage.  The 
children  were  weighed  with  their  clothing  on.  Most  of  the  children 
in  open-air  schools  are  weighed  stripped.  The  second  table  was 
compiled  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  and  was  the  result  of 
a  study  of  2,788  Chicago  schoolboys  and  3,471  Chicago  schoolgirls. 
This  study  was  published  in  Child  Study  Report  No.  2  (pp.  12  ff.), 
1000.  These  children  were  also  weighed  with  their  clothing  on. 
The  investigation  covered  all  the  children  in  certain  schools,  and 
therefore  included  many  anemic  and  undernourished  children.  No 
racial  distinction  was  made.  This  is  one  explanation  for  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  tables. 
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In  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  weight  of  children,  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  made  careful  computations  as  to  the  weight  of  clothiiig 
by  age  and  sex.  It  found  that  the  average  weight  for  boys'  clothing 
was  5.8  per  cent  of  the  gross  weight ;  that  of  the  girls'  5.2  per  cent 
of  the  gross  weight. 

The  following  tables  give  Holt's  standard  and  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  standard  of  weights  by  age  and  sex.  The  columns 
headed  "Gross  weight"  are,  respectively,  Holt's  standard  and  the 
board  of  education  standard.  The  figures  in  the  net-weight  col- 
umns are  obtained  by  deducting  5.8  per  cent  of  the  gross  weight  of 
the  boys  and  5.2  per  cent  of  the  girls.  The  net  yearly  gain  is 
obtained  by  comparing  the  net  weights  on  admission  and  on  discharge. 

A  table  gives  the  weight  of  clothing  by  age  and  sex  and  as  obtained 
by  applying  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  standard  of  5.8  per 
cent  and  5.2  per  cent,  respectively,  for  boys  and  girls  to  the  gross 
weights  given  by  Holt  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 


Normal  weight,  in  pounds,  for  6o//«. 

- 

Holt's  standard. 

Chicago  Board  of  Education 
standard. 

Ages. 

Gross 

weight 

(clothing 

included). 

Net 
weight 
(5.8  per 

cent  gross 
weight 

deducted). 

Net 

yearly 

gain 

(same 

percentage 

deducted). 

Gross 

weight 

(clothing 

included). 

Net 
weight 
(5.8  per 

cent  gross 
weight 

deducted). 

Net 

yearly 

gain 

(same 

percentage 

deducted). 

6 

41.2 
45.1 
49.5 
54.5 
60.0 
66.6 
72.4 
79.8 
88.3 

38.8 
42.5 
4C.6 
51.3 
50.5 
62.7 
68.2 
75.2 
83.2 

6 

3.7 

4.1 

4.7 

5.2 

6.2 

5.5 

7.0 

8.0 

10.3 

10.9 

12.1 

43.52 
47.66 
52.52 
68.07 
63.30 
68.85 
75.30 
83.98 
94.14 
105.82 
117.39 

41.00 
44.90 
49.47 
54.70 
59.63 
64.86 
71.93 
79.11 
88.68 
99.68 
110.58 

7 

3.90 

8 

4.67 

9 

5.23 

10 

4.93 

11 

6.23 

12 

7.07 

13 

7.18 

14 

99.3               93.5 
110.8              104.4 

9.75 

15 

11.00 

w 

123.7 

116.5 

10.90 

Normal  weighty  in  pounds,  for  girls. 


Holt's  standard. 

Chicago 

Board  of  Education 
standard. 

Ages. 

Gross 

weifi;ht 

(clothing 

Included). 

Net 
weight 
(5.2  per 

cent  gross 
weight 

deducted). 

Net 

yearly 

gain  • 

(same 

percentage 

deducted). 

Gross 

weight 

(clotning 

included). 

Net 
weight 
(5.2  per 

cent  gross 
weight 

deducted). 

Net 

yearly 

gain 

(same 

percentage 

deducted). 

5 

39.8 

43.8 

48.0 

52.9 

57.5 

64.1 

70.3 

81.4 

91.2 

100.3 

108.4 

113.0 

37.7 
41.5 
45.6 
50.1 
64.5 
60.3 
66.8 
77.2 
86.5 
95.1 
102.9 
107.1 

! 

6 

3.8 
4.0 
4.6 
4.4 
6.3 
6.0 
10.4 
9.3 
8.6 
7.8 
4.2 

41.61 
46.25 
50.74 
65.69 
61.29 
67.61 
75.79 
85.94 
97.50 
106.19 
111.69 

39.45 
43.85 
48.10 
52.79 
68.10 
64.09 
71.86 
81.57 
92.43 
100.69 
105.88 

7 

4.40 

8 

*4.26 

9 

4.69 

10 

5.31 

11 

6.99 

12 

7.77 

13 

9.71 

14 

10.86 

15 

8.86 

16 

6.18 

97855°— BuU.  23—17 ^15 


Weightf  in  pounds,  of  clothing. 


Boys. 

Girb. 

Ages, 

Holt. 

Board  of 
Education. 

Holt. 

Boi^rdof 

Education. 

6 

2.1 
2.3 
2.5 
2.8 
3.0 
3.3 
3.7 
4.2 
4.7 
5.2 

6 

2.6 
2.9 
3.2 
3.5 
3.9 
4.2 
4.6 
6.1 
5.8 
6.4 
7.2 

2.52 
2.76 
3.06 
3.37 
3.67 
3.99 
4.37 
4.87 
6.46 
6.14 
6.81 

2.16 

7 

2.4-3 

8 

2.fi4 

9 

2.90 

11) 

3.19 

11 

3.52 

12 

3.93 

13.         ...                 ..        ..                          

4  47 

14 

S  CfT 

15 

5.5  !                5.51 

16 

5.9                  5..W1 

As  noted  elsewhere,  the  average  gain  in  weight  for  all  of  the  Chicago 
open-air  school  children  was  4.95  pounds,  and  the  average  gain  for 
the  children  in  open-air  schools  in  other  cities,  4.73  pounds.  In 
order  to  know  whethei*  gains  in  weight  are  significant,  they  should 
be  studied  by  age  and  sex  and  should  be  compared  with  established 
norms  for  children  of  the  same  age  and  sex.  Gains  in  weight  stated 
as  isolated  facts  may  mislead  the  person  who  deals  with  the  figures. 
They  often  sound  large,  when  perhaps  they  are  below  what  the  child 
should  have  gained  in  a  given  period.  Rapid  gains  in  weight  in  the 
early  weeks  or  months  in  an  open-air  school  are  likely  to  be  obtained, 
especially  whei*e  meals  are  served  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  school. 

Studies  of  gains  in  weight  in  Chicago  open-air  and  open- window 
schools  are  indicated  in  the  tables  following.  They  give  the  weight 
on  admission,  the  year's  gain,  and  the  percentage  of  gain  of  109 
girls  and  165  boys,  who  were  in  Chicago  open-air  and  open- window 
schools  the  entire  school  year  1913-14,  together  with  corresponding 
figures  for  pupils  of  the  same  age,  according  to  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  standard  and  that  of  Holt. 

Percentage  of  gain  in  freight  made  by  169  girU  and  165  hoys  in  Chicago  open-air 
schools  the  full  school  year  1913-1  Jf,  compared  with  the  percentage  of  gain  in 
freight  of  children  of  the  same  age^  as  established  in  the  standards  by  Holt 
and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 

GIRLS. 


Apes. 


7. 
8. 
9. 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


Actual 

avempe 

weight 

at  i>6- 

jjinning 

of  school 

year. 


Actual 
average 

gain 
durine 
school 

Tear 
1913-14. 


Pounds. 

4 

43.9 

10 

47.1 

27 

60.7 

20 

62.3 

2S 

65.8 

33 

62.7 

21 

72.0 

22 

76.4 

4 

77.5 

Pounds 
2.4 
4.5 
4.4 
4 
5 
6 
10 
8 
6 


Per 

cent  of 

gain. 


Per  cent. 

5.6 

9.5 

8.7 

8.4 

9.9 

10.4 

14.2 

11.1 

6.7 


Holt's  standard. 


Normal 
weight. 


Pounds. 
41.5 
45.5 
50.1 
54.5 
60.8 
66.8 
77.2 
86.5 
95.1 


Normal 
gain. 


Pounds. 
4.0 
4.6 
4.4 

6.3 

6.0 

10.4 

9.3 

8.6 
7.8 


Per, 
cent  of 
gain. 


Percent. 

9.6 
10.1 

8.8 
11.6 

9.9 
15.6 
12.0 

9.9 

8.2 


Board  of  Education. 


Normal 
weight. 


Pounds. 
39.5 
43.8 
48.1 
52.8 
58.1 
64.1 
71.9 
81.5 
91.8 


Normal 
gain. 


Pounds. 
4.4 
4 
4. 

5 
6 

7.8 

9.7 

10.9 

8.9 


3 

,7 

,3 

0 


Per 

cent  of 

gain. 


Percent, 

11.1 

9.8 

9.S 

10.0 

laa 

12.2 

13.5 

13.4 

9.7 
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Percentage  of  gain  in  weight  made  hy  169  girls  and  165  hoys  in  Chicago  open-air 
sch>ools  the  full  school  year  191S-14,  compared  with  the  percentage  of  gain  in 
weight  of  children  of  the  same  age^  as  established  in  the  standards  hy  Holt 
and  the  Chicago  Board  of  EducatUm—QontiwieA, 

BOYS. 


Ages. 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 

7 

6 

8 

13 

9 

21 

10 

24 

11 

28 

12 

18 

13 

29 

14 

14 

15 

9 

16 

3 

Actual 
average 
weight 

at  be- 
giiming 

of 
school 

year. 


Pounds. 
41.1 
46.9 
49.9 
58.3 
59.7 
63.4 
69.4 
72.1 
79.9 
67.6 


Actual 
average 

gain 
during 
school 

year 
1913-14. 


Pounds. 
3.7 
2.9 
3.7 
4.1 
5.0 
6. 
7, 
9 
10.8 
5.2 


.1 
.0 
.1 


Per 

cent  of 

gain. 


Percent. 

9.0 

6.2 

7.4 

7.0 

8.4 

9.6 

10.1 

11.2 

13.5 

7.7 


Holt's  stcmdard. 


Normal 
weight. 


Pounds. 
42.5 
46.6 
51.3 
56.5 
62.7 
68.2 
75.2 
83.2 
93.5 
104.4 


Normal 
gain. 


Pounds. 

4.1 

4.7 

5.2 

6. 

5. 

7. 

8. 
10.3 
10.9 
12.1 


,2 
.5 
.0 
.0 


Per 

cent  of 

gain. 


Percent, 
9.6 
10.1 
10.1 
11.0 
8.8 
10.3 
10.6 
12.4 
11.6 
11.6 


Board  of  Education. 


Normal 
weight. 


Pounds. 
41.0 
44.9 
49.5 
54.7 
59.7 
64.8 
71.9 
79.0 
88.7 
99.7 


Normal 
gain. 


Pounds. 
3.9 
4.6 
5.2 
4.9 
5.2 
7.1 
7.2 
9.7 
11.0 
10.9 


Per 

cent  of 

gain. 


Percent. 

9.5 

10.2 

10.5 


8.9 
8.7 
10.9 
10.0 
12.3 
12.4 
10.9 


Perhaps  the  only  comment  to  be  made  here  is  that  the  large  gains 
in  weight  made  during  adolescent  growth  occur  a  year  or  more  later 
with  the  open-air  school  children  than  with  those  indicated  in  the 
other  standards. 

Weight  of  same  girls  and  hoys  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  191$-1^  com- 
pared  ivith  the  standard  set  hy  Holt  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  foi' 
pupils  of  the  same  age, 

GIRLS. 


Ages. 


7. 
8. 
9. 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Number 
of  pupils. 


4 

10 
27 
20 
28 
33 
21 
22 
4 


Normal  weights  ac- 
cording to- 


Actual    

average 
weight. 

I     Holt. 


Pounds. 
46.3 
51.6 
55.1 
66.7 
61.3 
•  69.2 
82.2 
84.9 
82.7 


Pounds. 
45.5 
50.1 
54.5 
60.8 
66.8 
77.2 
86.5 
9>.l 
102.9 


Chicago 
Boardof 
Educa- 
tion. 


Pounds. 
43.9 
48.1 
52.8 
58wl 
«4.1 
71.9 
81.6 
92.4 
100.7 


BOYS. 


7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


6 

418 

46.6 

13 

49.9 

51.3 

21 

53.6 

56.5 

24 

62.4 

62.7 

28 

64.7 

68.2 

18 

69.5 

75.2 

29 

76.4 

83.2 

14 

81.2 

93.5 

9 

90.7 

104.4 

3 

t 

72.8 

116.5 

44.9 
49.5 
54.7 
59.6 
64.9 
71.9 
79.1 
88w7 
99.7 

iiae 


It  will  be  recalled  that  the  average  gain  for  the»Chicago  children 
was  a  little  larger  than  the  average  for  the  combined  nuniber  of 
children  reported  from  other  cities.  In  considering  these  tables  the 
physical  condition  of  these  children  should  constantly  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  figures  for  the  Chicago  children,  as  well  as  the  children 
from  other  cities,  covered  only  the  10  months'  school  year.  The 
figures  given  by  Holt  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  are  for 
a  full  year.  In  the  case  of  60  Chicago  children  who  were  in  the  op>en- 
air  schools  two  full  school  years,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  weight 
during  the  summer  months.  Of  the  60  children,  30  gained,  27  lost, 
and  3  remained  the  same.  It  resulted  in  an  average  increase  of 
twenty-two  one-hundredths  of  a  pound  for  the  whole  group.  With 
one  exception  the  schools  studied  were  in  session  only  five  days  a 
week,  and  most  of  them  onlv  the  usual  school  hours.  In  most  in- 
stances  there  were  two  meals  a  day  at  the  school.  In  the  Chicago 
schools  the  food  values  average  1,100  calories  per  pupil  per  day.  It 
is  the  experience  in  the  Chicago  open-air  schools  that  children  lose 
in  weight  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  on  holiday  vacations. 

In  this  connection  there  are  presented  herewith  certain  data  on 
the  increase  in  weight  of  children  in  open-air  schools  in  England, 
which  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  school  medical  officer  on  open- 
air  schools  to  the  education  committee  of  the  London  Countv  Council, 
March,  1913.  The  tables  give  results  obtained  with  93  children  who 
were  in  the  Birley  House  open-air  school  in  the  school  year  1911-12. 
These  children  were  admitted  to  the  school  by  the  examining  medical 
officer  on  account  of  the  following  conditions: 

Malnutrition  and  general  poor  physique 30 

Family  history  of  or  signs  suggesting  phthisis 22 

Phthisis 19 

Anemia 9 

Clu'st  conditions   (non tubercular) 4 

F.niargement  of  glands 5 

Other  conditions 4 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  weight  (expressed  in  kilo- 
grams) of  these  children,  by  ages,  on  admission  to  the  Birley  House 
school,  compared  with  the  corresponding  averages  of  all  London 
elementary  school  children.  (A  kilogram  equals  a  little  more  than 
2. '2  pounds.) 
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Birley  House  school  children  compared  with  all  London  elementary  school 

children  as  to  average  weight. 


Boys. 


Age  last  birthday. 


7. 
8. 
9. 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Birley 

House 

chiidien. 


4 

4 

7 

7 

11 

11 

3 


Average 
weight 
on  ad- 
mission. 


KUo- 
grams. 
22.57 
22.32 
23.78 
26.77 
28.62 
34.26 
33.13 


Average 
weight 

of  all 

Lf.  C.  C. 

school 

boys. 


Kilo- 
grams. 


<& 


.47 

25.46 
27.59 
29.25 
32.46 
36.40 


Girls. 


Age  last  birthday. 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Number 
of  chil- 
dren. 

Average 
weight 
on  ad- 
mission. 

Kilo- 

grams. 

1 

2a  70 

4 

19.10 

9 

23.10 

7 

26.:{5 

7 

27.80 

8 

28.81 

2 

35.30 

Average 
of  all 

L.  C  C 
school 
boys. 


Kilo- 
grams. 

"  '22.'92 
25.00 
27.16 
29.87 
33.32 
37.71 


1  Not  recorded. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  everj^  instance  the  open-air  school  children 
on  admission  were  below  the  average  weights  of  "  all  London  County 
Council  school  children." 

The  next  table  shows  the  average  gain  in  weight  in  kilograms  in 
each  age  group  during  the  40  weeks  covered  by  the  study,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  averages  of  all  London  elementary  school 
children. 

Birley  House  school  children  compared  with  all  London  elementary  school 

children  as  to  average  gain  in  weight. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Age  last  birthday. 

Birley 

House 

children. 

Average 

gain  in 

40  weeks. 

Kilo- 
grams. 
2.7 
1.7 
2.2 
2.7 
2.7 
3.8 
4.3 

Average 

gain  in 

standard 

boys. 

Number 
Age  last  birthday.       .  of 

children. 

Average 

gain  in 

40  weeks. 

Average 

gain  in 

standard 

girls. 

7 

4 
4 
7 
7 
11 
11 
3 

KOo- 
grams. 

1.56 
1.78 
1.78 
2.33 
2.89 
2.67 

7 

1 

Kilo- 
grams. 
1.5 
3.9 
2.9 
3.4 
3.5 
4.2 
4.9 

KUo- 

grams. 

(1) 

8 

8 

4 

1.67 

9 

9 1              9 

10 7 

11 1              7 

1.89 

10 

2.42 

11 

2.89 

12. 

12 

8 

3.33 

13 

13 

2 

3.67 

J  Xot  recorded. 


The  same  report  gives  another  table  which  shows  the  average 
weekly  gain  in  weight  in  kilograms  at  various  ages  compared  with 
the  corresponding  average  weekly  gain  of  all  London  elementary 
school  children. 
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Birlcy  House  children  compared  toith  all  London  elementary  school  children,  as 

to  average  wecklif  gain  in  weight. 


Boys. 


Age  lost  birthday. 


Birley 

House 

diUdren. 


7.. 

H. . 
0.. 
10. 
U. 
12. 
13. 


A 

4 

7 

7 

11 

11 

13 


Average 

weekly 
gain. 


Average 
weekly 
gain  in 

standard 
boys. 


Girls. 


Age  last  birthday. 


JTOo- 

KUo- 

grami. 

ffnnu. 

0.07 

.04 

0.04 

.03 

.01 

.07 

.04 

.07 

.06 

.10 

.07 

.11 

.07  ' 

7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Birley 

House 

children. 


1 

4 
9 
7 
7 
8 
2 


Average 

weekly- 
gain. 


KUo- 
ffnuu. 
0.04 
.10 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.10 
.13 


weekly 

gain  in 

standvd 

girls. 


grai 


0.04 
.05 
.OS 
.07 
.08 
.08 


The  Birley  House  school  was  in  session  six  days  a  week,  from  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6  in  the  afternoon.  The  children  were 
given  three  meals  a  day  at  this  school. 

A  haemoglobin  test  was  also  made  of  these  children.  Quoting 
again  from  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  London  County 
Council : 

Some  measure  of  Improved  conditions  of  bodily  health  is  afforded  by  the 
estimations  of  the  hiemogiobln  content  of  the  blood;  the  summary  of  these 
(made  with  Tallqulst's  scale)  Is  set  out  in  the  table  below,  100  being  taken 
as  normal. 

Hwmoglobin  averages  at  Birley  House,  1912. 


Occaaiona. 


At  opening;  of  school 
.\t  end  of  24  weeks. . 
At  end  of  44  weeks. . 


Boys. 


Girls. 


86.6 
80.1 
91.8 


85.3 
88.7 
90-7 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  gains  in  weight  of  the  Birley 
House  open-air  school  with  those  of  Chicago  open-air  school  chil- 
dren. The  following  table  gives  such  a  comparison  by  age  and  sex 
between  85  Birley  House  school  children  and  334  Chicago  open-air 
school  children: 

Compatison  of  gains  in  weight  between  Chica^go  openrair  school  children  and 
children  of  the  Birley  House  open-air  school,  London^  England, 


I 


Boys. 


Averafie  fmin  in  40  i 

weeks.  ' 


I 


Girls. 


Average 


«•  sain 
weeks. 


in  40 


AK».     .  Chicago.     Ji^Z     ChK^go.      "i'iry         Ag«.     '  Chlcgo.  I   S^     Chloigo. ,    »«2 


Iluiise 


House. 


House. 


"4       t 


7 

6 

4  1 

3.7 

5.94 

R 

13 

2.9 

3.74 

9  

21 

3.7 

4.84 

10 

24 

Y    , 

4.1 

5.94 

11 

28 

11 

5.0 

5.94 

12 

18 

11 

6.1 

8.36 

13 

29 

3 

7.0 

9.46 

7., 

8  , 

9  . 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


4 

1 

10 

4 

27 

9 

20 

7 

28 

7 

33 

8 

21 

2 

2.4 

3.30 

4.5 

8.58 

4.4 

6.3S 

4.4 

7.48 

5.5 

7.70 

6.5 

9.24 

10.2 

10. 7S 
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The  above  tables  show  that  in  every  instance  the  gains  of  children 
in  the  Birley  House  school,  England,  were  greater  than  those  of  the 
Chicago  children.  The  discrepancy  in  numbers  should  be  borne  in 
mind — 334  Chicago  children  compared  with  85  in  the  Birley  House 
school. 

Again,  the  Birley  House  school  was  in  session  six  days  a  week 
and  from  about  8.30  in  the  morning  until  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Three  meals  a  day  were  served  in  the  Birley  House  school  and  two 
in  the  Chicago  schools.  The  one  day  extra  a  week  gave  the  Birley 
House  school  children  40  extra  days. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  is  the  experience  in  the  Chicago  schools  that 
children  lose  in  weight  over  week  ends  and  on  holidays.  A  perusal 
of  records  in  general  seems  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  a  six-days 
school  week  for  open-air  school  children.  In  some  of  the  foreign 
schools  the  children  are  in  the  school  seven  days  a  week. 

In  the  report  of  the  school  medical  officer  of  Bradford,  England, 
for  the  year  1912  (p.  45)  is  another  interesting  table  showing  the 
average  gain  in  weight,  height,  haemoglobin,  chest  measurement,  and 
average  duration  of  attendance  at  Bradford  (England)  open-air 
school.^ 


Showing  the  average  gain  in  weight,  height,  hwmoglohin^  chest  measurement, 
and  the  average  duration  of  attendance  of  children  at  the  open-air  school. 


Diseases. 

Children. 

Weight 
(kilo- 
grams). 

Height 
(centi- 
meters). 

Hemo- 
globin. 

Chest 
measure- 
ment (in 
inches). 

Averape 
stay  (in 
months). 

Phthisis: 

Boys 

35 
3d 

17 
16 

46 
86 

20 
19 

4 

10 

4 
10 

5 
2 

16 
12 

1 

2.93 
2.44 

1.94 
2.29 

1.63 
2.31 

1.62 
1.77 

2.32 
2.51 

1.72 
2.50 

1.83 
3.35 

1.47 
1.80 

4.23 
3.01 

3.16 
4.15 

2.04 
2.88 

2.14 
3.03 

3.37 
3.06 

22.00 
2.81 

1.70 
4.20 

2.36 
2.75 

23.62 
2L76 

19.20 
24.78 

22.44 
23.48 

22.00 
24.75 

26.50 
19.40 

20.76 
21.80 

28.00 
29.50 

20.00 
27.16 

1.14 
1.22 

1.50 
1.30 

.80 
1.20 

.90 
.82 

1.80 
.81 

.75 
LIO 

1.33 
.75 

1.22 
1.33 

6.56 

Girls 

7.00 

Other  tubercular  diseases: 

Bovs 

4.99 

Girls 

7.13 

Anemia: 

Boys 

3.92 

Girls 

5.01 

Bronchitis  and  other  chest  diseases: 

Bovs 

4.17 

Girls 

5.48 

Heart  disease: 

Boys 

6. 25 

Girls 

4.67 

Chorea: 

Boys 

4.37 

Girls -. 

4.06 

Rickets: 

Boys 

6.15 

Gfals 

6.12 

Other  diseases:. 

Boys 

2.38 

Girls 

3.86 

Averace 

»V38 

<2.15 

2.93 

21.57 

1.12 

5.13 

» Total. 


*  Equals  4)  pounds. 

A  feature  worthy  of  special  comment  in  this  table  is  the  column 
giving  the  average  length  of  stay  for  the  different  children.    There 

^^  l^lll  IIIIMIMMII  _■  _  * !■■!  I  MM.  im 

^  Bradford,  .England,  Education  committee.    Report  of  school  medical  officer,  1912,  p.  45. 
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is  a  widespread  interest  in  the  result  of  open-air  school  work,  and 
tliose  tables  are  given  as  examples  where  records  have  been  kept 
They  emphasize  features  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  con- 
ducting oiH»n-air  schools.  Average  gains  are,  in  themselves,  interest- 
ing, but  to  l>e  valuable  as  guides  they  should  be  studied  with  reference 
to  age  and  sex  and  compared  with  carefully  established  norms. 

SCHOLARSHIP. 

Xo  effort  was  made  to  gather  data  with  regard  to  genei*al  educa- 
tional results.  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  however,  the  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cormick  Memorial  Fund  has  made  a  study  of  the  grade  progress 
of  522  children  who  were  in  the  Chicago  o{>en-air  and  open-window 
schools  during  the  entire  school  year  191^14.  The  grade  of  each 
pupil  was  recorded  on  admission  to  these  schools  in  September,  1913. 
The  following  table  is  based  on  the  grade  marks  given  to  the  same 
children  bv  the  teachers  at  the  close  of  school  in  June,  1914: 

Grade  progress  of  522  children  in  Chicago  open^ir  and  open^tcindow  schooi9, 

school  year  1913-1  ^. 


Number  of  children. 


Grades 
made  in 

ywff 
1913-14. 


1 !  3 


1 


2 


9 11 


SS7. 
lU. 


1 
0 


The  progress  of  these  same  children  prior  to  their  attendance  in 
the  oj)en-air  school  is  shown  in  the  next  table.  Nine  of  these  chil- 
dren entered  the  school  during  school  year  1913-14  and  were  elim- 
hiated  from  the  following  study.  Of  the  522  children  25  had  not 
completed  a  grade  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1912-13  and  were 
not  included.     The  table,  therefore,  concerns  488  of  the  522  children. 

The  results  shown  in  the  table  were  arrived  at  as  follows:  The 
age  of  all  the  pupils  was  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
r.n.'K  as  was  also  the  number  of  grades  completed  by  each  child  up 
to  that  date.  These  were  known  quantities.  Second,  the  table  as- 
sumes that,  according  to  the  usual  standards,  each  child  entered 
school  in  his  seventh  year;  that  he  continued  in  school  regularly,  and 
that  he  should  have  made  one  grade  each  year.  A  table  based  on  the 
above  facts  and  assumptions  follows: 
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Average  length  of  time  required  per  grade  for  488  children  previous  to  attend- 
ance in  open-air  schools. 


Number  of  children. 

Total 

number 

of  years 

in  school. 

Namber 
of  grades 
com- 
pleted. 

Average 
number 
of  years 
to  make 
grade. 

7 

7 

8 

5 

15 

16 

5 

337 

56 

35 

180 

135 

18 

156 

91 

10 

204 

8 

140 

133 

9 

304 

42 

66 

16 

78 

14 

36 

25 

6 

14 

14 

12 

7 

20 

20 

» 

337 

49 

30 

150 

108 

14 

117 

65 

7 

136 

5 

84 

70 

5 

152 

18 

24 

6 

26 

4 

9 

5 

1 

2 

0.50 

4 

.67 

1 

.71 

6 

.75 

4 

.80 

1 

.83 

107 

1.00 

7 

1.14 

5 

1.16 

30 

1.20 

27 

1.25 

2 

1.28 

36 

1.33 

13 

1.40 

1 

1.42 

61 

1.50 

1 

1.60 

28 

1.67 

19 

1.75 

1 

1.80 

79 

2.00 

6 

2.33 

12 

2.50 

2.67 

20 

3.00 

2 

3.50 

9 

4.00 

5 

5.00 

1 

6.00 

2 

7.00 

488 

This  table  shows  that  previous  to  entering  the  open-air  school  129 
children  made  a  grade  in  a  year  or  less ;  that  339  averaged  more  than 
one  year  to  a  grade.  In  the  open-air  school  409  made  a  grade  in  a 
year  or  less  and  113  failed  to  make  a  grade  in  their  year  in  the 
open-air  school.  We  call  attention  again  to  the  assumptions  on 
which  the  table  is  based,  also  to  the  fact  that  there  were  522  children 
in  the  first  table  and  488  in  the  second.  We  realize  that  it  is  too 
much  to  assume  that  previous  to  the  admission  to  the  open-air  school 
all  the  children  went  regularly.  The  study  is  offered  more  as  a  sug- 
gestion and  to  stimulate  interest  and  further  study  than  as  presenting 
anything  final  on  the  subject.  It  raises  the  interesting  question  also 
as  to  how  many  years  a  child  should  spend  in  a  grade  without  attract- 
ing attention  and  receiving  such  care  as  he  needs. 

Another  study  was  made  by  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial 
Fund  of  the  children  in  the  open-air  schools  in  the  school  year  1911- 
12.  The  school  progress  of  151  children  in  the  open-air  schools  in 
Chicago  in  that  year  was  compared  with  the  scholarship  of  the 
same  children  in  the  regular  schools  for  the  school  year  1910-11. 
These  figures  were  taken  from  the  grade  marks  as  given  by  the 
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teachers.    The  marks  for  the  151  children  were  averaged  and  were         T 


as  follows : 

Average  Hcliolarshlp  of  151  children  In  open- window  rooms,  school  year 
1911^12 S4. 54 

AYernge  scholarship  of  same  151  children  In  regular  schools,  school  year 

1910-11 74.43 

Average  gain  in  scholarship  In  open-window  rooms 10.17 

One  hundre<l  and  four  of  the  151  children  improved  In  scholarship. 

Thirteen  of  the  151  children  lost 

Thirty -four  of  the  151  children  remained  the  same. 

In  the  report  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Public  Health  Association 
for  1911-13,  page  257,  the  results  of  scholarship  in  the  Rochester 
open-air  schools  are  given  as  follows:  Of  149  children  in  attendance, 
111  made  usual  grade  progress;  14  made  more  rapid  progress, 
and  12  less  rapid  progress  than  is  customary  in  the  regular  scliool. 
The  Ethical  Culture  School  of  New  York  City,  in  its  prospectus  of 
1914,  states  that  the  majority  of  children  have  accomplished  as  much 
work  in  the  promotion  subjects  as  those  in  corresponding  grades 
indoors.  The  South  Manchester  (Conn.)  open-air  school  for  1913 
reports  that  3  children  have  done  almost  two  years'  work  in  one, 
12  have  completed  1  year's  work  in  one  year,  and  3  are  not  doing 
much  of  anything,  being  extremely  nervous;  4  have  just  entered. 
The  educational  club  of  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  in  its  report  for 
1913-14,  reports  that  the  children  in  their  open-air  school  range 
from  6  to  15  years,  and  in  grades  from  one  to  eight.  Of  22  children 
in  school  at  that  time,  11  completed  a  year's  work  in  a  year's  time. 
Of  tliis  number  3  were  called  "  slow  "  and  had  repeated  one  or  more 
grades  previous  to  entering  the  open-air  school.  Four  pupils  did  a 
year's  work  in  30  weeks;  3  of  these  were  repeaters  from  the  year 
before.  Of  the  remaining  7  all  were  in  poor  physical  condition. 
Three  failed  to  make  a  grade  in  a  year,  1  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
other  2  are  not  recorded.  These  are  fair  samples  of  the  comments 
and  records  of  open-air  schools. 

ATTENDANCE. 

In  the  matter  of  attendance  a  number  of  studies  have  been  made 
comparing  attendance  in  open-air  schools  with  that  of  closed-window 
rooms  in  the  same  city  and  for  children  of  as  near  the  same  phy^sical, 
social,  and  economic  conditions  as  could  be  chosen.  The  open- 
window  rooms  usually  show  a  better  percentage  of  attendance.  In 
the  report  of  the  health  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  1911, 
page  22,  is  this  statement :  "  The  number  of  days  lost  from  illness  in 
outdoor  schools  since  the  first  examination  is  60,  while  the  indoor 
school  was  161,  average  loss  per  pupil  in  outdoor  school  2.40  days, 
for  the  indoor  4.79/'    The  annual  report  for  1911-12,  of  the  Civic 
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Club  of  Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  page  27,  showed  a  record 
of  absences  for  a  20-day  period  in  March,  1912,  in  a  roof  school  and 
in  a  primary  room  in  one  of  the  nearest  public  schools.  Attendance 
in  the  open-air  school  was  almost  2  per  cent  higher  than  that  in  the 
closed  schoolroom.  While  something  like  14  of  the  closed-room 
pupils  were  absent  .because  of  sick  -headaches,  indigestion,  sore 
throats,  etc.,  not  one  of  the  children  was  out  of  the  open-air  school 
for  such  a  cause. 

The  attendance  record  of  127  children  in  the  Chicago  open-air  and 
open- window  schools  for  the  year  1911-12  was  studied.  Some  of 
the  records  were  incomplete  and  in  such  cases  the  children  were  not 
included  in  the  study.  Complete  records  were  secured  for  92  chil- 
dren. The  comparison  was  made  with  the  attendance  of  the  same 
children  in  the  regular  schools  for  a  corresponding  period,  both  as 
to  duration  and  time  of  year,  next  preceding  their  admission  to  the 
open-air  schools.  Of  the  92  children,  61,  or  66.3  per  cent,  showed  a 
better  record  of  attendance;  10,  or  10.8  per  cent,  remained  the  same; 
21,  or  22.8  per  cent,  lost  in  percentage  of  attendance. 

Contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  often  important  factors  in 
school  attendance.  The  absence  of  such  diseases  in  open-air  schools 
is  a  matter  of  frequent  comment  in  open-air  school  reports.  In 
Philadelphia  the  Christian  Street  open-air  school  reported  that  dur- 
ing the  first  10  months  of  open-air  school  work  no  case  of  contagious 
diseases  occurred  among  the  children.  Only  two  were  absent  on  ac- 
count of  illness.  Mrs.  EUenore  Comstock  Robertson's  private  open- 
air  school,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  the  report  of  December,  1913,  says: 
"Since  opening  October  1,  1912,  we  have  had  no  spread  of  con- 
tagious disease,  although  we  have  had  among  our  pupils  two  cases 
of  chicken  pox,  one  of  mumps,  and  one  of  whooping  cough  caught 
from  brothers  and  sisters  at  home.  Although  our  children  have  had 
colds,  they  do  not  seem  to  spread  from  one  to  another."  The  Ethical 
Culture  School  of  New  York,  in  its  prospectus  of  1914,  says:  "The 
health  of  most  of  the  children  has  improved  in  rather  a  marked  de- 
gree. Several  children,  who  previous  to  entering  had  shown  a 
tendency  to  take  cold  very  easily,  have  overcome  this  weakness  in  a 
way  which  has  delighted  their  parents.  Even  more  remarkable  has 
been  the  complete  disappearance  in  a  number  of  cases  of  nervous 
habits  observable  in  every  ordinary  classroom,  choreic  symptoms, 
tendency  to  stutter  when  excited,  etc."  The  open-air  school  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  reports  an  attendance  record  for  the  school  year 
1912-13  of  98.2  per  cent.  The  principal  says :  "  We  have  some  chil- 
dren who  are  just  beginning  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  regular  in 
school  attendance.''  E.  L.  Garling,  superintendent  of  Maitland 
Sanitarium,  Peppard  Common,  Oxon,  England,  says  in  report  of 
February,  1914 :  "  Our  record  of  school  attendance  is  very  good,  as 
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we  have  been  remarkably  free  from  minor  ailments  and  casualties. 
The  open-air  life  seems  to  promote  a  regular  level  of  healthfulness 
which  renders  even  so-called  invalid  children  more  capable  of  regu- 
lar school  attendance  than  normal  children." 

EXPERIENCE  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  reaction  of  open-air  school  work  upon  the  teachers  is  inter- 
esting. The  smaller  number  of  children  gives  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  work  and  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  child  himself.  This  fact  alone  has  great  significance. 
The  mass  dealing  with  children  may  prevent  really  knowing  the 
individual  child  at  all.  The  more  original  and  less  formal  methods 
possible  in  an  open-air  school,  on  account  of  small  numbers,  also 
are  an  aid  to  the  teacher.  She  meets  the  child  at  more  points  of 
contact  and  more  nearly  on  the  child's  own  terms.  The  teacher 
has  these  and  other  advantages  in  addition  to  that  of  fresh  air, 
which  is  as  necessary  to  working  efficiency  as  steam  is  to  an  engine. 
A  teacher  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  stated  that  she  would  agree  to  teach 
the  children  the  same  amount  in  the  open  air  in  one-third  the  time 
that  would  be  required  in  a  closed,  heated  room. 

In  London,  England,  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  open-air  school, 
one  teacher  is  quoted  in  The  Child,  of  March,  1914,  page  443,  as 
saying  that  she  had  fewer  headaches  in  the  open-air  schools. 
Another  that  she  had  been  in  better  health  in  the  open-air  school 
than  ever  before.  Both  said  they  had  not  felt  the  cold  at  all.  One 
said,  "I  would  never  teach  in  a  closed  room  if  I  could  help  it; 
there  is  less  nerve  strain  out  of  doors,  both  for  the  teachers  and 
children;  the  fidgetiness  and  inattention  which  often  arise  from 
a  badly  ventilated  room  do  not  occur."  In  the  annual  report  of 
the  board  of  education.  Grand  Eapids,  Mich.,  1912,  page  21,  is  a 
quotation  from  the  principal  of  the  open-air  school : 

To  see  children  change  In  a  few  weeks  from  listless,  drowsy,  slow,  gaping, 
lazy,  snullling  children,  whose  special  rOle  is  a  habit  of  failure,  into  children 
with  an  air  of  superiority  and  confidence,  and  whose  new  rOle  is  a  habit  of 
success,  has  startled  some  of  us  Into  thinking.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  law  requires 
pupils  to  attend  schools  where  the  amount  of  oxygen  Is  decreased,  and  also 
where  the  air  is  stagnant,  overheated,  too  dry,  impregnated  with  bad  odors, 
and  often  laden  with  dust  and  bacteria.  They  are  expected  to  do  brain  work, 
an  essential  condition  of  which  is  an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen.  From  the 
IM)int  of  view  of  school  hygiene,  the  question  is  raised  why  normal  children 
should  not  be  permitted  the  supply  of  oxygen  that  is  an  essential  condition  of 
the  work  required  of  them  as  well  as  children  who  are  111. 

The  following  comments  are  from  open-air  school  teachers  in  the 
cities  indicated : 

Providence,  R.  I. — I  would  not  care  to  return  to  the  closed  room.  My  plea.su re 
in  my  work  makes  me  wish  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
pupil,  every  schoolroom  might  be  an  open-air  room. 
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Boston,  Mass, — For  a  score  or  more  years  my  experience  as  a  teacher  has 
been  gained  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country,  In  good  old  New  Kngland, 
California,  and  the  Middle  West.  Our  teachers  to-day  are  victims-  of  nervous- 
ness, irritability,  and  so-called  overwork.  Those  who  have  tried  the  outdoor 
work  have  been  capable  of  more  prolonged  labor  with  far  less  fatigue.  This 
is  my  own  testimony,  and  nearly  all  associate  teachers  who  have  given  It  a 
fair  trial  feel  there  is  no  school  for  them  like  the  open-air  school. 

Chicago,  III, — Fresh  air  has  done  wonders  for  me.  I  am  strong  and  fat  and 
have  gained  10  pounds  since  last  year  in  spite  of  seven  weeks*  work  In  the 
summer.  My  complexion  has  undergone  a  complete  change.  Instead  of  being 
a  sallow,  dead,  dry'^niTfi  prri^n    my  skin  Is  fresh,  full  of  life,  and  rosy. 

Chicago,  JU, — I  have  never  in  my  life  been  so  free  from  backache  and 
extreme  fatigue  as  I  have  been  since  I  took  the  open-air  school.  "  How  do 
you  keep  so  fresh?"  asked  another  teacher  last  night  "  I  am  always  nervously 
exhausted  after  a  dark,  rainy  day  like  this."  I  told  her  truthfully  that  I  had 
ceased  to  dread  such  days.  Not  even  rain  can  dispel  the  sunshine  In  the 
open-air  schooL 

EFFECTS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  CHILDREN. 

The  effort  has  been  in  this  chapter  to  give  some  indication  of 
results  obtained  in  open-air  school  work.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  children  in  groups  and  by  averages;  however,  the  small 
army  of  debilitated  children  in  the  open-air  schools  and  the  vastly 
larger  numbers  of  the  same  kind  of  children  not  yet  properly  cared 
for,  like  every  other  army,  is  resolvable  into  individual  units.  Some- 
body is  especially  interested  in  each  child.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
narrate  the  individual  stories  of  these  open-air  school  pupils,  for 
every  story  would  have  its  own  special  appeal.  This  is  strikingly 
true  when  proper  nurture  and  care  are  given  to  children  who  pre- 
viously have  not  had  opportunities  and  who  have  been  prevented 
from  making  normal  progress  by  reason  of  physical  handicaps. 

A  teacher  in  the  Buffalo  open-air  school  reports  a  girl  of  12,  whose 
mother  brought  the  child  to  the  school  quite  in  despair  on  account  of 
her  daughter's  nervous  condition.  The  child  was  thin,  undernour- 
ished, and  anemic.  She  was  nervous,  discouraged,  and  often  cried 
without  any  apparent  cause.  She  had  defective  eyes  and  ears,  and 
poor  teeth.  She  was  suffering  from  adenoids  and  hypertrophied 
tonsils,  and  was  a  mouth  breather.  She  was  admitted  to  the  open-air 
school  and  in  the  year  following  gained  20  pounds,  the  anemia  and 
malnutrition  disappeared,  her  eyes  were  treated  and  made  to  function 
properly,  her  hearing  was  corrected,  the  adenoids  and  tonsils  were 
removed  and  she  was  able  to  breathe  normally  and  properly.  She 
became  ambitious,  happy,  and  capable  in  every  way.  Her  attendance 
was  practically  perfect.  The  child's  happiness  was  fully  equaled  by 
that  of  the  mother,  who  had  not  believed  such  a  transformation 
possible. 

The  superintendent  of  the  open-air  school  at  Grand  Rapids  reports 
the  story  of  a  little  girl  who  was  brought  to  his  office  by  her  mother. 
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who  declared  that  the  child  had  not  been  able  to  attend  school  for 
more  than  two  weeks  at  a  time  for  years.  She  requested  that  the 
child  be  placed  in  the  open-air  school.  The  superintendent  responded 
to  her  request  and  says  that  in  the  past  year  the  child  did  not  miss 
a  day  and  besides  that  made  three  grades  in  one  year,  and  gained  25 
pounds  in  weight. 

In  the  same  school  was  a  boy  who  was  unable  to  remain  in  the 
climate  of  Grand  Eapids  the  previous  year  and  spent  the  cold  months 
in  Texas.  His  parents  were  planning  to  send  him  to  Texas  again, 
but  decided  to  try  the  fresh-air  school.  The  superintendent  reports 
that  he  attended  school  regularly  all  winter  and  made  good  progress 
in  his  studies. 

The  following  story  was  told  by  one  of  the  Chicago  open-air  school- 
boys in  a  little  autobiography  which  he  wrote  for  the  Open-Air 
Smile,  a  monthly  periodical  which  was  started  by  the  children  of 
the  Chicago  open-air  schools: 

I  was  born  In  a  little  gray  house  In  a  little  country  town  near  the  city  of 
Kiev.  When  I  was  2  years  old  my  downfaU  began.  First  I  feU  sick  and 
had  the  scarlet  fever,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  cured  of  that  I  caught  diphtheria, 
and  after  I  was  cured  of  that  I  caught  pneumonia.  I  stayed  in  bed  for  a  year 
and  I  never  got  out  of  bed  for  that  long  time.  When  I  was  6  years  old  I 
came  to  America  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  Everybody  had  told  us  in  Russia  that 
gold  was  lying  everywhere  in  the  streets.  I  started  to  go  to  school  at  the 
Garfield  School.  Later,  we  moved  to  a  different  street,  so  I  took  a  transfer  to 
the  Langland  School,  and  later  on  we  moved  again,  and  then  I  came  to  the 
Goodrich  School,  which  I  attended  a  couple  of  years.  When  I  was  finally  in  the 
seventh  grade  I  was*  sent  out  to  Winfleld  tuberculosis  camp.  I  stayed  there 
Kix  months,  because  I  was  charged  with  having  tuberculosis.  Those  six  months 
passed  away  so  quickly  that  it  seemed  to  me  like  six  weeks.  I  think  it  was 
the  happiest  time  of  my  life,  staying  out  there.  When  I  went  home  hardly  any- 
body recognized  me,  because  I  was  not  the  sick  little  fellow  that  I  was  when 
I  went  to  Winfield,  but  a  big,  strong,  and  healthy  boy  with  cheeks  like  roses. 
Later  on  I  was  put  in  the  Foster  open-air  room,  where  I  am  now  in  the  eighth 
grade. 

The  stories  of  practically  all  the  children  in  open-air  schools  are 
of  tragic  interest.  In  the  great  majority  of  caees  the  improvement 
is  marked,  and  the  response  by  the  pupil  is  most  gratifying,  not  only 
to  the  teachers  and  to  the  parents,  but  the  children  themselves  are 
conscious  of  the  change. 

The  chief  object  of  these  schools  has  been  to  build  up  the  health 
of  children,  in  order  that  they  may  become  more  capable  of  assimi- 
lating and  benefiting  by  the  instructions  given  in  the  ordinary 
schools,  and  that  they  may  thereby  become  better  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  life. 

The  material  in  this  chapter  gives  some  indication  of  the  results 
that  have  accrued  directly  to  the  children  and  to  the  teachers.  There 
has  been  an  indirect  effect  upon  the  community  itself  and  upon  the 
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general  school  problem,  for  the  open-air  school,  in  addition  to  it^ 
direct  ministry  to  the  children  involved,  has  become  an  educational 
laboratory  where  more  natural  and  less  formal  methods  have  been 
used  and  where  experiments  and  systems  have  been  tried  which  are 
directed  to  the  needs  of  children.  Wherever  there  is  an  open-air 
school  will  be  found  a  group  of  people  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  school  problem  and  who  are  determined  that  the  public  schools 
shall  be  as  rich  and  fruitful  as  it  is  possible  for  the  community  to 
make  them.  They  believe  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  any  pupil 
to  sit  through  the  seven  or  eight  years  required  of  every  child,  with 
his  handicaps  undiscovered  and  unrelieved  and  his  school  experience 
impaired  or  negatived  by  the  presence  of  remediable  defects.  The 
immediate  purpose  of  the  open-air  school  will  be  realized  only  when 
all  debilitated  children  now  in  the  regular  schools  have  a  chance  for 
fresh  air,  sufficient  food,  and  a  general  hygienic  life.  The  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  keep  the  children  from  getting  sick  and  anemic  by 
emphasizing  the  rights  of  all  to  a  sanitary  and  wholesome  life. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Social,  economic,  and  hygienic  conditions  of  886  families  of  1,062  open-air  school 

pupils  in  15  American  cities. 
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Rooms. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSE  OF  EQUIPPING  AND  MAINTAINING 
WINDOW  ROOM  WITH  FULL  REGIME  OF  MEDICAL  ANE 
SERVICE,  FEEDING,  AND  REST. 


(TWENTY-FIVE  CHILDREN— SCHOOL  YEAR  10  MONTHS.) 


FIB8T  YEAB. 

25  coats,  at  $4.00 $100.  00 

1  teacher's  coat 10.00 

25  felt  boots,  at  $1.35  33.  75 

Boots  for  teacher 1.  35 

25  cots,  at  $3 75. 00 

25  sleeping  blankets, 

at    $3.85 96.25 

25  weighting  aprons, 

at  25  cents 6. 25 

25  cot  covers,   at  20 

cents 5. 00 

25  pairs  wool  gloves, 

at  50  cents 12.  50 

Gloves  for  teacher .  50 


Scales  and  measuring 

rod 30. 00 

China  and  silver 20.00 

Kitchenware 30. 00 

Supplies 20. 00 


Thermometers     and 

drugs 20. 00 

Laundry 12. 00 

Car  fare 10.00 

Miscellaneous 10.  00 


8  window  ventilators,  at  $3__ 


$340.60 


100.00 


52.00 
24.00 


FIBST  YEAB — COUtlll    ( 

Service: 

Physician,  at  $50 

per  mo $500.    I 

Matron,     at    $40 
per  mo 400.    I 


Total  equipment 516.60 


Food: 

Milk  (}  qt.,  at  9 
cents,   per  day 

per   child) 337.  i 

Bread 65.  < 

Meat 70J 

Groceries 115.  i 


Total   exi)ense   

If  the  following  equipment 
not  furnished  by  the  boai 
of  education,  the  cost  wi 
be: 

Kitchen  sink 

Gas  stove 

2  cupboards 

2  kitchen  tables 

2  dining-room  tables 

30  chairs,  at  $1 
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(TWENTY-PIVH  CniLDRBN— SCHOOL  YEAE  10  MONTHS)— Continued. 


SECOND   YEAR. 

The  suits  should  wear  3  to  4  years. 
The  boots  should  wear  2  to  3  years. 
The  Kloves  should  wear  2  to  3  years. 
T1m»  cots  should  wear  5  years  or  more. 

Ilepalrs  on  suits $12.  50 

Repairs  on  boots,  re- 
soling, at  60  cents-    15.00 

Repa  I  rs  on  cots 10. 00 

10  pairs  gloves,  at  50 

cents 5. 00 

$42.50 

Replenishing       china 

ami  silver 10.00 

Replenishing  kitchen- 
ware 10.00 

Supplies  (towels,  nap- 
kins, etc. ) 20. 00 

40.00 

Thermometers     and 

drugs 20. 00 

Laundry 12. 00 

Car  fare 10.00 

Miscellaneous 10. 00 

52.00 

Service  for  10  months 900.00 

Food  for  10  months 687.50 

Total  expense  for  sec- 
ond year 1,622.00 


APPENDIX  C. 


RECIPES  FOR  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  foods  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  open-air  school  children  of  Chicago  were  worlced  out  by  the  matrons, 
in  cooperation  with  the  physicians,  nurses,  dietitians,  and  teachers.  Tliey  are 
here  inserted  for  the  guidance  or  help  of  those  teachers  who  are  working  with 
children  of  a  similar  type  and  under  somewhat  comparable  conditions.  Each 
recipe  is  designed  to  serve  30  children.  ^ 


soTipa 


Tomato  and  Lentil  Soup, 


li  lbs.  lentils  soaked  over  night 
4  oz.  bacon. 

4  oz.  onions,  fried  in  bacon  drippings 
till  nearly  done. 

1  stalk  celery. 

2  lbs.  potatoes,  cubed. 

1  lb.  carrots. 

Boil  lentils  about  3  hours,  add  vege- 
tables and  cook  until  done  through. 
Add  one  can  tomatoes.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  small  amount  of  vine- 
gar, to  taste. 

Navy  Bean  Soup. 

2  lbs.  navy  beans. 
Knuckle  of  veal. 

2  small  onions. 
Celery. 

Wash  the  beans  and  soak  over  night 
In  cold  water.  In  the  morning  put 
them  on  to  boil,  adding  more  water  if 
necessary.  Put  in  the  knuckle  of  veal, 
a  few  stalks  of  celery,  and  2  small 
onions.  Cook  slowly  3  hours,  watch- 
ing carefully,  as  it  burns  easily.  Sea- 
son to  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
paprika.  Serve  with  slices  of  toast. 
Split  pea  soup  may  be  made  the  same 
way. 


Tomato  Soup  toitfi  Rice. 


7  oz.  rice. 

2  cans  tomatoes. 

f  teaspoonful  baking  soda. 
1  teaspoon  butter. 
1  tablespoon  salt. 

3  qts.  boiling  milk. 

Stew  and  strain  the  tomatoes. 
Wash  rice  and  put  in  double  boiler 
with  the  boiling  water  and  boil  for 
half  an  hour,  stirring  with  a  fork. 
Add  the  strained  tomatoes,  baking 
soda  and  salt,  pepper,  butter,  and  hot 
milk.  Cook  all  together  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Split  Pea  Soup. 

3  lbs.  split  peas. 
-6  oz.  onions, 
i  lb.  salt  pork  or  bacon. 
1  teaspoon  celery  salt. 
Pepper  and  salt. 

Soak  peas  over  night  in  cold  water 
and  one-third  teaspoonful  of  baking 
soda.  In  the  morning  drain  off  water 
and  add  about  9  quarts  of  fresh,  cold 
water.  Boll  slowly  3  or  4  hours,  and 
put  through  colander.  Fry  salt  pork 
with  onions  to  a  light  brown.  Add  to 
peas,  also  seasoning.  Serve  with 
toasted  squares. 

24;") 
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Vegetable  Soup, 


2  lbs.  beef, 
iri  cent  soup  bone. 
4  oz.  barley. 
1}  lbs.  potatoes. 
^  lb.  cabbage. 
1  lb.  turnips, 
i  lb.  carrots. 
4  oz.  onions. 

0  oz.  celery. 

1  lb.  can  tomatoes. 
1  can  corn. 


Put  soup  bone  and  beef  in  2  gals, 
of  cold  water.  Let  come  to  a  boll 
slowly  and  skim.  Boil  4  hours.  Add 
salt  to  taste  and  Iwirley.  Chop  to- 
gether the  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips, 
carrots,  onions,  celery,  tomatoes,  com, 
and  add  to  the  soup  2  hours  before 
serving. 

Cut  all  meat  from  the  bone,  run 
through  chopper,  and  add  to  the  soup. 


HEATS. 


Baked  Beef  Stew. 


3^  lbs.  beef. 

1  lb.  carrots. 

3  lb.  turnips.  . 

2  oz.  onions. 

1  clove  garlic 

4  lbs.  potatoes. 
Seasoning. 

Put  beef,  carrots,  and  turnips  through 
coarse  meat  chopper;  put  over  fire  in 
about  5  quarts  of  boiling  water. 

Simmer  for  about  i  hour;  put  in 
seasoning,  onions,  and  garlic.  Put  in 
potatoes,  bake  in  mo<lerately  hot  oven 
for  li  hours.  One-half  hour  before 
serving  add  thickening.  It  makes 
about  6^  quarts  in  all. 

Beef  Loaf  with  Tomato  Sawe. 

3i  lbs.  chopped  beef. 

i  lb.  chopped  pork. 

1  egg. 

1  lb.  cracker  crumbs  or  stale  bread. 

If  bread  is  use<l,  soak  in  cold  water 
until  tender;  squeeze  out  water.  Mix 
thoroughly  with  meat,  seasoning  well 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Make  into  loaf, 
not  too  thick,  and  bake  about  1  to 
1^  hours,  basting  often  with  drippings 
and  hot  water. 

Put  In  saucepan  1  can  tomatoes,  4 
oz.  onions,  finely  chopped,  and  1  pt. 
boiling  water,  and  season  well  with 
I)epper  and  salt.    Cook  IM)  minutes. 

Remove  loaf  from  baking  pan,  add  1 
qt.  boiling  water  and  stir  in  tomatoes 


and  onions.  Thicken  with  6  oz.  flour 
and  season  well  with  salt  and  pepper 
or  paprilca. 

Pour  gravy  over  loaf  and  serve  with 
mashed  potatoes. 

Corn-Beef  Hash. 

5  lbs.  cooked  corn  beef. 
7  lbs.  potatoes. 

1  onion. 

2  teaspoonsful  salt 
1  teaspoon  pepper. 

3  cups  cream. 

Corn  beef  should  be  put  on  in  cold 
water  and  cooketl  very  slowly  for  3 
hours  the  day  before  needed.  Boil 
potatoes  in  their  skins;  peel,  chop  all 
together  with  a  meat  chopper;  add 
salt,  pepper,  put  in  a  baking  dish  and 
pour  cream  over  top.    Bake  for  |  hour. 

Creamed  Salt  Pork, 

31  lbs.  lean  salt  pork. 
1  qt.   milk. 

Roll  sliced  pork  in  flour  and  fry 
brown;  put  in  stew  kettle  and  con- 
tinue to  fry  until  all  is  done,  then 
pour  off  some  of  the  drippings  and 
brown  flour  with  what  is  left  in  pan. 
When  flour  is  brown  pour  1  qt.  milk 
into  pan  gradually,  stirring  constantly, 
and  let  come  to  a  boil ;  pour  over  pork 
and  put  back  on  fire  to  simmer  for 
li  to  2  hours. 
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Tomato  Sctuce, 

3  cans  tomatoes. 

2  tablespoons  flour. 

3  tablespoons  butter. 

Cook  the  tomatoes  for  10  minutes; 
rub  through  a  strainer.  Beat  in  sauce- 
pan until  smooth;  add  2  tablespoons 
of  flour  and  3  tablespoons  of  butter. 
Salt  and  pepper  and  cook  10  minutes. 

This  may  be  served  with  macaroni, 
rice,  etc.,  as  well  as  with  fish  and 
meats.  The  flavor  may  be  modified 
by  addition  of  onions,  spices,  or  herbs. 


Broxcn  Beef  Qravy, 

4  lbs.  beef. 
I  lb.  salt  pork. 
6oz.  onions. 
4oz.  flour. 
1  can  peas, 
i  can  tomatoes. 

Grind  beef,  salt  pork,  and  onions 
through  food  chopper.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  bake  until  brown. 
Stir  in  4  oz.  flour,  1  qt.  water,  peas, 
and  tomatoes. 

Very  good  with  baked  or  plain  boiled 
potatoes. 


Salmon  Loaf, 

3  cans  salmon. 

3  eggs. 

2  cups  milk. 
Cracker  crumbs. 

Drain  liquor  off  the  salmon.  Mince 
salmon  and  mix  with  it  the  eggs,  milk, 
and  cracker  crumbs  enough  to  form 
into  a  loaf.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  nice  and  brown. 

Salmon  and  Rice, 

16  oz.  rice. 
2  cans  salmon. 
1  qt.  milk. 

4  oz.  butter. 
6  oz.  flour. 

Wash  well  in  running  water  16  oz. 
of  rice.    Cover  well  with  boiling  water 


to  wlUch  salt  has  been  added,  and 
cook  until  flaky  and  tender.  Do  not 
stir  rice  while  cooking,  turn  flre  low. 
When  cooked  remove  from  flre  and 
drain  In  colander. 

Remove  skin  and  bone  from  salmon, 
put  into  baking  dish,  add  rlee,  cover 
with  1  pt.  milk  and  white  sauce  and 
season  well  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Put  in  oven  for  few  minutes  until 
thoroughly  heated  and  serve  hot. 

White  Sauce, 

Add  to  butter,  slightly  heated,  the 
flour,  beat  until  creamy;  stir  into  3 
pts.  boiling  milk,  stirring  constantly, 
so  as  not  to  burn  or  lump,  if  double 
boiler  is  not  used. 


CHEESE. 

Cottage  Cheese. 

4  qts.  sour  milk.  Cream. 

Warm  and  strain  milk  through  cheesecloth ;  add  Just  enough  cream  to  blend, 
salt  and  pepper. 

MISCELLANEOUS  STEWS. 


Kidney-Bean  Stew, 

2  lbs.  beef. 

3  lbs.  dried  kidney  bean.s. 
1  can  tomatoes. 

4  medium-sized  onions. 
3  lbs.  potatoes. 

Soak  beans  In  cold  water  over  night. 
In  the  morning  drain  off  water  and 


start  to  cook  at  8  o'clock  in  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  well.  Just  as 
soon  as  beans  get  soft,  add  beef  cut  in 
squares,  tomatoes,  and  onions.  At  11 
o'clock  add  potatoes  diced,  thicken 
with  flour,  add  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste. 
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Vegetable  Stew  on  Toast. 

2  lbs.  Scotch  dried  peas. 
1\  lbs.  carrots. 
1  lb.  potatoes. 
1  pt.  milk. 

1  tablesiKwn  butter. 

Soak  peas  In  plenty  of  lukewarm 
water  over  night.  In  the  morning 
drain  off  water  and  put  on  to  boil  in 
plenty  of  fresh  water.  Boil  slowly  3 
hours.  An  hour  before  serving  add 
diced  carrots  and  potatoes;  pint  of 
milk.  Just  before  serving  add  butter, 
and  season  to  taste.  Serve  on  toasted 
bread.    A  good  Friday  dish. 

Lentil  Stew  with  Bacon  Strips, 

2  lbs.  lentils. 

2  lbs.  potatoes. 

1  lb.  bacon  or  1^  lbs.  frankfurts. 
4  oz.  drippings. 

2  oz.  onions. 

2  cloves  garlic. 
Salt  and  pepper. 
6  oz.  flour. 

Soak  lentils  overnight,  put  on  to 
boil  in  morning  at  8  o'clock,  covering 
well  with  water.  Put  bacon  through 
coarse  meat  cutter,  put  in  baking  pan 
and  fry  to  light  brown.  Pour  off 
drippings,  add  to  lentils,  also  onions 
and  garlic.  One  hour  before  serving 
add  potatoes  cut  into  squares.  Brown 
flour  in  drippings,  put  with  lentils  § 
hour  before  serving. 

The  garlic  gives  the  stew  the  flavor 
of  frankfurts,  and  the  children  like 
it  Just  as  well.  If  frankfurts  are  used 
instead  of  bacon,  cut  in  small  pieces. 

Carrot  Stew, 

Ooz.  onions. 

3  lbs.  carrots. 
3  lbs.  tomatoes. 
8  oz.  rice. 

1  stalk  celery. 

Saute  the  onions  in  two  table- 
spoons dripping's.  Put  carrots  through 
coarse  knife  of  food  chopper;  add  to 


the  onions,  then  add  boiling  water 
enough  to  make  sufficient  amount  of 
soup  when  carrots  are  done.  Add  rice 
and  cook  slowly  till  done,  1^  hours. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Baked  Pork  and  Beans. 

5  lbs.  navy  beans. 
2  lbs.  salt  pork. 

6  oz.  molasses. 
Salt 
Paprika. 

Wash  and  soak  beans  overnight. 
Boll  on  slow  fire  3  hours,  keeping  well 
covered  with  water.  Slice  salt  pork, 
add  molasses,  salt,  and  paprika. 
Place  in  oven  and  bake  1^  hours. 

Baked    Macaroni   and    Spaghetti. 

2|  lbs.  macaroni  or  spaghetti, 
f  lb.  salt  pork. 

1  onion. 

^  teaspoon  salt. 
i  lb.  cheese. 

2  cans  tomatoes. 

I  teaspoon  celery  salt. 
i  teaspoon  pepper. 
}  teaspoon  paprika. 

1  teaspoon  sugar. 

Boll  macaroni  or  spaghetti  in  salted 
water  about  45  minutes;  rinse  in  cold 
water;  add  ground  salt  pork,  cheese 
chipped  fine.  Boll  tomatoes ;  add  diced 
onion,  salt,  celery  salt,  pepper, 
paprika,  and  sugar;  boil  slowly  about 
^  hour.  Piece  macaroni  In  baking 
dish,  add  salt  pork,  cheese,  and  to- 
matoes and  bake  about  one  hour. 

Spaghetti  with  Tomato  Sauce. 

3  lbs.  spaghetti. 

2  cans  tomatoes. 

4  oz.  onions. 

2  cloves  garlic. 

i  lb.  bacon  strip  or  salt  pork. 

Paprika. 

Boil  spaghetti  in  plenty  of  boiling 
salted  water  for  20  minutes,  rinse  in 
cold  water.  Put  in  baking  dish.  Fry 
salt  pork  and  onions,  also  garlic  to  a 
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light  brown.  Put  tomatoes  in  stew 
pan.  Boil  until  cooked  througli; 
strain  and  add  salt  pork,  onions,  and 
seasoning.    Bake  one  hour  in  hot  oven. 


To  make  another  dish,  add  i  lb.  of 
cheese  to  spaghetti. 

For  a  Friday  dish,  omit  bacon  or 
salt  pork;  use  i  lb.  butter  instead. 


VEGETABLES. 


Scalloped  Potatoes. 

7  lbs.  potatoes. 

Onion. 

Milk. 

Boil  potatoes  with  Jackets  on.  Peel 
and  slice  in  pudding  dish.  Ck)ver  po- 
tatoes with  milk;  add  grated  onion; 
season  and  bake  in  hot  oven  one  hour. 

A  nice  addition  is  |  lb.  grated  cheese 
sprinkled  over  top  about  15  minutes 
before  taking  out  of  oven. 

Carrots  and  Peas, 

10  oz.  diced  carrots. 

2  cans  peas. 
1  qt  milk. 

3  oz.  flour. 

Ck>ok  carrots  i  hour,  add  peas, 
milk,  flour,  and  salt. 


Cabbage  Salad. 


2}  to  3  lbs.  cabbage. 

1  egg. 

1  spoon  mustard. 

i  cup  salt. 

1  tablespoon  sugar. 

1  tablespoon  flour. 

Butter  size  of  egg. 

}  cup  vinegar. 

i  cup  water. 

Mix  mustard,  salt,  sugar,  and  Qour 
together  until  free  of  lumps;  add  egg 
well  beaten,  vinegar,  and  water.  Put 
in  double  boiler  to  thicken,  stirring 
all  the  time,  adding  butter.  When 
used,  thin  with  cream.  Put  cabbage 
through  grinder,  mix  with  dressing, 
serve  on  plates  with  baked  beans. 


CAKES  AND  HOT  BBEABS. 


Pumpkin  Cakes. 

i  cup  butter. 

1  cup  sugar. 

2  eggs. 

1  cup  molasses. 

2  cup^  strained  pumpkin. 
1  cup  sour  milk. 

1  teaspoon  soda. 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  cloves. 

Ginger  and  lemon  extract. 

3  cups  flour. 

Beat  well;  bake  In  muflln  tins  In  n 
slow  oven  about  45  minutes.  Makes 
30  cakes. 

Oinger  Bread. 

i  cup  butter  or  good  drippings. 

1  cup  sugar. 

1  cup  molasses. 

1  cup  sour  milk. 

1  teaspoon  soda. 

2J  cups  flour. 

Bake  in  alow  oven  i  hour. 


Oinger  Cake. 

i  cup  butter  or  half  lard  or  drippings 

and  half  butter. 
1  cup  molasses. 
1  cup  sugar. 
1  rounded  spoon  ginger. 
1  rounded  spoon  cinnamon. 

1  cup  sour  milk. 

2  spoons  baking  soda,  dissolved  in  2 
tablespoons  warm  water. 

3  cups  flour,  well  sifted. 
2  eggs,  well  beaten. 
Pinch  of  salt. 

Have  bake  tins  well  greased  and 
bake  in  slow  oven  for  i  hour.  Al- 
ways grease  tins  with  lard,  as  grease 
with  salt  will  make  cake  stick  to  tins. 

Commeal  Qems. 

2  cups  commeal. 

2  cups  flour. 

2  cups  sour  milk. 

i  teaspoon  baking  soda. 

2  eggs. 

Bake  In  a  moderate  oven  25  minutes. 
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Oatmeal  Cookie$, 

5  cups  rolled  outs. 
2  cups  sour  milk. 

Soak  overnight  and  add — 
1  cup  molasses. 
1   teUSIMM)!!  soila. 

1  teasi)oon  suit. 

5  epps. 

li  cui)S  flour. 

Bake  in  mo<lerate  oyeou 


Bran  Alufflns. 

2  cups  bran. 

1  cup  white  flour. 

1  cup  sour  milk. 

^  teaspoon  baking  soda. 

1  egg. 

1  small  cup  molasses. 

Teaspoon  salt 

Bake  45  minutes. 


DBSSE&TS. 


Baked  Rice, 
i  lb.  rice. 

8  oz.  sugar. 

^  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

1  teaspoon  salt. 
2i  qts.  milk. 

Wash  rice  well  In  several  waters, 
put  in  pudding  dish,  add  sugar,  salt, 
and  cinnamon,  then  milk,  cold.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  2  hours. 

The  addition  of  2  eggs  well  beaten 
and  6  oz.  of  raisins  will  make  a  jicher 
pudding. 

Farina. 

7  oz.  fnrina. 

5  oz.  sugar. 

2  eggs. 

2  spoonfuls  vanilla. 

Put  milk  in  double  boiler  to  heat. 
When  hot  pour  in  farina,  stirring 
so  it  will  not  lump.  Let  cook  15  to  20 
minutes.  Beat  up  eggs  and  add  to 
farina.  Take  from  stove,  add  sugar 
and  vanilla,  stirring  well. 

Tapioca  Pudding. 

2  qts.  milk. 

6  oz.  minute  tapioca. 

3  eggs. 

8  oz.  sugar. 

1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Put  the  milk  in  double  boiler  until 
it  comes  to   the  scalding  point;   stir 


in  the  tapioca,  stirring  well  for  10 
minutes ;  beat  together  the  eggs,  sugar, 
vanilla,  and  a  litle  nutmeg;  beat  into 
tapioca  until  light  Tliis  will  serve 
30  people. 

Dried  Fruits. 

2  lbs.  dried  fruit 
12  oz.  sugar. 

Wash  the  fruit  and  soak  in  cold 
water  24  hours.  Drain  thoroughly, 
c<iver  with  boiling  water,  and  simmer 
until  fruit  is  tender.  Add  sugar  a  few 
minutes  before  done.  Peaches,  prunes, 
apricots,  apples,  loganberries,  or  rai- 
sins may  be  cooked  this  way.  Ap- 
ples combine  well  with  any  of  the 
above  fruits  except  loganberries. 

Cocoa  Pudding. 

3  qts.  milk. 
3  oz.  cocoa. 

5  oz.  cornstarch. 
Sugar. 

Three  qts.  of  milk  in  double  boiler, 
add  sugar  to  taste;  dissolve  three  oz. 
of  cocoa  in  enough  boiling  water  to 
make  it  smooth.  Add  this  to  the  boil- 
ing milk.  Thicken  with  5  oz.  corn- 
starch made  smooth  with  milk.  Cook 
30  minutes.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 
Serve  cold  with  cream  and  sugar. 


APPENDIX  D. 
LIST  OF  CHICAGO  MENUS,  MATERIALS  USED,  AND  THEIR  COST. 


Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread,  Jelly. 

Noon  dinner — Browned  beef  stew,  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  turnips,  bread  and 
milk,  farina  pudding. 

Nmnber  served : 
80  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,002. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  10^  cents. 


Material  used: 

2 

large  loaves  rye  bread. 

3 

loaves  whole  wheat  bread. 

8 

oz.  butter. 

3 

oz.  cocoa. 

5 

oz.  farina. 

5 

oz.  flour. 

8 

oz.  Jelly. 

5 

lbs.  beef. 

22 

qts.  milk. 

12 

oz.  onions. 

Hi  lbs.  potatoes. 

18 

oz.  sugar. 

5 

lbs.  turnips. 

Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  raisin  bread. 

Noon  dinner — Baked  lima   beans,  cabbage  salad,  apple  sauce,   bread  and 
milk. 

Number  served : 
30  children- 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,031. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  9  cents. 


Material  used: 

4i 

lbs.  lima  beans. 

2 

large  loaves  rye  bread. 

2 

large  loaves  raisin  bread. 

8 

oz.  butter. 

3 

oz.  cocoa. 

5 

lbs.  fresh  apples. 

22 

qts.  milk. 

18 

oz.  sugar. 

1 

can  tomatoes. 

4i 

lbs.  cabbage. 
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Morning'  lunch — ^MUk,  bread,  jelly. 

Noon  dinner — Browned  beef  and  pravy.  baked  potatoes,  bread,  milk,  tapioca 
pudding. 


Material  lued: 

4    large  loaves  white  bread. 
2    eggs. 

8  oz.  flour. 
1    lb.  Jelly. 

4^  lbs.  chopped  beef. 
23    qts.  milk. 

4  oz.  onions. 

9  lbs.  potatoes. 
8    oz.  sugar. 

5  oz.  tapioca. 


Number  served: 
30  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1.233. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  11  ^  cents. 


Morning  lunch — Milk,  bread.  Jelly. 

Noon  dinner — Milk,  bread,  kidney  bean  stew,  cabbage  salad,  apricot  sauce. 


Material  used: 

Number  served: 

2    lbs.  kidney  beans. 

25  children. 

8}  small  loaves  w^hite  bread. 

2  attendants. 

2    oz.  cornstarch. 

Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,097. 

1    lb.  apricots. 

Per  capita  estimated  cost,  9}  cents. 

3    oz.  flour. 

6    oz.  jelly. 

3    lbs.  beef. 

20    qts.  milk. 

8    oz.  onions. 

4i  Ib.s.  potatoes. 

8    oz.  sugar. 

1    can  tomatoes. 

4i  oz.  cabbage. 

Morning  lunch — Milk,  bread,  apple  butter. 

Noon  dinner — Milk,  bread,  spaghetti  with  tomatoes,  apricots. 


Material  used: 

6    large  loaves  white  bread. 
1    lb.  apricots. 

1  lb.  apple  butter. 
6    oz.  bacon. 

22    qts.  milk. 

3    oz.  onions. 

2^  lbs.  spaghetti. 
12    oz.  sugar. 

2  cans  tomatoes. 


Number  served : 
30  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,014. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  9i  cents. 
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Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  raisin  bread. 

Noon  dinner — Mill(,  bread,  vegetable  soup  with  macaroni,  baked  rice. 


Material  used: 

Number  served : 

4  small  loaves 

raisin 

bread. 

25  children. 

3  large  loaves 

white  bread. 

2  attendants. 

1  lb.  carrots. 

Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,070. 

5  oz.  cocoa. 

Per  capita  estimated  cost,  9}  cents. 

8  oz.  macaroni. 

2  lbs,  beef. 

4  oz.  onions. 

8  oz.  rice. 

14  oz.  sugar. 

1  can  corn. 

1  lb.  celery. 

12  oz.  cabbage. 

20  qts.  milk. 

• 

Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread,  sirup. 

Noon  dinner — Pea  and  barley  soup,  bread,  butter,  milk,  stewed  peaches. 


Material  used: 
1  lb.  barley. 
3  large  loaves  rye  bread. 

3  small  loaves  whole  wheat. 
8  oz.  butter. 

4  oz.  cocoa. 
24  oz.  peaches. 

4  lbs.  soup  bone. 
20  qts.  milk. 

8  oz.  onions. 

1  lb.  dried  peas. 
20  oz.  potatoes. 

4  oz.  rice. 
22  oz.  sugar. 

8  oz.  sirup. 

1  can  tomatoes. 


Number  served : 
30  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  0&3. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  9  cents. 


Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread,  Jelly. 

Noon  dinner — Browned  beef  stew,  noodles,  bread,  butterine,  milk,  prunes. 


Material  used: 

2    large  loaves  rye  bread. 
2    small  loaves  whole  wheat. 
8    oz.  butter. 
4    oz.  cocoa. 
24    oz.  prunes. 

4  oz.  flour. 
8    oz.  Jelly. 

5  lbs.  beef. 
20  qts.  milk. 
20    oz.  sugar. 

2^  lbs.  noodles. 


Number  served : 
30  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,048. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  10  cents. 
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Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  raisin  bread. 

Noon  dinner — Boiled  eggs,  mashed  potatoes,  bread,  milk,  balked  rice  pudding 


Material  used: 

Number  served  : 

2    large  loaves  rye  bread. 

25  children. 

2    large  loaves  raisin  bread. 

2  attendants. 

4    oz.  cocoa. 

l*er  capita  caloric  value,  1,016. 

3    oz.  raisins. 

l*er  capita  estimated  cost,  10  cents. 

28    eggs. 

18    qts.  millc. 

1(H  pounds  i>otatoes. 

20    oz.  rice. 

26    oz.  sugar. 

Morning  luncli — Corn-meal  mush,  cocoa,  bread,  jelly. 

Noon    dinner — Beef    loaf    and    gravy,    mashed    potatoes,    bread    and    milk, 

sliced  bananas. 


Material  uted: 

3    large  loaves  rye  bread. 

3    small  loaves  whole  wheat. 

8    oz.  butter. 

3    oz.  cocoa. 
14    oz.  corn  meal. 

3    oz.  flour. 

7    oz.  jelly. 

3i  lbs.  beef 
20    qts.  milk. 

5    oz.  onions. 
101  lbs.  potatoes. 

1    lb.  sugar. 

2}  lbs.  bananas. 

1    can  tomatoes. 


Number  served: 
25  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,020. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  11  cents. 


Morning  lunch — Milk,  bread,  jelly  oat  meal. 

Noon  dinner — Milk,  bread,  beef  balls,   spaghetti,  cottage  cheese,  chocolate 

pudding. 


Material  used: 

4    small  loaves  white  bread. 
4  large  loaves  graham  bread. 
2  oz.  cocoa. 
16  oz.  oat  meal. 

2  oz.  cornstarch. 
8  oz.  jelly. 

3  lbs.  beef. 
22  qts.  milk. 

2  cans  tomatoes. 
2  lbs.  cottage  cheese. 


Number  served: 
30  children. 
2  attendants 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,000. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  9  cents. 
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Morning  lunch — Milk,  bread,  Jelly. 

Noon  dinner — Milk,  bread,  browned  beef,  peas,  boiled  potatoes,  baked  apples. 


Material  used: 

Number  served: 

8    small  loaves 

white  bread. 

25  children. 

5    lbs.  fresh  apples. 

2  attendants. 

8    oz.  Jelly. 

1  physician. 

4i  lbs.  beef. 

Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,132. 

20    qts.  milk. 

Per  capita  estimated  cost.  Hi  cents. 

4    oz.  onions. 

2    cans  peas. 

10  lbs.  potatoes. 

8    oz.  sugar. 

* 

Morning  lunch — Milk,  bread.  Jelly. 

Noon  dinner — Milk,  bread,  creamed  salmon,  boiled  iwtatoes,  cottage  cheese, 

ginger  bread,  peaches. 


Material  vsed: 

Number  served: 

8 

small  loaves  white  bread. 

30  children. 

2 

oz.  butter. 

2  attendants. 

U 

lbs.  peaches. 

Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,000. 

2 

eggs. 

Per  capita  estimated  cost,  9  cents. 

8 

oz.  flour. 

10 

oz.  Jelly. 

2 

cans  salmon. 

24 

qts.  milk. 

8 

lbs.  potatoes. 

20 

oz.  sugar. 

3 

oz.  molasses. 

3i 

lbs.  cottage  cheese. 

Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread,  sirup. 

Noon    dinner — Lamb    stew    and    peas,    boiled    potatoes,    bread    and    milk, 

farina  pudding. 


Material  used: 

2  large  loaves  rye  bread. 

3  small  loaves  whole  wheat. 
8  oz.  butter. 

4  oz.  cocoa. 

5  oz.  farina. 

4  oz.  flour. 

6  lbs.  lamb. 
20  qts.  milk. 

5  oz.  onions. 
3  cans  peas. 

11  lbs.  potatoes. 
20  oz.  sugar. 
8  oz.  sirup. 


Number  served: 
30  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,045. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  12  cents. 
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Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread,  and  Jam. 

Noon   dinner — Creamed  codfish,  boiled  potatoes,  bread   and  milk,   dates. 


Material  used: 

2  large  loaves  rye  bread. 

3  small  loaves  whole  wheat 
8  oz.  butter. 

4  oz.  cocoa. 

3  lbs.  dates. 

5  oz.  flour. 

4  lbs.  codfish. 
20  qts.  niillv. 

11  lbs.  potatoes. 
10  oz.  sugar. 
8  oz.  Jam. 


Number  served:- 
30  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,002. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  10  cents. 


)t 


Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread. 

Noon  dinner — Mlllt,  bread,  split-pea  soup,  loganberries. 


Material  used: 

5  large  loaves  white  bread. 

5  oz.  cocoa. 

8  oz.  loganberries. 

8  oz.  salt  porlc 

4  oz.  onions. 

3  lbs.  split  peas. 
18  oz.  sugar. 
18  qts.  milk. 


Number  served: 
25  children. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,045. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  9  cents. 


Morning  lunch — Milk,  bread. 

Noon  dinner — Milk,  bread,  beef  loaf  with  tomatoes,  mashed  potatoes,  corn. 


Material  used: 

Number  served : 

5  large  loaves  white  bread. 

25  children. 

3  cans  corn. 

2  attendants. 

2  eggs. 

Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,105. 

6  oz.  flour. 

Per  capita  estimated  cost,  11^-  centa 

4  lbs.  beef. 

IS  qts.  milk. 

2  oz.  onions. 

7  lbs.  potatoes. 

1  can  tomatoes. 
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Morning  lunch — Milk,  bread,  syrup. 

Noon  dinner— Creamed  salmon,  lyonnalse  potatoes,  bread,  milk,  stewed  prunes. 


Material  used: 

Number  served: 

5    large  loaves 

white  bread. 

30  children. 

4    oz.  butter. 

2  attendants. 

li  lbs.  prunes. 

Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,008. 

8  oz.  flour. 

I*or  capita  estimated  cost,  10  cents. 

24    qts.  milk. 

4  oz.  onions. 

9  lbs.  potatoes. 

8  oz.  sugar. 

1    lb.  sirup. 

2   cans  salmon. 

Aloming  lunch — Cocoa,  raisin  bread. 

Noon  dinner — Cream  of  tomato  soup,  bread  and  milk,  cocoa  pudding. 


Material  used: 

5  small  loaves  rye  bread. 

2  loaves  raisin  bread. 
8  oz.  butter. 

6oz.  cocoa. 
12  oz.  cornstarch. 
24  qts.  milk. 
20  oz.  sugar. 

3  cans  tomatoes. 


Number  served: 
30  chUdren. 
2  attendants. 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,146. 
IVr  capita  estlinated  cost,  9^  cents. 


Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread,  jelly. 

Noon  dinner — Baked  beans,  beet  salad,  bread  and  milk,  apple  sauce. 


Material  used: 

4i  lbs.  navy  beans. 

2  large  loaves  rye  bread. 

3  small     loaves     whole 

bread. 
8    oz.  butter. 
3  oz.  cocoa. 

5  lbs.  fresh  apples, 
8  oz.  Jelly. 

20  qts.  milk. 
22  oz.  sugar. 
1  can  tomatoes. 

6  lbs.  beets. 


wheat 


Number  served: 
30  children. 
2  attendanta 
Per  capita  caloric  value,  1,063. 
Per  capita  estimated  cost,  91  cents. 


97855'*— Bull.  23—17- 
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APPENDIX  E. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  OPEN-AIR  CLASSES. 

Boston  Public  Schools,  Superintendent's  Office,  November  5,  1913. 


Object. — The  primary  object  of  open-air  classes  Is  to  better  the  health  of  the 
pupils.  This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean,  however,  that  mental  work, 
school  discipline,  or  school  programs,  planned  for  the  average  normal  cliild. 
should  be  set  aside  completely ;  neither  is  such  a  course  necessary. 

Type  of  child, — ^The  physically  debilitated  child,  for  whom  the  open-air  class 
is  created,  is  capable  of  much  mental  work  if  the  mental  worlc  is  judIciou.5ly 
adjusted  with  the  decreased  or  Impaired  physical  asset  of  the  child.  This  is 
not  always  possible  in  the  regular-grade  classroom,  even  w^hen  the  conditions 
of  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  curriculum  approximate  those  advocated  for  open- 
air  classes.  Hence  the  need  of  special  classes  for  the  debilitated  children  who 
are  not  ill  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  make  hospital  or  home  treatment  necessary, 
but  who  are,  nevertheless,  In  such  a  lowered  physical  state  that  the  routine 
classroom  program  is  unprofitable  both  mentally  and  physically. 

Not  for  tuberculous  children, — ^These  pupils  are  not  tuberculous,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  parents  and  teachers  understand  that  open- 
air  classes  are  not  for  tuberculous  children.  Tuberculous  children  are  best 
cared  for  in  special  hospital  schools. 

Admission  to  classes, — Pupils  shall  be  regularly  admitted  to  open-air  classes 
by  the  principal  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  director  of  school 
hygiene  (section  391). 

Principals  of  schools  In  districts  where  open-air  classes  are  authorized,  or 
principals  of  schools  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  physician,  such  cla.sses 
should  be  established,  should  submit  to  the  director  of  school  hygiene  a  list  of 
pupils  for  assignment  to  open-air  classes. 

Organization  of  classes. — The  number  of  pupils  to  assign  to  each  open-air 
class  Is  36. 

Classes  may  be  organized  with  one  grade  of  pupils  or  with  two  or  three 
grades  of  pupils. 

No  pupil  shall  be  asslgne<l  to  an  oi)en-air  class  without  consultation  with  the 
parent  or  guardian. 

FRESH- AIB  ROOMS. 

In  school  buildings  having  looms  constructed  for  open-air  classes,  but  in 
which  there  Is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  debilitated  children  for  the  formation 
of  such  classes,  snl<l  rooms  shall  be  utilize<l  as  fresh-air  rooms  (Order  of  Schcwil 
Committee,  May  .\  1913). 

These  fresh-air  rooms  might  be  used  advantageously  by  special  classes  (men- 
tally defectives). 
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CLASSBOOU   T£MPEBATUBE. 

The  regrnlatlons  of  the  school  committee  provide  that  no  room  temperature 
shall  exceed  67  degrees. 

The  regulations  further  provide  that  the  windows  on  one  side  of  each  class- 
room shall  be  kept  open  all  the  time;  also  that  at  re^nilar  periods  complete 
flushing  of  each  classroom  and  corridor  with  fresh  air,  by  means  of  open  win- 
dows, shall  be  carried  out  in  each  session. 

DAILY   PROGRAll. 

JVork  and  rent — ^The  underlying  principle  In  the  dally  school  program  for 
debilitated  children  is  to  alternate  the  periods  of  work  and  periods  of  rest. 
This  method  gives  to  both  the  mental  and  physical  development  every  possible 
growth.  When  kept  within  physiological  limits,  a  good  brain  means  a  good 
physical  state,  and  converselyi  a  good  physical  condition  means  a  healthy  brain. 
This  balance  Is  more  easily  upset  the  nearer  one  gets  to  the  minimum  of  reserve 
power  of  either  system.  The  great  problem,  therefore,  for  a  teacher  to  solve 
is  that  of  each  child's  physical  and  mental  capacity.  This  Is  essentially  an 
individual  problem ;  It  is  not  dependent  solely  upon  chronological  age,  nor  sex, 
nor  grade,  nor  upon  social  condition  and  environment ;  neither  is  it  based  upon 
any  supposed  factors  of  heredity. 

Attention  and  concentration. — ^There  Is,  perhaps,  no  better  Index  of  mental 
overwork  than  that  furnished  by  lack  of  attention  and  failure  of  concentra- 
tion. A  teacher  who  is  able  to  perceive  the  presence  of  either  of  these  factors 
is  possessed  of  the  key  to  both  successful  teaching  and  the  mainteiinn(*e  of 
healthful  child  development. 

8iffn9  of  fatigue.— The  chief  signs  of  fatigue  are  excitability,  Irritability,  slow 
sense  of  perception,  inattention,  restlessness,  shifting  of  position  and  iK>sture, 
repeated  failure  on  familiar  problems. 

METHODS   OF  TEACHINC. 

Arithmetic. — This  subject  has  a  great  mental  strain  content  and  should  be 
taught  at  periods  following  rest.  The  best  period  for  this  subject,  In  the  daily 
program,  seems  to  be  between  9  and  10  o'clock  a.  m.  The  fatigue  strain  is  in- 
creased greatly  by  combining  written  arithmetic  with  oral. 

In  open-air  classes  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  teaching  arithmetic  by 
means  of  measun^nients,  i.  e.,  large  measurements  in  lower  grades  (1,  2,  and  3) 
more  minute  measurements  In  higher  grades.  This  work  should  be  done,  as 
far  as  practicable,  by  means  of  games  and  plays,  competition,  1.  e.,  scoring, 
measuring  between  points  out  of  doors,  etc. 

The  mental  strain  of  arithmetic  can  be  reduced  greatly  by  using  muscular 
sense  rather  than  visual  sense,  especially  in  written  arithmetic,  e.  g.,  black- 
Ijoard  work  and  exercises  in  counting,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division.  Incidental  to  exercise,  games,  and  plays. 

Mental  arithmetic  should  not  follow  a  lesson  In  history,  writing,  drawing, 
or  sewing. 

^^'ritinff  and  drawing. — These  subjects  should  be  taught,  in  the  earlier  grades, 
by  means  of  large  muscular  movements  rather  than  through  the  sense  of  sight. 
This  should  be  done  by  large  shoulder  movements  In  forearm  work  on  black- 
l)oard.  The  progression  in  drawing  and  in  writing  should  be  from  tlie  oblique 
straight  lines  to  the  ellipses,  to  the  circles,  and  then  to  the  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal strokes  from  which  elements,  squares,  rectangles,  and  curves  can  be 
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Chapter  573  of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  Session  1913. 

Ad  Act  to  AQthortie  Cities  and  Towns  to  Provide  Free  Meals  for  School  Children : 
Br  it  enacted^  etc.,  om  follows: 

Section  1.  The  city  council  of  a  city  and  the  selectmen  of  a  town  may  pro- 
vide meals  or  lunches  free  or  at  such  price,  not  exceeding  the  cost,  as  they 
may  fix,  for  children  attendini?  Its  public  schools,  and  cities  and  towns  may 
appropriate  money  for  this  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  any  dty  or  town  at  the 
municipal  election  in  any  year  if  a  petition  to  that  effect,  signed  by  not  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  voters,  is  filed  with  the  city  clerk  or  town  clerk,  as 
the  ca.se  may  be,  not  less  than  one  month  before  said  election;  and  if  ac- 
cepted by  a  majority  of  the  voters  thereon  It  shall  take  effect  in  such  city  or 
town.    Otherwise  this  act  shall  not  take  effect.     (Approved  May  2,  1913.) 

Section  1609  of  the  School  Code  of  Pennsylvania : 

Per  tons  having  tuberculosis. — No  person  having  tuberculosis  of  the  hinii^s 
shall  be  a  pupil,  teacher.  Janitor,  or  other  employee  in  any  public  school,  un- 
less It  lie  a  si)eclal  sch<x>l  carrie<l  on  under  the  regulations  made  for  such 
schools  by  the  commissioner  of  health. 

Section  1609.  Physiology  and  hygiene.     Effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  etc.: 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  which  shall  in  each  division  of  the  subject  so 
pursue<l  include  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants*, 
and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  and  which  shall  also  include  special 
reference  to  tuberculosis  and  Its  prevention,  shall  be  introduced  and  studieil 
as  a  regular  branch  by  all  pupils  In  all  departments  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  Commonwealth  and  In  all  educational  Institutions  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  money  from  this  Commonwealth. 

Legislation,  Blmira.  N.  Y. : 

6.  The  meilical  Inspector  shall  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  examine 
all  teachers  and  Janitors  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Elmlra  and  report 
the  results  of  such  examinations  to  the  board  of  education. 

No  person  having  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  shall  be  a  pupil,  teacher,  Janitor, 
or  other  employee  In  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Elmlra,  unless 
it  be  a  special  school  carrieil  on  under  the  regulations  made  for  such  schools 
by  the  board  of  etlucatlon.     (Am.  Sch.  Bd.  Journal,  Oct..  1914.) 

Becommendation   Made  to  Massachusetts   Senate  and   House  of  Representatives  by  a 

Commission  Appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Assembly  in  1912: 

The  board  believes  that  the  question  of  tuberculosis  In  children  is  one  of 

primary  Importance.    This  fact  has  been  recognized  already  by  the  trustees 

of  hospitals  for  consumptives  through  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  caring  for 
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consumptive  children  at  one  institution,  tlie  Westfleld  State  Sanatorium, 
where  60  such  children  are  receiving  not  only  sanatorium  treatment  but  also 
proper  schooling.  The  board  believes  such  outdoor  scliooling  and  treatment  for 
that  large  class  of  children  who  are  anemic,  under  weight,  and  otherwise 
predisposed  to  tuberculosis  to  be  a  most  important  factor  in  any  scheme  of 
prevention.  The  board,  therefore,  recommends  the  further  establishment 
throughout  the  State  of  fresh-air  rooms  and  open-air  schools  for  children. 
Such  a  plan  would,  of  necessity,  require  a  much  more  adequate  and  rigid 
system  of  medical  school  inspection  than  now  exists. 

Henry  P.  Walcott,  M.  D., 
Clement  F.  Coooan, 
Joseph  A.  Ploxjff, 
Julian  A.  Mead,  M.  D., 
HiBAM  F.  Mills,  C.  E., 

ROBEBT  W.  IjOVBTT,  M.  D., 
C.    E.   McGlLTJCUDDY, 

state  Board  of  Health. 
Daniel  S.  Pbendebgast, 
Sylvia  B.  Knowlton, 
Albert  C.  Getcheli-,  M.  D., 
Abthub  Dbinkwateb, 
Gbobgb  a.  Dunn, 
Trustees  of  Hospitals  for  Consumptives. 
John  B.  Hawes,  2d,  M.  D., 

Secretary  of  Joint  Board. 
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USTS  OP  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS. 


CITIES   HAVING  PUBUC  OPEN-AIB  SCHOOLS  FOR  PHYSICALLY   SUBNORMAL 

CHlLDRENo-SUPERINTENDENTS. 

California :  San  Frnnclsco.  Superintendent  of  schools, 
(^lorado : 

Boulder Do. 

Denver Dr.  \V .  H.  Smiley,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Connecticut : 

Hartford Thomas  S.  Weaver,  superintendent  of  schools. 

New  Britain S.  H.  Holmes,  superintendent  of  schools. 

New  Haven F.  H.  Beede,  superintendent  of  schools. 

South  Manchester F.  A.  Verplanck,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Waterbury ^ M.  Louise  Seymour,  Nottingham  Terrace. 

District  of  Columbia :  Wash- 
ington   S.  El  Kramer,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 

Georgia:  Atlanta L.  M.  Landrum,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Illinois  : 

Chicago Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund,   315   Ply- 
mouth Court. 

Jacksonville H.  A.  Perrin,  superintendent  of  schools. 

May  wood Superintendent  of  schools. 

Peoria Do. 

Rockford Do. 

Indiana : 

Fort  Wayne Do. 

Indianapolis Do. 

Gary Dr.  O.  B.  Nesbitt,  school  physician. 

Anderson ___  Superintendent  of  schools. 

Iowa: 

Des  Moines Do. 

Dubuque Do. 

Kentucky : 

Lexington Do. 

Louisville Miss   Carleen   B.    Proehl.   principal   of   open-nir 

school. 

Maryland :  Baltimore Francis  A.  Soper,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Massachusetts : 

Boston Dr.  Thomas  F.  Harrington,  director  school  hygiene. 

Cambridge Frank  E.  Purlin,  superintendent  of  schooLs. 

Canton John  C.  Davis,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Chelsea Frank  E.  Parlln,  sufierintendent  of  schools. 

Holyoke Francis  McSheny,  superintendent  of  schools. 

New  Be<lford Allen  P.  Keith,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Springfield .  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Winchester Schuyler  F.  Herron,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Worcester H.  P.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Lynn ^ Superintendent  of  schools. 
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Michigan : 

Battle  Creek W.  G.  Coburn,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Detroit Frank  CJody.  superintendent  of  scliools. 

Flint Superintendent  of  schools. 

Grand  Rapids W.  A.  Greeson,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Iron  Mountain L.  A.  Butler,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Jackson Superintendent  of  schools. 

Kalamazoo -Do. 

Lansing J.  W.  Sexton,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Manistee Superintendent  of  schools. 

Menominee John  S.  Sllvernale,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Minnesota : 

Duluth Dr.  John  H.  Andres,  medical  inspector. 

Eveleth B.  O.  Greening,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Minneapolis Dr.  C.  H.  Keene,  director  of  hygiene. 

St.  Paul Dr.  E.  A.  Meyerding,  director  of  hygiene. 

^f  issouri : 

Kansas  City I.  I.  Cammack,  superintendent  of  schools. 

St.  Louis Superintendent  of  schools. 

Nebraska:  Lincoln Do. 

New  .Jersey: 

East  Orange Do. 

Hackensack Do. 

Montclair Don  C.  Bliss,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Newark Dr.  George  E.  Holmes,  medical  Inspector. 

Orange Superintendent  of  schools. 

Plainfleld Henry  M.  Max.son,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Trenton Ebenezer  Mackey,  superintendent  of  schools. 

New  York: 

Albany Dr.  Clinton  P.  McCord,  health  director.   . 

Brooklyn .Tames  Jenkins,  jr.,  69  Schermerhorn  Street. 

Buffalo Superintendent  of  schools. 

Fulton J.  R.  Fairgrieve,  sui^erlntendent  of  schools. 

Hornell Superintendent  of  schools. 

Buffalo Do. 

New  York  City Do. 

Rochester Do. 

Saranac  Lake H.  V.  Littell,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Schenectady A.  R.  Brubacker,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Syracuse P.  M.  Hughes,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Utica W.  B.  Sprague,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Yonkers « Superintendent  of  schools. 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati Dr.  William  H.  Peters,  chief  me<lical  inspector. 

Cleveland Dr.  E.  A.  Peterson,  medical  inspector. 

Columbus Superintendent  of  schools. 

Toledo Dr.  Porter  B.  Brockway,  medical  lnsi>ector. 

Oregon:  Portland Superintendent  of  .schools. 

Pennsylvania : 

Allen  town F.  D.  Raub,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Bethlehem William  G.  Cleaver,-  superintendent  of  schools. 

Erie L  B.  Bush,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Hasselton David  A.  Harmon,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Philadelphia Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell,  medical  director. 
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Pf^nnsylvanla — Continued. 

rittKburgh .  Dr.  TikonmH  W.  (}ruys<>n.  IKKJ  Wc^tinj^house 

Building. 

Williamsport F.  W.  ItobinA,  superintendent  of  rc*1uh>1s. 

Harrlsburjr .  -  Dr.  F.  E.  Downs,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Rhode  Island: 

Pawtucket Frank  O.  Draper,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Pn)vldence Randall  J.  Condon,  superintendent  of  8c1um>1s. 

Iloxsie Suiierlntendent  of  schools. 

Virginia:  Rlchnion<l Dr.  N.  Y.  Ennett,  me<UcaI  director  of  schools. 

Wisconsin : 

GrtH»n  Bay Superintendent  of  schools. 

Kenosha Mrs.  Mary  D.  Bradford,  superintendent  of  school.s. 

Milwaukee Dr.  George  P.  Barth,  dlrertor  of  hygiene. 

Oshkosh Superintendent  of  schools. 

Racine Do. 

OPEN.AIH   SCHOOLS   OR   CLASSES   FOR   NORMAL   CHILDREN— SUPERINTENDENTS. 

California: 

Alineda Superintendent  of  schools. 

Alhanibra Do. 

Bakersfleld Do. 

Chico Do. 

(^hula  Vista Do. 

Coronado Do. 

Dehesa Do. 

Kl  Oajon Do. 

Fresno -.  C.  O.  Starr,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Glemlale Superintendent  <»f  schmils. 

La  Jolla Do. 

IxKii Do. 

Long  Beach Do. 

Jx>s  Angeles M.  C.  Bettinger,  superintendent  of  schools. 

McKlesto Superintendent  of  schools. 

Monrovia Do. 

Normal  Heights Do. 

Oakland Dr.  N.  K.  Foster,  nie<lical  dIrei*tor  of  schools. 

Ocean  Park Su|)erintendent  of  schools. 

Parlier Do. 

Pasadena Do. 

Hedhmds Do. 

Riverside Do. 

Sacramento Do. 

San  Bernardino Do, 

San  Diego Duncan  MacKinnon,  superintendent  of  schools. 

San  Francisco Superintendent  of  schools. 

San  Jose D.  T.  Bateman,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Santa  Barbara ._-  Superintendent  of  schools. 

Tulare .  --  Do. 

Vallejo Do. 

We.^'t  San  Pasquale  Dist  Do. 


f  lai  i.i.uiT.1. 


New  Haven 

Florfdii :  Jacksonville 

Illinois:  Evanston 

I^ouisiana : 

New  Orleans 

Shreveport 

Maine:  Bangor 

Massneliusetts : 

Boston 

Canton 

New  Jersey: 

Camden 

Montclalr 

New  York: 

Allaben 

Brooklyn 

New  York  City _- 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

North  Carolina :  AshevlUe- 
Ohio: 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Pennsylvania :  Bethlehem- 
Rhode  Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence 


F.  H.  Beede,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Superintendent  of  schools. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
John  C.  Davis,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Superintendent  of  schools. 

D.  C.  Bliss*  superintendent  of  schools. 

Superintendent  of  schools. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
A.  R.  Brubacker,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Superintendent  of  schools. 


Do. 
Do. 


South  Carolina :  Columbia. 

Virginia:  Williamsburg 

Washington : 

Everett 

Seattle 


-     W^illiam  G.  Cleaver,  superintendent  of  schools. 


Frank  O.  Draper,  superintendent  of  s<*hools. 
Dr.  Ellen  A.  Stone,  superintendent  of  child  hy- 
giene. 
Superintendent  of  schools. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


PRIVATE  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS— SUPERINTENDENTS. 

California : 

Alame<la — The  Glen  Taylor  School Mrs.  Esther  Taylor,  principal. 

Ben  Lomond — Sun  Haven Miss  Juliane  Wolters,  principal. 

Berkeley — The  Claremont  Heights  Out-  Miss  Elizabeth  Place,  principal. 

of-Door  School. 

San  Diego — Francis  W.  Parker  School—.  Principal  of  school. 
Connecticut : 

Hartford — Miss  Wheeler's  School Miss    Mary    Pomeroy    Wheeler, 

principal. 

New  Haven The  Misses  Lums*  Open-  Principal  of  school. 

Air  School. 

DistrictofColumbla:  Washington — Oak  Crest  Margaret  Raymond  Paine,  prin- 

Open-Air  School,  4606  Thlrfeenth  Street.  clpal. 

Florida :    Jacksonville — ^The    Florida    Open-  Mrs.  Langdon  Caskin,  director. 

Air  School. 

Georgia:     Atlanta — Washington     Seminary,  Principal  of  schools. 
Peachtree  Street. 
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Illinois: 

(MilcaKO — The  Jewinh  Training  Sc'bnul--      JcKseph  L.  Baehe,  superintendent. 
(^hU*ago — The    J^orlnK    School,    Kinder-     Mrs.  Stella  I^rln;;,  principal. 

garten. 
(Chicago — The    Orthogenic    School.    020    IMncipal  of  school. 
South  Hermitage  Avenue. 
Maine :  Oasco— The  McAuliffe  Outdoor  School    F.    J.    McAuUffe,    princliml    of 

for  Boys.  school. 

Mary  land : 

Baltimore — ^The  Calvert  School  ( for  boys )  _  _  Principal  of  school. 

BalUmore-^104  Walhrook  Avenue Mrs.  A.  K.  Bond. 

Roland     Park — Roland     Park     Country     Principal  of  schooL 
School. 
Masachusetts :    Boston — Miss    Elizabeth    J.  Do. 

Woodward's  School. 
New  Jersey:   Summit — Open-Air  Kindergar-     Miss  Maud  Mueller,  principal. 

ten,  affiliated  with  Kent  Place  School. 
New  York : 

Albany — St.  Agnes'  school IMnclpai  of  school. 

Ailaben,    Ulster  County — ^Tbe  Mountain  Do. 

School  for  Boys. 

Brooklyn — Friends*  School , Do. 

Brooklyn — Brooklyn   Heights    Seminary,  Do. 

18  Plerrepont  Street. 
Buffalo — The  Park  School,  Jewett  Place     Mary  Hammett  I^wls.  princijml. 

corner  Main. 
New  York — Ethical  Culture  School,  Cen-    Principal  of  s(*hool. 

tral  Park  West  and  Sixty-third  Sti-eet. 
New  York  City — Horace  Mann   School,  Do. 

One  hundred  and  twentieth  Street  and 
Broadway. 
New  Rochelle — Mrs.  Ada  C.  Beckwlth's  Do. 

Out-of-Door   Kindergarten,  85   Sickles 
Avenue. 
Rochester — St.  Nicholas  Outdoor  School.  Do. 

Syracuse — Mrs.       Elizabeth       Conistock  Do. 

Robertson's     Open-Air     Kindergarten, 
320  Farmer  Street. 
Syracuse — Mrs.  Rice's  Open-Air  Sc-h<H)l_.  Do. 

Pennsylvania : 

Bryn  Mawr— The  Phoebe  Anna  Thorne     Prof.  Ma thllde  Castro,  director. 

Open-Alr  Model  School. 
Merlon — The      Merlon      Country      Day     Oertnide  Hartman,  prlncliml. 
School. 

Lansdowne — Open-Air  Kindergarten Princl|>al  of  school. 

Mount    AIr>— Miss     Hill's    School,    302  Do. 

Green  Avenue. 

Sharon  Hill — Rose  Outdoor  School »     George  K.  Goodwin,  principal. 

Wayne — Mrs.  Hunter's  SchcK»l Principal  of  school. 

Wllkes-Barre— Wilkes-Barre  Institute.  _.  Do. 

Rhode  Island :  Providence — Open-Air  School,     Dr.  Helen  Cooke,  principal. 

405  Angel  Street. 
South  Carolina;  Columbia — Bon  Air  Schools     Principal  of  school. 
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PREVENTORIUMS— SUPERINTENDENTS. 

IlItBOis :  Lake  Forest — Ridge  Farm  Preven-  Mrs.  Frances  R.  Dlcklnsoijt^  1518 

Jj^um.  Astor  Street,  Chicago.  ^  . 

Xew  Jersey :  Farmingdale — Tuberculosis  Pre-  J.  Palmer  Qulnby,  super  in  t«ic1ent 

Tentorium  for  Children. 

New  York:  Albany — Preventorium Superintendent. 

uiuKle    Island:    Hoxsle  —  Lakeside    Preven-  League  for   the  Suppresaion   of 

torlum.  Tuberculosis,  55  Eddy  Street, 

Providence. 
Ohio:    Cleveland — ^Buckeye   Road   Fresh- Air 

Camp. 

SANATORIUMS  AND  HOSPITALS. 

Connecticut:  Wallingford — Gaylord  Farm  Sanatorium  Open-    Superintendent 

Air  School. 
Delaware:  Marshalltown — Hope  Farm  Sanatorium  Open-Alr  Do. 

School. 

Georgia :  Atlanta — Battle  Hill  Sanatorium  Open-Alr  School Do. 

Illinois : 

Chicago — ^Municipal    Tuberculosis    Sanitarium    Open-Alr  Do. 

School. 
Oak   Forest — Cook  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital   Open-  Do. 

School. 

Iowa :  Oakdale — Oakdale  Sanatorium  Open-Alr  School Do. 

Kentucky:    Louisville — Waverly    Hill    Sanatorium    Open-Air  Do. 

School. 
Maryland : 

Baltimore — ^James  L.   Kernan   Hospital   and   School  for  Do. 

Crippled  Children. 
SavillasvUle  —  Maryland     State     Sanatorium     Open -Air  Do. 

School. 
Massachusetts : 

Boston  —  Mattapan    Consumptlvt»s*    Hospital    Open-Alr  Do. 

School. 

Canton — Massachusetts  Hospital  Open-Alr  School I>o. 

New  Bedford — Sassaquln  Sanatorium Do. 

Michigan : 

Detroit — Herman  Kiefer  Sanatorium  School Do. 

Grand  Rapids — ^Municipal  Sanatorium  Open-Alr  School —  Do. 

Minnesota:     Nopemlng  —  Nopemlng    Sanatorium    Open-Alr  Do. 

School. 
Missouri :  Mount  Vernon — State  Sanatorium  Open-Alr  School-  Do. 

New  Jersey:  Glen  Gardner — New  Jersey  State  Sanatorium  Do. 

.  Open-Alr  School. 
New  York : 

Brooklyn — Long  Island  College  Hospital  Open-Alr  School.  Do. 

Glen  Aberdeen — State  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  Open-Alr  Do. 

School. 
Lake  Kushaqua — Stony  Wold  Sanatorium  Open-Alr  School _  Do. 

New  York  City — Medford  Sanatorium  Open-Alr  School Do. 

New  York  City — Home  Hospital,  New  York  Association  for  Do. 

Improving  Condition  of  the  Poor,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street. 
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New  York — Continued. 

New  York  CIO' — Seu  Breeze  Hospital  for  Children  with     SaiieriBtendent. 
Tuberruioflis  of  the  Bone,  New  York  AMociation  for 
Improving  Condition  of  the  Poor,  106  East  Twenty- 
secoDd  Street. 
OtiHvilie— New  York  City  Municipal  Sanatorium  Open-  Do. 

Air  School. 
IVrryHburg — ^J.   N.  Adams  Memorial   Hospital   Open-AIr  Do. 

School. 

UcK'hester — loin  Sanatorium  f)pen-Alr  School l>o. 

Ohio:  Cincinnati — Municipal  Tuberculosis  Hospital IK>. 

Pennsylvania:   Pittsburgh  —  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Open-Air  Do. 

School. 
Wlsci>n8in:  Wales — ^State  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  Open-Alr  Do. 

School. 
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AntltubercnlOBis  eraaade,  16^173. 

AppletoD,  Wis.,  children  suffering  from 
malnutrition,  171. 

Arithmetic,  Shooters  Hill  School,  England, 
20e-207. 

Asflociation  for  Improving  the  Condition  ot 
the  Poor,  New  York  City,  and  open-air 
schools,  17-18. 

Atlanta  (Ga.),  health  inspection,  171. 

Attendance,  234-236. 

Australia,  165-166. 

Ay  res,  Leonard  P.,  and  open-air  schools, 
171 ;  on  results  of  open-air  schools,  218- 
219;  on  sitting  out  bags,  30. 

Bag,  **  sitting  out,"  37-40,  44. 

Baginsky,  Dr„  and  open-air  schools,  105. 

Baths,  47. 

Bendix,  B.,  in  charge  of  Charlottenburg 
Forest  School,  113. 

Bermerside  Open-Alr  School,  England,  211. 

Bibliography,  271-280. 

Blrley  House  School,  England,  133,  13&- 
136,  220-280. 

Blankets,  disinfecting,  45. 

Boots,  Eskimo,  41. 

Boatall  Wood  School,  England,  133. 

Boston,  Mass,  18,  72 ;  candidates  for 
schools,  171 ;  medical  superyislon  of  open- 
air  schools,  83-84 ;  social  and  economic 
condition  of  pupils,  52. 

Bowditch,  Dr.,  testing  weight  of  children, 
224. 

Bowring  House  Country  School,  England, 
nature  study,  212. 

Bradford,  England,  tests  in  weight,  height, 
etc.,  231. 

Buckeye  Road  Fresh-Air  Camp,  Ohio,  178. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  open-air  schools,  171. 

Buildings,  9-34. 

California,  27-29 ;  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  pupils,  52. 

Canada,  163-165. 

'*  Cantines  scolaires,"  76. 

Canton,  Mass.,  31-33. 

Carling,  Esther,  on  general  arrangements 
for  sanitarium  schools,  184-185. 

Chadwick,  H.  D.,  on  sanitaria,  188. 

Charlottenburg  Forest  School,  Germany,  9- 
13,  76,  105-120. 

Chicago  (111.), attendance,  235;  cooperation 
with  the  home,  223-224;  first  open-air 
school,  18-20,  22 ;  grade  progress  of  chil- 
dren, 232;  medical  inspection  of  schools, 
84-00 ;  recipes  and  menus,  245-257 ;  rec- 
ords and  forms,  91-95 ;  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  pupils,  52-60  ;  weight 
of  school  children,  224-228,  230. 


Children,  social  and  economic  conditions, 
51-^0. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  pupils,  52. 

Classes,  sixes,  197-199;  suggestions,  258- 
261. 

Classrooms,  outdoor,  23. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  medical  inspection  of 
schools,  78-79;  records  and  forms,  97- 
100 ;  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
pupils,  52. 

Clothing,  35-42 ;  weight,  95. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  25-26. 

Composition  and  dictation.  Shooters  Hill 
School,  England,  206. 

Coronado,  Cal.,  28-29. 

Cost  and  equipment,  35-50. 

*'  Country  schools "  for  city  children,  Eng- 
land, 212. 

Courses  of  study,  196-217;  Charlottenburg 
Forest  School,  Germany,  111-112;  Eng- 
lish schools,  134r-136,  204-214. 

Day  schools,  tuberculous  children,  Eng- 
land, 138-140. 

Denmark,  155-157. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  25. 

Disinfection,  articles  of  clothing  and  sleep- 
ing bags,  44-46. 

District  of  Columbia,  attendance,  234-235. 

Drawing,  Shooters  Hill  School,  England, 
210. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  143. 

Educational  organization  and  curricula, 
196-217. 

Elberfeld  Forest  School,  Germany,  gain  in 
weight  of  children,  129.  See  also  under 
Forest  schools. 

Elementary  studies,  motor  and  sensory 
lines,  204. 

Elizabeth  McCormick  Open-Alr  Schools, 
Chicago,  study  of  home  meals,  68-64, 
67-68. 

England,  13-15,  133-142 ;  courses  of  study. 
204-214 ;  sanitarium  open-air  schools, 
184-185 ;  school  restaurants,  76. 

Equipment  and  cost,  35-^0. 

Eskimo  outfit,  39-42. 

Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City, 
physical  exercises,  216 ;  results  of  schol- 
arships, 234. 

Farmlngdale  Preventorium,  Illinois,  178. 

Florence,  Italy,  147. 

Food,  daily,  needs  of  the  average  child, 
aged  10  years,  63 ;  recipes,  245-250.  See 
also  Menus ;  values,  63,  65-68. 

Forest  schools,  Germany,  105-1.32. 

Forms  and  records,  91-104. 
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France,  149-153;  school  rostaurantB,  76. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  28. 

Furniture,  Il8t  needed  for  kitchen  and 
dining-room,  4S~50. 

Games,  organised.  Shooters  Hill  School. 
England,  211. 

Gardening,  Shooters  Hill  School,  Eng- 
land, 209. 

Geography,  Shooters  Hill  School,  England. 
204,  207-208. 

Gerlitz,  Sandor,  on  open-air  schools,  162. 

Germany,  9-13,  76,  10&-1,32. 

(frade«»,  number  of,  to  teachers,  190. 

Grasianl,  Alberto,  report  on  open-atr 
schools,  147-149. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  13.3-144.  Fee 
aUo  Scotland. 

Handwork,  Shooters  Hill  School,  England, 
210. 

Harrington,  Dr.,  on  medical  supervision  of 
open-air  classes,  83-84. 

Health   inspection.  168. 

Health  supervision,  78-90. 

Ilea ti tig.  24. 

Hemoglobin  tests,  223,  230-231. 

Holland,  158-160. 

Holmes,  G.  J.,  on  supervision  of  open-air 
school  for  tulxTculous  children,  79-80. 

Holt,  L.  E..  and  weight  of  children,  224- 
228. 

Home,  cooperation  with,  Chicago,  111.,  223- 
224. 

Home  Hospital,  NeW  York  City,  190-191. 

Hospital  open-air  schools,  188-191.  269- 
270. 

Hungary,   160-162. 

Hygiene,  personal.  See  Health  super- 
vision. 

Illinois,  18-20,  22,  31 ;  cooperation  with 
the  home,  223-224  :  diets  for  tuberculous 
poor,  75 :  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  pupils,  52-60. 

Ireland,  144. 

Italy,  145-149 ;  school  journeys,  216. 

Kentucky,  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  pupllH,  52. 

Kindergartens.  204. 

Lakeside    Preventorium,   R.    I.,  178. 

League  for  Open -Air  Education,  Paris, 
152-153. 

Lists  of  open-air  schools,  normal  children. 
266-267  ;  physically  subnormal  children, 
264-266 ;  private  schools,  superintend- 
ents, 267-269.     tiee  also  Sanatoriums. 

London,  elementary  school  children,  aver- 
age gain  in  weight.  229-230. 

London  County  Council,  hemoglobin  tests, 
230. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  pupils,  52. 

Lunches,  character  and  cost,  61-77. 

Malnutrition,  dangers,  61-62. 

Mann,  P.  H.,  on  sitting  out  bags,  37-38. 

Massachusetts,  18.  31-.33 ;  legislation,  262- 
263 ;  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
pupils,  62. 


Massachusetts  State  Hospital  Scbooi,  189- 
190. 

Meals.     See  Lunches. 

Medical  Inspection  of  schools,  England, 
171-172.     Kec   also   Health    supervialon. 

Medical  nursing  service,  requisites,  86-90. 

Menus,  65-68,  70-72,  251-257.  See  aUo 
Food. 

Michigan,  25. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  pupils,  52. 

Minnesota,  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  pnpils,  52. 

Missouri,  24-25 ;  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  pupils.  52. 

Montclair,  N.  J.,  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  children,  52. 

Muelhausen  Forest  School,  Germany,  ex- 
penses. 131  :  gain  in  weight  of  children. 
129.     See  aUo  under  Forest  schools. 

.Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  Chi- 
cago, work,  171. 

Music,  Shooters  Hill  School,  England, 
209-210. 

Nature  study,  Bowring  House  Country 
School,  England,  212;  Shooters  Hill 
School,  England,  205,  209. 

Needlework,  Shooters  Hill  School,  Eng- 
land, 210-211. 

Nellie  Leland  Open-Air  School,  Detroit. 
Mich.,  25. 

Xeufert,  Dr,,  on  Charlottenburg  Forest 
School,  113. 

New  Jersey,  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  children,  62. 

New  York  City.  17-18,  73-74:  medical 
supervision  of  open-air  schools,  82—83; 
records  and  forms,  104 ;  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  pupils,   52. 

New  York  Municipal  Sanitarium  Open-Air 
School,   185-186. 

New  York  (State),  26;  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  pupils,  52. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  records  and  forms,  95-96; 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  pupils, 
52 ;  supervision  of  tuberculous  children, 
79-^0. 

Norway,  157. 

Nuremberg-Rueckersdorf  Place,  Germany, 
physical  condition  of  children,  1.30.  See 
also  under  Forest  schools. 

Nursing  service,  8d-90. 

Oakland.  Cal.,  27-28;  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  pupils,  52. 

Ohio.  26 ;  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  pupils,  52. 

Open -window  room,  expenses  of  equipping 
and  maintaining,  24.3-244. 

Orientation  of  buildings,  24. 

Packard,  Mary  S.,  on  open-air  schools, 
16-17. 

Physical  condition  of  children,  statistics, 
221-223. 

Physical  exercises,  211,  216-217. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  pupils,  52. 
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Play,  effects  on  children,  216. 

Playground  classes,  216 ;  London,  141-142. 

Preyentoria,  178-183. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  establishment  of  first 
open-air  school,  1&-17 ;  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  pupiis,  52. 

Reading,  Shooters  Hill  School,  England, 
206. 

Recipes  adapted  to  needs  of  open-air 
schools  of  Chicago,  245-250. 

Recitations,  Shooters  Hill  School,  Bngland, 
205-206. 

Records  and  forms,  91-104. 

Results  of  open-air  schools,  218-240. 

Rhode  Island,  15-17 ;  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  pupils,  52. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  26;  dally  menus,  65-68; 
results  of  scholarship,  234 ;  school  gar- 
dens, 214;  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  pupils,  52. 

Roof  school,  England,  213-214. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  medical  in- 
spection of  schools,  78. 

Russia,  166. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  daily  program,  202 ;  first 
open-air  school,  24-25;  social  and  eco< 
nomic  conditions  of  pupils,  52. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  children  suffering  with  car- 
diac disease  and  tuberculosis,  171. 

Sanitoriums  and  hospitals,  184-188,  260- 
270. 

Scales,  47-48. 

Scholarship,  232-234. 

School  feeding.    8e€  Lunches,  Menus. 

School  gardens,  214-215. 

School  Journey  Association,  England,  alms 
and  objects,  215-216. 

School  Journeys,  215-216. 

School  restaurants,  England,  76  ;  France,  76. 

Scotland,  142-144. 

Sea  Breese  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  188-189. 

Sosslons,  length,  196-197. 


Shooter's  Hill  Open-Alr  School,  England, 
13-15 ;  curriculum,  204-211. 

Shrewsbury  House  School,  England,  133, 
135. 

**  Sitting-out  "  bag,  37-40,  44. 

Sleeping  cots,  42-43. 

Social  and  economic  conditions,  children, 
51-60. 

Social,  economic,  and  hygienic  conditions  of 
families,  statistics,  241-242. 

South  Manchester,  Conn.,  results  of  schol- 
arship, 234 ;  school  gardens,  214 ;  work 
of  household  arts  school,  70-72. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  pupils,  52. 

Sweden,  157. 

Switzerland,  153-155. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  records  and  forms,  101- 
103. 

Tallquist  test,  hemoglobin,  223. 

Teachers,  experience,  236-237 ;  qualifica- 
tions. 102-193,  202-203. 

Teachers'  salaries,  203. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  25-26. 

Toronto,  Canada,  forest  school,  163. 

Traveling  open-air  schools,  Italy,  146-147. 

Uffculme  Open-Air  School,  Birmingham, 
England,  13. 

United  States,  first  open-air  school,  15-17 ; 
open-air  school  movement,  167-177. 

Utlca,  N.  Y.,  program,  201. 

Vacation  colonies,  France,  150-152. 

Vacation  schools,  155,  193-195. 

Vocational  training,  191-193. 

Webb,  Sidney  and  Beatrice,  on  medical  in- 
spection in  Ehigland,  171-172. 

Weight,  gains,  224-232. 

Woman's  National  Health  Association,  Ire- 
land, 144. 

Woodruff,  I.  O.,  on  medical  supervision  of 
open-air  schools,  82-83 ;  on  open-air 
schools,  73 ;  on  outdoor  classrooms,  23. 
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